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Five  Evidences  of   an   Education. 

By  PEES.  NICHOLAS  MURRAY  BUTLER 

Acting  President  of  Columbia  University. 


IRST  among  the  evidences  of  an   education  I  name  correctness 

F;;  and  precision  in  the  use  of  the  mother-tongue.  Important  as 
"  this  power  is,  and  is  admitted  to  be,  it  is  a  comparatively  new 
thing  in  education.  The  modern  European  languages  took  on 
educational  significance  only  when  the  decentralization  of  cul- 
ture began  at  the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages.  So  late  as  1549  Jacques  de 
Bellay  supported  the  study  of  French  with  the  very  mild  assertion  that  it  is 
"Not  so  poor  a  tongue  as  many  think  it" 

Mulcaster,  writing  a  little  later,  found  it  necessary  to  tell  why  his  book 
on  education  was  put  in  English  rather  than  in  Latin,  and  to  defend  the 
vernacular  when  he  referred  to  its  educational  usefulness.  Melanchton  put 
German  in  a  class  with  Greek  and  Hebrew,  and  contrasted  all  three  un- 
favorably with  Latin. 

Indeed  it  was  not  until  the  present  German  Emperor  plainly  told  the 
Berlin  School  Conference  of  1890  that  a  national  basis  was  lacking  in  Ger- 
man education;  that  the  foundation  of  the  gymnasium  course  of  study  must 
be  German,  that  the  duty  of  the  schoolmasters  was  to  train  the  young  to 
become  Germans,  not  Greeks  and  Eomans,  and  that  the  German  language 
must  be  made  the  center  around  which  all  other  subjects  revolved,  that  a 
revision  of  the  official  school  program  was  brought  about  that  made  place 
for  the  really  serious  study  of  the  German  language  and  literature. 

And  to-day,  where  the  influence  of  the  English  universities  and  of  not 
a  few  American  colleges  is  potent,  the  study  of  English  is  slight  and  insig- 
nificant indeed.  The  superstition  that  the  best  gate  to  English  is  thru 
Latin  is  anything  but  dead. 

But  for  the  great  mass  of  the  people  the  vernacular  is  not  only  the  estab- 
lished medium  of  instruction,  but  fortunately  also  an  important  subject  of 
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study.     A  chief  measure  of  educational  accomplishment  is  the  ease,  the  cor- 
rectness, and  the  precision  with  which  one  uses  this  instrument. 

It  is  no  disrespect  to  the  splendid  literatures  which  are  embodied  in  the 
French  and  the  German  tongues  and  no  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  services 
of  those  great  peoples  to  civilization  and  to  culture,  to  point  out  that  of 
modern  languages  the  English  is  easily  the  first  and  the  most  powerful,  for 
"it  is  the  greatest  instrument  of  communication  that  is  now  in  use  among 
men  upon  the  earth." 

It  is  the  speech  of  an  aggressive  people  among  whom  individual  liberty 
and  personal  initiative  are  highly  prized.  It  falls  short,  no  doubt,  of  the 
philosophical  pliability  of  the  Greek  aud  of  the  scientific  ductility  of  the 
German;  but  what  is  there  in  the  whole  field  of  human  passion  and  human 
action  that  it  cannot  express  with  freedom  and  with  a  power  all  its  own? 

Turn  Othello  into  German  or  compare  the  verse  of  Shelley  or  of  Keats 
with  the  graceful  lines  of  some  of  their  French  contemporaries,  and  learn 
the  peculiar  power  of  the  English  speech.  In  simple  word  or  sonorous 
phrase  it  is  unequaled  as  a  medium  to  reveal  the  thoughts,  the  feelings,  and 
the  ideas  of  humanity. 

One's  hold  upon  the  English  tongue  is  measured  by  his  choice  of  words 
and  by  his  use  of  idiom.  The  composite  character  of  modern  English  offers 
a  wide  field  for  apt  and  happy  choice  of  expression.  The  educated  man,  at 
home  with  his  mothei'-tongue,  moves  easily  about  in  its  Saxon,  Roman,  and 
Latin  elements,  and  has  gained  by  long  experience  and  wide  reading  a  know- 
ledge of  the  mental  incidence  of  words  as  well  as  of  their  artistic  effect. 
He  is  hampered  by  no  set  formulas,  but  manifests  in  his  speech,  spoken 
and  written,  the  characteristic  powers  and  appreciation  of  his  nature. 

The  educated  man  is  of  necessity,  therefore,  a  constant  reader  of  the 
best  written  English.  He  reads  not  for  conscious  imitation,  but  for  uncon- 
scious absorption  and  reflection.  He  knows  the  wide  distinction  between 
correct  English  on  the  one  hand  and  pedantic,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called, 
"elegant"  English  on  the  other.  He  is  more  likely  to  "go  to  bed"  than 
to  "retire,"  to"getup"  than  to  "arise,"  to  have  "legs"  rather  than  "limbs," 
to  "dress"  than  to  "clothe  himself,"  and  to  "make  a  speech"  rather  than 
to  "deliver  an  oration."  ■ 

He  knows  that  "if  you  hear  poor  English  and  read  pcor  English,  you 
will  pretty  surely  speak  poor  English  and  write  poor  English,"  and  governs 
himself  accordingly.  He  realizes  the  power  and  place  of  idiom  and  its  re- 
lation to  grammar,  and  shows  his  skill  by  preserving  a  balance  between  the 
two  in  his  style.  He  would  follow  with  intelligent  sympathy  the  scholarly 
discussions  of  idiom  and  of  grammar  by  Professor  Earle  and  would  find 
therein  the  justification  of  much  of  his  best  practice.  In  short,  in  his  use 
of  his  mother-tongue  he  would  give  sure  evidence  of  an  education. 

As  a  second  evidence  of  an  education  I  name  those  refined  and  gentle 
manners  which  are  the  expression  of  fixed  habits  of  thought  and  of  action. 
"Manners  are  behavior  and  good  breeding,"  as  Addison  said,  but  they  are 
more.     It   is  not  without  significance  that  the  Latin  language  has  but  a 
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single  word  (mores)  both  for  usages,  habits,  manners  and  for  morals.  Keal 
manners,  the  manners  of  a  truly  educated  man  or  woman,  are  an  outward 
expression  of  intellectual  and  moral  conviction.  Sham  manners  are  a  veneer 
which  falls  away  at  the  dampening  touch  of  the  first  selfish  suggestion. 

Manners  have  a  moral  significance,  and  find  their  basis  in  that  true  and 
deepest  self-respect  which  is  built  upon  respect  for  others.  An  infallible 
test  of  character  is  to  be  found  in  one's  manner  toward  those  whom,  for 
one  reason  or  another  the  world  may  deem  his  inferiors.  A  man's  manners 
towards  his  equals  or  his  superiors  are  shaped  by  too  many  motives  to  ren- 
der their  interpretation  either  easy  or  certain.  Manners  do  not  make  the 
man,  but  manners  reveal  the  man. 

It  is  by  the  amount  of  respect,  deference,  and  courtesy  shown  to  human 
personality  as  such  that  we  judge  whether  one  is  on  dress  parade  or  whether 
he  is  so  well  trained,  well  educated,  and  so  habitually  ethical  in  thought 
and  action  that  he  realizes  his  proper  relation  to  his  fellows  and  reveals  his 
realization  in  his  manners. 

As  Kant  insisted,  more  than  a  century  ago,  a  man  exists  as  an  end  in 
himself,  and  not  merely  as  a  means  to  be  arbitrarily  used  by  this  or  that 
will;  and  in  all  his  actions,  whether  they  concern  himself  alone  or  other 
rational  beings,  he  must  always  be  regarded  as  an  end.  True  manners  are 
based  upon  a  recognition  of  this  fact,  and  that  is  a  poor  education  indeed 
which  fails  to  inculcate  the  ethical  principle  and  the  manners  that  embody 
it. 

As  A  third  evidence  of  an  education  I  name  the  power  and  habit  of 
reflection.  It  is  a  frequent  charge  against  us  moderns,  pai'ticularly  against 
Americans,  that  we  are  losing  the  habit  of  reflection  and  the  high  qualities 
which  depend  upon  it.  We  are  told  that  this  loss  is  a  necessary  result  of 
our  hurried  and  busy  lives,  of  our  diverse  interests,  and  of  the  annihilation 
of  space  and  time  by  steam  and  electricity. 

The  whole  world  and  its  happenings  are  brought  to  our  very  doors  by 
the  daily  newspaper.  Our  attention  leaps  from  Manila  to  Pekin,  from  Pekin 
to  the  Transvaal,  and  from  the  Transvaal  to  Havana.  We  are  torn  by  con- 
flicting or  unconnected  emotions,  and  our  minds  are  occupied  by  ideas  fol- 
lowing each  other  with  such  rapidity  that  we  fail  to  get  a  firm  and  deep 
hold  of  any  one  of  the  great  facts  'that  come  into  our  lives.  This  is  the 
charge  which  even  sympathetic  critics  bring  against  us. 

If  it  be  true  —  and  there  are  some  counts  in  the  indictment  which  it  is 
difficult  to  deny  —  then  one  of  the  most  precious  evidences  of  an  education 
is  slipping  from  us,  and  we  must  redouble  our  efforts  to  keep  fast  hold  upon 
it.  For  an  unexamined  life,  as  Socrates  unceasingly  insisted,  is  not  worth 
living.  The  life  which  asks  no  questions  of  itself,  which  traces  events  back 
to  no  causes  and  forward  to  no  purposes,  which  raises  no  vital  issues  of 
principle,  and  which  seeks  no  interpretation  of  what  passes  within  and 
without,  is  not  a  human  life  at  all;  it  is  the  life  of  an  animal.  The  trained 
and  untrained  mind  are  perhaps  in  sharpest  contrast  at  this  very  point. 

An  armory  of  insights  and  convictions  always  ready  for  applications  to 
new  conditions .  and  invincible  save  by  deeper  insights  and  more  rational 
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convictions,  is  a  mark  of  a  trained  and  educated  mind.  The  educated  man 
has  standards  of  truth,  of  human  experience,  and  of  wisdom  by  which  new 
proposals  are  judged.  These  standards  can  be  gained  only  through  reflec- 
tion. The  undisciplined  mind  is  a  prey  to  every  passing  fancy  and  the 
victim  of  every  plausible  doctrinaire.  He  has  no  permanent  forms  of  judg- 
ment which  give  him  character. 

Renan  was  right  when  he  held  that  the  first  condition  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  mind  is  that  it  shall  have  liberty,  and  liberty  for  the  mind 
means  freedom  from  the  unreasonable,  and  freedom  to  choose  the  reasonable 
in  accordance  with  principle.  A  body  of  principles  is  a  necessary  possession 
of  an  educated  man.  His  development  is  always  with  reference  to  his  prin- 
ciples, and  proceeds  by  evolutiou,  not  revolution. 

Philosophy  is,  of  course,  the  great  single  study  by  which  the  power  of 
reflection  is  developed  until  it  becomes  a  habit,  but  there  is  a  philosophic 
study  of  literature,  of  politics,  of  natural  science,  which  makes  for  the  same 
end.  The  question  how,  whose  answer  is  silence,  and  the  question  why, 
whose  answer  is  philosophy,  are  the  beginnings  of  reflection.  A  truly  edu- 
cated man  asks  both  questions  continually,  and  as  a  result  is  habituated  to 
reflection. 

As  a  fourth  evidence  of  an  education  I  name  the  power  of  growth. 
There  is  a  type  of  mind  which,  when  trained  to  a  certain  point,  crystallizes, 
as  it  were,  and  refuses  to  move  forward  thereafter.  This  type  of  mind  fails 
to  give  one  of  the  essential  evidences  of  an  education.  It  has  perhaps  ac- 
quired much  and  promised  much;  but  somehow  or  other  the  promise  is  not 
fulfilled.  It  is  not  dead,  but  in  a  trance.  Only  such  functions  are  per- 
formed as  serve  to  keep  it  where  it  is;  there  is  no  movement,  no  develop- 
ment, no  new  power  or  accomplishment.  The  impulse  to  continuous  study, 
and  to  that  self-education  which  are  the  conditions  of  permanent  intellectual 
growth,  is  wanting.     Education  has  so  far  failed  of  one  of  its  chief  purposes. 

A  human  mind  continuing  to  grow  and  develop  throughout  a  long  life 
is  a  splendid  and  impressive  sight.  It  was  that  characteristic  in  Mr.  Glad- 
stone which  made  his  personality  so  attractive  to  young  and  ambitious  men. 
They  were  fired  by  his  zeal  and  inspired  by  his  limitless  intellectual  energy. 

To  have  passed  from  being  ' '  the  rising  hope  of  the  stern  and  unbending 
Tories''  in  1838  to  the  unchallenged  leadership  of  the  anti-Tory  party  in 
Great  Britain  a  generation  later,  and  to  have  continued  to  grow  throughout 
an  exceptionally  long  life,  is  no  mean  distinction;  and  it  is  an  example  of 
what,  in  less  conspicuous  ways,  is  the  lot  of  every  mind  whose  training  is 
effective.  Broadened  views,  widened  sympathies,  deepened  insights,  are  the 
accompaniments  of  growth. 

For  this  growth  a  many-sided  interest  is  necessary,  and  this  is  why 
growth  and  intellectual  and  moral  narrowness  ai-e  eternally  at  war.  There 
is  much  in  our  modern  education  which  is  uneducational  because  it  makes 
growth  difficult,  if  not  impossible.     Early  specialization,  with  its  attendant 
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limited  range  both  of  information  and  of  interest,  is  an  enemy  of  growth. 
Turning  from  the  distasteful  before  it  is  understood  is  an  enemy  of  growth. 
Failure  to  see  the  relation  of  the  subject  of  one's  special  interest  to  other 
subjects  is  an  enemy  of  growth.  The  pretense  of  investigation  and  discover 
before  mastering  existent  knowledge  is  an  enemy  of  growth.  The  habit  of 
cynical  indifference  toward  men  and  things  and  of  aloofness  from  them, 
sometimes  supposed  to  be  peculiarly  academic,  is  an  enemy  of  growth. 

These,  then,  are  to  be  shunned  while  formal  education  is  going  on,  if  it 
is  to  carry  with  it  the  priceless  gift  of  an  impulse  to  continuous  growth . 
Life,''  says  Bishop  Spalding  in  an  eloquent  passage,  "is  the  unfolding  of 
a  mysterious  power,  which  in  man  rises  to  self-consciousness,  and  through 
self-consciousness  to  the  knowledge  of  a  world  of  truth  and  order  and  love, 
where  action  may  no  longer  be  left  wholly  to  the  sway  of  matter  or  to  the 
impulse  of  instinct,  but  may  and  should  be  controlled  by  reason  and  con- 
science. To  further  this  process  by  deliberate  and  intelligent  effort  is  to 
educate" — and  I  add,  to  educate  so  as  to  sow  the  seed  of  continuous  growth, 
intellectual  and  moral. 

And  as  a  fifth  evidence  of  an  education  I  name  efficiency,  the  power 
to  do-  The  time  has  long  since  gone  by,  if  it  ever  was,  when  contemplation 
pure  and  simple,  withdrawal  from  the  world  and  its  activities,  or  intelligent 
incompetence  was  a  defensible  ideal  of  education.  To-day  the  truly  educa- 
ted man  must  be,  in  some  sense,  efficient.  With  brain,  tongue,  or  hand  he 
must  be  able  to  express  his  knowledge  and  so  leave  the  world  other  than  he 
found  it. 

Mr.  James  is  simply  summing  up  what  physiology  and  psychology  both 
teach  when  he  exclaims:  "No  reception  without  reaction,  no  impression 
without  co-relative  expression  —  this  is  the  great  maxim  which  the  teacher 
ought  never  to  forget.  An  impression  which  simply  flows  in  at  the  pupil's 
eyes  or  ears,  and  in  no  way  modifies  his  active  life,  is  an  impression  gone  to 
waste.  It  is  physiologically  incomplete.  It  leaves  no  fruits  behind  it  in 
the  way  of  capacity  acquired.  Even  as  mere  impression  it  fails  to  produce 
its  proper  effect  upon  the  memory;  for,  to  remain  fully  among  the  acquisi- 
tions of  the  latter  faculty,  it  must  be  wrought  into  the  whole  cycle  of  our 
operations.     Its  motor  consequences  are  what  clinch  it." 

This  is  just  as  true  of  knowledge  in  general  as  of  impressions.  In- 
definite absorption  without  production  is  fatal  both  to  character  and  to  the 
highest  intellectual  power.  Do  something  and  be  able  to  do  it  well;  express 
what  you  know  in  some  helpful  and  substantial  form;  produce,  and  do  not 
everlastingly  feel  only  and  revel  in  feelings  —  these  are  counsels  which  make 
for  a  real  education  and  against  that  sham  form  of  it  which  is  easily  recog- 
nized as  well-informed  incapacity. 

Our  colleges  and  universities  abound  in  false  notions,  notions  as  unscien- 
tific as  they  are  unphilosophical,  of  the  supposed  value  of  knowledge,  infor- 
mation, for  its  own  sake.  It  has  none.  The  date  of  the  discovery  of 
America  is  in  itself  as  meaningless  as  the  date  of  the  birth  of  the  youngest 
blade  of  grass  in  the  neighboring  field;  it  means  something  because  it  is 
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part  of  a  larger  knowledge- whole,  because  it  has  relations,  applications, 
uses;  and  for  the  student  who  sees  none  of  these  and  knows  none  of  them, 
America  was  discovered  in  1249  quite  as  much  as  it  was  in  1492. 

High  efficiency  is  primarily  an  intellectual  affair,  and  only  longo  inter- 
vallo  does  it  take  on  anything  approaching  a  mechanical  form.  Its  mehani- 
cal  form  is  always  wholly  'subordinate  to  its  springs  in  the  intellect.  It  is 
the  outgrowth  of  an  established  and  habitual  relationship  between  intellect 
and  will,  by  means  of  which  knowledge  is  constantly  made  power. 

For  knowledge  is  not  power,  Bacon  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding, 
unless  it  is  made  so,  and  it  can  be  made  so  only  by  him  who  possesses  the 
knowledge.  The  habit  of  making  knowledge  power  is  efficiency.  Without 
it  education  is  incomplete. 

These  five  characteristics,  then,  I  offer  as  evidences  of  an  education  — 
correctness  and  precision  in  the  use  of  the  mother-tongue ;  refined  and  gentle 
manners,  which  are  the  expression  of  fixed  habits  of  thought  and  action; 
the  power  and  habit  of  reflection;  the  power  of  growth,  and  efficiency  or 
the  power  to  do.  On  this  plane  the  physicist  may  meet  with  the  philologian 
and  the  naturalist  with  the  philosopher,  and  each  recognize  the  fact  that 
his  fellow  is  an  educated  man,  tho  the  range  of  their  information  is  widely 
different  and  the  centers  of  their  highest  interests  are  far  apart. 

They  are  knit  together  in  a  brotherhood  by  the  close  tie  of  those  traits 
which  have  sprung  out  of  the  reaction  of  their  minds  and  wills  upon  that 
which  has  fed  them  and  brought  them  strength.  Without  these  traits  men 
are  not  truly  educated,  and  their  erudition,  however  vast,  is  of  no  avail;  it 
furnishes  a  museum,  not  a  developed  human  being. 

It  is  these  habits,  of  necessity  made  by  ourselves  alone,  begun  in  the 
days  of  school  and  college,  and  strengthened  with  maturer  years  and  broader 
experience,  that  serve  to  show  to  ourselves  and  to  others  that  we  have  dis- 
covered the  secret  of  gaining  an  education. 


A  Factor  in  the   Industrial  Competition  of 

Nations. 

The  following  article,  which  has  appeared  in  papers  in  Belgium,  France 
and  England,  was  sent  from  this  country  for  publication  in  Europe  by  M. 
Rudolph  Meyhoffer,  who  came  from  Brussels  as  an  international  delegate  to 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  jubilee  in  Boston  last  June.  He 
stayed  long  enough  to  study  industrial  and  educational  conditions  in  our 
leading  states,  including  the  burning  question  of  American  trade  supremacy. 
The  conclusions  of  this  article,  presenting  a  glimpse  of  how  "  others  see 
us,"  cannot  fail  to  be  of  interest  to  all  American  readers. 

England  and  other  European  countries  are  anxiously  asking  for  the 
causes  of  the  commercial  supremacy  of  the  United  States.  A  recent  num- 
ber of  the  English  edition  of  the  "  Review  of  Reviews  "  says: 

'  Cassier's  Magazine  '  (an  English  periodical)  contains  an  interesting 
series  of  short  articles  by  some  of  the  most  prominent  engineers  and  busi- 
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ness  men  in  the  United  States  upon  the  question  of  American  competition. 
'  Most  of  the  writers  agree  in  saying  that  the  American  workman  is  the 
chief  agent  in  enabling  American  manufacturers  to  take  first  place  in  the 
world.  Mr.  Walter  McFarland  of  Pittsburgh  gives  one  important  reason 
for  this.     He  says: 

'  '  It  appears  that  the  American  workmen  are  much  better  timekeepers 
and  far  less  given  to  dissipation  than  those  in  Great  Britain.  One  of  the 
best  firms  of  British  shipbuilders,  which  has  had  no  trouble  with  its  men 
for  years,  recently  stated  that  there  is  a  loss  of  time,  amounting  to  nearly 
20  per  cent.,  due  largely  to  drunkenness.  If  anything  approaching  these 
figures  is  true  generally,  there  can  be  no  surprise  that  (English)  firms  open 
to  competition  from  well  managed  American  works  should  have  a  hard  time. ' ' 

In  inquiring  as  to  the  cause  of  this  greater  sobriety  of  the  American, 
the  fact  appears  that  twenty  years  ago  business  interests  in  the  United 
States  paid  no  attention  to  the  effect  of  the  beverage  use  of  alcohol  or  of 
tobacco  on  working  ability.  About  that  time,  the  now  almost  universal 
study  of  physiology  which  includes  with  other  laws  of  health  those  which 
relate  to  the  nature  and  effects  of  alcoholic  drinks  and  other  narcotics,  began 
to  be  a  legal  requirement  for  all  pupils  in  the  public  schools  of  this  country. 

During  the  past  ten  or  fifteen  years  the  children  have  been  carrying  from 
the  schools  to  the  homes  of  the  75,000,000  people  of  the  United  States  the 
story  of  the  evil  nature  and  bad  effects  of  alcoholic  drinks  and  other  narcotics. 

As  a  result  of  the  diffusion  of  this  knowledge  the  railroads  of  the  United 
States  now  almost  universally  refuse  employment  to  men  who  drink  whether 
on  or  off  duty. 

Hon.  Carroll  D.  Wright's  Labor  Bureau  investigations  show  that  more 
than  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  employers  of  skilled  labor  in  the  United 
States  require  total  abstinence  of  their  employees,  and  fifty  per  cent  of  the 
employers  of  unskilled  labor  demand  the  same.  These  requirements,  the 
cordial  acquiescence  in  them  by  the  employed,  and  the  commei-cial  supremacy 
which  this  knowledge  helped  to  secure  to  the  United  States,  have  been  pro- 
moted by  the  truth  taught  by  the  school  that  alcoholic  drinks  injure  work- 
ing ability. 

The  different  reception  given  by  the  workmen  to  the  employers'  demand 
for  abstinence  where  scientific  temperance  is  not  taught  in  the  public  schools 
is  well  illustrated  by  the  following  incident. 

The  manager  of  the  Borsig  factory  in  Germany  recently  posted  an  order 
forbidding  the  workmen  to  bring  into  the  factory  beer  or  other  spirituous 
liquors  or  to  drink  the  same  during  working  hours.  The  workmen,  num- 
bering over  a  thousand,  held  a  meeting  and  objected  to  the  order.  The 
nest  day  they  conspicuously  carried  in  their  beer. 

During  the  excitement  caused  by  the  order  a  pamphlet  appeared  by  an 
old  factory  official,  who  affirmed  that  the  use  of  alcoholic  drinks  was  detri- 
mental to  the  laborers  own  interests.  He  referred  to  the  cleverness  and 
sobriety  of  the  American  workmen  which  makes  them  able  to  do  very  exact 
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and  precise  work,  which  he  says  is  not  possible  in  German  industry  because 
of  the  drinking  habits  of  the  laboring  classes. 

The  American  workman  does  not  resent  the  employer's  demand  for  ab- 
stinence because  he  has  learned,  often  from  his  child  in  the  public  schools, 
that  alcohol  not  only  dulls  the  brain  but  weakens  that  nerve  control  of 
muscle  that  is  necessary  to  the  precision  essential  for  fine  work. 

The  nomination  for  knighthood  of  Sir  Hiram  Baxter,  the  American 
born  inventor,  for  his  work  in  England  was  one  of  the  last  official  acts  of 
Queen  Victoria.  In  an  article  in  the  June  number  of  "The  World's  Work" 
Sir  Hh-am  furnishes  indirect  testimony  to  the  same  point.  While  describ- 
ing the  results  of  the  English  trade  unions,  he  adds: 

The  English  workman  spends  a  great  part  of  his  earnings  in  beer, 
tobacco,  and  betting:  he  has  no  ambition."  Of  course  not,  for  beer  in 
dulling  the  brain  dulls  ambition.  The  "American  workman,"  he  says, 
"wishes  to  get  on;  he  accomplishes  a  great  deal  more  work  in  a  day  than 
any  other  workman  in  the  world."  "He  does  not  drink,"  says  another 
English  writer. 

England  is  beginning  to  see  the  difference  in  results  between  occasional 
talks  by  temperance  advocates  to  school  children  and  the  systematic  graded 
public  school  study  of  this  topic  required  by  law  in  the  United  States. 

At  a  recent  meeting  in  Birmingham,  addressed  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  the  presiding  officer,  Mr.  Edwin  Smith,  said: 

"We  are  being  beaten  in  skill  ...  by  America.  She  has  been 
lavish  in  spending  money  in  educating  the  brains  of  her  people  while  we 
have  been  lavish  in  poisoning  them.  If  we  spent  per  head  on  alcohol  the 
same  as  America,  our  drink  bill  would  be  about  sixty-six  millions  (pounds) 
less  than  it  now  is.  We  cannot  succeed  commercially  while  we  are  handi- 
capped in  this  way  to  the  extent  of  forty-eight  per  cent.  The  great  mass  of 
the  working  people  of  this  country  are  totally  ignorant  of  the  effect  of 
drink."  He  said  that  England  ought  not  to  leave  the  education  on  this 
subject  merely  to  the  temperance  societies,  but  that  it  "should  be  under- 
taken by  the  state.  Surely  if  the  state  must  encourage  the  traffic  for  reve- 
nue it  should  in  fairness  educate  every  child  in  Government  schools  as  to 
the  nature  and  danger  of  alcohol,  and  the  benefits  of  total  abstinence." 

He  added  in  closing:  "If  the  state  will  only  educate  the  children  against 
strong  drink     .     .     .     England  commercially  may  even  yet  be  saved." 

It  has  been  wisely  said  that  '  'Industrial  supremacy  belongs  to  that 
country  which  enjoys  the  cheapest  materials,  the  most  improved  machinery, 
the  most  efficient  labor. ' ' 

As  clear  brains  and  steady  nerves  are  needed  for  the  preparation  of  both 
material  and  machinery  as  well  as  for  their  use  in  production,  that  nation, 
other  things  being  equal,  whose  brains  are  not  dulled  by  alcohol  and  other 
narcotics  will  win  in  the  world's  competitions. 


Mothers'  Club  Department. 

CONDUCTED    BY  JENNIE   L.  HAVICE. 


WORTH   REMEMBERING. 
Jacob  Abbott,  author  of  the  Rollo  books,  and  much  other  useful  and  interesting, 
although  old-fashioned,  juvenile  literature,  lays  down  the  following  fundamental  rules  for 
teachers  and  parents : 

"When  you  consent,  consent  cordially; 
When  you  refuse,  refuse  finally ; 
When  you  punish,  punish  good-naturedly. 
Commend  often;  never  scold." 

Some  bulky  volumes  on  teaching  contain  less  pedagogical  wisdom.  A  very  skillful 
and  successful  teacher  attributes  much  of  her  success  to  a  faithful  observance  of  these 
four  concise  and  simple  rules. — Exchange* 


Mrs.  J.  L.  Havice  addressed  the  Laguna  Honda  Mothers'  Club  on  "Pun- 
ishments," and  spoke  first  of  the  cooperation  of  mother  and  teacher,  and 
the  great  good  that  is  likely  to  accrue  from  it.  Mothers  who  visit  the 
schools,  or  are  interested  in  the  clubs  will  find  that  the  teacher  is  interested 
in  them  and  in  their  children.     They  are  specially  interested. 

In  one  of  the  city  schools  a  small  boy  was  forming  careless  habits,  i.  e., 
he  was  inclined  to  be  playful  and  inattentive  to  lessons.  When  remon- 
strated with,  he  simply  laughed  (a  very  bad  thing  for  him  to  do)  and  went 
on  doing  the  same  thing  the  next  day  and  the  next.  The  teacher  felt  that, 
this  being  his  first  year,  the  thing  should  be  nipped  in  the  bud.  She  there- 
fore wrote  a  note  to  his  mother  asking  for  an  interview  and  pleading  for 
help.  The  mother  having  visited  the  school,  she  knew  she  would  not  be 
disappointed.  The  child  was  lectured,  bribed,  and  scolded.  An  interview 
with  the  teacher  then  resulted  in  the  decision  that  the  child  should  know 
where  the  place  was  or  submit  to  corporal  punishment.  The  mother  knew, 
as  the  teacher  could  not,  that  physical  pain  was  the  one  thing  the  child 
dreaded.  He  was  made  to  fully  understand  what  punishments  would  be 
meted  out  to  him;  since  which  time  he  "knows  the  place."  That  was 
several  weeks  ago,  and  I  am  quite  sure  there  has  been  no  further  complaint. 
This  is  cooperation. 

Punishments  in  school  would  be  greatly  simplified  if  children  were 
trained  according  to  Bishop  Vincent's  idea,  viz:  how  to  eat,  how  to  drink, 
how  to  breathe,  how  to  walk,  how  to  run,  how  to  play,  how  to  obey,  how 
to  help,  how  to  reason,  and  how  to  deny  themselves.  As  they  are  not  thus 
trained  (not  many  of  them),  it  is  an  absolute  necessity  that  they  have  some- 
thing of  the  same  love  for  children  —  mother  love. 

Since  every  true  woman  is  a  mother  at  heart,  we  sometimes  find  the 
mother  instinct  more  predominant  in  a  childless  teacher  than  we  sometimes 
find  it  in  the  mother  of  seven  children.     It  is  therefore  meet  that  we  give 
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heed  to  what  maids  of  twenty-five  and  forty  have  to  say  in  reference  to 
children,  and  not  ridicule  the  idea  of  them  having  anything  to  say,  as  some 
are  disposed  to  do. 

"When  a  child  deliberately  plans  mischief,  it  becomes  necessary  to  de- 
liberately plan  punishment." 

If  Johnnie  makes  up  his  mind  to  sell  "rags,  bottles,  and  sacks,"  in 
order  to  get  money  for  balls,  candy,  and  jacks,  he  should  be  punished  ac- 
cordingly. How  many  mothers  would  scold?  Would  scolding  be  right? 
Never,  unless  it  be  as  one  little  girl  said  recently,  "Mama,  when  3rou  scold, 
you  scold  softly." 

Children  are  the  sensitive  plants  of  God's  creation.  How  to  punish 
justly  should  be  the  first  claim  of  every  fond  mother's  heart.  A  faithful 
attendance  at  the  clubs,  all  the  knowledge  to  be  gained  from  books  combined 
with  mother  instinct,  make  punishments  comparatively  easy.  A  simple  code 
of  punishments  with  which  the  child  is  made  acquainted  will  tide  over  many 
of  the  hardest  places-  Let  the  punishment  always  be  in  proportion  to  the 
offense,  and  it  should  be  neither  cruel,  spasmodic,  or  unusual- 

"Teachers  will  early  recognize  the  child  that  is  ruled  by  love  and  gentle-' 
ness."  Partly  of  necessity  the  teacher  is  forced  to  mete  out  the  same  pun- 
ishment that  the  child  receives  at  home.  It  is  hard  indeed  to  inculcate  the 
spirit  of  love  and  gentleness  in  a  child's  mind  unless  the  mother's  is  the 
foster  spirit.  Both  mother  and  teacher  fail  to  realize  that  sin  takes  root 
when  "ways  are  harsh  and  ungentle." 

CORPORAL   PUNISHMENT. 

Whipping  is  said  to  be  a  substitute  for  intelligence  and  self-command. 
It  is  sometimes  cruel,  but  not  always.  There  is  really  a  clearing  effect;  after 
a  sound  whipping  everybody  feels  better;  the  child  is  glad  it  is  over  and 
pronounces  it  not  half  so  bad  as  long  drawn  out  "bad  feelins  "  The  child 
is  better  for  days,  sometimes  weeks.  He  fully  makes  up  his  mind  to  be 
good  and  not  get  any  more  such  whippings  from  papa  who  is  always  kind 
and  not  a  bit  nervous.  Aye,  there's  the  rub!  Mother  is  nervous,  teachers 
are  nervous,  lots  of  people  go  to  rack  and  ruin  from  no  other  cause.  An  un- 
happy mother  does  not  know  how  to  punish.  Like  the  Countess  in  Henry 
Esmond,  she  makes  her  dependants  lead  her  own  sad  life-  Religion  will 
not  teach  you  how  to  punish,  unless  it  has  taught  you  how  to  be  happy. 

A  boy  in  one  of  the  Oakland  schools  was  said  to  be  habitually  bad.  (I 
might  have  named  any  school  on  this  side  of  the  bay  or  the  other  side,  and 
the  boy  would  have  been  easily  located — the  poor  bad  boy.)  One  day  he 
threw  a  stone  and  it  chanced  to  hit  a  small  boy  in  the  head,  making  a  deep 
gash.  The  principal,  a  young  man  from  one  of  the  northern  states,  was 
called  to  the  scene  and  forthwith  gave  the  offender  a  slap,  a  resounding  slap. 
If  the  boy  could  have  been  made  to  turn  the  other  cheek,  it  would  have  been 
all  right,  but  a  slap  in  this  case,  as  well  as  in  all  others,  was  worse  than  no 
punishment  at  all. 

Punishments  sometimes  create  a  feeling  of  hatred  and  bitterness  that  will 
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take  years  of  loving  service  to  uproot.  Some  punishments,  like  some  cor- 
rections, do  not  stick,  as  in  the  instance  of  a  boy  who  was  told  to  stay  after 
school  and  write  "have  done"  (he  habitually  said  "have  did")  twenty-five 
times  on  the  blackboard.  He  wrote  it  faithfully  twenty-five  times  and  then, 
turning,  he  found  the  teacher  had  left  the  room,  so  he  sat  down  at  her  desk 
to  write  a  note  in  which  he  said,  "I  have  did  it  and  gone  home." 

In  concluison  we  may  affirm  that  there  is  too  much  punishment  both  in 
the  home  and  in  the  school.     Love  and  praise  is  better. 

A  MOTHER'S  PEAISE. 

"Do  you  know  of  anything,  mama, 
That  a  boy  like  me  can  do'/ 
I'm  tired  of  play  and  I  want  to  work, — 
I'd  like  some  money,  too." 

"Come  here  and  stand  upon  this  box 
And  carefully  dust  the  shelf, 
Then  put  in  place  each  book  and  toy  — 
I've  been  looking  for  an  elf." 

"What  will  you  give'me  for  so  much  work? 
It  will  take  me  quite  a  while ; 
Besides,  it  seems  like  work  for  girls," 
He  added  with  a  smile. 

"You  said  you  wanted  work,  my  boy, 
And  I'm  in  need  of  you; 
I  hope  you  will  not  fail  me,  dear. 
Come,  be  my  elfin  true." 

"I  guess  I'll  work,  but  where's  the  pay?". 
He  muttered  to  himself. 
"I've  just  peeped  in  the  money-box, 
—  'Nary'  a  bit  of  pelf." 

Everything  upon  that  shelf 
Went  to  its  'customed  place ; 
Then  came  the  boy  to  his  mama 
With  a  sober,  dusty  face . 

"I've  finished  now;  it  looks  so  nice, 
Now  I  should  like  some  pay. 
Then  I'll  go  out  into  the  street, 
I  think  I'd  like  to  play." 

"You  did  it  well,  and  I  am  proud 
Of  my  dearest,  dearest  elf, 
I'll  plant  a  kiss  right  on  your  cheek 
For  the  dusting  of  that  shelf." 

In  half  an  hour  the  boy  came  back, 
His  eyes  were  shining  blue, 
"Is  there  anything,  I'd  like  to  know, 
That  a  boy  like  me  can  do?" 
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The  Golden  Gate  Mothers'  Club  was  addressed  by  Mrs.  Alice  Bradley 
December  18th.  Many  valuable  suggestions  were  made  and  pertinent  ques- 
tions asked.  The  attention  of  the  mothers  was  particularly  called  to  the 
American  Mothers'  Magazine,  which  they  will  take  for  the  year  1902,  in 
lieu  of  the  American  Kitchen  Magazine. 

Sewing  by  the  fourth  and  fifth  grades,  as  taught  by  Miss  Fairehild,  was 
exhibited  during  the  social  hour 

The  January  meeting  will  be  of  unusual  interest,  as  a  paper  on  the  care 
of  the  eyes  written  by  Dr.  Suther  will  be  read  in  answer  to  the  plea  for  a 
discussion  on  this  subject. 

An  entertainment  under  the  auspices  of  the  Mothers'  Club  was  given 
at  South  Park  Settlement  and  proved  to  be  a  success  financially  and  socially. 

Clothing  was  distributed  in  quantities  at  a  rummage  sale  and  bazar,  and 
money  was  added  to  the  funds  for  settlement  work. 


Problems  of  our  Educational  System. 

BY   W.  DE  WITT  HYDE. 
January  Forum . 

Education  aims  to  fit  one  for  three  things:  (1)  to  earn  his  living  by  the  exer- 
cise of  his  trained  powers;  (2)  to  support  the  institutions  of  society  by  intelligent 
appreciation  of  their  worth;  and  (3)  to  enjoy  the  products  of  art  and  civilization 
thru  the  cultivation  of  imagination  and  taste.  The  mind  is  not  a  thing  apart 
from  heart  and  will.  Knowledge  blends  with  will,  and  flows  over  into  feeling. 
Its  worth,  therefore,  is  measured  by  what  it  helps  a  man  to  give  to  the  world  in 
the  service  of  his  calling  and  in  social  support,  and  in  what  it  brings  back  to  him 
in  personal  fellowship  and  aesthetic  satisfaction. 

The  first  requirement  that  this  threefold  standard  makes  of  the  elementary 
school  is  that  it  shall  preserve  the  children  in  vigorous  health,  untouched  by 
needless  fret  and  worry,  and  unconscious  of  either  heads  or  nerves.  No  school 
can  create  health  —  a  free  gift  of  Nature  —  but  a  school  can  at  least  preserve  it 
unimpaired.  Fresh  air  in  the  school,  ample  playgrounds  outside,  tests  which  call 
for  quiet  work  rather  than  feverish  cram,  and  an  atmosphere  of  ordered  freedom 
are  some  of  the  helps  an  elementary  school  can  give  to  the  health  of  the  children. 
The  school  which,  by  bad  ventilation,  crowded  curriculum,  vexatious  examina- 
tions, or  anxiety  about  details  of  rank,  breaks  down  health  is  guilty  of  the  greatest 
crime  it  is  possible  to  commit  against  a  child. 

Secondly,  this  standard  calls  for  power  of  hand  and  eye,  to  appreciate  and 
make  beautiful  and  useful  objects.  Kindergarten  methods  employed  until  the 
age  of  six  or  seven,  followed  by  drawing  and  manuals  training,  give  to  the  future 
artisan  a  discipline  which  will  increase  the  efficiency  of  his  work,  and  to  those 
who  enter  other  callings  a  lifelong  respect  for  the  dignity  of  manual  labor. 

The  English  taught  in  the  elementary  schools  should  impart  not  only  me- 
chanical ability  to  read,  but  the  habit  of  reading,  the  love  of  good  books,  the 
power  to  entertain  small  groups  of  friends  by  oral  reading,  and  the  gift  of  writ- 
ing an  interesting  letter  or  account  of  one's  experience. 
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[  E.  F.  Adams  gave  a  keen,  suggestive  talk  on  the  above  subject  at  the  California  Schoolmasters'  Club, 
December  28th.  After  sketching  with  great  catholicity  of  view  the  history  of  education  he  began  with  the 
following  personal  reminiscences  of  the  little  red  schoolhouse. — THE  EDITOR.] 


A  red  schoolhouse  of  one  room.  A  small  entry  in  one  corner,  and  a  huge  stove  in 
the  middle .  In  the  summer  a  pot  of  ferns  on  the  stove .  Around  three  sides  a  continuous 
desk  rising  sheer  from  the  floor  about  five  feet.  Behind  the  desk,  on  a  raised  floor,  a 
continuous  bench,  and  on  the  bench  the  big  boys  on  one  side,  the  big  girls  on  the  other. 
The  entrance  at  the  middle  wide  enough  to  well  separate  the  end  boy  from  the  end  girl. 
They  could  giggle  across,  but  nothing  more.  The  desk  on  the  boys'  side  adorned  with 
the  initials  of  every  boy  who  had  ever  sat  there,  carved  deeply  in  the  surface.  Around 
the  foot  of  the  desk  a  continuous  seat  for  the  small  boy,  whose  every  move  was  under  the 
teacher's  observation.  If  their  little  legs  did  not  reach  the  floor,  a  chunck  of  wood  served 
for  a  footstool.  At  the  end  not  occupied  by  pupils,  the  teacher's  table,  one  chair,  a  stool 
in  the  corner  bearing  a  pail  of  water,  a  small  blackboard,  the  "ABC"  chart,  a  green 
hickory  switch  for  pointing  and  for  the  cultivation  of  the  emotional  nature,  a  nail  for  the 
teacher's  wraps.  In  the  summer  a  girl  teacher ;  in  the  winter  a  man  known  and  respected 
for  his  athletic  qualities.  Outside,  the  road  —  in  our  school  a  public  "square"  of  about 
twenty  acres.     That  was  the  environment. 

For  equipment  each  very  small  child  had  a  primer ;  each  small  child  a  spelling  book 
with  some  reading  lessons;  each  big  scholar  had  Porter's  Rhetorical  Reader,  a  spelling 
book,  an  Adam's  Arithmetic,  a  slate  and  pencil,  some  cheap  paper  for  writing,  a  steel 
pen  —  I  do  not  remember  the  quill  pen  era  —  a  Morse's  or  Mitchell's  Geography,  an 
English  grammar.  Only  the  biggest  had  all  this  equipment,  but  they  generally  grew  into 
it,  each  pupil  determining  for  himself  what  he  would  "take."  When  I  first  went  to 
school  the  teacher  set  the  writing  copies.     Later  we  bought  Spencerian  copies  in  envelopes. 

The  method  of  instruction  was  about  as  follows :  When  school  opened  the  teacher 
called  up  the  little  tots,  one  or  more  at  a  time,  and  pointed  to  the  letters  on  the  chart. 
When  the  children  could  no  longer  be  puzzled  by  rapid  jumps  among  the  capitals  and 
small  letters,  they  were  promoted  to  the  "A  B  C's,"  in  which  they  were  taught  to  read 
all  sorts  of  meaningless  combinations,  ending  with  simple  vowels.  These  they  were  per- 
mitted to  recite,  in  concert,  at  the  top  of  their  voices,  and  they  thoroly  enjoyed  it.  The 
children  on  the  benches  enjoyed  it,  too,  and  learned  all  the  words  and  combinations  about 
as  rapidly  as  those  who  participated  in  the  uproar.  The  words  on  the  chart  were  the  same 
as  those  in  their  primers  which  they  "studied"  at  their  seats.  When  the  teacher  was 
thru  with  the  little  fellows,  if  she  happened  to  have  sense,  she  sent  them  out  to  play.  If 
she  lacked  that  quality,  they  were  kept  in  until  nearly  recess  time.  The  older  classes 
were  called  up  one  by  one  to  read  or  recite,  standing  in  rows  with  their  toes  to  a  crack  in 


*  This  paper  was  not  prepared  to  be  printed,  but  to  provoke  discussion  in  the  small  body  before  which 
it  was  read.  This  explanation  seems  proper,  lest  what  was  intended  as  suggestive  criticism  should  be  under- 
stood as  a  deliberate  attack.  Things  look  more  serious  in  cold  print  than  they  sound  when  read.  Most  of 
us,  however,  say  many  things  which  we  ought  not  to  publish,  and  this  paper  may  be  an  indiscretion  of  that 
kind.  It  was  originally  prepared  for  the  Forum  Club  —  a  ladies'  club  of  San  Francisco  —  and  was  subse- 
quently read  before  the  California  Schoolmaster's  Club,  whose  members  might  be  presumed  to  appreciate 
and  possibly  enjoy  the  vein  of  exaggeration  which  runs  thru  it.  It  is  published  here,  as  I  understand,  at  the 
request  of  members  of  the  club  who  heard  it.  By  this  apology  for  any  extravagance  in  the  paper  I  need  not 
be  uuderstood  as  intimating  that  what  the  French  would  call  its  "motif"  is  tvnworthy.  As  an  on-looker  in 
the  educational  field  it  does  seem  to  me  that  we  are  asking  all  to  undertake  what  but  few  can  perform,  and 
that  with  some  the  result  is  less  accomplishment  than  might  be  attained  by  a  less  ambitious  program.  But 
the  greatest  harm  is  done  to  the  brightest  and  most  earnest  students  and  teachers  who  break  down  in  at- 
tempting to  realize  their  own  ideals.  —  E.  F.  A. 
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the  floor.  The  teacher  held  the  book  in  her  hand  and  heard  them  recite,  beginning  at  the 
head  of  the  class.  If  one  misread,  the  question  went  down  the  line,  and  the  one  who 
answered  correctly  took  his  place  above  all  who  had  missed.  There  was  no  philosophical 
nonsense  about  the  wickedness  of  stimulation  by  the  hope  of  reward.  Pupils  were  al- 
lowed to  find  their  place  in  the  schoolroom  as  they  found  it  outside  the  schoolroom,  and 
would  find  it  while  they  dwelt  in  this  mortal  sphere,  and,  finding  it,  to  become,  by  habit, 
content  therein  —  possibly  the  best  lesson  to  be  learned  in  school  or  out  of  it.  Those 
classes  which  used  slates  or  had  big  books,  like  geographies,  were  accommodated  with 
seats  on  the  front  benches  with  the  little  ones.  The  problem  of  the  teacher  was  to  make 
the  scholars  "learn  their  books."  Her  duty  ended  when  she  had  heard  the  recitation. 
At  an  appointed  hour  the  teacher  pronounced  the  formula:  "The  girls  may  go  out,"  and 
when  they  had  had  a  recess  and  were  called  in,  the  same  thing  happened  with  the  boys. 
There  was  no  clock  in  the  schoolroom,  but  there  were  well-known  and  infallible  signs  of 
the  approaching  end  of  the  session,  and  when  the  teacher  said,  "School's  dismissed," 
every  boy  was  ready  for  a  jump,  and  they  rushed  pellmell  out  of  the  door,  each  with  a 
yell  well  started  in  the  entry,  and  neatly  timed  to  become  audible  exactly  at  the  threshold, 
and  of  such  a  volume,  pitch,  and  prolongation  as  to  set  all  the  dogs  barking  for  a  radius 
of  a  half  mile.  During  the  winter  school  when  all  the  big  boys  attended  there  was  really 
thorogoing  work,  expended  almost  entirely  on  arithmetic  and  grammar,  and,  as  the  pupils 
were  of  an  age  at  which  they  would  now  be  attending  high  school,  their  power  of  analysis, 
both  of  language  and  numbers,  became  very  highly  developed.  I  have  never  seen  any 
pupils  with  such  ability  to  dissect  obscure  problems  or  obscure  sentences  as  was  commonly 
displayed  in  the  winter  schools  of  the  country  districts  of  a  half  century  ago.  There 
came  to  be  a  recognized  champion  in  each  school,  and  the  different  schools  challenged 
each  other  to  spelling  contests  in  which  the  words  were  taken  not  from  the  spelling|books, 
which  all  knew  by  heart,  but  from  the  dictionaries,  technical  words  only  being  barred. 
There  were  "grammar  schools"  in  which  the  knotiest  and  most  eliptical  sentences  which 
could  be  found  in  literature  were  frequently  tackled  and  every  word  assigned  to  its  duty 
and  "parsed."  It  was  very  rare,  however,  that  any  scholar  took  up  grammar  until  he 
was  of  an  age  to  deal  with  it.  The  atrocity  of  tormenting  children  with  "memory  gram- 
mars" and  language  lessons  under  the  pretense  that  they  would  or  could  thereby  learn  to 
speak  correctly,  or  that  it  was  of  any  special  consequence  that  they  should  do  so,  was 
happily  unknown.  Sometimes,  altho  rarely,  there  were  "geography  schools"  in  that  the 
contest  was  to  see  which  could  properly  locate  the  most  obscure  towns  on  the  smallest 
streams  in  the  darkest  continents.  "Singing"  geography  was  a  common  exercise,  parti- 
cipated in  by  the  entire  school  on  Friday  afternoons,  in  which  the  states  and  counties  and 
their  capitals,  rivers,  bays,  and  oceans  were  located  in  a  rythmical  jingle  delivered  in  a 
sing-song  recitation.  The  exercise  produced  a  tremendous  racket  and  was  productive  of 
real  comfort.  And  it  stuck.  To  this  day  when  I  am  at  a  loss  for  the  capital  of  a  state, 
I  start  the  old  jingle  beginning  "State  of  Maine,  Augusta.  I  happen  to  know  that  Mont- 
gomery is  now  the  capital  of  Alabama,  but  if  I  were  writing  in  haste,  chances  are  that 
the  recollection  of  the  rythmical  and  sonorous  "Alabama,  Tuseoloosa"  would  betray  me 
into  writing  the  name  of  the  town  which  was  the  capital  when  I  went  to  school  and  sang 
geography.  Of  course  this  was  a  country  school.  I  was  not  brought  up  in  the  city,  but 
I  suspect  that  the  instruction  in  the  city  schools  was  about  the  same,  but  lacking  the  in- 
estimable advantage  of  the  recitation  of  the  mature  winter  scholars  in  the  hearing  of  the 
younger.  Those  of  us  who  went  beyond  the  district  school  were  similarly  limited  in  the 
number  of  our  studies.  In  my  first  term  of  preparing  for  college  I  studied  Latin,  Algebra, 
and  Chemistry  —  the  latter  taught  as  badly  as  possible,  but  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
period,  and  thereafter,  thruout  all  my  preparatory  and  collegiate  course  there  were  each 
day  three  recitations  and  no  more .  And  they  were  recitations  from  books .  My  college 
teacher  in  geometry  has  now  a  world  wide  reputation  as  an  astronomer,  but  in  those  days 
he  held  the  book  in  his  hand  and  heard  us  recite. 

This  sketch  has  not  been  given  as  a  matter  of  biographical  interest,  but  to  show  that 
up  to  half  a  century  ago,  in  our  country  districts  at  least,  we  had  not  greatly  departed 
from  the  ancient  theory  of  teaching  but  a  few  subjects  and  following  them  up  thru  the 
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entire  school  course.  The  subjects  of  instruction  were  those  naturally  growing  out  of  the 
needs  and  the  aspirations  of  a  homogeneous  community  of  simple  ideals,  of  which  each 
member  looked  forward  to  a  life  of  industrial  independence.  The  theory  unconsciously 
adopted  was  that  constant  hammering  would  finally  penetrate  the  thickest  skull,  and  that 
formulas  or  principles  learned  by  rote  would  sometime  come  to  have  meaning.  I  remem- 
ber that  I  learned  that  the  surface  of  many  of  our  states  was  "undulating"  and  years 
afterwards  I  learned  what  "undulating"  meant.  The  great  merit  of  the  system  was  its 
freedom.  When  school  was  out  work  was  done,  both  for  teacher  and  pupil .  Neither  had  oc- 
casion to  think  of  school  matters  until  the  next  morning.  Those  who  had  anything  in  them 
in  an  educational  way  read  books.  Happily  the  modern  public  library  was  unknown,  and 
the  trashy  fiction  which  constitutes  seven  eighths  of  its  circulation  was  not  softening  the 
intellectual  fiber  of  the  people.  Before  I  was  fourteen  years  old  I  presume  I  had  read 
three  hundred  volumnes,  of  which  nine  tenths  were  of  useful  literature.  That  was  not 
because  I  was  priggish  but  because  there  was  little  other  to  be  had.  Thru  my  prepara- 
tory and  college  course  more  than  half  my  time  not  devoted  to  deviltry  was  spent  in  read- 
ing standard  books,  and  most  that  I  knew  of  the  authors  of  the  world  up  to  that  time  was 
the  result  of  that  reading.  I  do  not  think  I  could  now  translate  three  consecutive  sen- 
tences of  Livy  or  Horace  or  even  Csesar's  Commentaries,  and  I  doubt  whether  I  could 
name  half  the  Greek  letters,  but  the  impressions  received  from  the  English  literature  and 
history  read  remain,  doubtless  mostly  wrong,  for  the  higher  criticism  had  not  then  come 
in,  but  such  as  were  current  at  that  time.  'And  they  were  fixed,  definite  impressions  —  a 
real  Pocahontas,  a  real  Lycurgus,  a  wicked  Nero,  and  a  good  William  of  Orange  —  about 
whose  clear  cut  images  were  arranged  those  substantially  correct  pictures  of  social  and 
political  movements  which  the  higher  criticism  does  not  materially  change .  If  these  were 
days  of  the  scholastics,  and  this  were  the  school  of  abstract  discussion,]!  should  unhesita- 
tingly take  the  affirmative  of  the  question  whether  definite  impressions,  even  if  wrong, 
are  not  more  useful  than  the  cloudiness  of  vision  which  results  from  attempting  to  teach 
philosophy  to  young  ones,  and  I  would  defy  Socrates  himself  to  tangle  me  up.  And  yet 
I  recognize  the  value  even  of  hazy  mental  pictures  of  agreeable  things ;  for  there  have 
come  down  to  me  from  the  classical  works  of  which  I  could  not  construe  one  word, delight- 
ful recollections  of  the  marvelous  beauty  with  which  the  noble  and  the  touching  was  ex- 
pressed in  those  sonorous  and  flexible  languages  which  ancient  civilizations  have  trans- 
mitted as  exemplors  of  perfection,  unattainable  to  us,  of  the  expression  of  the  human 
emotions.  The  impressions  are  delightful  and  will  never  be  effaced,  but  I  could  but 
poorly  afford  the  years  of  life  which  I  paid  for  them,  and  of  which  they  are  the  only 
remains.  My  home  environment  turned  my  activities  in  such  directions.  Other  boys  had 
different  influences  and  different  inclinations,  but  they  developed  according  to  their  nature 
and  opportunity  because  they  could.  They  were  not  weighted  down  with  the  burden  of 
never  ending  school  tasks,  hopeless  of  accomplishment.  They  got  fun  out  of  life.  And 
their  teachers  were  not  slaves.  Some  of  them  were  inspiring  and  aroused  their  pupils  to 
useful  endeavor.  Some  were  phlegmatic  and  did  perfunctory  work.  It  is  just  the  same 
now. 

Doubtless  it  is  impossible  to  return  to  the  educational  conditions  of  fifty  years  ago. 
Probably  it  is  undesirable.  But  we  need  not  make  fools  of  ourselves  by  running  to  oppo- 
site extremes.  Thus  far  I  have  given  you  a  little  of  ancient  history, followed  by  something 
of  my  personal  experience.  It  is  now  time  to  turn  to  present  educational  conditions  with 
which  we  are  all  familiar,  and  which  it  will  be  best  to  look  at  with  our  own  eyes,  without 
regard  to  those  of  anybody  else, or  to  books.  What  we  ourselves  see  we  can  discuss  with 
some  assui'ance.  We  may  not  see  everything,  but  we  can  see  some  things,  and  they 
should  have  their  weight.  The  standpoint  of  the  victim  is,  of  course,  different  from 
that  of  the  executioner,  but  in  this  case,  I  am  sure,  is  entitled  to  more  consideration 
than  it  has  received.  When  we  examine  from  that  standpoint  we  see  our  school  eurri- 
eulums  utterly  overcrowded  in  an  attempt  to  make  the  pupils  conquer  the  entire  realm  of 
science  before  they  are  sixteen  years  old.  Of  course  this  is  an  exaggerated  statement, 
but  such  statements  are  useful.  They  fix  the  mind  on  an  underlying  truth,  which,  in  this 
case,  is  that  our  children  are  being   driven  to   attempt  more  than  they  can  possibly  ac- 
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complish  and  are  prematurely  breaking  down  as  a  result.  Our  courses  of  study  are 
planned  by  enthusiasts  in  teaching,  and  not,  as  they  should  be,  by  intelligent  fathers  and 
mothers  of  families. 

The  development  of  the  modern  methods  of  instruction  has  been  controlled  by  the 
necessities  of  the  ease.  Modern  methods  are  what  they  are  because  they  could  not  be 
otherwise  in  view  of  the  work  laid  out.  In  describing  the  country  school  of  a  half  century 
since,  I  pointed  out  that  the  period  of  common  school  instruction,  then  ranging  from  the 
age  of  six  years  to  the  age  of  eighteen  years  or  older,  was  devoted  to  the  study  of  about 
five  subjects,  and  that  the  method  was  constant  iteration.  The  born  student  among  the 
pupils  forced  his  way  to  more  rapid  advancement,  and  the  born  teacher  inspired  then  as 
he  inspires  now.  Now  the  average  period  spent  in  the  common  school  has  been  reduced 
by  some  years,  and  the  average  number  of  weeks  of  school  per  annum  has  been  raised 
about  fifty  per  cent.  In  place  of  five  subjects  to  occupy  the  attention  of  the  pupil  from 
six  years  of  age  to  the  age  of  eighteen,  the  course  of  study  of  the  schools  of  this  city  calls 
for  the  study  of  seventeen  subjects  between  the  age  of  six  and  graduation  from  the 
grades.  The  presentation  of  all  these  topics  but  three  —  manual  training,  cooking,  and 
sewing  —  is  begun  in  the  first  year  of  school  life,  and,  for  the  most  part,  continued  thru 
the  course,  the  intent  being  that  all  pupils  on  leaving  the  grammar  school  shall  be  fitted 
to  enter  upon  still  more  intensive  study  in  the  high  school.  It  is  evident  that  with  the 
old  method  of  instruction  any  attempt  to  deal  with  a  modern  course  of  study  would  be 
absolutely  hopeless.  No  progress  whatever  could  be  made.  In  the  attempt  to  grasp  so 
much,  almost  nothing  would  be  got.  But  one  after  another  these  new  topics  have  pushed 
their  way  into  the  curriculum.  It  has  been  assumed  that  they  were  essential  and  that 
ways  must  be  found  to  include  them.  Not  only  must  the  subjects  be  studied  but  it  is  the 
theory  that  they  must  be  learned.  The  child  must  be  so  trained  in  the  lower  grades  as  to 
be  intellectually  advanced  beyond  his  years.  As  such  development  is  not  a  natural  growth, 
the  impetus  must  come  from  some  source  outside  the  child.  That  source  is  the  teacher' 
Formerly  when  an  occasional  born  teacher  came  in  contact  with  an  occasional  born  stu- 
dent the  process  of  inspiration  and  response  was  a  mutual  delight.  When  President 
Garfield  said  that  when  Horace  Mann  was  on  one  end  of  a  log  and  himself  on  the  other, 
there  was  a  university,  he  expressed  the  spirit  of  the  old  education.  Now  every  teacher 
is  expected  to  do  the  work  of  the  born  teacher  and  every  pupil  to  attain  the  accomplish- 
ment of  a  born  student.  Neither  succeeds.  It  is  attempting  the  impossible.  Of  course 
there  is  the  old  proverb  that  if  you  shoot  at  the  sun  your  arrow  will  rise  higher  than  if 
yon  shoot  at  a  bush.  That  is  true,  but  it  is  also  true  that  an  arrow  thus  pointed  is  un- 
likely to  hit  anything.  A  child  can  pick  up  an  orange,  and  possibly  two  oranges,  but  if 
he  attempts  three  he  will  lose  all.  There  is  something  of  this  in  our  modern  education. 
I  see  no  evidence  of  better  trained  minds  in  the  young  people  whom  I  meet  than  I  remem- 
ber as  existing  in  those  with  whom  I  studied.  Those  who  have  it  in  them  come  to  their 
intellectual  kingdom,  those  who  have  it  not  remain  as  they  were  created.  But  all  alike 
they  pass  thru  the  school  curriculum,  and  the  attempt  to  make  silk  purses  out  of  all  the 
sow's  ears  in  the  world  has  resulted  in  the  invention,  development,  and  employment  of 
the  most  tremendous  intellectual  sausage  -stuffing  engine  that  the  imagination  can  con- 
ceive. Behind  it  is  the  omnipotent  power  of  the  wi  1  of  society,  its  instruments  are  the 
wretched  teachers  whose  hope  of  bread  and  butter  lies  in  the  number  of  pupils  whom  they 
can  "promote,"  and  its  victims  are  the  unfortunate  boys  and  girls  whom  it  forces  into 
the  desperate  and  relentless  struggle  of  life  from  the  moment  they  leave  their  mother's 
arms. 

I  have  much  confidence  in  the  ability  of  the  boy  of  the  period  to  take  care  of  himself, 
and  some  observation  of  school  boys  and  their  work  convinces  me  that,  in  their  struggle 
for  survival,  they  instinctively  realize  that  their  chief  effort  for  self-protection  must  be 
directed  against  the  machine  which  is  grinding  them.  And  they  do  very  well.  Examina- 
tion of  most  boy  graduates  of  the  grammar  schools  will  disclose  that  they  know  as  little 
as  could  be  desired  of  most  matters  with  which  they  have  been  tormented,  and  are  the 
restless,  mischievous,  and  blood-thirsty  little  animals  who  give  most  promise  of  a  sturdy 
and  useful  citizenship.     The  girls,  unfortunately,  are  not  endowed  with  such  powers  of 
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resistance,  and  are  endowed  with  the  rudiments  of  a  conscience  which  impels  them  to  at- 
tempt the  impossible  when  driven  to  it.     The  result  is  seen  in  the  grammar  schools,  and 
more  especially  in  the  high  schools,  in  a  prodigious  number  of  pale,  listless,  ansemic,  ex- 
hausted, half  broken  down  girls  whose  type  is  familiar  to  every  mother  as  existing  in  her 
own  or  some  other  family.     It  is  not  necessary  to  attribute  all   this  to  the  public  school 
system.     There  is  other  foolishness  in  abundance.     But  school  requirements  must  bear 
their  share  of  responsibility.     It  is  true,  I  believe,  that  there  are  more  girls  than  boys  in 
the  world,  and  possibly  it  may  be  claimed  that  we  can  profitably  spare  a  sufficient  number 
to  equalize  the  census  returns,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  me  proper  to  kill  them  off  in  that 
way.     It  is  no  enthanagia/    The  worst  thing  of  all,  except   that  the  number  of  victims  is 
not  so  large,  is  the  result  of  the  strain  upon  teachers.     They  cannot  shirk  unless,  happily, 
protected  by  a  life  tenure   of  office.     Then  they  can,  and  some  of  them  do.     I  know  no 
strain  so  severe  as  the  continuous  effort  to  inspire  other  people  to  endeavor.     Try  it  with 
your  own  children.    See  if  you  can  make  them  think  when  they  want  to  play. 
See  if  you  are  not  tired  when  you  have  tried  it  for  an  hour.     But  the  teacher  who 
attempts  what  is  demanded  of  her  must  do  this  all  day.     She  must  awaken  inter- 
est by  lucid  or  graphic  oral  presentations  of  her  subject,  which  it  has  cost  her 
hours  to  prepare.     She  must  follow  this  up  by  every  device  known  to  the  psycho- 
logical art  for  sustaining   the   interest   thus  aroused  and  inspiring  to  personal 
effort.    She  must  expend  this  effort,  not  on  mature  and  responsive  minds,  but  on 
those  of  whom  the  majority  are  unresponsive,  and  in  regard  to  subjects  always  a 
little  beyond  their  years,  but  which  she  must  so  simplify  as  to  bring  them  within 
their  comprehension.     If  she  does  not  succeed,  they  will  not  retain  what  she  im- 
parts even  long  enough  to  pass  the  examination  —  they  will  in  no  case  remember 
it  much  longer — and,  if  they  do  not  pass  the  examination,  the  teacher  is  held 
responsible.    The  vitality  of  the  teacher  —  that   is,   of  the  conscientious  and 
enthusiastic  teacher  —  is  sapped  for  the  benefit  of  her  pupils,  and  she  crawls  home, 
exhausted,  at  night,  to  correct  written  papers  in  the  evening.    Eight  hours  is  a 
day's  intellectual  work,  and  if  by  reason  of  strength  some  fellow  can  work  eighteen 
hours,  yet  are  his  days  labor  and  sorrow  which  he  has  no  right  to  inflict  upon 
other  folks.     Why  there  is  not  a  trade  union  of  teachers  I  cannot  imagine,  with 
a  strike  for  reasonable  working  hours,  the  banishment  of    specialists,  and  the 
repression  of  task-masters.    The  teacher  is  as  much  entitled  to  an  eight  hour  law 
as  a  hod  carrier.    From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  school  course  the  main 
reliance  for  securing  the  results  now  demanded  must  be  on  the  oral  work  of  the 
teacher,  and  the  younger   the  pupils  the  better  qualified  must  be  the  teacher. 
To  meet  the  demands  of  the  advanced  education,  the  teacher  must  be  acquainted 
with  all  literature,  a  born  story-teller,  so  familiar  with  history  as  to  be  able  to 
interest  boys  in  the  evolution  of  society,  when  their  only  normal  interest  in  his- 
tory is  the  fights  which  it  describes,  but  which  modern  education  rather  carefully 
suppresses  as  incompetent,  irrelevant,  and  immaterial;  they  must  be  informed  as 
to  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  human  tide  thru  the  ages,  and  be  ready  to  connect 
migration  and  development  with  the  physiographic   phenomena  which  have  so 
largely  controlled  them;  she  must  be  familiar  with  the  physiology  both  of  plants 
and  animals,  and  an  accomplished  biologist  —  if  she  is  not,  Heaven  pitv  the  un- 
fortunates whom  she  instructs  in  "Nature  Study";  she  must  know  how  mankind 
has  been  and  is  governed,  and   so   interest  those  in  her  charge  that  they  shall 
know  better  than  their  fathers  which  candidate  would  make  the  best  governor-, 
she  must  have  an  eye  so  well  trained,  and  a  hand  so  well  skilled  that  she  can  draw 
on  the  blackboard  as  she  talks  illustrations  suited  to  any  grade  of  advancement; 
she  must  be  a  dressmaker  and  a  cook,  and  the  science  of  cookery,  in  the  language 
of  the  San  Francisco  Course  of  Study,  must  be  "supplemented  by  experiments  in 
physics  and  chemistry"  and  include  the  relative  cost  and  the  nutritive  ratios  of 
new  food  materials;  her  trained  mind  must  be  competent  to  analyze  the  knotiest 
problems  of  arithmetic  and  the  most  intricate  expressions  of  thought,  and  her 
expositions  of  science  and  art  must  be  as  lucid  as  distilled  water,  while  the  Eng- 
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lish  as  spoken  by  her  must  be  a  marvel  of  grace  and  a  comfort  to  the  listener;  she 
must  be  able  to  instruct  persuasively  in  hygiene  and  morals,  and  withal  be  a 
driving  and  moving  intellectual  pump  to  ram  all  this  stuff  into  her  pupils'  noddles. 
Do  I  hear  you  say  that  this  is  an  unseemly  burlesque  on  modern  education?  It  is 
not.  Have  you  read  the  three  hundred  page  course  of  study  now  in  force  in  this 
city?  I  have  —  a  good  deal  of  it  —  and  solemnly  declare  that  no  person  less  accom- 
plished than  I  have  described  could  carry  it  out.  More  than  that,  while  perhaps 
no  single  educational  authority  would  have  the  face,  in  cold  blood,  to  demand  all 
these  qualifications  in  a  teacher,  the  aggregate  demands  of  the  recognized 
specialists  in  education  would  greatly  exceed  them.  Of  course  teachers  do  not 
possess  such  qualifications,  and  of  course  the  work  is  not  done  as  laid  out.  But 
it  is  tried,  and  when  the  pupils  get  into  the  high  schools  the  pressure  is  tremen- 
dous. There  the  work  is  done  by  specialists,  each  concentrating  all  thought  on 
one  class  of  subjects,  each  prodded  by  university  specialists  above  him  upon  whose 
approval  depends  his  own  reputation,  each  fighting  to  control  the  student's  time 
and  thought,  and  the  unhappy  pupils  are  in  the  focus  of  all  these  forces. 

The  modern  normal  school — or  abnormal  school — is  the  place  where  once  inno" 
cent  girls  are  trained  to  the  performance  of  this  deadly  work.  Raw  graduates 
from  the  high  school  are  set  to  work  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  education 
which  involves  problems  which  tax  the  most  vigorous  and  maturest  intellects, 
and  the  basis  of  all  their  work  is  a  study  of  the  laws  of  the  development  of  the 
human  mind.  As  a  rule  they  can  do  nothing  whatever  with  it.  They  are  not  old 
enough  for  one  thing.  The  most  of  them  shed  their  instruction  on  this  subject 
as  a  duck's  back  sheds  water.  All  good  psychological  instruction  has  a  physical 
basis,  and  no  one  is  competent  to  deal  with  it  who  has  not,  in  the  language  of 
Rabelais,  "  by  frequent  dissections  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  other  world,  which 
is  man."  The  girls  do  not  usually  dissect  even  the  lower  animals  in  normal 
schools.  Such  ideas  as  they  have  of  the  nervous  system,  which  is  the  basis  of  the 
study  of  psychology,  they  get  from  books  and  from  lectures.  It  takes  a  remark- 
ably bright  mind  and  considerable  maturity  to  obtain  such  knowledge  in  that 
way.  The  theory  is,  that  having  thus  obtained  knowledge  of  the  development  of 
the  child's  mind, the  teacher  will  become  so  skilled  that  in  all  periods  of  its  growth 
she  can  so  adapt  her  instructions  to  the  child's  capacity  for  the  time  being  as  to 
get  out  of  him  the  last  possible  ounce  of  effort.  It  is  felt  that  this  is  necessary 
if  the  desired  work  is  to  be  accomplished  or  any  approach  made  to  it,  and  my 
admiration  is  unbounded  for  the  skill  with  which  the  theory  is  worked  out.  The 
trouble  is  that  the  normal  girls  are  not  prepared  for  it,  nor  have  they  the  ana- 
lytical power  pr  the  judgment  to  apply  such  knowledge  if  they  had  it.  To  the 
mass  of  them  it  is  very  dreary  work.  Through  all  their  course  they  teach  for  an 
hour  or  two  a  day  under  the  eye  of  a  critic.  But  when  one  class  of  restless 
untrained  boys,  many  wholly  beyond  parental  control,  has  its  teacher  changed 
three  or  four  times  a  day,  you  can  imagine  the  strain  on  each  student  teacher. 
The  strain  of  that  hour  and  a  half  of  discipline,  coupled  with  a  conscientious 
effort  to  give  instruction  and  inspire  to  study,  would  alone  send  half  their  mothers 
to  bed  for  a  week.  But  simultaneously  they  must  carry  on  their  own  studies  in 
many  new  lines,  upon  each  of  which  is  expected  accurate  thought  and  clear-cut 
reports  and  recitations.  Those  who  can  do  it  and  live  through  it  do  make  well- 
equipped  teachers,  and  if  they  have  it  in  them  make  good  teachers;  but  what  of 
the  rest  ?  I  have  known  girls  in  normal  schools  to  rise  mornings  at  four  or  five, 
and  work  till  they  dropped  from  sheer  weariness  at  night,  and  to  keep  it  up  day 
after  day  and  week  after  week  so  far  as  their  physical  strength  would  possibly 
permit,  and  they  did  it  because  they  could  not  otherwise  do  what  was  required  of 
them.  Why  their  mothers  did  not  and  do  not  raise  a  riot  is  beyond  my  compre- 
hension. 

Suppose  such  a  girl  is  paying  her  own  way  or  lives  at  borne  and  needs  to  help 
her  mother.    How  shall  she  do  it  ?    She  does  not  do  it.    Her  education  comes  out 
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of  her  mother's  back.  Shall  the  profession  of  teaching  be  confined  to  the  well  to 
do?  They  are  a  wearied  lot.  They  are  attempting  the  impossible.  Singing  is 
no  longer  taught  for  the  noise  it  makes  and  the  fun  there  is  in  it,  but  for  the 
conscious  and  directed  cultivation,  development,  and  control  of  the  emotions. 
"  What  are  you  doing  now  ?"  was  said  to  one  of  these  neophytes  who  had  set  her 
class  singing  in  despair  of  keeping  them  so  quiet  in  any  other  way.  "Arousing 
emotions,"  was  the  answer.  "  But  what  emotions  ? — joy,  sorrow,  fear,  hope, 
endeavor?  What?"  "  Oh,  I  dunno,"  said  the  tired  girl,  "just  emotions."  The 
subject  was  all  out  of  her  reach.    Ten  years  hence  she  would  be  prepared  for  it. 

I  shall  not  go  further  into  this.  You  who  have  children  in  the  schools  as 
pupils  or  teachers  will  know  whether  my  description  of  conditions  is  correct.  It 
will  be  more  agreeable  to  consider  what  we  might  do. 

I  suppose  that  all  will  agree  that  the  work  of  the  school  should  fit  the  children 
for  life.  But  for  what  life  ?  Not  for  the  life  of  the  gutter,  of  course,  but  for  a 
life  which  will  keep  them  out  of  the  gutter.  For  the  life  of  Nob  Hill  and  Pacific 
Heights  ?  That  is  an  attractive  life  certainly,  but  very  few  ever  live  it.  It  would 
seem  absurd  for  the  State  to  expend  great  sums  of  money  to  fit  children  for  a 
career  upon  which  they  will  never  enter;  but  it  is  my  indictment  of  modern 
public  education  that  it  attempts  that  very  thing.  All  the  work  of  the  grade 
schools  is  planned  to  lay  the.  foundation  for  high  school  study,  regardless  of  the 
fact  that  but  a  very  small  number  ever  enter  the  high  school.  All  the  work  of 
the  high  school  is  based  on  the  entrance  requirements  of  the  university,  regard- 
less of  the  fact  that  very  few  high  school  graduates  ever  enter  the  university. 
The  university  is  manned  by  specialists  who  virtually  fix  the  entrance  require- 
ments for  their  departments.  These  specialists  and  their  universities  are  com- 
peting among  themselves  for  the  reputation  of  turning  out  the  most  thoroughly 
equipped  graduates.  Let  there  be  no  mistake  about  this.  There  is  just  as  much 
competition  in  education  as  in  dry  goods.  Year  by  year  the  entrance  require- 
ments of  the  universities  are  raised,  and  as  there  is  a  prejudice  against  keeping 
them  in  undergraduate  courses  until  they  are  gray-headed,  each  rise  in  the 
demands  of  the  university  means  another  jab  of  the  spurs  into  the  reeking  sides 
of  the  jaded  high  schools,  which  in  turn  relieve  themselves  by  requiring  still 
more  of  those  below  them,  who  are  already  worked  beyond  the  limit  of  their 
strength.  If  the  results  justified  all  this  torture  of  the  helpless,  something  might 
be  said  for  it.  They  do  not.  The  average  boy  does  not  read  any  better,  spell  any 
better,  write  any  better,  cipher  any  better,  think  any  better,  or  develop  any  better 
than  the  average  boy  of  fifty  years  ago.  He1  does  learn  to  draw  a  little,  which  is 
good  for  him,  and  he  does  learn  to  see  a  little  if  his  teacher  happens  to  have 
learned  it  before  him  ;  he  may  get  some  knowledge  of  tools  and  their  uses.  At 
the  cost  of  the  vitality  of  his  teacher  he  does  get  rammed  into  him,  with  his 
language  study  and  word  analysis,  some  trifling  knowledge  of  the  physical  world 
about  him  ;  but  so  long  as  the  novel  shelves  of  the  public  libraries  are  open  to 
him,  he  will  mostly  revert  to  their  unprofitable  pages  for  his  intellectual  diet  so 
far  as  he  reads  at  all.  Two  persons  of  the  same  age  and  mental  capacity  will 
know  about  the  same  number  of  things.  The  modern  theory  of  education  assumes 
that  the  things  learned  from  schoolmasters  are  more  desirable  than  the  things 
learned  from  observation  and  experience.  That  is  certainly  so  in  some  cases.  I 
do  not  think  it  is  so  in  all  cases.  Nobody  more  appreciates  the  value  of  a  trained 
mind  than  I,  but  I  believe  the  mental  training  which  the  artisan  gets  from  his 
trade  and  his  intercourse  with  men  is  sadly  underestimated.  One  such  man — a 
printer — testifying  before  the  United  States  Industrial  Commission  on  the  con- 
ditions of  labor,  said: 

"  We  have  set  a  mark  for  all  the  world,  and  that  is  the  reason  for  our  standard 
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of  living.  We  have  been  sacrificing  for  years  and  years,  in  my  judgment,  our 
physical  and  moral  condition  to  our  mental  condition.  In  seeking  for  gold  we 
have  forgotten  some  of  the  vital  principles  of  civilization."* 

That  man  would  be  called  uneducated,  but  he  was  not.  He  had  a  trained 
mind,  and  you  will  find  trained  minds  in  sound  bodies  in  rough  clothes  working 
on  every  building  now  erecting  in  San  Francisco.  They  are  as  plenty  there  as 
anywhere.  I  do  not  see  that  university  education  greatly  changes  the  daily  habit 
of  thought  among  young  people.  I  see  a  good  deal  of  one  family  in  which  are 
three  educated  young  ladies.  They  do  not  habitually  discuss  Ibsen,  or  Spencer, 
or  evolution,  or  psychology.    They  talk  about  clothes. 

It  seems  to  me  that  public  education  should  fit  for  the  average  life.    Some 
years  since,  from  such  data  as  I  could  get,  I  reached  the  conclusion  that  the 
average  income  of  the  families  of  this  city  was  about  that  of  the  skilled  artisan 
in  constant  employment— say  $100  per  month  or  less.    I  see  no  reason  to  doubt 
the  substantial  correctness  of  that  conclusion.    The  most  of  us  go  thru  life  in 
very  humble  capacities.    It  is  for  such  life  that  the  most  of  us  should  be  fitted. 
Those  who  have  it  in  them  to  fill  wider  spheres  will  find  their  way  into  them  as 
they  always  have.    For  the  humbler  walks  of  life  the  utility  studies  are  most 
necessary.    They  train  the  mind,  the  eye,  and  the  hand  very  satisfactorily.    Too 
much  culture  may  shut  off  avenues  of  enjoyment  without  opening  others.    I  have 
always  regretted  the  day  when  I  was  educated  out  of  the  enjoyment  of  such  music 
as  I  could  hear  every  day,  or  perhaps  hear  at  all  without  paying  more  than  I  can 
afford.    It  would  be  a  calamity  to  educate  the  children  of  Telegraph  Hill  out  of 
the  enjoyment  of  rag-time  music.    Happily  it  cannot  be  done.     Do  not  misunder- 
stand me  as  not  appreciating  culture  and  refinement,  the  development  of  all  the 
faculties  and  the  broadening  of  life.    I  can  view  this  subject  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  modern  educator,  and  fully  appreciate  the  elevation  of  thought,  the  mag- 
nificence of  conception,  the  earnest  desire  for  human  welfare,  the  nobleness  of 
aspiration  of  the  great  leaders  of  educational  thought.    But  I  am  recalled  to 
earth  by  the  thought  of  the  needs  of  the  body,  the  inequality  of  human  powers, 
and  the  shortness  of  human  life.    It  is  best  to  try  what  most  of  us  can  do,  rather 
than  that  which  few  of  us  can  do.    Youth  is  the  time  for  enjoyment     It  is  wicked 
to  deprive  youth  of  opportunities  which   may  never  return.    Twelve  or  fifteen 
hours  per  day  is  too  much  work  for  pupil  or  teacher.    I  am  old  and  tough,  but  I 
should  never  have  been  either  had  I  been  subjected  to  the  pressure  of  modern 
education  and  endeavored  to  respond  to  it.    1  find  eight  hours  of  intellectual  work 
sufficient  for  a  mind  somewhat  trained.    Six  hours  of  such  work  is  quite  enough 
for  youth  under  sixteen.    Eight  hours  is  enough  for  any  one.    Eight  hours  five 
times  a  week,  with  the  usual  vacations,  is  quite  strain  enough  on  the  vitality  of 
any  conscientious  teacher.    If  she  does  more  it  is  at  the  peril  of  her  health.    A 
teacher  or  a  pupil  is  as  much  entitled  to  a  short  day  as  an  artisan.    More  entitled, 
for  the  work  is  harder.    Bishop  Potter  testified  that  his  Board  of  Conciliation  in 
New  York  fixed  a  working  week  of  47*  hours  for  lithographers,  because  that  was 
all  that  the  average  man  could  endure  of  such  work  and  thrive.     It  is  far  less 
difficult  than  the  study  of  psychology  or  the  writing  of  "reports"  by  untrained 
minds.    Says  the  Bishop:   "The  human  mind  has  in  departments  of  higher 
activity  but  so  much  power  of  sustained  attention,  and  after  that  point  is  passed 
that  power  is  not  only  greatly  weakened,  but  it  becomes  so  far  debilitated  as  to 
invalidate  the  excellence  of  the  work.    Applied  to  other  forms  of  labor,  it  would 
be  possible  for  a  man  to  do  a  longer  stint  without  fatigue." 

We  have  noted  that  national  education  is  usually  a  manifestation  of  national 
impulses.  It  is  so  in  our  case,  and  the  national  impulse  is  rush,  hurry,  strive, 
compete,  override,  struggle  for  the  mastery.    The  few  can  win.    The  many  must 
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fail.  The  educational  system  which  we  have  developed  will  do  its  most  perfect 
work  if  it  comes  to  teach  self-restraint,  moderation,  quiet.  The  world  will  go  on 
well  enough  if  we  do  not  push  it,  and  especially  if  we  do  not  set  our  children  at 
the  wheel.  The  trade  unions  demand  short  hours  in  order  that  their  members 
may  have  time  and  strength  for  social  activities.  Why  is  not  that  good  for  the 
teacher  and  the  teacher's  environment  ?  The  average  woman  teacher  who  reaches 
her  school-room  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  leaves  it  at  five  in  the  after- 
noon has  exhausted  her  strength.  Forty  hours  of  school  work  per  week,  with  the 
usual  vacations,  is  the  limit  beyond  which  she  may  not  safely  pass.  The  imma- 
ture girl  student  should  attempt  far  less.  From  the  close  of  our  school  day  to  the 
beginning  of  the  next,  neither  teacher  nor  pupil  should  give  more  thought  to  school 
affairs  than  the  carpenter  gives  to  the  building  upon  which  he  works,  and  what 
cannot  be  well  done  in  those  hours  should  be  left  undone.  Nobody  will  care  and 
nobody  will  be  harmed.  Those  who  are  created  to  excel  will  discover  their  own 
way  to  excellence,  and  the  others  should  be  left  in  peace.  It  is  both  comfortable 
and  useful  to  be  ignorant  of  most  things.  I  know  of  no  gauge  that  will  prove 
that  the  pleasures  of  the  trained  intellect  are  any  "  higher,"  or  in  any  way  more 
valuable,  than  those  of  the  untrained,— that  Browning  is  nobler  than  Dooley, 
that  Wagner  is  more  delightful  than  rag-time,  that  the  psychological  reactions 
excited  by  a  great  work  of  art,  when  exposed  to  a  trained  eye,  are  any  more  agree- 
able than  those  aroused  by  pork  and  beans  in  a  capable  stomach.  The  enjoyment 
of  any  of  them  are  matters  of  habit  and  training,  and  I  am  inclined  to  the  belief 
that  among  innocent  emotions  those  are  most  useful  which  can  be  experienced  by 
the  greatest  number.  At  any  rate  it  is  time  that  we  learned  to  direct  the  struggle 
of  Man  with  Nature,  which  has  persisted  through  the  ages  into  a  struggle  with 
human  nature  to  restrain  its  excesses.  It  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  conform  our 
endeavor  to  our  physical  powers.  Let  us  cease  to  attempt  the  impossible.  Let 
us  stop  killing  our  teachers,  and  give  the  children  a  rest. 


Our  High  School  System  as  Related  to 
the  State. 

BY  ARTHUR   J.    PILLSBURT, 
Editor  of  the  Tulare  Register. 

I  was  much  interested  in  an  article  related  to  this  question  from  the  pen  of 
Superintendent  Thomas  J.  Kirk,  which  appeared  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Satur- 
day Bee,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  too  much  can  be  said  on  the  subject 
between  now  and  the  holding  of  the  election  next  year.  The  High  School  has 
friends  enough  in  California  to  require  that  justice  be  done  it  if  only  those  friends 
can  be  aroused  to  demand  justice;  but  the  High  School  also  has  more  enemies 
than  such  friends  of  secondary  education  are  aware  of,  and  some  of  them  are  very 
powerful. 

I  have  before  me  a  letter  from  the  cashier  of  one  of  the  largest  savings  banks 
in  this  State  in  which  occurs  this  sentence:  "We  are  not  prepared  to  endorse  the 
proposition  that  a  High  School  education  is  essential  to  the  prosperity  cr  happi- 
ness of  a  business  man,"  and  the  institution  which  he  represents  has  resisted  the 
inclusion  of  bank  lands  in  a  High  School  district  and,  so  far,  with  success. 

There  are  two  classes  of  people,  I  take  it,  who  will  join  this  venerable  cashier 
in  refusing  to  endorse  the  proposition  that  a  High  School  education  is  essential 
to  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  a  business  man  or  woman,  or  an  intelligent 
American  citizen.  One  of  these  classes  is  made  up  of  men  like  our  cashier,  the 
horizons  of  whose  lives  are  bounded  by  the  periphery  of  an  American  dollar.    The 
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other  class  is  composed  of  those  who  are  not  yet  awake  to  the  need  of  secondary 
education.  The  lirst  class  have  got  to  be  whipped  out  of  their  old  fogy  boots  at 
the  polls  and  before  the  Legislature,  and  the  task  is  not  going  to  be  any  too  easy. 
The  second  class  has  got  to  oe  educated  up  to  the  need  of  the  time,  and  that  task 
will  also  not  be  light,  with  something  less  than  a  year  for  doing  the  work. 

The  attitude  of  California  toward  her  High  School  system  is  anomalous  and 
ought  not  to  be.  Our  State  provides  liberally  for  elementary  education  and  it 
has  not  been  parsimonious  in  its  support  of  the  University  of  California,  but  the 
High  School,  the  connecting  link  between  the  lower  and  higher  forms  of  educa- 
tion, receives  no  aid  at  all  from  the  State,  and  the  responsibility  for  this  organi- 
zation, conduct  and  maintenance  of  High  Schools  is  thrown  entirely  upon  those 
communities  which  have  the  enterprise  and  love  of  learning  needful  to  induce 
them  to  take  upon  themselves  a  burden  that  is  not  easy,  and  an  obligation  which 
such  communities  are  not  always  fitted  adequately  to  discharge.  It  is  time  that 
California  adopted  its  High  School  offspring  into  the  educational  family  and  pro- 
vided at  least  in  part  for  its  maintenance. 

The  American  idea  of  free,  public  educa'ion  is  that  the  State  shall  set  up  an 
educational  ladder  that  shall  reach  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  University,  to 
the  end  that  young  men  and  women  who  have  the  instinct  to  climb  may  pass  over 
that  ladder  as  a  birthright.  California  has  suffered  a  break  in  the  ladder  that  it 
should  lose  no  time  in  spanning. 

Now,  for  some  reasons  for  the  faith  that  is  in  me.  The  primary  and  grammar 
schools  have  performed  their  joint  function  when  they  have  put  the  pupil  in  the 
possession  of  the  tools  indispensable  for  the  acquisition  of  intelligence,  but  they 
have  not  opened  the  windows  of  the  youthful  mind  out  upon  any  intellectual  vis- 
tas likely  to  prove  inviting.  The  pupil  is  put  in  possession  of  tools  without  being 
taught  how  to  use  them.  He  knows  how  to  read,  but  not  what  to  read.  He 
knows  how  to  write,  but  his  training  in  composition  has  been  very  slight,  and  he 
is  not  capable  of  effective  expression,  either  oral  or  written.  After  many  years 
of  effort  he  has  succeeded  in  memorizing  a  considerable  variety  of  hard,  dry  facts, 
but  little  or  no  stimulus  has  been  given  his  imagination  and  his  view  of  life  is 
still  shut  in.  At  the  time  of  completing  his  grammar  school  course  the  pupil  is 
barely  at  the  threshold  of  adolescence,  has  pipped  his  infant  shell,  and  is  barely 
coming  to  himself,  has  acquired  some  proficiency  in  memorizing,  but  has  not  been 
taught  how  to  think.  To  turn  him  out  of  school  at  that  age  with  so  meager  a 
preparation  for  life  is  to  equip  him  for  the  performance  of  only  the  humblest 
utilities  and  for  the  most  narrow  capacity  for  enjoying  the  good  things  of  life. 
It  leaves  him  nothing  more  than  a  mere  industrial  factor,  like  the  ox,  with  a 
capacity  for  enjoyment  most  likely  confined  within  a  purely  physical  range.  If 
anything  better  and  broader  come  into  his  life,  it  must  be  from  outside  the  school 
system  which  the  State  has  afforded. 

The  High  School  stands  at  the  parting  of  the  ways.  It  occupies  the  time 
betwixt  adolescence  and  adulthood.  The  mind  then  for  the  first  time  has  power 
to  co-ordinate,  to  trace  relationships,  to  compare  —  to  think.  Taking  the  pupil 
from  the  grammar  school,  where  he  has  been  taught  the  use  of  intellectual  tools, 
the  High  School  teaches  him  what  to  construct;  and  sends  him  about  his  way 
with  definite  ideas  as  to  how  he  will  order  his  life,  what  sort  of  a  character  he 
will  fashion,  with  the  elemental  tools,  the  use  of  which  he  has  learned.  It  is 
trite  to  say  that  the  High  School  is  the  poor  man's  college,  but  so  it  is  and  is 
likely  ever  to  be.  The  professional  man  and  specialist  will  go  on  to  college,  take 
post  graduate  courses  and  so  on  thru  special  schools  of  training,  but  the  typical 
American  citizen,  having  acquired  in  the  High  School  an  adequate  outlook  upon 
life's  possibilities  and  pleasures,  will  go  from  the  High  School  to  the  shop,  farm, 
and  home,  to  live  each  his  own  life  and  do  his  work  in  the  world,  intelligent, 
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broad  in  range  of  mental  and  moral  vision,  the  bightst  type  of  citizenry  the  world 
will  know. 

It  is  entirely  possible  that  the  precise  sphere  of  High  School  effort  has  not 
yet  been  determined.  The  High  School  must  take  the  first  pupil  where  the  gram- 
mar school  leaves  him.  That  much  is  foreordained,  but  it  does  not  follow  that 
the  High  School  must  take  the  pupil  clear  to  where  the  University  would  like  to 
have  him  brought.  I  think  that  the  State  should  make  the  University  take  the 
pupil  where  the  High  School  can  most  advantageously  leave  him,  for  the  end  and 
aim  of  the  poor  man's  college  must  be  to  tit  the  pupil  for  life  rather  than  for  en- 
trance into  the  college  of  the  wealthy,  or  the  college  of  those  who  are  to  enter 
upon  highly  specialized  work. 

Nevertheless  the  demands  made  upon  the  High  School  will  be  a.uite  onerous 
and  varied  enough  to  fill  four  years  of  ambitious  adolescence.  The  paramount 
function  of  the  High  School  must  be  to  induct  the  pupil  into  the  elemental  mys- 
tery of  human  learning,  history,  language,  literature,  science.  These  provided 
for,  the  High  School  should  devote  at  least  one  study  and  recitation  period  each 
day  to  such  special  knowledge  and  training  as  will  equip  the  pupil  to  intelligently 
begin  work  upon  the  farm,  in  the  counting  room,  the  shop,  or  the  home  — to  open 
the  windows  of  the  understanding  in  the  direction  of  a  life  work,  as  well  as  in 
that  of  a  broadened  outlook  upon  human  affairs  and  accomplishments.  This  can 
be  done. 

It  will  be  entirely  practicable  to  teach  in  a  High  School  the  elements  of  the 
science  of  scientific  farming:  Agricultural  chemistry,  botany,  entomology,  soil 
analysis,  etc.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  farmer  of  the  future  should  deal  with 
an  alchemy,  surpassing  in  mystery  that  of  the  electrician,  without  a  suspicion  of 
why  he  does  what  he  does. 

It  will  be  entirely  practicable  to  teach  in  the  High  School  course  of  four  years 
the  elements  of  every  day  business:  Commercial  geography,  bookkeeping,  type- 
writing, and  shorthand.  There  will  have  to  be  practice  beyond  the  school  period 
to  insure  proficiency,  but  the  pupils  can  be  put  so  far  upon  their  way  that  they 
can  perfect  themselves  in  their  chosen  field  of  work  without  having  to  prolong 
their  school  life  beyond  the  High  School  period. 

It  will  be  entirely  practicable  to  teach,  as  an  aside,  in  a  High  School  course 
of  four  years  so  much  of  mechanics  as  will  make  a  pupil  all  his  life  handy  with 
tools  and  exact  in  all  that  he  does.  It  would  be  too  much  to  undertake  to  teach 
handicrafts  in  a  High  School,  but  the  hand  and  the  eye  need  training  as  well  as 
the  power  to  think,  and  such  training  must  be  had,  if  at  all,  during  that  period 
of  adolescence  when  the  pupil  will  be  in  the  High  School  anyhow. 

It  will  be  entirely  practicable  to  teach,  as  an  aside,  and  in  connection  with  a 
four  years'  High  School  course,  so  much  of  domestic  economy  as  will  fit  the  girl 
graduate  for  home  life,  for  domestic  needle  work,  cutting  and  fitting  her  own 
garments  and  cooking  wholesome  food  wholesomely  and  serving  it  appetizingly. 

It  will  be  entirely  practicable  during  a  four  years'  High  School  course  so  to 
carry  along  these  elective  training  courses  as  to  link  the  more  theoretical  part  of 
school  work  closely  with  everyday  business,  industry  and  life,  and  to  fit  the 
graduate  for  immediate  entrance  upon  his  life  pursuit.  It  will  at  once  tend  to 
make  him  an  efficient  industrial  factor  and  an  intelligent,  liberal-minded  citizen. 

If  the  poverty  of  our  state  were  so  extreme  that  it  could  provide  but  one 
stage  of  education  for  its  youth,  that  stage  should,  of  course,  embrace  the 
Primary  and  Grammar  Grade  course,  but  if  it  were  able  to  add  to  this  another 
degree  of  learning,  it  should  be  the  High  School  rather  than  the  University  de- 
gree. If  any  form  of  education  should  be  left  to  local  initiative  and  private  en- 
terprise it  should  be  that  higher  education  which  is  embraced  in  the  University 
course  and  not  the  High  School  course  which  California  has,  so  far  as  the  State  is 
concerned,  left  out  of  its  educational  ladder. 
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I  think  that  I  may  reasonably  make  claim  to  having  outlined  with  some 
liberality  the  work  which  a  High  School  should  undertake  to  do;  and,  if  it 
undertake  to  do  this,  it  will  be  seen  that  such  a  school  must  be  liberally 
provided  for  in  buildings,  teaching  force,  and  apparatus.  The  task  will  be 
found  quite  beyond  the  means  of  small  and  isolated  or  farming  communities. 
Therefore  State  aid  is  needed. 

The  support  of  the  common  schools  is  jointly  carried  by  local  initiative, 
county  enterprise,  and  State  aid.  The  State  University  is  sustained  by  the 
State  as  a  whole.  There  is  no  reason,  economic  or  logical,  why  the  State 
and  the  community  may  not  join  in  maintaining  High  Schools. 

It  has  been  objected  that  all  have  access  to  the  advantages  offered  by  the 
primary  schools  and  all  have,  access  to  the  University,  but  that  all  could  not 
have  access  to  the  High  Schools;  and,  therefore,  High  Schools  ought  not  to 
be  aided  out  of  a  common  State  fund.  This  objection  can  be  reached  by 
making  the  bestowal  of  State  aid  conditioned  upon  a  waiving  of  the  right 
to  charge  a  tuition. 

It  would  be  proper  for  the  community  applying  for  State  aid  for  High 
Schools  to  first  build  and  equip  a  High  School  building  and,  I  should  say, 
vote  $3  in  local  tax  to  each  $2  to  be  received  from  the  State  at  large.  I 
should  favor  basing  State  aid  on  the  average  daily  attendance  of  pupils  at, 
possibly,  a  rate  of  $2  per  pupil  per  month.  If  this  did  not  lighten  the  load 
of  each  High  School  district,  it  would  at  all  events  increase  the  efficiency; 
and  the  efficiency  of  High  Schools  will  have  to  be  considerably  increased 
before  they  will  cover  the  utilities  I  have  outlined. 

The  Constitutional  Amendment  proposing  State  aid  to  High  Schools,  to 
be  voted  for  next  year,  contemplates  the  naming  in  the  appropriation  measure 
of  the  specific  schools  which  are  to  receive  such  appropriations.  Aid  should 
go  to  all  if  to  any,  but  a  wise  surveillance  might  be  required  on  the  part  of 
the  State  Board  of  Education  to  guard  against  misappropriation  and  misuse. 

There  are  now  129  High  Schools  in  this  State.  That  law  will  not  prove 
beneficent  which  doubles  the  number  of  High  Schools  without  doubling  the 
attendance.  In  other  words,  not  every  cross  road  should  attempt  a  High 
School;  and  yet  there  ought  to  be  a  High  School  at  every  considerable  trad- 
ing center.  A  multiplicity  of  weak  High  Schools  with  only  partial  courses 
will  not  so  well  subserve  the  public  need  as  fewer  schools,  larger  and  better 
equipped.  Therefore,  I  am  not  sure  but  that  State  aid  ought  to  be  limited 
to  High  Schools  in  incorporated  towns  or  to  High  Schools  having  an  average 
daily  attendance  of  fifty  pupils  or  more. 

Whatever  is  done  in  the  direction  of  State  aid  to  High  School  support 
should  be  done  with  a  view  to  becoming  a  permanent  policy.  Such  aid  is 
not  wanted  by  fits  and  starts.  High  schools  should  be  established  only 
where  they  can  be  maintained.      We  must  look  to  a  policy  of  permanency. 

The  Constitutional  Amendment  which  will  pave  the  way  for  this  is  before 
the  people.  The  opposition  to  it  will  be  technical  and  covert  rather  than 
open  and  on  principle,  and  it  is  not  too  soon  to  begin  a  campaign  of  education 
for  the  amendment's  adoption. 


James  Russell  Lowell:  We  cannot  have  ideal  teachers  in  our  public 
schools  for  the  price  we  pay,  or  in  the  numbers  we  require. 


Trustees'   Duties. 

A   Paper  of  Special  Interest  to   District   School  Trustees. 

The  following  is  the  interesting  address  of  Dr.  George  C.  Sheppard,  as 
delivered  before  the  county  school  department  of  the  Teachers'  Institute  of 
San  Diego  County: 

'  'I  have  been  asked  to  speak  on  'The  Business  Side  of  a  School  Trustee's 
Duties.'  Of  all  the  duties  of  a  school  trustee,  as  laid  down  in  the  school  law 
of  California,  there  is  not  one  whose  due  performance  does  not  conduce  to 
the  profit  or  improvement  of  the  school  district,  and  consequently  not  one 
should  be  left  out  of  his  category .  There  are  some  which  are  absolutely 
essential  to  the  organization  and  development  of  the  school  district,  and  these 
will  claim  the  larger  share  of  our  attention.  The  administration  of  a  school 
district  calls  for  the  exercise  of  the  same  qualities  that  are  necessary  for  the 
conduction  of  a  private  business,  punctuality,  efficiency  and  honesty.  He 
must  perform  his  duties  faithfully  and'expect  to  suffer  his  own  conveniences 
at  times  to  meet  the  demands  made  upon  him. 

"In  spite  of  the  tendency  in  some  quarters  to  belittle  the  office,  it  is  one 
which  involves  interests  of  vital  importance,  and  the  results  following  the 
administration,  whether  good  or  bad,  are  striking  illustrations  of  the  effects 
of  the  system.  A  careless  board,  an  indifferent  teacher,  a  school  of  no  life 
or  interest,  and  a  community  of  lowered  educational  aims;  a  live  board,  a 
conscientious  teacher,  a  school  ambitious  to  excel,  a  community  abreast  of 
the  educational  progress  of  the  day.  On  the  other  hand  the  office  should 
know  its  place,  an  over  officious  trustee  is  more  harmful  than  a  negligent 
one.  The  parent  who  has  placed  his  child  in  the  school  should  see  to  it  that 
fit  trustees  are  elected.  If  mistakes  have  been  made  the  next  election  will 
remedy  it. 

"The  first  duties  of  the  board  are  the  selection  and  appointment  of  a 
teacher,  fixing  the  length  of  a  school  year,  providing  the  supplies  and  meet- 
ing questions  in  regard  to  repairs  and  improvements.  A  clerk  should  be 
first  selected  to  attend  to  all  communications.  All  members  should  be  given 
sufficient  notice  of  intended  meetings,  matters  of  importance  should  be  acted 
upon  only  by  a  full  board,  and  it  is  conducive  of  harmony  to  keep  absent 
members  posted  on  the  action  of  the  board.  Avoid  the  appearance  of  two 
members  running  the  district  by  the  slighting  of  the  third. 

"Too  great  care  cannot  be  exercised  in  the  selection  of  a  teacher.  The 
county  office  and  superintendent  are  always .  ready  to  furnish  all  possible 
assistance  in  the  matter.  Credentials  will  be  offered,  but  their  value  depends 
upon  their  source.  School  officers  are,  as  a  rule,  too  good  natured  to  refuse 
a  recommendation.  All  possible  information  concerning  the  candidate  should 
be  obtained.  The  plan  of  having  the  candidates  in  turn  conduct  a  trial  class 
in  the  presence  of  the  board  seems  hardly  practicable  under  the  present  con- 
ditions.     A  personal   interview   is   essential.       Candidates  should   present 
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themselves  in  person,  as  in  this  way  only  can  a  fair  estimate  be  formed. 
Personality,  so  important  an  element  cannot  be  revealed  in  recommendations, 
however  flattering.  Previous  experience  should  be  given  its  full  weight  and 
allowance  for  circumstances  should  be  made  in  cases  of  ill  success.  The 
needs  of  a  district  and  wishes  of  the  patron  should  always  be  considered  in 
the  interests  of  harmony.  Upon  a  matter  of  principle,  however,  there  should 
be  no  yielding,  and  an  unfit  teacher  should  be  promptly  rejected.  To  adopt 
President  Roosevelt's  forcibly  expressed  decision,  'merit,  not  influence,' 
should  govern  the  selection. 

"To  avoid  trouble  an  agreement  should  be  signed  by  all,  stating  all  the 
decisions  reached — the  length  of  the  school  year,  matters  of  salary,  and  such 
other  matters.  A  verbal  agreement  sits  too  lightly  upon  some  people's  con- 
science. The  teacher  should  be  encouraged  to  arrive  before  the  opening  of 
school  to  become  acquainted  with  the  local  situation,  and  visit  the  parents 
and  the  children  in  their  homes.  Within  the  limits  of  county  board  rules, 
the  teacher  should  be  given  the  largest  amount  of  liberty  possible.  Let  her 
feel  that  you  have  confidence  in  her  judgment.  It  is  only  fair  in  the  second 
half  of  the  school  year  to  inform  her,  as  early  as  poss'ble,  as  to  whether  her 
work  is  satisfactory,  and  whether  she  may  expect  a  re-election,  which  can  be 
done  unofficially  and  the  contract  made  after  the  close  of  the  school  year. 
The  advantage  of  the  continuous  service  of  a  teacher  in  a  school,  when  satis- 
factory, need  only  to  be  mentioned,  and  frequent  changes  are  greatly  to  be 
deplored.  The  dela}'  of  the  pupils  and  teacher  in  becoming  acquainted  takes 
valuable  time  from  the  work,  which  may  account  for  the  complaint  that 
classes  are  falling  below  their  grades. 

"In  the  event  of  the  fortunate  selection  of  a  teacher,  who  has  judgment 
and  tact  to  keep  the  school  running  properly,  the  duties  of  trustee  are  easily 
performed.  But,  like  the  proverbial  course  of  true  love,  the  course  of  school 
affairs  never  runs  smooth,  and  never  will  as  long  as  human  nature  is  as  it  is 
now.  If,  when  trouble  comes,  there  is  a  division  in  the  district  and  discord 
in  the  board,  the  outlook  for  an  unsuccessful  school  and  a  discouraged  teacher 
is  excellent.  For  a  remedy  enter  upon  the  following  action:  Suspend  judg- 
ment. Do  little  talking;  get  at  the  facts  from  reliable  sources;  be  not  in- 
fluenced by  hear-say;  do  not  take  sides;  form  and  declare  an  opinion  only 
after  having  obtained  the  fullest  information. 

"In  the  interest  of  economy,  school  supplies  should  be  procured  in  as 
large  quantities  as  possible — the  year's  supply  can  be  estimated  by  consulta- 
tion with  the  teacher  and  reference  to  previous  years  consumption.  Patronize 
nearby  dealers  when  possible,  and  insist  upon  getting  the  best  materials, 
which  are  conducive  to  good  school  work. 

"The  schoolhouse  should  be  kept  in  good  repair — painted  and  insured. 
When  work  of  any  considerable  amount  is  necessary,  it  is  well  to  advertise 
tor  bids.  Trustees  should  be  watchful  of  the  expenditure  of  the  district  funds 
and  refuse  to  accept  poor  work  and  high  charges  often  done  to  keep  the 
money  in  the  district.  The  money  saved  is  needed  and  can  be  used  to  add 
to  the  library  fund,  decorate  the  school  room,  or  replenish  the  apparatus. 

"The  census  marshal  should  be  appointed  before  the  first  day  of  April, 
and  his  return  should  be  made  by  the  following  loth  of  May.  In  case  of 
competition,  the  office  should  be  given  to  the  lowest  competent  bidder. 

"The  clerk  should  keep  a  record  of  all  the  meetings  of  the  board  and 
district,  and  of  all  the  financial  transactions,  and  once  a  year  should  verify 
his  books  with  those  of  the  county  superintendent. 

"It  is  the  duty  of  every  trustee  to  keep  himself  fully  apprised  as  to  the 
progress  of  school  affairs,  and  study  the  needs  and  opportunities  for  improve- 
ment.    The  rule  for  school  visitation  should  be  fully  complied  with.     It  is 
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but  justice  to  the  teacher  to  judge  from  observation  rather  than  from  hear- 
say of  incompetent  witnessess. 

"The  ideal  trustee  is  yet  to  be  found,  but  in  the  face  of  the  steady  pro- 
gress of  educational  methods  towards  the  ideal  school,  the  trustee  of  the 
future  must  be  prepared  to  meet  the  conditions  of  the  change,  be  awakened 
to  the  reception  of  new  ideas  and  give  more  time  and  thought  to  the  matters 
committed  to  his  care.  In  a  word,  to  do  his  part  toward  attaining  the  end, 
which,  as  defined  recently  by  an  eminent  educator  of  the  east,  as  our 
national  goal  in  education — 'The  perfecting  of  individual  citizenship  in  a 
Christian  democracy.'  " 


Timely  Suggestions. 

Supt.  J.  H.  Strine  has  issued  the  following  excellent  suggestions: 
To  Trustees,  Teachers,  and  Dealers: 

iV.  B. — Every  Trustee,  every  Teacher,  and  every  Dealer  in  School  Supplies  should  have  a 
copy  of  this  Letter  and  keep  it  on  file  for  reference. 

Every  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  should  have  a  copy  of  the  new 
School  Law,  and  should  make  himself  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  sections 
bearing  upon  the  acts  of  the  Board. 

Boards  of  Trustees  should  hold  regular  meetings,  or  special  meetings 
regularly  called  (see  Section  1617,  Sub.  1  of  School  Law),  and  all  the 
official  acts  of  the  Board  should  be  regularly  recorded  in  the  minutes,  which 
should  be  regularly  read  and  approved.  In  the  August  (1899)  number  of 
the  "Official  School  Journal"  State  Superintendent  Kirk  says: 

"Orders  for  supplies  and  other  demands  upon  the  funds  of  a  school 
district  must  be  made  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board.  It  is  illegal  to  get  first 
one  trustee's  consent  or  signature  to  an  order  and  then  another  outside  of  a 
meeting  of  the  Board." 

Again:  "But  a  meeting  and  a  majority  vote  of  the  Board  are  necessary 
to  legalize  any  purchase  or  order  involving  expenditure  of  the  funds  of  the 
district." 

(See  first  note  on  face  of  new  order  blank. 

Orders  for  teachers'  salaries  are  exceptions  to  the  above;  but  every 
teacher  must  be  regularly  elected  and  hold  a  valid  certificate  to  be  entitled 
to  salary  for  his  services. 

We  would  urgently  direct  trustees  to  study  sections  1621-2-3  of  the 
School  Law,  and  to  remember  the  particular  facts  that  the  running  ex- 
penses of  the  school  must  first  be  paid  for  eight  months,  and  that  debts 
contracted  in  excess  of  the  income  of  the  year  cannot  be  paid.  Many  trus- 
tees contract  with  teachers  and  others  regardless  of  probable  income  for  the 
year.  This  should  not  be  done.  Estimates  on  your  probable  income  for 
the  year  can  be  had  at  the  office. 

Orders,  except  for  salaries,  must  be  accompanied  by  an  itemized  bill  on 
the  back  of  the  order  signed  by  the  clerk  of  the  district,  or  by  the  bill 
itself. 

When  the  orders  are  drawn  for  contract  work,  the  certificate  of  the 
architect  or  trustee,  stating  that  the  work  has  been  examined  and  found 
complete  as  per  contract  of  (here  give  date),  must  accompany  each  order. 

When  certificate  is  from  trustees  it  may  be  written  on  back  of  the  order 
and  signed  by  the  Board. 
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Trustees  cannot  legally  charge  for  work  done  in  connection  with  their 
own  schools. — See  section  1876  (page  41,  School  Law)  of  political  Code. 

Great  care  should  be  exercised  by  both  trustees  and  teachers  in  the  pur- 
chase of  maps,  charts,  globes,  etc.  Nothing  should  be  bought  that  is  not 
really  necessary.  Many  teachers  think  they  need  a  piece  of  apparatus,  urge 
their  trustees  to  buy  it,  then  find  at  the  end  of  the  year  that  there  is  not 
sufficient  money  left  to  pay  for  teaching. 

The  Library  Fund  is  created  for  the  purchase  of  three  things  only:  books 
for  the  school  library,  books  for  supplementary  work  and  apparatus.  Do 
not  include  anything  else  in  bills  drawn  on  the  Library  Fund,  and  include 
no  item  not  found  on  the  authorized  and  published  list  of  the  County  Board 
of  Education. 

Regular  text-books  are  not  supplementary  readers,  and  should  not  be 
purchased  out  of  the  Library  Fund,  unless  found,  also,  on  the  Library  list. 
Desk  copies  of  these  books  can  be  purchased  out  of  the  County  Fund. 

When  Library  books  are  ordered,  the  catalogue  number  should  be  given 
for  each  book,  also  the  name  of  the  author. 

Kindergarten  materials  and  other  school  supplies  cannot  be  paid  for  out 
of  Library  or  State  Funds. 

Dealers  should  not  mix  books,  supplies,  etc.,  in  the  same  bills-  They 
will  save  time  and  trouble  for  themselves,  for  trustees,  and  for  this  office 
by  noting,  and  carefully  following,  the  above  directions  in  making  out  bills 
for  school  districts. 

In  drawing  orders,  many  clerks  fail  to  name  the  fund  upon  which  they 
wish  to  draw.  ,  This  usually  results  in  a  loss  of  time,  as  the  order  so  drawn 
must  be  returned.  Clerks  should  always  tell  persons  receiving  orders 
whether  or  not  there  is  sufficient  money  in  the  funds  drawn  upon.  In  order 
to  do  this  intelligently,  they  should  start  each  year  with  the  proper  balances, 
aud  then  keep  an  accurate  account  of  all  moneys  received  and  paid  out. 
There  is  no  reason  why  the  clerk's  books  and  those  of  the  office  should  not 
be  alike  throughout  the  year  —  barring  the  orders  drawn  by  the  clerk  but 
not  yet  paid  by  our  office. 

As  the  State  fund  can  be  used  in  payment  of  teachers'  salaries  only,  and 
as  most  other  claims  must  be  paid  out  of  the  County  fund,  clerks  should 
not  draw  heavily  on  the  County  fund  for  teachers'  salaries  near  the  close  of 
the  year;  for  by  so  doing  they  are  apt  to  leave  balances  in  the  State  fund, 
and  to  endanger  the  payment  of  claims  that  can  be  paid  out  of  the  County 
fund  only. 

There  are  four  apportionments  of  funds  each  year — two  of  the  County 
and  two  of  the  State.  The  first  (County)  reaches  us  about  the  first  of 
January,  the  second  (State)  about  the  first  of  February,  the  third  (County) 
about  the  first  of  June,  and  the  fourth  (State)  late  in  July.  The  last,  al- 
though coming  after  the  school  year  has  closed,  may  be  applied  in  payment 
of  teachers'  salaries  for  the  year  ending  June  30th.  The  clerk's  books 
should  not  be  closed  for  the  year  until  notice  of  this  apportionment  is  re- 
ceived. Balances,  however,  may  be  made  June  30  for  comparison  with  the 
office  books. 

Usually,  about  a  month  in  advance  of  these  regular  apportionments,  we 
are  allowed  a  temporary  transfer  of  funds,  which  may  be  drawn  upon  as 
soon  as  the  clerks  are  notified  thereof;  but  clerks  should  look  upon  this  as 
money  borrowed  for  the  district,  and  the  amounts  so  borrowed  should  be 
entered  in  their  account  books  in  pencil  to  be  erased  and  the  real  amounts 
put  in  in  ink,  when  the  regular  apportionments  are  made. 

Teachers  and  others  receiving  orders  from  trustees,  if  they  wish  to  pre- 
vent trouble  for  themselves,  their  bankers,  and  this  office,  should  insist  on 
learning,  from  the  clerks,  whether  there  are  funds  on  hand  to  meet  the 
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demands.  Persons  sometimes  come  twenty,  thirty,  or  more  miles  with 
orders  that  we  cannot  pay  on  account  of  lack  of  funds,  or  of  some  irregu- 
larity in  drawing  the  orders. 

If  money  is  not  in  the  fund,  the  order  will  at  once  be  registered;  but  it 
should  be  remembered  that  registration  does  not  insure  payment.  It  simply 
puts  the  order  "in  line"  or  "turn"  according  to  presentation,  for  payment 
when  funds  come  in. 

Where  teachers  do  work  iu  both  the  high  school  and  grammar  school, 
the  work  must  be  paid  for  from  both  funds,  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
done  in  each.  High  school  teachers  must  not  be  paid  for  out  of  State  or 
County  funds. 

J.  H.  STRINE, 
County  Superintendent  of  Schools. 
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H.  T.  Gage,  President  oj  the  Board Governor,  Sacramento. 

Thomas  J.  Kirk,  Secretary  of  the  Board Superintendent  Public  Instruction,  Sacramento. 

Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler President  University  of  California,  Berkeley. 

Fletcher  B.  Dresslar,  Prof,  of  Theory  and  Practice  of  Education,  University  of  Cal.,  Berkeley. 

Morris  Elmer  Dailey President  State  Normal  School,  San  Jose. 

E.  T.  Pierce President  State  Normal  School,  Los  Angeles. 

C.  C.  Van  Liew President  State  Normal  School,  Chico. 

Samuel  T.  Black President  State  Normal  School,  San  Diego. 

Frederic  Burk President  State  Normal  School,  S?n  Francisco. 


THE  STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCA- 
TION IS  CALLED  TO  MEET  IN 
SACRAMENTO,  ON  FRIDAY,  AT 
10  A.  M.  JANUARY  17th. 


State    Superintendent  Kirk   Reports    School   Visitations 
Follows  During  the  Month  of  December: 


as 


SANTA    BARBARA 

December  2nd  I  visited  the  schools  of  the  city  of  Santa  Barbara  and 
found  them  under  the  efficient  supervision  of  Mr.  W.  L..  Wilson  in  a  very 
flourishing  condition.  The  corner-stone  of  a  forty-thousand-dollar  high 
school  building  had  been  laid  only  a  day  or  two  before  my  visit.  It  is  ex- 
pected to  be  completed  and  dedicated  before  the  close  of  the  present  year. 
The  walls  are  of  gray  sandstone  and  the  building  will  prove  an  ornament  to 
the  city  and  will  meet  the  demands  of  an  earnest  corps  of  high  school 
teachers  and  a  body  of  two  hundred  promising  high  school  students. 

The  new  grammar  school  building  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  city  that 
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was  occupied  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  school  year  is  a  thing  of 
beauty  and  a  delight  to  visit.  It  is  equipped  with  all  modern  school  ap- 
pliances, but  the  particularly  attractive  feature  is  the  fine  pictures,  paintings 
and  works  of  art  that  adorn  the  walls  and  nooks  of  the  schoolrooms  and 
hallways.  Most  of  them  are  copies  of  the  famous  works  of  the  Old  Masters 
and  are  the  gifts  and  loans  of  a  wealthy  lover  of  art  who  resides  in  Santa 
Barbara  and  who  knows  the  value  of  such  things  to  schoolrooms  and  to 
children.     I  regret  that  I  am  unable  now  to  mention  his  name. 

St.  Vincent's  Orphanage   was   also  visited  while  in  Santa  Barbara  and 
jfound  in  excellent  condition. 

VENTURA 

December  3d,  in  company  with  County  Superintendent  George  L.  Sackett> 
I  visited  all  the  schools  of  the  city  of  Ventura.  Principal  E.  W.  Kauffman 
assembled  the  pupils  of  the  high  school  and  I  made  a  few  remarks  to  them, 
as  did  also  Superintendent  Sackett.  Principal  Kauffman,  without  ostenta- 
tion or  much  noise,  is  directing  some  splendid  high  school  work  and  his 
efforts  are  being  ably  seconded  by  his  five  competent  assistants.  The  people 
of  Ventura  appreciate  their  high  school  and  well  they  may.  The  primary 
and  grammar  schools  of  that  city  are  among  the  best  in  several  respects  that 
I  have  ever  observed.  The  school  buildings  and  school  rooms  have  been 
planned  and  arranged  with  reference  to  utility  and  not  wholly  to  ornamenta- 
tion or  looks.  The  arrangement  of  seats,  doors,  windows  and  window-shades 
so  as  to  secure  comfort,  convenience,  and  proper  light  is  at  once  noted  on 
entering  any  of  the  rooms.  Hygienic  conditions  have  been  thoughtfully 
looked  after  by  the  school  authorities  of  the  city. 

In  the  afternoon  a  hasty  visit  was  made  to  the  flourishing  new  town  of 
Oxnard,  where  a  good  public  school  building  has  recently  been  completed 
and  is  now  occupied  by  about  two  hundred  students  and  four  teachers,  under 
the  principalship  of  Mr.  R.  B.  Haydock.  The  growth  of  Oxnard  is  pheno- 
menal; in  two  years  a  substantial  town  of  fifteen  hundred  or  two  thousand 
inhabitants  has  sprung  up,  owing  almost  exclusively  to  the  establishment  of 
the  extensive  sugar  factory  and  refinery  at  that  place.  Thousands  of  acres 
of  beets  are  cultivated  in  the  vicinity,  and  it  is  an  industry  that  will  doubtless 
long  continue,  for  the  soil  is  well  adapted  to  beet  growing.  By  courtesy  of 
the  factory  superintendent  I  was  taken  thru  the  vast  establishment  and 
shown  the  intricate  process  of  converting  the  raw  material  from  the  beet  into 
the  finest  quality  of  granulated  sugar. 

SAN    DIEGO 

December  6th  I  visited  the  State  Normal  School  at  San  Diego.  This 
school,  under  the  efficient  management  of  President  Black,  is  rapidly  forging 
to  the  front,  and  even  now  is  worthy  to  rank  with  the  older  Normal  Schools 
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of  the  State.  I  found  two  hundred  and  fifty  students  enrolled  and,  if  the 
growth  continues  as  it  has  continued  during  the  past  three  years,  the  comple- 
tion of  the  west  wing  of  the  building  will  soon  be  an  absolute  necessity.  A 
splendid  school  spirit  both  in  faculty  and  in  students  is  readily  discerned  by  the 
visitor,  and  the  high  character  of  the  class  room  instruction  gives  ample 
evidence  that  Mr.  Black  has  been  very  fortunate  in  the  choice  of  the  teachers 
which  he  has  called  to  his  assistance  in  the  work  there. 

ANAHEIM 

On  December  7th  St.  Catherine's  Orphanage  at  Anaheim,  in  charge  of  the 
Dominican  Sisters,  was  visited.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  State  Superintendent 
to  visit  orphan  schools  that  receive  State  aid.  I  found  at  this  Orphan- 
age one  hundred  and  seventy-five  hoys,  thirty  of  them  under  five  and 
one  hundred  and  forty-five  between  five  and  fourteen  years  of  age.  It  was 
Saturday,  but  the  Sisters  called  the  boys  together  and  showed  me  several 
things  that  they  can  do,  and  it  was  shown  that  they  can  do  a  number  of 
things  well.  Many  of  these  boys  were  abandoned  by  their  parents  and  the 
Sisters  have  received  them  as  waifs  from  the  streets,  and  they  are  teaching 
them  morals,  manners  and  other  things  that  will  tell  for  good  citizenship. 
In  my  judgment  the  money  which  the  State  pays  toward  the  maintenance  of 
these  orphanages,  one  hundred  dollars  a  year  for  a  full  orphan  and  seventy- 
five  dollars  for  a  half  orphan,  is  well  invested.  All  the  orphanages  thruout 
the  State  are  in  charge  of  women  and  they  are  doing  noble  service  for 
unfortunate  humanity.  They  are  saving  to  society  and  to  the  State  an 
element  which,  if  uncared  for,  would  prove  the  very  worst  that  ignorance, 
poverty  and  vice  could  produce.  The  boys  at  St.  Catherine's  are  provided 
with  a  good  home,  they  are  well  fed  and  warmly  clothed  and  they  become 
attached  to  the  Sisters  as  children  to  their  mothers,  and  deservedly  so,  for 
the  Sisters  are  loving  and  kind  to  them. 

LOS  ANGELES 

On  Monday,  December  9th,  accompanied  by  City  Superintendent  James 
A.  Foshay,  I  visited  the  State  Normal  at  Los  Angeles.  This  State  institu- 
tion is  too  well  and  favorably  known  to  need  much  report  upon.  The  State 
has  made  large  investment  here  in  building  and  equipment  for  the  training 
and  preparation  of  teachers  for  service  in  the  public  schools.  In  the  ranks 
of  the  instructors  are  a  number  of  veteran,  proven  educators.  The  enroll- 
ment in  the  Normal  department  is  about  six  hundred,  five-sixths  of  the 
number  being  young  women.  The  gymnasium  which  is  being  added  will 
be  completed  and  ready  for  occupancy  in  a  few  months.  It  will  give  needed 
rooms  for  physical  training  and  domestie  science  and  also  for  some  of  the 
model-school  work.  The  State  has  every  reason  for  pride  in  the  Los  Angeles 
Normal  School. 

The  Los  Angeles  high  school  was  also  visited  and  the  twelve  hundred 
pupils  which  I  was  informed  are  in  attendance  are  in  a  degree  a  manifesta- 
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tion  of  the  wonderful  growth  and  educational  interest  of  that  city.  The 
commercial  department,  in  which  are  taught  bookkeeping,  commercial  law, 
stenography,  typewriting,  and  other  business  branches  has  a  separate  building, 
especially  and  uniquely  constructed,  just  across  the  street  from  the  main 
high  school  building.  It  is  of  the  Spanish  or  old  California  style  of  archi- 
tecture, in  the  form  of  a  quadrangle,  the  interior  court  having  a  fountain,  an 
herbarium,  etc.  Principal  W.  H.  Housh,  a  pioneer,  but  up-to-date  teacher, 
seems  to  have  little  difficulty  in  drawing  designs  upon  the  trestle  boards  to 
be  followed  by  the  thirty  odd  teachers  and  the  twelve  hundred  pupils.  The 
work  of  the  school  in  the  main  department,  however,  is  more  or  less  hampered 
by  poorly  arranged  and  inadequate  school  rooms.  Los  Angeles  must  soon 
meet  the  new  and  further  demands  of  the  high  school  by  another  high  school 
building. 

ST.  HELENA 

At  St.  Helena,  Napa  County,  on  the  14th  of  December,  I  assisted  in  the 
dedication  of  one  of  the  handsomest  and  most  commodious  eight-room  public 
school  buildings  that  I  believe  has  ever  been  erected  in  the  state.  The  build- 
ing is  up-to-date  in  every  particular.  The  exterior  is  of  a  fine  quality  of 
sandstone  from  a  quarry  near  by.  The  plan  of  the  building  observes  the 
latest  discoveries  and  inventions  in  heating,  seating,  lighting,  and  ventilat- 
ing. 

The  architect,  Mr.  W.  H.  Corlett,  being  a  Napa  County  man,  seems  to 
have  taken  particular  pains  in  drawing  the  designs,  and,  I  am  informed, 
was  constantly  on  hand  to  oversee  the  work  and  to  note  that  every  detail 
was  properly  carried  out.  Telephone,  electric  call  bells  for  every  room,  pro- 
gram clock,  slate  blackboards,  single  adjustable  new  seats,  latest  style  of 
teachers'  desks  and  chairs,  wide  hallways,  gradually  sloping  rubber  covered 
steps,  sanitary  plumbing  and  arrangement  of  wash  basins  and  closets  are 
among  the  conveniences  and  facilities  that  are  provided. 

The  school  board,  composed  of  Owen  Wade,  Bismark  Bruck,  and  Ernest 
Mason,  under  whose  direction  the  bonds  of  the  district  were  voted  and  the 
plan  of  building  conceived  and  carried  to  completion,  deserve  great  credit; 
they  gave  their  time  and  attention  to  the  building  while  it  was  under  way, 
and  it  was  with  great  pride  that  they  saw  it  finished  and  took  part  in  the  ex- 
ercises which  dedicated  it  to  the  work  of  the  public  school.  I  am  informed 
that  F.  J.  Merrian,  who  was  for  a  time  a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees, 
also  deserves  much  credit  for  the  voting  of  bonds  and  planning  for  the  build- 
ing. It  is  also  evident  that  the  splendid  school  spirit  which  has  made  the 
erection  of  such  an  edifice  at  that  place  possible  is  due  in  no  small  measure 
to  the  efficient  services  of  Principal  E.  E-  Cave  and  his  assistant  teachers. 
County  Superintendent  John  A.  Imrie  and  Mrs.  Imrie  accompanied  Mrs. 
Kirk  and  myself  to  St.  Helena  on  the  occasion  of  the  dedication. 

INYO   COUNTY 

Debember  17  to  20,  I  attended  the  teachers'  institute  at  Bishop,  Inyo 
County.     Bishop  is  a  town  of  about  five  hundred  inhabitants,  lying  at  the 
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eastern  base  of  some  of  the  highest  peaks  of  the  Sierras.  Mt.  Tom  rises 
above  the  little  village  to  the  height  of  about  nine  thousand  feet.  It  was 
my  first  visit  to  the  place,  and  I  was  surprised  to  find  a  community  so  remote 
that  possesses  so  much  educational  interest  and  is  so  progressive  and  wide 
av.  ake  in  many  things.  There  are  but  twenty-three  teachers  in  the  county, 
and  every  one  of  them  was  in  attendance  at  the  institute  and  never  missed  a 
roll  call.  Every  teacher,  too,  had  been  assigned  some  duty  by  the  superin- 
tendent, and  there  was  not  a  single  excuse  offered.  Some  highly  credible 
papers  were  read,  and  the  institute  was  a  success  mainly  because  the  teach- 
ers of  the  county  participated  in  the  proceedings.  Inyo  County  has  good 
schools  because  it  has  Mr.  Clay  Hampton,  a  competent  superintendent  and 
an  earnest  body  of  teachers.  Not  entertainment,  but  helpfulness  in  their 
school  work  is  what  they  seek  in  the  institute.  Mr.  A.  B.  Coffey  was  the 
principal  outside  instructor  at  the  institute  and  his  efforts  seemed  to  be  highly 
appreciated. 

While  at  Bishop  I  also  visited  an  Indian  School  which  is  supported  by 
the  govenment.  Miss  Barrows,  who  is  in  charge,  has  wrought  a  wonderful 
change  upon  about  fifty  Indian  boys  and  girls  who  come  in  from  the  huts 
and  wigwams  of  the  plains  to  receive  her  instruction.  I  regret  that 
so  many  of  the  white  people  there  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  Indians  of  that 
locality  have  not  been  improved  as  citizens  by  the  government's  efforts  to 
educate  them. 

*** 
In  pursuance  of  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Council  of  Education  at 
Pacific  Grove,  State  Superintendent  Thomas  J.  Kirk,  Chairman  of  the  Coun- 
cil, was  directed  to  appoint  three  more  members  to  the  committee  on  Course 
of  Study  for  Elementary  Schools,  and  he  announces  that  he  has  appointed 
the  following: 

Dr.  F.  B.  Dresslar,  Berkeley; 

Supt.  C.  C.  Hughes,  Alameda; 

Mr.  Wm.  H.  Baker,  San  Jose  State  Normal  School. 
The  committee  will  then  consist  of  these  three  persons  and  the  members 
already  serving,  towit: 

Supt.  J.  W.  Linscott  of  Santa  Cruz,  Chairman; 

P.  M.  Fisher,  Oakland; 

Supt.  J.  A.  Wagener,  of  Modesto. 
Much  is  expected  of  this  committee.  It  is  presumed  that  the  members 
will  meet  and  confer  a  number  of  time.-,  during  the  present  year  and  be  able 
to  make  a  full  and  comprehensive  report  on  the  all  important  matter  which 
has  been  referred  to  them,  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Council,  to  be  held 
during  the  State  Teachers'  Association  in  Los  Angeles. 

THOMAS  J.  KIRK, 
Superintendent  Public  Instruction. 
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False  Pretense.  The  hypocrite  in  religion  has  always  been  advised  to  take 
a  back  seat.  The  hypocrite  in  business  has  always  been  denied  credit.  The 
hypocrite  in  the  professions  has  always  been  avoided.  The  hypocrite  in 
educational  affairs  must  now  be  dealt  with.  It  is  a  crime  to  get  money  or 
merchandise  by  false  pretense.  It  is  more  than  a  crime,  it  is  vulgar  to  get 
or  hold  an  educational  position  by  hyprocrisy.  Just  now  educational  ethics 
have  divided  leaders  into  two  classes.  The  one  class  say:  "We  stand  for 
merit."  The  other  class  say:  "We  stand  for  our  friends."  Up  to  a  certain 
point,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  there  is  a  distinction  but  no  difference  between 
the  two  classes.  No  man  who  has  in  him  divine  and  human  traits  will  turn 
his  back  on  a  friend.  The  man  who  does  is  not  only  a  bad  citizen — he  is 
outlaw  to  all  the  finer  forces  of  social  and  political  life.  He  is  not,  however, 
as  bad  as  a  man  who  will  put  a  friend  in  a  public  position  where  he  cannot 
render  good  public  service.  The  great  bad  is  in  working  under  a  system  of 
pure  civil  service,  for  publicity,  and  in  the  secret  caucus  working  under  a 
system  of  personal  and  political  pull.  It  is  to  the  glory  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia that  we  have  in  it  so  many  men  that  stand  for  the  highest  ideals  in 
educational  service.  Avoid  the  man,  the  Board  of  Education,  and  the  system 
that  is  not  true  all  thru.  L,et  all  who  pretend  to  that  which  they  are  not  be 
tarred  with  the  same  stick  as  the  fool,  the  hypocrite  in  religion,  in  business, 
and  in  the  professions  of  law  and  medicine. 

*  * 
For  Close  Organization.  Supt.  W.  C.  Doub  introduced  a  resolution  which 
was  passed  at  the  California  Teachers'  Association  to  organize  the  teachers 
of  the  State  into  an  effective  working  body.  This  is  a  good  plan.  It  is 
urgently  necessary.  The  California  Teachers'  Association  lacks  permanency 
of  organization,  definiteness  of  aim,  and  mobility  in  the  direction  of  reforms, 
legislation,  social,  professional,  etc.  A  permanent  organization  of  the 
teachers — a  union  of  the  several  thousand  workers  of  the  State  would  be  a 
powerful  factor  for  self-advancement  and  public  welfare.  Do  you  suppose  for 
a  moment  that  artisans  would  be  receiving  eight  dollars  to  fifteen  dollars  per 
day  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  they  have  an  organization  that  stands  for 
definite  aims  ?  President-  Faulkner  has  appointed  an  excellent  committee 
and  results  are  sure  to  follow. 


The  California  Teachers'    Association. 


EDITORIAL   REVIEW 


The  historic  town  of  Monterey  rested  in  singular  quietness  during  the 
California  Teachers'  Association  at  Pacific  Grove.  The  ancient  street-car, 
with  its  dude  driver,  turned  the  curves  about  the  adobe  buildings  with 
great  carefulness  as  it  transported  the  schoolmasters  from  Pacific  Grove  to 
Del  Monte.  The  waters  of  the  bay  sparkled  with  the  diamonds  of  the  sun, 
but  the  waves  were  stilled.  The  walks  about  Del  Monte  were  like  paths 
thru  a  cemetery.  There  was  a  sufficiency  of  room  for  rest, —  large,  whole- 
some rest.  Then  came  the  speeches.  Big  speeches,  little  speeches, 
angry  speeches,  peaceful  speeches,  flattering  speeches,  virile  speeches,  great 
speeches,  long  speeches,  short  speeches,  and  more  speeches. 

The  Educational  Council,  which  represents  the  senate,  or  rather  the 
parliament  of  the  California  Teachers'  Association,  had  a  full  attendance 
on  Monday,  and  did  some  excellent  work.  The  most  important  was  the 
adoption  of  John  Swett's  report  on  "Professional  Ethics."  The  adoption 
of  the  two  following  rules  is  the  beginning  of  a  code  of  ethics : 

First — That  it  be  considered  unprofessional  for  a  teacher  applying  for  a  position  to  urge  as  a  reason 
for  his  election  anything  other  than  his  qualifications  and  fitness  for  the  position,  and  further,  that  it  be 
deemed  unprofessional  for  any  other  person  in  his  behalf  and  with  his  consent  to  urge  any  other  reasons. 

Second — That  it  be  considered  unprofessional  for  any  teacher  to  apply  for  a  position  not  legally  vacant 
at  the  time  of  application  or  about  to  become  so. 

Mrs.  J.  E.  Chope  assembled  her  teachers  on  Monday.  They  were  pres- 
ent in  full  force,  and  added  strength  to  each  meeting  of  the  Association. 
Prof.  Sandwick,  Mrs.  Chope,  Miss  Greene,  and  the  local  teachers  were 
active  in  making  the  stay  of  the  visiting  teachers  pleasant. 

Richai-d  D.  Faulkner,  president  of  the  association,  presided  at  all  of 
the  general  sessions  with  becoming  modesty  and  dignity.  The  program 
was  well  planned  and  well  carried  out.  There  were  no  serious  breaks — no 
abysms.  There  were  one  or  two  sessions  when  the  teachers  were  in 
danger  of  eunathasia  from  a  surplus  of  a  sufficiency  of  misdirected  dis- 
cussion. The  president  and  the  officers  of  the  association,  including  the 
secretary,  Mrs.  PitzGerald,  certainly  deserve  kindly  consideration  for  the 
effective  work  that  was  necessary,  urgently  necessary,  to  bring  the  en- 
rollment at  Pacific  Grove  up  to  533. 

Dr.  E.  Benjamin  Andrews  made  an  impression  as  an  impressive  man. 
He  has  a  largeness  of  view,  a  catholicity  of  thought,  definite,  direct,  fear- 
less, yet  conservative,  that  holds  you.  He  was  in  no  sense  a  disappoint- 
ment, and  the  California  teachers  always  line  up  an  eastern  man  by  the  side 
of  President  Jordan  and  President  Wheeler,  and  each  year  there  is  the 
growing  sentiment  that  our  side  of  the  continent  has  the  two  biggest  uni- 
versity presidents  in  the  United  States.  This  is  not  the  result  of  local 
pride, — -it  is  the  result  of  intelligent  comparison. 

Prof.  M.  V.  O'Shea  of  the  Wisconsin  University  has,  as  a  prominent 
educator  said,  an  almost  unequalled  capacity  as   compiler  and  expositor  of 
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child  psychology.  He  is  a  pleasing  platform  speaker  and  a  genial  com- 
panion in  the  hotel  lobby  or  the  ladies7  parlor. 

President  Wheeler  delighted  the  assembly  with  his  charming  presenta- 
tion of  "Things  Human/7  in  which  he  touched  on  a  variety  of  subjects, 
from  the  dress-coat  to  spelling  reform.  Sometimes  seriously,  but  frequently 
in  a  spirit  of  pure  dilettanteism. 

Dr.  O.  P.  Jenkins  was  one  of  the  most  active  members  of  the  associa- 
tion, whether  in  open  discussion  or  in  his  nature  study  sections. 

The  department  of  music,  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Ida  Fisher  and 
Miss  Estelle  Carpenter,  was  a  notable  success.  The  program  was  delightful: 
the  attendance  good,  and  it  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  popular  features 
of  the  convention. 

The  English,  Manual  Training,  History,  and  Kindergarten  departments 
were  well  sustained.  A  new  and  helpful  department  which  proved  very 
successful,  was  the  one  devoted  to  primary  reading.  The  field  work  de- 
voted to  natural  history  was  also  a  unique  and  successful  feature. 

The  discussion  on  the  adoption  of  the  report  of  the  committee  on  re- 
view of  the  constitution  was  quite  spirited.  Superintendent  McClymonds 
presented  a  majority  report.  Dep.  Supt.  Kingsbury  a  minority  report.  The 
question  at  issue  was  the  election  of  the  officers  by  the  association  or  by  an 
executive  council.  After  two  hours  debate  which  served  no  purpose  except 
to  give  some  members  practice  in  extemporaneous  speaking,  the  question 
was  laid  on  the  table.  Thursday  afternoon  was  especially  profitable.  The 
discussions  by  Dr.  Van  Liew,  Dr.  F.  B.  Dresslar,  Dr.  O.  P.  Jenkins  and 
W.  C.  Doub,  were  the  ablest  ever  presented  in  the  State  Association.  Dr. 
Dresslar' s  paper  was  especially  commendable  on  account  of  its  level- 
headedness. It  went  to  the  center  thru  all  sides  of  the  questions.  Supt.  Doub 
held  up  the  San  Francisco  Normal  as  the  ideal  training  school  of  the  state. 

Under  the  several  discussions  on  the  selection  of  teachers  Supt.  R.  H. 
Webster  presented  the  following  plan: 

For  the  purpose  of  their  employment  let  the  teachers  of  a  school  department  of  any  City  or  County  be 
divided  into  three  sections.  First,  The  Secondary  or  High  School  Section:  Second,  The  Elementary  or 
Grammar  and  Primary  Section;  Third,  The  Section  of  Special  Teachers.  All  applicants  in  any  section  must 
be  possessed  of  valid  certificates  entitling  them  to  teach  in  that  section;  (it  is  here  assumed  that  the  possess- 
ion of  a  teacher's  certificate  is  a  guarantee,  under  the  law,  of  good  character) ;  be  subjected  to  competitive 
examinations  whose  scope  shall  be  broad,  embracing  the  history,  science,  and  art  of  education  and  subjects 
required  to  be  taught  in  that  section  of  school  to  which  they  apply  for  admission. 

All  candidates  who  fail  to  reach  a  minimum  percentage  in  any  one  subject  or  minimum  average  in  all 
are  to  be  rejected.  This  will  insure  good  scholarship,  the  prime  essential  of  a  teacher;  and  the  spectacle  of 
one  unable  to  solve  mathematical  problems,  answer  grammatical,  historical,  geographical,  or  scientific  ques- 
tions within  the  range  of  their  teaching  work,  will  be  absent. 

These  competitive  examinations  are  to  be  conducted  by  a  paid  examination  board  of  three  or  five  com- 
petent persons  not  identified  with  the  school  department  and  never  serving  in  succession;  selected,  two  by 
the  Superintendent,  two  by  the  Board  of  Education,  and  these  to  select  a  fifth;  applicants  to  be  known  to 
the  examiner  by  number,  and  all  papers  written  by  applicants  to  become  publie  documents  and  subject  to 
review  for  at  least  three  months. 

Lists  of  all  applicants  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  rank,  who  attained  the  required  minimum,  are  to 
he  furnished  the  Board  of  Education,  from  which  teachers  be  selected  in  the  order  of  their  standing.  These 
examinations  should  be  held  at  least  annually  and  new  lists  thus  prepared. 

This  is  not  all.  Horace  wrote:  "Poeta  nascitur  non  fit;"  so  it  might  be  written,  "Magister  nascitur 
non  fit."  A  teacher  is  born  not  made.  It  is  now  necessary  to  determine  whether  the  person  selected  to  teach 
is  possessed  of  ability  to  impart  instruction,  and  the  skill,  tact  and  personality  which  inspire  respect  and 
confidence  and  render  him  a  good  disciplinarian.  Credentials  will  not  determine  it:  reconjmendations,  no 
matter  from  what  source,  art  not  conclusive.  Few  recommendations  are  free  from  a  tinge  of  favoritism  in- 
duced by  friendship,  social  or  political  considerations.  The  teacher  may  have  graduated  with  honors  from 
the  University  or  Normal  School,  and  yet  as  an  instructor  or  an  inspirer  of  intellectual  and  ethical  qualities 
in  a  child,  be  a  failure.  Therefore  the  final  selection  of  the  teacher  cannot  be  made  upon  credentials  and 
recommendations,  but  muse  be  made  upon  a  fair  test  amid  school  conditions  and  environment,  in  which  the 
teacher  is  expected  to  work,  subject  to  the  inspection  of  a  school  principal  or  superintendent  or  both. 

All  elections  should  therefore  he  for  a  limited  probationary  term  of  six  months  or  one  year.  If  at  the 
termination  of  this  probationary  period  the  teacher  temporarily  chosen  has  demonstrated  that  she  or  he  is 
satisfactory  as  an  instructor  and  disciplinarian,  one  whom  pupils  respect  for  moral  and  intellectual  qualities 
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then  the  election  should  be  made  permanent  and  the  teacher  be  secure  in  her  position  so  long  as  she  is  not 
guilty  of  any  delinquency  that  may  be  denned  in  law  as  disqualifying  her  from  teaching:  or  in  fine,  so  long 
as  a  teacher  maintain  that  high  standard  which  should  be  required  of  her  to  secure  appointment  to  the 
Department. ; 

Supt.  W.  C.  Doub,  of  Kern  County,  introduced  the  following  resolu- 
tions, which  were  adopted: 

Whereas,  it  is  deemed  expedient  that  the  teachers  of  this  State  organize  so  that  they  may  act  as  a 
unit  in  order  to  secure  much  needed  reforms  in  methods  of  school  work;  in  order  to  make  the  profession  of 
teaching  more  attractive,  to  the  end  that  more  men  and  women  of  ability  will  choose  teaching  as  a  life  work ; 
and  in  order  to  secure  the  enactment  of  laws  which  will  make  the  public  school  system  of  more  practical 
value  to  the  masses  of  the  people. 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  California  Teachers'  Association  that  the  President  of  this  Associa- 
tion appoint  a  committee  of  five  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  work  upon  this  question  of  organizing  the  teachers 
of  this  State,  and  report  the  result  of  its  labors  to  this  Association  at  its  nest  regular  meeting. 

The  committe  appointed  to  carry  into  effect  the  above  resolution  consists  of  Superintendent  W.  C. 
Doub  of  Kern  County,  Supt.  Hugh  Baldwin  of  San  Diego  County,  Supt.  J.  W.  Linscott  of  Santa  Cruz  County, 
President  C.  C.  Van  Liew  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Chico,  and  Richard  D.  Faulkner  of  the  Franklin 
Grammar  School  at  San  Francisco.  This  committee  met  in  San  Francisco,  January  4th,  1902,  and  organized 
as  follows:  Chairman,  W.  C.  Doub;  Secretary,  Hugh  Baldwin:  Treasurer,  J.  W.  Linscott.  The  chairman 
was  instructed  to  draw  up  a  constitution  which  would  include  the  following  features: 

Object,  to  further  the  education  interests  of  the  State;  Membership, to  be  composed  of  all  the  teachers 
of  the  State:  a  sub- organization  with  officers  in  each  County  and  each  City  of  the  State;  a  State  convention 
consisting  of  at  least  three  delegates  from  each  local  organization,  and  one  additional  delegate  for  each  one 
hundred  teachers  or  fraction  thereof  of  not  less  than  fifty,  from  each  County  or  City  employing  more  than 
three  hundred  teachers. 

President  C.  C.  Van  Liew,  Richard  D.  Faulkner  and  W.  C.  Doub  were  appointed  a  committee  with 
power  to  appoint  sub-committees  of  organization  in  each  county  and  city. 

The  committee  earnestly  requests  the  opinions  and  suggestions  of  every  teacher  in  the  State. 

The  election  of  officers  resulted  in  the  selection  of  A.  E.  Shumate  of 
San  Jose  High  School,  President;  Mrs.  J.  E.  Chope  and  J.  B.  Millard, 
Vice-Presidents;  Mrs.  M.  M.  FitzGerald,  Secretary;  C.  C.  Hughes,  Assistant 
Secretary;  Philip  Prior,  Treasurer;  Lewis  B.  Avery,  Railroad  Secretary. 
Los  Angeles  was  selected  as  the  next  meeting-place. 


The  Southern  California  Teachers'  Association . 

The  Southern  California  Teachers'  Association  met  Dec.  18-19-20,  Lewis 
B.  Avery,  President.  There  were  over  1200  registered  members,  and  at- 
tendance at  some  of  the  sessions  reached  2500.  President  Avery  proved  to 
be  one  of  the  most  successful  presidents  the  association  has  ever  had,  and 
the  meeting  was  a  conspicuous  success.  The  program  included  such  notable 
men  as  E.  Benjamin  Andrews,  Dr.  Livingston  C.  Lord,  Thos.  P.  Bailey  Jr., 
of  the  University  of  Chicago  President  Wheeler,  President  Jordan , 
Prof.  Plehn  and  many  others.  The  officers  elected  for  ensuing  year.  Presi- 
dent, J.  B.  Millard,  Los  Angeles;  vice-presidents,  F.  P.  Davidson,  San 
Diego,  and  Miss  Ida  Brockman,  Santa  Barbara;  recording  secretary,  J.  B. 
Reynolds,  Ventura;  financial  secretary,  A.  I.  D.  Moore;  treasurer,  J.  B. 
Nichols. 

A  proposition  is  now  under  consideration  to  print  the  proceedings  of  the 
Southern  California  Teachers'  Association  in  the  February  number  of  The 
Journal. 


Teachers'  Institutes. 


SACRAMENTO  COUNTY. 

Supt.  B.  F.  Howard  of  Sacramento  County 
held  his  institute  Thanksgiving  week.  Supt. 
Edward  Hyatt,  Mrs.  Mary  W.  George,  Job 
Wood  Jr.,  and  others  talked  instructively  on 
various  subjects.  The  "Eeeord-Union"  speaks 
of  Mr.  Hyatt's  work  as  follows: 

"In  the  grammar  division  Supt.  Edward  Hyatt 
of  Riverside  County  gave  a  talk  on  "Nature 
Study,"  and  captured  his  audience.  Mr.  Hyatt 
is  absolutely  free  from  the  defect  of  many  insti- 
tute instructors,  who  "talk  away  over  the  heads" 
of  their  auditors.  He  clothes  his  lectures  in 
plain,  every-day  language  and  talks  to  his 
hearers  rather  than  at  them.  He  is  full  of  his 
subject  and  has  so  thoroly  imbued  the  teachers 
and  pupils  of  his  own  county  with  its  spirit  that 
great  interest  is  being  taken  in  it,  and  many  an 
embryo  geologist  and  mining  expert  is  receiving 
his  early  training  there." 

Miss  Verna  Woods,  the  well-known  teacher 
and  writer,  spoke  on  her  experiences  with  stage 
folks.  She  had  just  returned  from  a  seven 
weeks  tour  with  Frederic  Ward,  who  appeared 
in  her  play.  Her  recital  was  unique  and  inter- 
esting. Mrs.  George,  Job  Wood,  and  others 
gave  very  interesting  and  instructive  talks. 
Mrs.  Howard  is  always  a  fine  attraction  at  these 
institutes,  and  her  songs  were  heartily  enjoyed. 
Superintendent  Erlewine  and  Superintendent 
Howard  always  join  forces,  and,  as  a  result,  the 
city  and  county  institutes  of  Sacramento  are  al- 
ways a  success. 

SAN  JOAQUIN  COUNTY. 

Supt.  E.  B.  Wright  is  always  on  the  alert  for 
new  educational  ideas  for  his  teachers'  institute. 
The  instructors  and  lecturers  were:  J.  W.  Mc- 
Clymonds  of  Oakland,  J.  W.  Linscott  of  Santa 
Cruz,  W.  C.  Doub  of  Kern  county,  Dr.  F.  B. 
Dresslar  and  Harold  W.  Fairbanks  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  and  the  Rev.  B.  Fay  Mills 
of  Oakland.  Superintendent  Doub  made  a  most 
excellent  impression  in  his  practical  talks  on 
practical  subjects.  The  institute  was  certainly 
a  practical  one .  Superintendent  Wright  secured 
four  active  superintendents  as  instructors. 

AMADOE  COUNTY. 

Supt.  G.  A.  Gordon  held  his  institute  Thanks- 
giving  week   in  Amador   City.     The    teachers 


were  all  in  attendance.  The  instructors  were: 
Prof.  David  Snedden  of  Stanford,  Miss  Alma 
Patterson  of  the  San  Francisco  Normal,  and 
Alexander  Gordenker  of  the  lone  Academy. 
The  Amador  County  teachers,  under  the  able 
leadership  of  Superintendent  Gordon,  are  always 
quick  to  respond  to  the  best  that  there  is  in  edu- 
cational work.  The  institute  was  well  managed, 
and  it  proved  delightful  and  helpful  to  all  pre- 
sent. Last  April  Superintendent  Gordon  took 
the  teachers  of  Amador  to  Berkeley  and  thus 
added  much  interest  and  practical  knowledge  to 
their  work. 

SANTA  CLARA  COUNTY. 

•  Superintendent  L.  J.  Chipman  held  his  insti- 
tute in  San  Jose  Thanksgiving  week.  Superin- 
tendent Chipman  is  fortunate  in  being  situated 
so  that  he  can  draw  from  the  Normal  school, 
two  universities,  and  other  talent  without  much 
expense.  The  session  was  an  interesting  and 
profitable  one. 

COLUSA  COUNTY. 

Superintendent  Laughenour  held  her  institute 
at  Colusa  the  week  of  November  17th.  She  em- 
ployed as  instructors  Prof.  T.  H.  Kirk  and  Prof. 
D.  S.  Snedden.  The  "Colusa  Sun"  speaks  of 
Professor  Kirk's  work  as  follows: 

"Mr.  Kirk  is  a  man  possessed  of  a  clear  brain 
and  a  well-stored  mind,  and  his  remarks  upon 
the  subject  of  reading  were  exceptionally  appro- 
priate at  the  present,  when,  owing  to  the 
amount  of  time  required  in  the  matter  of  inter- 
pretation of  the  English  work  in  the  higher 
grades,  so  little  opportunity  is  found  for  the 
vitally  necessary  work  of  oral  expression." 

Professor  Snedden  proved  himself  a  very 
popular  instructor,  Miss  Laughenour's  teachers 
took  an  active  part  in  the  discussions. 

FRESNO  COUNTY. 

Supt.  Geo.  S.  Ramsay  arranged  his  institute 
for  the  week  of  December  18th.  He  secured  as 
the  instructors:  Dr.  F.  B.  Dresslar,  Professor 
Page,  and  the  local  teachers  aided  in  the  work. 
Superintendent  Ramsay  was  absent  from  the  in- 
stitute on  account  of  illness,  and  deputy  Super- 
intendent Kenyon  and  Superintendent  MeLane 
conducted  the  institute. 

VENTURA  COUNTY. 

Supt.  Geo.  L.  Sackett  of  Ventura,  held  his 
institute  the  week  of  Dec.  17th.  He  issued  a 
program  that  should  be  cherished  as  a  souvenir. 
It  will  never  be  equalled.  The  Roycrott  Print 
shop  has  never  done  anything  better.  It  is 
simply  beautiful,  and  Supt.  Sackett  deserves  the 
appreciation  of  lovers  of  fine  arts  for  giving  such 
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i  fine  production;-  The  instructors-  and  -lecturers 
yere  as  follows:  Dr.  E.  Benj.  Andrews,  Presi- 
dent University  of  Nebraska.;  Dr.  Thos.  P. 
Bailey,  Jr.,  University  of  Chicago;  Supt.  J.  W. 
Linseott,  Supt.  of  Schools,  Santa  Cruz  County, 
3al.;  Addie  Murphy-Griggs,  Pres.  Cumnock 
School  of  Expression,  Los  Angeles ;  Ednah  A. 
Rich,  Supervisor  Manual  Training,  Santa  Bar- 
bara City  Schools;  Mira  E.  Morgan,  Santa 
Barbara. 

KINGS  COUNTY. 

Supt.  Graham  held  his  institute  the  week  of 
Dee.  16th.  Prank  J.  Browne,  Miss  Jennie  Long 
ind  Prof.  T.  L.  Heaton  were  the  instructors. 
;3upt.  Graham  always  succeeds  in  making  insti- 
tute week  a  notable  one  for  his  county.  The 
teachers,  instructors,  and  citizens  always  have  a 
pleasant  and  instructive  time. 

KERN  COUNTY. 

Supt.  W.  C.  Doub  held  an  interesting  session 
of  his  institute  the  week  of  Dee.  16th.  It  was 
a  working  institute ,  and  the  week  was  one  of 
great  profit  to  the  teachers. 

INYO  COUNTY. 

Clay  Hampton  held  his  institute  at  Bishop  the 
week  of  Dec.  16th.  The  instructors  were  Alex- 
ander B.  Coffey,  and  Supt.  Thos.  J.  Kirk. 
Prof.  Coffey  reports  it  as  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting institutes  that  he  ever  attended,  and 
says  that  Clay  Hampton  cannot  be  excelled  as  a 
presiding  officer.  The  teachers  and  citizens 
enjoyed  the  instructive  and  entertaining  talks 
of  Prof.  Coffey  and  Supt.  Kirk. 


TULARE  COUNTY. 

Supt.  S.  A.  Crookshanks  held  his  institute  the 
week  of  Dee.  16th;  at  Visalia.  Frank  J.  Browne, 
[T.  L.  Heaton,  Miss  Kate  Ames,  and  the  local 
iteachers  were  instructors.  The  institute  was 
along  practical  lines.  The  "Times"  speaks  of 
Prof.  Browne's  work  as  follows: 

"The  lecturer  of  the  evening  was  Hon.  Prank 
J.  Browne.  He  took  for  his  subject  '  The 
Schoolmaster  of  Stratford. '  The  Shakes- 
pearean talk  that  followed  was  highly  interesting 
indeed.  Mr.  Browne  by  quotations  and  character 
sketches  from  a  great  many  of  Shakespeare's 
plays  showed  how  the  great  bard  could  shadow 
forth  on  the  stage  the  underlying  principles  of 
human  action  and  passion." 

ORANGE   COUNTY. 

Supt.  J.  P.  Greeley  of  Orange  County  held 
his  institute  Dec.  16-17-18th.  He  secured  a 
number  of  able  instructors  and  had  a  most  in- 
teresting session.  Supt.  Greeley  has  long  suc- 
ceeded in  making  his  institutes  enjoyable  and 
interesting. 

EL  DORADO  COUNTY. 

Supt.  McCarty  held  his  institute  Nov.  12-13- 
14.  The  instructors  were  Prof.  A.  B.  Coffey, 
Dept.  Supt.  Job  "Wood  Jr.,  D.  R.  Augsburg. 
Miss  Maggie  Kelley  was  the  efficient  and  charm- 
ing secretary.     The  El  Dorado  County  teachers 


enjoyed    and   appreciated    the    work    of    Prof. 
Coffey,  Prof.  Augsburg,  and  Supt.  Wood. 

SAN  DIEGO  COUNTY. 

Supt.  Hugh  J.  Baldwin  held  his  institute  Dec. 
16-17-18th.  Among  the  notable  instructors 
were  Dr.  Jordan,  Dr.  Lord,  Dr.  Burke,  Supt. 
Hyatt,  Hon.  D.  L.  Withington,  Cassius  Carter, 
and  others.  The  institute  was  a  great  success, 
the  following  resolutions  were  adopted: 

"Resolved,  That  our  hearty  congratulations 
extended  to  our  County  Superintendent,  Prof. 
H.  J.  Baldwin,  upon  the  marked  success  that 
has  attended  his  efforts  in  arranging  an  interest- 
ing and  profitable  program  for  the  institute ; 
also  to  the  members  of  the  county  board  of 
education,  and  the  various  officers  of  the  in- 
stitute . 

"Resolved,  That  President  Black  and  his 
colleagues  of  the  San  Deigo  Normal  School 
are  deserving  of  the  highest  praise  for  their 
valued  co-operation  with  school  officers  and 
teachers  of  the  county,  and  that  we  regard  the 
work  illustrated  by  the  training  classes  of  that 
institution  as  of  great  value.  Special  mention 
should  be  made  of  the  services  of  Prof.  Shafer, 
Miss  Rogers  and  Miss  MeLeod. 

"Resolved.  That  in  our  opinion  the  exhibit  of 
school  work  by  the  various  districts  of  the 
county  is  a  valuable  means  of  instruction  and 
comparison,  and  we  regret  that  some  of  the 
schools  did  not  adopt  the  suggestions  of  our 
Superintendent  and  the  county  board  in  this 
matter.  The  interest  manifested  by  the  trus- 
tees in  the  preparation  of  the  mineral  exhibit  is 
greatly  appreciated." 

SANTA  BARBARA  COUNTY. 

Supt.  W.  S.  Edwards  held  his  institute  in 
Santa  Barbara  the  week  of  the  16th.  He  had 
as  instructors  such  notable  people  as  Dr.  E. 
Benjamin  Andrews.  The  institute  was  success- 
fully conducted. 

MADERA  TEACHERS'  INSTITUTE. 

The  ninth  annual  session  of  the  Madera  County 
Teachers'  Institute  was  held  at  Madera  on  Decem- 
ber 18,  19,  and  20.  Mr.  J.  G.  Smale  presided  in  the 
abscence  of  County  Superintendent  Miss  Bagnelle, 
who  whs  at  the  bedside  of  her  beloved  mother  who 
was  seriously  ill.  All  teachers  representing  winter 
schools  of  the  county  were  present. 

The  principal  instructors  were  Prof.  T.  H.  Kirk  of 
Santa  Barbara  and  Dr.  Dresslarof  the  State  Univer- 
sity, who  spoke  on  the  following  subjects:  "Scope 
and  Method  in  Teaching  Reading,"  "Place  of  Mu- 
sic in  Public  Schools,"  "How  to  Study,"  "Conser- 
vation of  Time  and  Energy,"  and  "Methods  of 
Teaching." 

A  reception  was  given  by  the  Madera  teachers 
for  visiting  teachers  on  the  eve  of  the  18tb.  A  very 
interesting  evening  lecture  was  given  by  Professor 
Kirk,  his  subject  being  "Burns,  the  Poet  and.  the 
Man." 

The  S.  J.  V.  T.  A.  being  discussed,  a  motion  was 
made  and  unanimously  carried:  that  this  county 
institute  request  the  executive  committee  of  the 
S.  J.  V.  T.  A.  to  prepare  for  a  meeting  to  be  held 
next  year. 

Teachers  showed  much  interest  in  the  proceed- 
ings and  took  part  in  all  discussions. 


BOOK  REVIEWS. 

Baldwin's  Conquest  of  the  Old  Northwest.  By 
James  Baldwin,  author  of  "The  Discovery  of  the 
Old  Northwest,"  "Baldwin's  Readers,"  "The  Story 
of  Roland,"  "Old  Greek  Stories,"  etc.  Cloth, 
illustrated,  256  pages.  Price,  60  cents.  Americafi 
Book  Company,  New  York,  Cincinnati,  and 
Chicago. 

This  volume  is  supplementary  to  the  same 
author's  "Discovery  of  the  Old  Northwest,"  yet  is 
complete  in  itself.  Commencing  with  the  comple- 
tion of  the  French  colonization  about  1735,  it  covers 
a  period  of  a  hundred  years,  ending  with  the  last 
struggle,  in  this  region,  between  the  forces  of  bar- 
barism and  civilization  (1832),  and  the  completion 
of  the  American  conquest.  The  volume  is  attrac- 
tively illustrated,  clearly  and  simply  written,  and 
will  awaken  the  interest  and  hold  the  attention  of 
its  readers. 

Lessons  in  Physical  Geography.  By  Charles  R. 
Dryer,  M.  A  ,  F  G.  S.  A.,  Professor  of  Geography, 
Indiana  State  Normal  School.  Price,  $1.20.  Ameri- 
can Book  Company,  New  York,  Cincinnati,  and 
Chicago. 

This  notable  progress  in  physiographic  know- 
ledge and  teaching  is  very  strikingly  illustrated  in 
this  new  text-book  on  physical  geography  by  Pro- 
fessor Dryer.  One  of  the  chief  merits  of  the  book 
is  that  it  is  simpler  than  any  other  complete  and 
accurate  treatise  on  the  subject  now  before  the 
public.  Altho  especially  adapted  for  the  high 
school  course,  the  treatment  is  easily  within  the 
comprehension  of  the  pupils  in  the  upper  grades 
of  the  grammar  school  and  may  be  used  to  great 
advantage  in  connection  with  the  advanced  school 
geography.  Discussions  of  topics  which  have  a 
special  bearing  upon  human  interest  are  intro- 
duced at  intervals  thruout  the  book,  and  the  rela- 
tions of  the  physical  features  of  the  earth  to  human 
progress  are  systematically  treated  in  a  final  chap- 
ter. An  unusually  large  number  of  illustrations, 
maps,  and  diagrams  are  used  and  these  have  all 
been  selected  with  reference  to  their  teaching 
value.  Appendixes  give  full  directions  as  to  where 
good  material  and  appliances  for  teaching  may  be 
obtained  and  describes  the  best  methods  of  using 
them.  A  list  of  nearly  all  the  geographical  litera- 
ture available  is  added  for  the  use  of  students, 
teachers,  and  others  wishing  to  provide  a  good 
working  laboratory  on  the  subject. 

We  commend  this  book  to  teachers  and  students 
as  representative  of  the  best  study  of  geographical 
science  at  the  opening  of  the  twentieth  century. 

Bacon's  Une  Semaine  a  Paris.  By  Edwin  F. 
Bacon,  Ph.B.  Cloth,  i2mo,  1 36  pages.  With  map 
and  illustrations.  Price,  50  cents.  American  Book 
Company,  New  York,  Cincinnati,  and  Chicago. 

This  series  of  helpful  conversations  will  make 
the  visitor  to  Paris  acquainted  both  with  the  physi- 
cal features  of  the  city  and  with  the  information 
and  phrases  necessary  to  get  about  independently. 
In  addition  it  affords  to  the  student  valuable  drill 
in  modern  idiomatic   French.     The  conversations, 


which  deal  with  the  sights  of  the  city,  and 
necessary  orders  in  hotels,  restaurants,  stores, 
were  in  each  case  written  on  the  spot  of  the  sc 
described,  and  are  true  to  the  life  and  feature 
modern  Paris.  The  book  is  supplied  with  a  Frer 
English  vocabulary  and  contains  a  sketch-mat 
the  city,  as  well  as  numerous  illustrations  of 
principal  objects  of  interest. 
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WANTED  —  SPECIAL  AGENTS  AND 
EXPERIENCED  SALESMEN 

To  handle  our  new  Grapho- Political  Map 
California.  See  full  description  on  anotb 
page.  _  It  will  be  the  best  selling  article  pul 
lished  in  years.  Exclusive  territory  given 
application  is  made  at  once.  Terms  libera 
Address 

The  Whitaker  &  Ray  Co. 
723  Market  Street,  San  Franeisc    [; 

;■ 
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SCHOOL  OFFICERS 


have  fouud    that 
best  teachers  and 
est    to     employ, 
recommended 

BJS££2N    &     ESTERLl     ^EAChW 

HUENMtb,  420  Parrott  Building,  San  Francisco,!     \£ 
525  Stlmson  Block,   Los  Angeles.      The  best    Califor  r 
teachers  will  be  registered  in  both  offices  for  one  J   to 
The  demand  for  them  is  never  failing,  and  they  are 
ones  whom  we  can  benefit  the  most. 
Remember  that  for  the  best  positions  The  Very 
in  location,  salary,  and  work  we  must         BEST 


TEACHE  IJJ, 


O  ver  15,000  positions  filled,  1047  in  California.    Send  ft 
Manual. 
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Remarkable  Record  for  the    Year    1901. 

Heald's  Business  College  Graduates  a  Long  List  of  Students  who  Have 
Completed  the  Various  Courses. 

■ o ■ 

The  following  is  a,  list  of  students  who  completed  the  courses  indicated  at  Heald's  Business  College  for  the  term 
ing  December  31,  1901.  The  constantly  increasing  volume  of  business  that  has  marked  the  commercial  history  of 
year  has  been  reflected  in  the  demand  for  graduates,  which  has  been  the  heaviest  in  the  history  of  the  school,  and 
beyond  its  capacity  to  supply.  Most  of  the  recent  graduates  will  be  absorbed  by  the  commercial  world  within  the 
t  few  weeks. 

Electrical,  Civil  and  Mining  Engineering,  Assaying,  Metallurgy,  and  kindred  sciences  have  for  some  time  formed 
art  of  the  College's  curriculum. 

The  demand  for  young  men  and  women  with  a  knowledge  of  stenography  and  book-keeping  has  exceeded  the  num- 
available  by  from  ten  to  twenty  per  month. 

Nearly  all  the  graduates  from  the  Civil  and  Mining  Engineering  Department  are  in  employment  or  working  for 
mselves. 

Those  whose  names  are  marked  thus  it  are  already  in  employment.  With  few  exceptions,  these  positions  were 
ured  on  the  recommendation  of  the  school. 

BUSINESS    DEPARTMENT  (Diplomas  Granted). 


Leon  Beilhes City 

Frank  Hunt Alameda 

Kornmel  Laux Colusa 

Bartolomeo  Ferrero City 

iVigo  M.  Smith Melrose 

Frank  Hartung Anthony  House 

Carl  Craner City 

Win.  I.  Baker Winters 

Chas.  H.  Ivins San  Louis  Obispo 

Geo.  D.  Watters Sacramento 

Jacob  Klemeuchick Sebastopol 

Renj.  F.  Davisson Guinda 

Guy  Polifka Michigan  Bluff 

Maud  Vineyard '. Anthony  House 

Frank  A.  Anderson City 

Jos.  F.  Ramos Haywards 

Edwin  Lee  Hiteman Anthena,  Or. 

Lea  M.  Behrle Oakland 

I.  J.  Andreani Ft.  Bragg 

F.  A.  Giannini Dry  town 

Jno.  W.  Shepperd City 

Frank  Cook Yolo 

A.  D.  Thompson Mendocino 

Stephen  F.  Carey Watsonville 

Clarence  C.  Cameron Albany,  Or. 

Bessie   Watterson Bishop 

L.  D.  Holland Oakland 

Louise  McDonald Monterey 

Hattie  A.  Jacobs Healdsburg 

Frank  Mueller City 

Meta  I.  Behrens Pleasanton 

Bruce  C.  Kious Gilroy 

Melvin  J.  Robinson Rio  Vista 

Jas.  H.  Hargreaves.. .....Dutch  Flat 

Anna  M.  Flynn Oakland 

Gertrude  M.  Harrison ..City 

Wm.  H.  Scott Dayton, Nev. 

Win.  T.  Gurney Confidence 

Mark  E-  Fontana City 

Martiu  C.  Bolts..' City 

Jennie  Pauline  Peterson Berkeley 

Annie  E-  Durkee Warm  Springs 

Alice  B.  Clauss City 

Wm.  Williamson Landris,  B.C. 

O.  H.  Bru Globe,  Ariz. 

J.  P.  Holmes Oakland 

Magnus  Vonsou Petaluma 

Robt.  M.  Bidgood Churchland,  Va. 

C.  Arthur  Dangers City 

R,  J.  Anderson New  Whatcom,  Wash. 

Ernest  M.  Kimbtrrlin Famosa 

Alfred  N.  Costa City 

W.  H.  McCutchen     Oakland 

Hattie  A.  Maskow City 

Glen  T.  Hoffman City 

James  P.  Holmes Oakland 

Fred  N.  Woods,  Jr City 

Robt.  P.  Philips City 

A.  L.  Sigueira Napa 

Walter  C.  Davidson City 

Hugh  R.  Bolander City 

Louise  Jane  Perry City 

W.  H.  James Iowa  City 

Jesse  L.  Healy Oakland 

Meta  D   Schroeder City 

Fred  J.  Hopper San  Leandro 


it  Wm.  Edward  Alsberge St.  Helena 

if  Oscar  D.Garden City 

it  Emil  J.  Nyman Astoria,  Or. 

it  Henry  C.  Hellwig City 

it  Monroe  M.  Green  City 

if  Dante  A.  Dasso San  Andreas 

it  Wm.  A.  Siebe Emeryville 

Jm.  W.  Zetterbeig City 

Elsie  Magerstadt Oakland 

-*-  o.  C.  willard Tennessee 

*  Ralph  R.  Strange City 

C.  R.  Williams Colorado 

J.  W  Brice Montana 

Louis  Demartiui  City 

Julius  Kruse Or. 

it  L.  C.  Guernsey Alameda 

Jas.  A.  McGuigan Cit> 

it  Wm.  H.  Studarus Mills 

A.  Cambridge City 

*  Frank  J.  Brophy North  Columbia 

*  Jas.  H.  Dorland City 

Helen  Hansen City 

C.J.  Plambeck City 

if  B-  Kuhn Washington 

A.  M.  Donathan Oakland 

M.  J.  McDonough Oakland 

Louis  E   Sarbo Los  Banos 

Theo.  Mikkelsen.: City 

if  Herbert  L.  Landis Han  ford 

David  J.  Curtin Berkelev 

*  Fred  C.  Bischoff. Kings  City 

*  J.  H    Fletcher City 


The  following  students  in  the  Business  Department 
were,  for  various  reasons  and  good  standing,  employed 
before  graduation : 

it  Bessie  McCloy 
if  J.  H.  McDonough 

•  B.  B.  Sharp 

•  J.  G.  Clark 

•  A.  Stewart 

•  P.  Tyler 
if  Louise  Jennings 
it  Fred  Saucier 

•  Milo  E.  Dye 
if  Emil  Lapachet 
if  Dave  Breslauer 

•  A.  Miller 
*■  P.  R.  Hayes 

•  J.  W.  Miller 
•k  A.  H.  Sprague 

•  Wilkie  T.  Courier 
if  Mav  Soldate      - 
T*r  C.  E-  Shearin 
if  Irwin  Wentz 
it  Geo.  F.  Mefret 
if  Daisy  M.  Mundorf 
ic  Esther  Mirsky 
•*•  Jno.  Barnes 

•  Jno-  A.  Peters 

•  W.  S.  Gott 
it  Alice  Desmond 
Tic  J.  R.  Perelra 

•  B.  F.  Salles 

•  Gertrude  Storey 
if  Elmer  Cox 

•  Fred  M.  Cotter 
it  Meta  Behrens 
if  M.  H.  Hickok 


*  Ester  Rosen  stein 

it  Etta  Muller 

if  M.  Mast 

•  P.  V.  Ligda 

if  B.  Donager 

if  D.  M.  Stevens 

if  Sanborn  Backus 

•  Carl  Oith 

•  G.  T.  Hoffman 

•  B.  D.  Green 

*  L.  A.  Cobb 

if  Gertrude  Coates 

*  Theo.  Rautzau 

•  Albert  W.  Potts 

it  Wm,  Murray 

if  J.  Sahlein 

if  Maud  Hutchinson 

it  Louis  Wachter 

if  Wm.  J   Wagner 

•  J.  J.  Hurlev 

if  Jessie  A.  Edwards 

it  Nellie  Giannini 

*  Wm.  Graves 

•*.  Alice  Monro 

if  R.  Rasmu'ssen 

it  F.  A.  Giannini 

it  Mary  M.  VvMsey 

•  D.  B.  Lattev 

•  Fred  H.  Nagel 

•  W.  H.  Hess 

*  J.  Cunha 

•  F.  W.  Enos 

•  W.  J.  Talbot          t 

it  Lulu  Middlemast 
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SHORTHAND    DEPARMENT. 


if  Cora  L.  Arnberg City 

*  Fred  O   Adler City 

if  Fanny  M.  Agar City 

*  H.  F    Archambault Red  Bluff 

■k  Maud  Branuan City 

if  Dave  Breslauer City 

*  W.  J.Blake Virginia  City 

•fc  Mamie  B.  Branin San  Lorenzo 

if  Meta  I.  Behrens Pleasanton 

if  Bernice  Bemis Redding 

if  Rosa  Coxen City 

Chas    M.  Cadman Alameda 

X-  Martha  j.  Casey City 

if  Dora  Ireue  Colver City 

if  Vere  Chamberiain City 

if  Fern  R.  Dovey City 

tf  Ben  C.  Donager Han  ford 

*  Homerde  Pue City 

ip  Alice  Desmond Madera 

-^  Jessie  A.  Edwards City 

if  Gertrude   Fay City 

ir  Agnes  R.  Flanagan City 

if  Georgiai-a  Finlayson San  Rafael 

*  Fay  Griffin Eureka,  Cal. 

if  Ida  M.  Green City 

if  Nellie  W.  Giaunini Drytowu 

if  Clyde  B.  Hart City 

■*•  Bertram  Hedley... City 

if  Emma  M.  Hahn v City 

if  Maud  Hutchinson Oroville 

if  Edith  Hawthorne City 

*■  Ernest  W.  Harmon Yreka 

Mrs.  C.  J.  Henderson Citv 

if  Julia  Harrington Oakland 

if  Gertrude  Johnson City 

■it  Nita  E.  Kinney City 

*  Sophia  M.  Kniest Yreka 

*  Emile  Lapechet City 

*  Peter  V.  Ligda Berkeley 

*  Otto  J    Lafranchi Reclamation 

*  Ethel  M.  Little City 

*  Rose  Linehan Virginia  City 

*  May  Levy City 

*  Edith  M.  Meusel Oakland 

*  Mildred  Marlin City 

*  Chas.  H.  Moody Winters 

*  Rene  Belle  Murray City 

*  Floyd  L.  McNew Davenport,  Wash. 

*  Albert  J.  Miller Fruitvale 

*  Pauline  Murray San  Rafael 

*  Leo  Neilsen West  Berkeley 

*  Camille  Paroni City 

*  Chas.  A.  Peters Prescott,  Ariz. 

*  Otto  C.   Peterson City 

*  Emma  Palamountain City 

*  Esther  Rosenstein City 

*  Harry  C.  Robinson City 

*  Samuel  W.  Rogers Los  Angeles 

*  Clara  Roemer City 

Theresa  Shaughnessy Santa  Clara 

*  Corda  Stout Fresno 

*  Robert  Stevenson City 

*  Wm.  Sellantier Oakland 

*  Mary  Steedman Berkeley 

*  Richard  F.  Smith Milbrae 


Elsie  M.  Tillson City 

Rachel  H.  Weeks City 

Alexander  Waters Oakland 

Louise  Wigton Berkeley 

Josie  Wieland Alameda 

Chas.  Wcsterberg Alameda 

Louisa  Wehrli City 

Wm.  Wagner City 

Birdie  A  brains City 

Alice  M.  Aguirre City 

Alys  S.  Arnette Oakland 

Joseph  G.  Aguirre San  Quentin 

toamuel  G.  Atwood Berkeley 

Lea  Behrle Oakland 

Sadie  R.  Bromley Berkeley 

Blanche  A".  Barieau City 

Clyde  W.  Cook City 

Geo.  S-  Clack City 

Cecile  H.  Case City_ 

Annie  E.  Durkee Fruitvale 

Alice  Desmond Madera 

Annie  Devereux Cleone 

Irma  De  Loge City 

Homer  Dc  Pue..  City 

Olga  Eichler ...Hopland 

Robt.  James  Elliott Berkeley 

James  W.  Eschen Alameea 

Marie  Foster City 

Mary  E.  Frame Elmira 

Anna  Fick Oakland 

Amelia  Gock   Citv 

Rebecca  Goodman Bodega 

Christina  Goedge City 

Alice  G.  Hagerty City 

Berne  H.  Hopkins Colorado 

Alma  Johnson Russells.  Alameda  | 

Mrs.  Jennie  Johnson.. Oakland 

Grace  John&on Berkeley 

Eudora  N.  Jamieson ....Alameda 

Georgia  A.  Klenck City 

Freder  E.  Klenck City 

0.  Adolph  Laveaga City 

Madalena  Lagomarsino City 

Jennie  Levy City 

Hattie  A.    Maskow City 

Kate  McDermott City 

Irene  C.  Mason Alameda 

Clara  Malter City 

Chas,  A.  Norris Battle  Mourtai'i 

Marie  L-  Patris City 

Louise  J.  Perry City 

Pansv  A.  Peterson City 

Mabel  E.  Palmer Livermore 

Ida  F.  Quin ton City 

Agnes  Roemer City 

Agnes  Russell City 

Bessie  H   Scott Oakland 

Gertrude  E    Story.. City 

Belle  Stowers Santa  Maria 

Augusta  Sieni Turlock 

Frank  L.  Tremper City 

Emma  Underwood Alameda 

May  Agnes  Vincent City 

Mary  M.  Wilsey City 


ELECTRICAL    ENGINEERING   DEPARTMENT. 


Wm.  F.  Maltby Chico 

Jas.  McCaw   Jr Oakland 

Frank   La^orere Citv 

Fnnk  M.  Woods City 

Wm.  Maeuirw Cit 

S.  W    McKinnev City 

A.  J.  Sola  He....." Pet.ilumr 

C-  R.  D»na Nt  porno 

Emil    Flick Tueomar 

G.  H.  L*-pelit Folsom 

Samuel  F    Roger* Los  Angeles 

Harrv  J.  Callahan  Livermore 

Lou's  Maler-U Sunol     • 

C.  L.  Withers Paisley.  Or. 

F.  J.  Hunt Alameda 


H.  Sommers City 

W.  F.  Hillebrand City 

H.  -1.  fiihou City 

u.  G.  Ro=s City 

Harry  T.   Hays City 

R.  E.    Hamilton.. Healdsburg 

Frank  L.  L">k Rohnerville 

D.  C.  Vrrtgnizau Citv 

Fred  F.  Ball  Palermo 

Jas.  Watprson Benton 

W.  R.  Mcpt  aden Hanks,  Canada 

C.  M   Allen City 

C.  N.  Parmeuter Oakland 

C.  L    Henshaw Ciiy 
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CHOICE    SUPPLEMENTARY 

READING 

These  books  provide  Supplementary  Reading  which  is  valuable  both  in  itself  and  1 

as   a  preparation   for  more  advanced  work.     The  school  years  given  here,  although  1 

only  suggestive,  are  those  in  which   the   books  are  most  commonly  used.     The  illus-  | 

trations  are  particularly  notable. 

First  Year 

Sixth  Year 

Lane's  Stories  for  Children                    $0.25 

Baldwin's  Discovery  of  the  Old 

1  Stewart  &  Coers  First  Days  in  School      .25 

Northwest 

$0.60  1 

1  The  Baldwin  Primer                                  .30 

Conquest  of  the  Old  Northwest 

.60  1 

Arnold's  Stories  of  Ancient  Peoples 

.50  1 

Second  Year 

Dickens's  Story  of  Little  Nell 

.50   1 

1   Logie  &  Ueoke's  Story  Reader                   .30 

Guerber's  Story  of  the  English 

■  65   1 

■  Shaw's  People  of  Other  Lands                   .30 

Story  of  the  Thirteen  Colonies 

.65   | 

1  Crosby's  Our  Little  Book  for  Little 

Story  of  the  Great  Republic 

.60   1 

Folks                                                   .30 

Story  of  the  Chosen  People 

.60  I 

Third  Year 

Needham's  Outdoor  Studies 
Persons's  Our  Country  in  Poem  and 

.40   1 

1   Baldwin's  Fairy  Stories  and  Fables          .35 

Prose 

.50   | 

Fifty  Famous  Stories  Retold              .35 

Carpenter's  North  America 

.60  1 

Eggleston's  Great  Americans  for  Little 

South  America 

.60  1 

Americans                                          .40 

Payne's  Geographical  Nature  Studies      .25 

Long's  Home  Geography                            .25 

Seventh  Year 

Fourth  Year 

Guerber's  Story  of  the  Greeks 

.60 

Story  of  the  Romans 

.60 

Baldwin's  Old  Stories  of  the  East            .45 

Markwick  &  Smith's  The  True  Citizen    .60 

Old  Greek  Stories                                 .45 
Pyle's  Prose  and  Verse  for  Children         .40 

Carpenter's  Asia 

.60 

Shaw's  Discoverers  and  Explorers             .35 

Europe  (nearly  ready) 

Eggleston's  Stories  of  American  Life 

and  Adventure                                  .50 
Kelly's  Short  Stories  of  Our  Shy  Neigh- 

Eighth Year 

- 

bors                                                     .50 

Scott's  Kenilworth 

.50 

Stokes's  Ten  Common  Trees                      .40 

Holbrook's  'Round  the  Year  in  Myth 

Quentin  Durward 

.50 

and  Song                                            .60 

Talisman 

.50 

Dickens's  Tale  of  Two  Cities 

.50 

Fifth  Year 

Clarke's  Story  of  Troy 

.60 

Story  of  Ulysses 

.60 

Bradish's  Old  Norse  Stories                      .45 
Defoe's  Robinson  Crusoe                           .50 

Story  of  Aeneas 

.45 

Clarke's  Arabian  Nigbts                          .60 

Story  of  Cassar 

.45 

Krout's  Alice's  Visit  to  the  Hawaiian 

Van  Bergen's  Story  of  Japan 

1.00 

Islands                                                .45 

and 

Dana's  Plants  and  Their  Children           .65 

Fifteen  Volumes  of  Special 

Holder's  Stories  of  Animal  Life               .60 

State  Histories 
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Proceedings  and  Official  Program 

OF    THE 

Tenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Southern  California  Teachers' 

Association 

Los  Angeles,  California,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday,  Dec.  IS,  19,  and  20, 1901. 


OFFICERS 


President         ....       Lewis  B.  Avery 

Principal  Union  High  School,  Redlands. 
First  Vice-President       -       -       Edward  Hyatt 

Superintendent  Riverside  County,  Riverside. 
Second  Vice-President         -  Ednah  A.  Rich 

Supervisor  Manual  Training,  Santa  Barbara. 
Treasurer 


Recording  Secretary       -        -        F.  W.  Guthrie 

Supervising  Principal,  Redondo. 
Financial  Secretary        -  -         F.  A.  Boulelle 

Principal  Hewitt  Street  School,  Los  Angelas. 

Transportation  Secretary  -  C.  A.  Kunotj 

Supervisor Jtfanual  Training,  Los  Angeles. 

E.  P.  ROWEDL 


Principal  San  Pedro  Street  Grammar  School,  Los  Angeles. 

COMMITTEES 

Local  Committee  on  General  Arrangements  —  Head  chairman,  J.  H.  Francis,  Principal  Commercial 
High  School,  Los  Angeles. 

HOTELS— Edward  Holland,  chairman;  Arthur  Brown,  B.  W.  Griffith. 

HALLS  —  H.  G.  Crocker,  chairman;  Mark  Keppel,  C.  J.  Fox,  Bert  Kinney. 

GENERAL  RECEPTION  —  M.  C.  Bettinger,  chairman;  J.  B.  Monlux.  B.  H.  Donnell,  Mrs.  Fannie  H. 
Byram,  Mae  Stansbury,  Kate  Osgood,  W.  L.  Frew  (Long  Beach),  N.  S.  Smith  (Monrovia),  Mary  S.  Murphy, 
Mary  F.  Claypool,  Helen  E.  Hunt,  C.  I-  D.  Moore  (Santa  Monica). 

MUSIC— Kathryn  E.  Stone,  chairman;  Jennie  Hagan,  Mrs.  M.  G.  Dunster,  T.  J.  Phillips,  F.  A. 
Bouelle,  Winona  Huntley,  J.  M.  McPherron,  Hattie  Rice  (Pasadena),  A.  D.  Hunter  (Pomona). 

BADGES  —  Katherine  B.  Ross,  chairman;  Nellie  Shine,  Mrs.  Laura  I.  Thompson,  J.  Jeanette  Haver- 
mann,  Gertrude  Henderson. 

SCHOOL  BOOKS  AND  APPLIANCES  —  E.  P.  Rowell,  chairman;  B.  W.  Reed. 

Membership  and  Introduction— Los  Angeles:  Supt.  J.  H.  Strine,  Deputy  Supt.  J.  B.  Millard,  Asst. 
Snpt.  W.  W.  Tritt,  Kate  E.  Smith,  A.  E.  Baker,  Mrs.  C.  P.  Bradfield,  Julia  Bruere. 

Santa  Barbara:  Supt.  W.  S.  Edwards,  Supt.  W.  A.  Wilson,  Principal  H.  N.  Caldwell  (Lompoc). 

Ventura:  Supt.  Geo.  L.  Sackett,  Principal  P.  W.  Kauffman,  Principal  David  H.  Webster  (Santa  Paula). 

San  Diego:  Supt.  Hugh  J.  Baldwin,  President  Samuel  T.  Black,  Supt.  F.  P.  Davidson. 

Orange:  Supt.  J.  P   Greeley,  Supt.  J.  C.  Templeton,  Principal  Fred.  G.  Athearn  (Anaheim). 

San  Bernardino:  Supt.  A.  S.  McPherron,  Supt.  L.  C-  Bahr,  Principal  George  Green  (Coltoi*>,  Principal 
D.  C.  Reed  (Redlands). 

Riverside:  Supt.  Edward  Hyatt,  Supt.  Howard  L.  Lunt,  Principal  E.  B.  Oakley  (San  Jacinto). 

Resolutions— Chairman,  W.  H<  Housh,  Principal  Los  Angeles  High  School;  Edward  T.  Pierce,  Presi- 
dent State  Normal  School,  Los  Angeles;  Howard  L.  Lunt,  Supt.  City  Schools  of  Riverside;  W.  F.  Bliss, 
State  Normal  School,  San  Diego;  Melville  Dozier,  State  Normal  School,  Los  Angeles;  Lulu  Claire  Bahr, 
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Supt.  City  Schools,  San  Bernardino;  J.  D.  Graham.  Supt.  City  Schools,  Pasadena;  Geo.  L.  Saekett,  Supt. 
Ventura  County;  Ednah  A.  Rich,  Santa  Barbara. 

Ushers  — Section  1— Nellie  M.  Petray,  Chairman;  Christine  M,  Benson,  Mary  E.  Blanford,  Ethel  D. 
Brooks,  Leah  M.  Bletsoe,  Olga  H.  Dorn,  Bessie  Powell,  Frances  Bristor,  Ruth  B.  Atherton,  Edith  Carpenter, 
E.  Louise  Clarke,  Frances  Kingery,  Bessie  M.  Cox,  Edith  M.  Hodgkins,  Lillian  E.  Dangbein,  Belle  MeKenzie, 
Kathrine  Myers.  Section  2—  F.  A.  Hazzard,  Chairman;  Roy  Porter,  E.  W.  Lawrence,  B.  G.  Fanning,  M.  W. 
Lorbeer,  Arthur  M.  Abbott,  Melvin  Neel,  W.  E.  White,  Stuart  Laughlin,  Clarence  Dickison,  Wirt  C.  Williams. 


PROGRAM 

Wednesday  Evening,  8  O'clock,  at  the  Simpson  Auditorium. 
General  Session. 

Organ  Solo— ''Triumphal  March"— Sullivan— Miss  Blanche  Rogers;  Invocation,  Rev.  J.  H.  Williams, 
D.D.,  Redlands,  First  Congregational  Church.  President's  address.  Vocal  Solo  —  selected — Mr.  Joseph 
Dupuy.  Address,  "The  Humane  in  Education,"  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  President  University, 
Berkeley,  Cal. 

Thursday  Forenoon,  9  to  11:30  O'clock,  High  School  Building. 
Round  Tables. 

All  are  invited  to  take  part  in  the  discussions  of  the  Round  Tables, 

Kindergarten  and  First  Grade— commercial  High  school,  Room  n. 

Chairman,  Miss  Lulu  Mitchell,  Supervisor  Kindergarten,  Santa  Barbara. 
Secretary,  Orabel  Chilton,  Teacher  First  Grade,  Santa  Ana. 
(l)  Language  Work  in  Kindergarten  and  First   Grade. — Lucille  Potter.  First  Grade.  Lincoln  School, 
Santa  Barbara.    Discussion  led  by  Mrs.  M.  Reese.     (2)  Children's  Stories. — E.  Donnahey.    Discussion  led 
by  Virginia  Pease,  Pasadena.     (3)   Christmas  Songs  and  How  to  Sing  Them. 

Child     Study— High  School,  Room  3. 

Chairman,  F.  A.  Wagner,  Supervising  Principal,  Redlands. 
Secretary,  Anna  M.  Hurley,  City  Schools,  Pasadena. 
(1)  Some  of  the  Normal  and  Diseased  Conditions  of  the  Physical  Life  of  a  Child  as  Related  to  its  Edu- 
cation.— Dr.  George  E.Abbott,  Pasadena.  Discussion:  Dr.  George  S.  Hull,  Pasadena;  James  H.  Hoose,  De- 
partment of  History  and  Economics,  University  of  Southern  California.  (2)  A  review  of  G.  Stanley  Hall's 
article  in  September  number  of  the  Forum,  "The  Ideal  School  as  Based  Upon  Child  Study." — Harry  M. 
Shafer,  Director  of  Training  School,  State  Normal  School,  San  Diego.  Discussion:  That  Theory  of  Stages  in 
a  Child's  Development. —  Frederic  Burk,  Ph.D.,  President  State  Normal  School,  San  Fraucisco.  The  Kin- 
dergarten—  Mary  F.  Ledyard,  Supervisor  of  Kindergartens,  Los  Angeles.  Language — Emily  M.  Stetson( 
Department  of  English,  High  School,  Covina.  Geography — James  F.  Chamberlain,  Department  of  Geo- 
graphy, State  Normal  School,  Los  Angeles.  The  Present  System  Not  Altogether  a  Failure. —  W.  H.  Housh, 
Prin.  High  School,  Los  Angeles.  General  Discussion.  Conclusion  —  Thomas  P.Bailey  Jr.,  Ph.D.,  Assist- 
ant Professor  of  Education,  University  of  Chicago. 

Eighth   Grade— High  School,  Room  14. 

Chairman,  J.  E.  Hamilton,  Supervising  Principal  and  President  County  Board  of  Education,  Santa  Maria. 
Secretary,  Cassie  Davidson,  Grammar  School,  San  Diego. 
(l)  Self-Reliance. — C.  E.  Hawley,  Citrus  Avenue  School,  Redlands.  (2)  History  in  the  Seventh  and 
Eighth  Grades.— F.  W.  Conrad,  San  Bernardino.  (3)  English  Grammar;  Its  Use  and  Abuse.— G.  S.  Metcalf, 
Santa  Barbara  County.  (4)  How  Much  Grammar  Shall  We  Teach  in  the  Eighth  Year? — Arthur  G.  Balaam, 
Member  County  Board  of  Education,  Santa  Barbara  County.     Discussion  of  all  subjects. 

Mathematics  in  the  Grades— commercial  High  school,  Room  10. 

Chairman,  Frank  H.  Hyatt,  Supervising  Principal,  Pomona. 
Secretary,  Jennie  E.  Tucker,  El  Monte. 

(1)  A  New  Psychology  of  Number. — C.  T.  Meredith,  State  Normal  School,  San  Diego.  Discussion  led 
by  W.  B.  French,  San  Pedro,  and  A.  W.  Plummer,  Prin.  hixth  Street  Sehool,  Los  Angeles. 

(2)  a — Is  Enough  Time  and  Prominence  Given  to  the  Subject  of  Arithmetic  in  Our  School  Programs? — 
Robert  L.  Fraisher,  Anaheim,  b — Is  Enough  Time  Given  to  the  Development  and  Statement  of  Arithmeti. 
cal  Principles  of  General  Value?  Or  is  Not  Too  Much  Emphasis  Placed  on  Working  Examples? — Lucille  B. 
Hornbeck,  Los  Angeles.  C — In  General,  Are  We  Not  Following  Too  Much  the  System  Resulting  From  the 
New  York  Regents'  Plans,  Cramming  for  Examination — i.  e.,  Getting  the  Cart  Before  the  Horse? — Jean. 
Loomis,  Pomona.     Discussion. 
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Geography— Commercial  High  School,  Room  4. 

Chairman,  James  F.  Chamberlain,  Department  of  Geography,  State  Normal  School,  Los  Angeles ;  also  asso 

ciate  editor  "Bulletin  of  the  American  Bureau  of  Geography." 

Secretary,  Eva  M.  Johnston,  High  School,  Pasadena. 

(1)  Geography  as  a  Factor  in  Education.— J.  F.  Chamberlain,  State  Normal   School,  Los  Angeles.     (2) 

Geography  in  the  Common   Schools. — Mrs.  Emma   W.  Edwards,  Los  Angeles.     Discussion  led  by  Grace  J. 

Grey,  Placentia,  and  Wm.  T.  Huff,  Anaheim.     (3)  Geography  in  the  Secondary  Schools.— J.  M.  Hahn,  Santa 

Ana.    Discussion  led  by  Agnes  M.  Claypole,  Throop  Polytechnic  Institute,  Pasadena,  and  Ray  G.  Van  Cleve, 

High  School,  Los  Angeles. 

Nature  StUdy— Commercial  High  School,  Room  12. 

Chairman,  B.  M.  Davis,  Dupartment  of  Biology,  State  Normal  School,  Los  Angeles. 
Secretary,  Sorrie  L.  Cooke,  First  Street  School,  Santa  Ana. 
(1)  Field  Work,  conducted  by  the  teacher  and  by  the  pupils  alone. — Lena  Polhemus,  Member  County 
Board  of  Education,  San  Diego.  (2)  Collection  and  Preservation  of  Specimens  by  pupils. — Dr.  Harry  Beale 
Torrey,  Department  of  Zoology  University  of  California.  (3)  Use  of  Nature  Study  Material  in  the  School- 
room.— Effle  McFadden,  State  Normal  School,  San  Francisco.  Summary  by  Vernon  L.  Kellogg,  M.  S.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Entomology,  Stanford. 

Manual  Training— Commercial  High  School,  Room  2. 

Chairman,  Hattie  F.  Gower,  Teacher  Manual  Training,  City  Schools,  Los  Angeles. 
Secretary,  Florence  A.  Stevenson,  Supervisor  Domestic  Science,  City  Schools,  Los  Angeles.  (1)  The  Growth 
of  Manual  Work  in  Education. — J.  H.  Francis,  Prin.  Commercial  High  School,  Los  Angeles.  (2)  Industries. 
— Chas.  M.  Miller,  ^tate  Normal  School,  Los  Angeles.  Discussion:  Edith  L.  Tadd,  Monteeito;  Elsie  Whit- 
man, Covina.  (3)  Correlation  in  Education. — Lena  L.  Ingrahani,  Riverside.  Discussion  and  Practical 
Illustrations  in  School  Work.— Claude  A.  Faithfull,  May  E.  Blanford,  Ada  F.  Blanchard,  Caroline  E.  Harris. 
Class  Exercise — B  G  Boys,  Griffin  Avenue  School,  Los  Angeles;  Bessie  F.  Reaves,  Teacher. 

English— High  School,  room  22. 

Chairman,  F.  P.  Davidson,  Supt.  of  City  Schools,  San  Diego. 

"eeretary,  Jefferson  Taylor,  Supervising  Principal,  Ontario. 

(1)  The  Choice  of  Masterpieces  in  High  School  English. — Mrs.  Nieo  Beck-Meyer,  High  Sehool,  Santa 

Barbara.     Discussion  led  by  Harriet  Godfrey,  High  School,  San  Diego,  and  Mary  E.  Foy,  High  School,  Los 

Angeles.     (2)  English  for  Seventh  and   Eighth   Grades. — Gertrude  Wheeler,  Grammar  School,  San  Diego. 

Discussion  led  by  Mrs.  Ida  M.  Bloekman,  Union  High  School,  Santa  Maria. 

HiStOry— High  School,  Room  19. 

Chairman,  Fred  G.  Athearn,  Supervising  Principal,  Anaheim. 
Secretary,  Helen  W.  Williams,  History,  High  School,  Redlands. 
(1)  The  Aim  in  the  Teaching  of  History. — E.Kate  Rhea,  Teacher  of  History,  Anaheim  High  School. 
Discussion  led  by  R.  L.  Fraisher,  Prin.  West  End  School,  Anaheim,  and  Ethel  Coblentz,  Teacher  History, 
High  School,  Pasadena.  (2)  The  Practical  Value  of  Histoiy  as  a  Study.  Discussion  led  by  F.  E.  Little, 
Supervising  Prin.  of  Grammar  Schools,  Anaheim,  and  Alexandra  Fay,  Teacher  of  Drawing,  High  School, 
Fullerton. 

Classical— High  School,  Room  20. 

Chairman,  E.  C.  Norton,  Dean  Pomona  College,  Claremonc. 
Secretary,  Mrs.  Susan  M.  Dorsey,  Latin  and  Greek,  High  School,  Los  Angeles. 
(1)  How  to  Teach  Latin  and  Greek  without  growing  rusty. — Emma  Youuglove,  Teacher  of  Latin,  High 
School,  Riverside.     (2)    What  Should  the  Latin  of  the  Secondary  Schools  Aim  to  Secure?— D.  H.  Colcord, 
Classical  Dept.  Pomona  College,  Claremont.    Discussion   and  Question  Box.    President   Benjamin  Ide 
Wheeler  is  expected  to  be  present. 

High  School  Science— High  school,  Room  30. 

Chairman,  A.  B.  Martin,  Dept.  of  Physics,  High  School,  Los  Angeles. 
Secretary,  Helen  Hoose,  High  School,  Alhatnbra. 
(I)  What  Shall  We  Teach  in  Chemistry  ?— L.  J.  Stabler,  University  of  Southern  California.  (2) 
New  Text  Books  in  Chemistry— Their  Aims  and  Methods.— G,  W.  Monroe,  Principal,  Whittier.  (3) 
Present  Tendencies  in  the  Teaching  of  Physics  in  Secondary  Schools. — A.  G.  Van  Gorder,  High  School, 
San  Jose.  Discussion  led  by  Prin.  Sara  L.  Dole,  Azusa,  and  Prof.  J.  F.  West,  State  Normal  School,  San 
Diego.    President  David  Starr  Jordan  is  expected  to  be  present. 

Modem   Languages— Commercial  High  School,  Room  3. 

Chairman,  Josephine  Ginaca,  Teacher  of  Modern  Languages,  High  School,  Redlands. 
Secretary,  Mrs.  Carolina  Kahn,  Teacher  of  Spanish,  High  School,  Santa  Barbara. 
(1)  Methods  in  Modern  Languages —Pearl   Fisher,  Throop   Polytechnic  Institute,  Pasadena;  E.J. 
Zahn,  Santa   Paula;    Mrs.  Mary  Goodwin,   Riverside      Discussion.     (2)  some   Class    Exercises   which  i 
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have  found  of  Special  Value.— Clara  E.  Tripp,  Santa  Ana;  Florence  Dunbar,  San  Diego;  William  Have- 
mann,  Los  Angeles.  (3)  The  Natural  Method.— Prof.  Bissell,  Pomona  College,  Claremont;  Paul  Boencke, 
Throop  Polytechnic  Institute,  Pasadena;   H.  N.  Leaver,  Los  Angeles.    Discussion. 

Art~HignLSchool,  Room  15. 

Chairman,  Mrs.  Cordelia  P.  Bradfield,  Supervisor  of  Drawing,  City  Schools,  Los  Angeles. 
Secretary,  Mrs.  C.  J.  Fox,  Castelar  Street  School,  Los  Angeles. 
(1)  Hidden  Treasures.— Mary  E.  Foy,  High  School,  Los  Angeles.  Discussion  led  by  Mary  S.  Mur- 
phy, Prin.  Highland  Park  School,  Los  Angeles.  (2)  School  Decoration.— Ednah  A.  Rich,  Supervisor 
Manual  Training,  Santa  Barbara.  Discussion  led  by  M.  Amelia  Foshay,  Norwood  Street  School,  Los 
Angeles,  and  Emma  A.  Moore,  Ninth  Street  School,  Los  Angeles.  A  collection  of  rare  old  engravings 
has  been  loaned  for  the  occasion. 

MtlSiC— Hi&h  School,  Room  2. 

Chairman,  A.  D.  Hunter,  Supervisor  of  Music,  City  Schools,  Pomona. 
Secretary,  Hattie  T.  Rice,  Supervisor  of  Music,  Pasadena.  (1)  Primitive  Music— E.  F.  Kubel,  Los  Ange- 
les. (2)  School  Music  With  Practical  Illustrations  (Making  use  of  the  Round  Table  Members  for  the 
illustrations). --Mrs.  Gordon-Dunster,  Los  Angeles.  (3)  Discussion:  The  better  method  to  acquire  pitch, 
rhythm,  phrasing,  enunciation,  tone,  quality,  interpretation,  sight  reading  — from  song  to  structural 
elements  or  from  technical  exercise  to  song. 

Commercial— Commercial  High  School,  Room  1. 

Chairman,  P.  B.  Smith,  Teacher  Commercial  Subjects,  City  Schools,  Santa  Monica. 
Secretary,  Katherine  B.  Ross,  Teacher  of  English,  Commercial  High  School,  Los  Angeles. 
(1)  Improved  Methods  in  Teaching  Stenography.— W.  H.  Wagner,  Teacher  of  Stenography,  Com- 
mercial High   School,  Los  Angeles.    (2)  Systems  of  Phonographic   Writing.— J.  G.  Cross,  Throop  Poly- 
technic Institute,  Pasadena.     General  discussion. 

Thursday  Afternoon,  1:30  O'clock,  Simpson  Auditorium. 

General  Session. 

Business  Session,  1:30  to  2.00.  Chorus— Normal  Glee  Club— Miss  Hagan,  Director.  Address— "A 
Modern  Sir  Galahad"— Livingston  C.  Lord,  Pd.  D.,  President  Eastern  Illinois  Slate  Normal  School, 
Charlestown,Ill.  Address— "The  Life  of  a  Teacher  in  the  Philippines"— Carl  C.  Plehn,  Ph.  D.,  Dean  of 
the  College  of  Commerce,  University  of  California,  and  late  of  the  U.  S.  Philippine  Tariff  Commission, 
Berkeley,  Cal.  Vocal  Solo— (a)  "May-day"— Walthew,  (b)  "Swing  Song"— Lili  Lehmann— Miss  Jennie 
Winston.  Address— "A  Course  in  Literature  for  the  Grammar  Schools"— Frederic  Burk,  Ph.  D.,  Presi- 
dent State  Normal  School,  San  Francisco. 

Thursday  Evening,  8  to  9  O'clock,  Simpson  Auditorium. 
General  Session. 

Vocal  Solo— Selected— Miss  Kate  Ebbert.  Address— "Anti-Cassandra;  a  Rap  at  the  the  Croaker"— 
E.  Benjamin  Andrews,  D.D. ,  L.L.D.,  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

Thursday  Evening,  9:30  to  11:00  O'clock,  Westminister  Hotel. 

Informal  Reception  and  Social:  James  A.  Foshay,  Superintendent  City  Schools,  Los  Angeles,  in 
charge. 

County  badges  will  be  furnished  each  one  present  by  the  committee  on  introduction  and  the  com- 
mittee on  badges.  It  is  hoped  that  you  will  here  meet  those  from  other  counties.  Music  and  light 
refreshments  will  be  furnished. 

Friday  Forenoon,  9:00  to  11:30  O'clock. 

Association  meets  in  three  section*. 

Primary  Section,  Simpson  Auditorium. 

President,  S.  T.  Black,  President  State  Normal  School,  San  Diego. 
Secretary,  W.  F.  Bliss,  Dept.  of  History,  State  Normal  School,  San  Diego. 
Vocal  Solo— (a)  "Spring  Is  Here'"— Edith  Dick,  (*)  "The  Nightingale  Song"— Nevin— Mrs.  Charles 
G.  Stivers.    Subject— The  Activities  of  the  Child,  Physical  and  Mental. 

(1)  Physical  Training,  Including  Children's  plays,  and  Its  Relation  to  the  Mental  Activities. — Dr. 
Livingston  C.  Lord,  President  Eastern  Illinois  State  Normal  School.  (2)  Manual  Training— Hand  Work 
—and  Its  Relation  to  the  Mental  Activities.— H.  M.  Shafer,  formerly  of  Columbia  University,  now  of  State 
Normal  School,  San  Diego.  (3)  Character  Development— Thomas  P.  Bailey,  Jr.,  Ph.  D.,  Asst.  Professor 
of  Education,  University  of  Chicago. 

Grammar  School  Section,  Blanchard's  Hall. 

President,  J.  B.  Millard,  Deputy  Superintendent  City  Schools,  Los  Angeles. 
Secretary,  Lulu  Claire  Bahr,  Superintendent  City  Schools,  San  Bernardino. 
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Violin  Solo— "Polonaise" — Wieniawski — Mr.  Benn  Laiia.  • 

(L)  Ethics  in  the  Grades— Jas.  A.  Foshay,  Superintendent  City  Schools,  Los  Angeles.  Discussion 
led  by  Walter  A.  Edwards,  A.M.,  President  Throop  Polytechnic  Institute,  Pasadena.  (2)  Geography  in 
the  Grades— E.  Benjamin  Andrews,  President  University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln,  Neb.  Discussion  led  by 
Melville  Dozier,  Ph.  B.,  State  Normal  School,  Los  Angeles.  (3)  English  in  the  Grades— Frederic  Burk  , 
President  State  Normal  School,  San  Francisco. 

High  School  Section,  Normal  School  Assembly  Room. 

President,  P.  W.  Kauffman,  Principal  Union  High  School,  Ventura. 
Secretary,  Harry  Halliday,  Principal  High  School,  San  Diego. 

Chorus,  Pasadena  High  School  Club— Miss  Hattie  T.  Rice,  Director. 

Subject— The  High  School. 

(1)  Its  Articulation  With  the  Grammar  School— Dr.  J.  H.  Hoose,  of  the  University  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, Los  Augeies,  and  Geo.L.  Sackett,  County  Superintendent,  Ventura.  (2)  Its  Articulation  With 
the  Normal  School— Dr.  Frederic  Burk,  President  State  Normal  School,  San  Francisco,  and  J.  C.  Tern  pis- 
ton, Supt.  City  Schools,  Santa  Ana.  (3)  Its  Articulation  With  the  University— Dr.  Hugo  K.  Schilling, 
Dep  irtment  of  German,  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Cal.,  and  W.  H.  Housh,  Prin.  High  School, 
Los  Angeles.  The  American  High  School  and  the  German  Gymnasium— President  David  Starr  Jordan  • 
Remarks  on  the  Teachingof  Language.— President  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler. 

Friday  Afternoon,  1:30  O'clock,  Simpson  Auditorium 
General  Session. 

Business  session,  1:30  to  2:00.  Music— Euterpean  Quartette.  Address— Higher  Education,  Old  and 
New— David  Starr  Jordan,  Ph.  D.,  LL-  D..  President  Lelaud  Stanford,  Jr.,  University.  Address — The 
Outlook— J.  W.  Liuscott,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  of  Santa  Cruz  Connty.  Address — The  Love  of 
Nature— Thomas  P.  Bailey,  Jr.,  Ph.  D.,  Asst.  Professor  of  Education,  Chicago  University.  Primary 
Songs— First  Grade  from  Los  Angeles  Schools.     Inauguration  of  the  President  for  1902. 

Adjournment. 


Constitution    of   the    Southern    California   Teachers' 

Association 

ARTICLE  I. 

Section  1.  Name. —  This  organization  shall  be  known  as  the  Southern  California 
Teachers'  Association. 

Sec.  2.  Purpose. — Its  purpose  shall  be  to  afford  opportunity  for  interchange  of 
opinion  upon  subjects  of  special  interest  to  teachers,  and  to  promote  the  advancement 
of  popular  education. 

ARTICLE  II. 

Sec.  1.  Condition  of  Membership.  —  Any  teacher  or  person  interested  in  the  cause 
of  education  may  become  a  member  of  this  Association  by  an  annual  fee  of  one  dollar. 

ARTICLE  III. 

Sec.  1.  Officers. —  The  officers  of  this  Association  shall  be  a  President,  aFirst  Vice 
President,  a  Second  Vice  President,  a  Recording  Secretary,  a  Financial  Secretary,  a 
Transportation  Secretary  and  a  Treasurer.  Not  more  than  thret  of  whom  sha  1  be  from 
Los  Angeles  city. 

Sec.  2.  Duties  of  Officers. —  The  duties  of  the  officers  of  this  Association  shall  be 
such  as  usually  pertain  to  such  officers. 

ARTICLE  IV. 

Sec.  1.  Executive  Committee. —  The  officers  named  in  the  preceding  article  shall 
constitute  the  Executive  Committee  of  this  Association,  and  shall  have  charge  of  the 
preparation  of  the  programs  for  the  annual  meetings. 

ARTICLE  V. 

Sec.  1.     Time  of  Meeting. —  The  annual  meeting  shall  be  held  on  such  days  and  at 
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such  place  within  the  bounds   of  Southern  California  as  the  Association  at  its  previous 
meeting,  may  select. 

ARTICLE  VI. 

Sec.  1.  Manner  of  Amending. —  This  Constitution  maybe  amended  at  any  annual 
meeting  by  a  two -thirds  vote  of  the  members  present;  provided,  such  amendment  be  sub- 
mitted in  writing,  and  to  be  read  on  the  first  day  of  the  session,  and  acted  upon  by  the 
Association  during  the  session  the  second  day. 

Amendment  1,  to- Article  VI. —  Such  amendment  may  be  amended  at  the  time  of  action. 
Amended  Dec.  1,  1894. 

Sec.  2.  Departments. —  Such  departments  may  be  organized  by  this  Association  as 
shall  be  deemed  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  thereof.  When  so  organized,  each 
section  shall  elect  its  own  President  and  Secretary,  who  shall  prepare  the  program  for 
their  own  department,  and  submit  it  to  the  Executive  Committee  for  publication. 

The  following  resolution  was  adopted  Dec.  22,  1899: 

Resolved,  That  there  shall  be  a  Nominating  Committee,  consisting  of  one  member 
elected  by  the  teachers  of  each  of  the  seven  southern  counties,  who  are  members  of  the 
Association,  one  to  be  elected  by  the  teachers  of  Los  Angeles  city  who  are  members  of 
the  Association;  one  appointed  at  large  by  the  President  of  the  Association,  providing 
that  should  any  county  or  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  fail  to  elect  said  member  of  the  Nom- 
inating Committee,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  President  of  the  Association  to  appoint  a 
member  for  the  county  or  for  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  so  failing  to  elect. 

Said  committee  to  recommend  to  the  Association  on  the  third  day  of  its  annual  ses- 
sion a  list  of  nominations  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year. 

That  all  standing  rules  in  conflict  with  the  above  resolution  be,  and  are  hereby 
repealed,  and  this  resolution  to  take  effect  at  once. 


MINUTES 

The  program  as  published  in  the  preceding  pages  was  carried  out.  The  Nominating 
Committee  recommended  the  following  officers  for  the  ensuing  year: 

President.  J.  B.  Millard,  Los  Angeles  city;  First  Vice  President,  P.  P.  Davidson, 
San  Diego;  Second  Vice  President,  Ida  M.  Bloehman,  Santa  Maria;  Recording  Secretary, 
F.  E.  Reynolds,  San  Buenaventura;  Financial  Secretary,  C.  I.  D.  Moore,  SantaMonica; 
Transportation  Secretary,  C.  S.  Thompson,  Los  Angeles  city;  Treasurer,  J.  B.  Nichols, 
Orange  eity. 

J.  C.  Owen,  Jefferson  Taylor,  W.  A.  Wilson,  J.  H.  Strine,  Edward  Hyatt,  S.  B. 
'Thomas,  J.  B.  Monlux,  Nominating  Committee. 

The  new  officers  were  then  elected  by  the  Association. 


RESOLUTIONS 

Your  Committee  on  Resolutions  beg  leave  to  report  as  follows : 

Resolved,  That  our  thanks  and  appreciation  be,  and  are  hereby  tendered  to  President 
Avery,  his  corps  of  able  assistants,  to  Miss  Kathryn  Stone,  and  everyone  who  has  contrib- 
uted to  the  success  of  this  meeting  of  the  Association,  and  for  special  favor  granted  by 
those  who  furnished  music . 

Resolved,  That  we  commend  the  arrangement  of  Round  Tables  and  Section  Confer- 
ence as  carried  out  by  the  managers  of  the  present  Association,  and  recommend  its 
adoption  by  future  associations. 

Resolved,  That  the  chairmen  of  round  tables  and  sections  be  requested  to  assign  the 
work  of  their  departments  at  least  two  months  before  the  meeting  of  the  Association . 

Resolved,  That  we  send  greetings  to  the  State  Association  and  invite  them  to  hold 
their  next  meeting  in  Southern  California. 

Resolved,  That  this  Association  gives  its  hearty  indorsement  to  the  work  of  the  women 
of  the  nation  in  establ  shing  The  Washington  Memorial  Institution  at  the  national  cap- 
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ital,  provided  no  collections  be   asked  of  the  public  school  children  in  aid  of  the  move- 
ment. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Association  that  graduates  of  our  State  Normal 
Schools  be  given  a  credit  of  one  year  in  our  universities,  provided  said  normal  graduates 
are  also  high  school  graduates. 

Resolved,  That  this  Association  recommends  to  the  attention  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  the  question  of  the  combination  of  school  districts,  and  the  use  of  public  funds  for 
transportation  of  pupils. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Association  that  greater  freedom  in  the  matter 
of  college  entrance  requirements  is  desirable;  that,  in  so  far  as  the  newly  adopted 
requirements  of  the  State  University  give  a  greater  freedom  of  election,  they  meet  with 
our  unanimous  approval ;  that,  in  the  entrance  requirements  to  at  least  one  of  the  culture 
colleges,  it  is  respectfully  urged  that  the  option  of  electing  three  years  of  a  modern  lan- 
guage, French  or  German,  in  place  of  three  years  of  Latin,  be  permitted. 

"Whereas,  It  has  pleased  the  Allwise  Providence  to  take  from  among  us  our  co-worker 
and  Past  President  of  the  Southern  California  Teachers  Association,  Charles  L.  Ennis, 

Resolvid,  That  we,  in  convention  assembled,  testify  to  his  sterling  worth  as  an  edu- 
cator, his  purity  of  character,  his  patience,  his  industry,  his  sympathy,  and  above  all, 
his  integrity  that  won  our  respect  and  confidence  and  endeared  him  to  our  hearts ;  and 
although  his  earthly  work  is  finished,  the  memory  of  his  unselfish,  manly  life,  will  be  an 
incentive  to  all  members  of  this  Association. 

W.  H.  Housh,  Chairman. 

Geo.  L.  Sackett,   Secretary. 


PRESIDENT    LEWIS    B.    AVERY'S    ADDRESS 

Members  of  the  Association:  One  year  ago,  when  you  were  compelled  to 
accept  the  mistake  of  the  nominating  committee,  I  gave  you  my  creed, 
which  consisted  of  one  article  —  that  I  believed  in  teachers'  conventions. 
To-night  I  will  give  you  some  reasons  why  I  believe  in  teachers'  conventions. 

It  is  not  only  because  of  what  they  accomplish,  but  because  of  what 
they  indicate. 

Such  a  convention  as  this  is  possible  only  under  a  "New  Education." 

And  yet  I  hear  people  and  even  teachers  asking,  "What  is  this  'New 
Education  ?'  Isn't  education  at  one  time  education  in  all  times  ?  Have  the 
laws  of  the  mind  changed  while  other  natural  laws  have  remained  constant?" 

Again-  I  hear  the  new  education  spoken  of  as  a  compound  of  fads. 
Well,  I  will  confess  that  fads  are  earmarks  of  the  new  education,  but  they 
do  not  constitute  it.  Where  much  smoke  is,  you  may  look  for  some  fire. 
The  smoke  does  not  constitute  the  fire,  and,  indeed,  indicates  the  imperfect 
character  of  the  combustion,  but  it  serves  a  useful  purpose  in  indicating 
where  the  fire  is. 

Have  you  not,  in  a  colder  clime  than  this,  on  some  morning  like  that 
Whittier  pictures  in  his  "Snowbound,"  watched  the  smoke  from  a  score  of 
chimneys  rise  like  incense  from  as  many  altars.  That  picture  will  always 
remain  with  you.  But,  as  you  look  upon  it,  what  is  it  that  you  think  of? 
The  wealth  of  home  life  within.  That  is  wnat  you  think  of,  and  not  the 
waste  of  fuel  that  is  going  on  because  of  the  imperfect  combustion.  When 
patent  smoke  consumers  shall  blot  all  such  scenes  from  the  landscape,  the 
world  may  be  the  richer  in  coal,  but  it  will  be  the  poorer  nevertheless. 

So,  when  fads,  hot  from  the  hearts  of  eager  teachers,  the  overflow  of  edu- 
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cational  activity,  the  as  yet  unassimilated  educational  possibilities,  when? 
fads  shall  have  been  wiped  out  or  woven  into  the  greater  system  of  educa- 
tion, the  world  may  be  richer  in  some  ways,  but  it  will  be  poorer  neverthe- 
less. 

The  teacher's  heart — the  human  heart — always  responds  more  quickly 
to  manifest  effort  than  to  perfection. 

The  "New  Education"  is  with  us,  and  the  teachers'  convention  is  but- 
one  of  many  things  that  mark  its  presence. 

In  the  field  of  primary  teaching  the  kindergarten  is  becoming  established. 
Child  study  is  assuming  kaleidoscopic  phases.  One  day  childhood  en  masse- 
sits  for  its  composite  photograph  taken  by  wireless  long  distance  methods. 
The  next,  a  lew  typical  specimens  are  selected  for  vivi-inspection  by  a  series 
of  engines,  constituting  a  sort  of  Australian  self-registering  ballot  system 
that  catches  even  the  unconscious  muscular  suggestions  and  registers  even 
half-fledged  nervous  impulses  before  they  start,  and  turns  them  all  into  nu- 
merical results  that,  like  other  figures,  cannot  lie  without  assistance.  Then 
there  is  the  post-mortem  work  by  which  it  is  ascertained  that  certain  brain 
fibrils  develop  at  certain  periods.  These  are  all  duly  chartered.  Now,  if  a 
teacher  wishes  to  ascertain  whether  a  child  can  talk,  all  she  has  to  do  is  to 
examine  the  fibrils  and  consult  the  chart. 

All  these  certainly  belong  to  a  new  education. 

Then  there  is  the  Dewey  School,  where  they  do  things,  "not  dream  them 
all  day  long." 

The  Mothers'  Club  is  also  new,  and  it  is  more  than  a  pleasantry  that  it 
is  replacing  the  well-worn  slipper.  While  some  notions  occasionally  emanate 
therefrom  that  seem  to  the  schoolmaster  erratic,  the  schoolmaster  has  to 
remember  that  he  has  not  yet  been  made  the  official  repository  of  all  the 
knowledge  concerning  the  child  that  is  of  importance  in  education.  The 
schoolmaster  must  bide  his  time  and  be  ready  to  learn  something  himself. 
While  it  may  be  humiliating  to  be  called  down  by  such  eminent  educational 
authority  as  the  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  as  we  all  were  something  like  a  year 
ago,  it  is  reassuring  to  have  the  parents  of  Christendom  scored  this  year  by 
the  same  eminent  authority.  It  appears  that  we  have  all  gone  astray,  and: 
that  is  doubtless  true.  But  blaming  other  people  never  helped  any  cause 
onward.  The  Mothers'  Club  has  a  noble  mission  to  perform.  The  Mothers 
need  to  keep  it  in  mind  that  the  education  of  the  young  cannot  be  farmed 
out,  even  to  teachers  of  the  New  Education.  And  a  host  of  teachers  need  to- 
come  into  touch  with  the  home  life  of  the  child,  and  feel  something  of  the 
hopes  and  fears,  the  plans  and  disappointments,  the  sacrifices  and  the  am- 
bitions, and  something  of  the  underlying:  faith  and  love  bound  up  in  the  life 
of  the  child  that  is  too  frequently  flippantly  treated  as  a  part  of  the  machine. 
The  reaching  of  the  mothers  into  the  field  of  scientific  education  must  be 
supplemented  by  the  teachers  laying  hold  of  that  faith  in,  and  love  for  the 
child,  without  which  the  New  Education  must  forever  remain  new.  When 
parents  and  teachers  are  really  able  to  intelligently  and  heartily  join  hands, 
the  problems  of  education  are  largely  solved  before  they  are  stated. 
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Then  there  is  the  fathers'  club — but  perhaps  the  less  we  say  about  it,  the 
more  hopeful  we  may  be  about  the  child. 

Nature  Study — Who  ever  heard  of  nature  study  as  a  prescribed  branch 
in  the  good  old  school  of  long  ago:  Music  and  drawing  and  sloyd  and 
manual  training  and  industrial  work  and  physical  science  and  physiology — 
temperance  and  otherwise, —  school  gardens,  commercial  work,  sewing  and 
cooking — all  these,  and  more,  coming  into  sight  every  minute. 

Then  we  must  not  forget  the  normal  schools  that  have  come  to  their 
present  magnificent  proportions  within  four  decades.  And  these  are  supple- 
mented by  pedagogical  University  courses  and  pedagogical  seminaries  and 
teachers'  colleges. 

The  high  school — It  seems  rash  to  mention  it  in  connection  with  the 
New  Education  so  soon  after  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall  has  applied  the  psycho- 
meter  and  found  us  so  pedagogically  deficient — but  notwithstanding  its 
defects,  the  institution  has  marked  an  era  in  popular  education,  growing 
over  200  per  cent  in  a  single  decade.  Even  this  city — the  first  in  percentage 
of  increase  for  the  last  ten  years  among  all  the  cities  of  this  country — has 
grown  but  half  as  fast. 

The  old  college,  that  was  actually  losing  in  numbers  just  before  the  civil 
war,  has  given  much  of  its  work  of  former  years  to  the  high  school,  has 
taken  advanced  fields,  has  combined  with  it  others  of  like  rank  but  later 
birth,  and  we  have  resulting  the  American  University  with  its  undergraduate 
colleges.  The  University  has  added  graduate  courses  where  numbers  have 
multiplied  more  rapidly  than  in  the  high  schools.  Thus,  the  limit  of  the 
education  period  of  the  American  youth  has  been  pushed  forward  from  the 
18th  to  the  25th  year  of  his  age,  and  at  the  same  time,  the  number  in  each 
division  of  the  system  has  grown  far  in  excess  of  the  increase  in  population. 
This  movement  is  something  new  in  education. 

Is,  then,  the  New  Education  a  conglomeration  of  all  these  new  things, 
or  is  there  some  evolutionary  principle  at  work,  with  these  but  the  hetero- 
geneous manifestations  of  one  idea  that  has  but  now  burst  its  shell  ? 

The  struggle  of  mankind  is  to  be  free.  He  desires  to  conquer  his  physi- 
cal environment  and  he  becomes  an  inventor;  he  desires  to  conquer  his 
social  environment  and  he  becomes  a  statesman;  he  desires  to  conquer  his 
spiritual  environment  and  he  becomes  religious.  But  in  every  case  he  finds 
that  he  must  follow  the  dictum  of  Bacon — that  the  only  way  to  the  conquer- 
ing of  ones  environment  lies  through  obedience.  Whatever  is  fixed  in  the 
Universe — that  is  the  voice  of  God  to  the  seeker.  He  must  obey.  Yet,  as 
the  balloon  makes  use  of  the  force  of  gravitation  that  pulls  it  down  to  buoy 
it  up,  so  must  he  who  would  be  free,transform  his  fixed  limitations  into  steps 
that  may  lead  him"  "from  the  lowly  earth  to  the  vaulted  skies." 

In  the  growth  of  races  and  individuals  alike  there  are  two  eras  of  pro- 
gress— First, there  is  the  era  of  obedience  to  external  authority — the  accept- 
ance of  the  will  of  others,  but  there  finally  dawns  the  ambition  to  will  for 
ones  self.     The   era   of   freedom  has  begun — feeble  in   its  beginnings,   but 
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magnificent  in  its  possibilities,  for  the  conditions  it  is  to  master  are  as  com- 
plex as  the  universe  and  the  battles  as  endless  as  time. 

I  think  of  no  better  known  example  of  -the  two  eras  of  growth  than  that 
of  the  development  of  the  Jewish  into  the  Christian  era — the  one  under  the 
law  and  the  other  under  grace.  Under  the  latter  men  were  to  be  freed  from 
the  law.  But  that  freedom  was  to  be  realized  only  b}'  having  within,  such 
a  spirit  as  should  be  worth  more  than  all  laws — as  should  produce  richer, 
and  more  varied  results  than  was  possible  under  the  greatest  multiplicity  of 
laws.  The  one  era  was  negative — a  time  of  getting  hold  of  the  hard  condi- 
tions of  life;  the  other  was  positive  and  fruitful.  Arising  by  means  of  those 
very  untoward  conditions. 

That  is,  also,  the  history  of  the  education  of  the  child.  He  must  first 
learn  from  authority.  His  words  are  borrowed,  and  largely,  his  thoughts. 
His  duties  are  prescribed.  Gradually  his  will  asserts  itself  and  the  new  era 
dawns.  When  the  parent  leaves  the  child  to  care  for  the  duties  of  the  home, 
each  item  is  specified  minutely,  but  no  foresight  can  reach  every  case.  The 
law  is  weak.  Ten  years  later  the  parent  says  take  charge  till  I  come. 
Nothing  is  specified,  but  every  exigency  is  met.  The  law  produces  automa- 
tons.    Liberty  produces  men. 

Thus  also  has  education  grown  The  old  education  was  the  school- 
master to  lead  us  to  the  new.  It  was  the  period  of  the  law — formal  educa- 
tion. The  New  Education  is  the  new  dispensation  prepared  for  a  race  that 
is  born  to  freedom. 

The  old  education,  like  the  old  dispensation,  was  one  of  repression.  The 
new  is  one  of  expression.  The  old  education  was  regarded  as  a  building  pro- 
cess, with  the  teacher,  the  architect.  The  New  Education  regards  the  child 
as  a  life  to  be  nurtured  and  watched  over — to  be  given  sunshine  and  rain — 
to  be  pruned,  but  withal  to  grow — to  grow  into,  not  the  teacher's  ideal,  but 
God's  ideal,  and  that  is  as  multiform  as  children  are  many. 

Leave  Procustean  methods  to  the  old  education,  the  new  should  none  of 
it.  But  when  I  say  that,  I  still  realize  that  the  world  is  not  free  yet,  nor  the 
ideals  of  the  New  Education  yet  possible  to  be  fully  realized. 

This,  then,  is  what  they  all  mean— these  many  lines  of  investigation,  this 
clashing  of  modes  and  methods,  of  perscription  of  studies  and  election  of 
studies,  of  fads  and  educational  systems.  It  is  the  clashing  of  the  old  and 
the  new.  It  is  the  many  sided  character  of  the  new — as  many  sided  as 
human  character  itself. 

Starting  with  the  child,  many  of  them  have  not  got  back  to  the  child. 
Until  they  do,  they  are  fads. 

But  are  not  these  startling  innovations  in  education  mistakes  ?  Will  they 
not  prove  erroneous  in  many  instances?  Doubtless.  And  are  not  the  chil- 
dren endangered  by  them  then  ?  There  may  be  exceptions,  but  in  general, 
no,  not  at  all. 

God  has  made  the  child  a  living  soul.  Its  one  prerogative  and  power  is 
growth— growth  and  development.     Stand  out  of  the  way  and  give  it  soil 
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and  air  and  sunshine  and  rain,  and  it  will  do  the  growing.  That  is  what 
self-realization  means. 

And  what  air  does  this  human  plant  need  ?  Just  God's  providence  is 
enough — this  great  life  with  its  experiences — with  its  joys  and  sorrows — its 
temptations  and  triumphs — these  form  the  air  this  plant  must  breathe  to 
grow. 

What  rain  ?  The  lore  of  wise  men.  The  wisdom  of  the  present  and 
that  of  the  past  that  has  trickled  through  all  soils  and  taking  up  the  soluble, 
has  left  the  rest. 

What  soils  ?  Ah !  here  is  the  great  field  of  dispute.  What  and  how 
shall  this  human  plant  be  fed  ?  Here  the  psychologies  and  the  pedagogies 
and  the  philosophies  are — well,  there  is  a  certain  lack  of  agreement  among 
them.  But*God  be  praised,  that  while  it  will  take  all  the  science  and  phil" 
osophy,  and  all  the  love  and  devotion  of  all  the  ages  to  decide  these  ques- 
tions completely  and  finally — God  be  praised,  that  if  you  and  I,  as  teachers, 
get  a  wealth  of  soil  about  it — -almost  any  material  will  do,  so  there  is  enough 
of  it — this  human  plant  will  reach  out  and  take  what  it  needs  and  just  leave 
the  rest. 

Now  this  is  intended  to  place  no  discount  whatever  upon  the  researches 
going  on  in  every  part  of  the  progressive  educational  field. 

To  illustrate — The  orange  culture  calls  for  the  best  fertilizers  and  the  best 
modes  of  irrigating,  plowing,  pruning,  picking,  and  marketing.  The 
stronger  grows  the  competition  and  the  smaller  grows  the  profit,  the  greater 
becomes  the  necessity  of  finding  the  best  way.  A  little  knowledge  properly 
applied  occasionally  makes  all  the  difference  between  failure  and  success. 
But  it  is  fortunate  that  while  we  are  disputing  as  to  the  best  way,  that  if  we 
will  keep  right  on  cultivating  and  fertilizing  and  iirigating  in  the  best  way 
we  know,  the  orange  tree  does  not  stop  growing  because  there  is  a  better 
way.     It  grows  on  and  bears  its  luscious  load. 

And  so  in  the  keen  competition  among  the  rising  generation  of  men,  a 
small  difference  in  equipment  or  power  is  going  to  make  all  the  difference 
between  failure  and  success  in  many  cases.  But  it  is  a  blessed  thing  to  note 
that  we  do  not  all  have  to  be  successful — that  happiness  is  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent independent  of  it  and  is  worth  more:  And  it  must  be  remarked  that  it 
is  a  grand  thing  that  Bacon  and  Newton  and  Webster  and  Lincoln  didn't 
have  to  wait  for  the  latest  phase  of  the  New  Education.  What  they  did 
was  to  put  forth  their  fibres  into  the  soil  in  which  they  found  themselves 
and  grow. 

I  mentioned  sunshine  as  an  element  necessary  to  growth.  Sunshine 
stands  so  much  for  the  aesthetic  in  our  thoughts  that  we  frequently  forget  its 
utility.  All  that  I  have  mentioned  before — soil  and  air  and  water — are  but 
the  elements.  Sunshine  is  the  force,  and  the  only  force,  that  will  lift  them 
into  a  living  form.  It  cannot  mould  them.  The  unseen  mystery  of  life 
does  that — is  the  artist — but  the  sunshine  is  the  artisan,  and  both  are  neces- 
sary. It  is  the  sunshine  that  bids  the  life  put  forth  and  bud  and  blossoms. 
With  the  human  plant,  the  influences  of  life — the  influence  of  parent,   of 
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companion,  and  finally  that  of  the  teacher — these  are  the  sunshine  that  touch 
into  life  the  sleeping  soul. 

The  Old  Education  would  have  the  ideal  character  polished  after  the  sim- 
ilitude of  a  palace. 

The  New,  remembering  that  God  made  it  a  living  soul,  would  have  it 
also  a  growing  soul. 

The  Old  Education  put  its  questions  to  the  seers  who  answered  them 
from  their  inner  consciousness. 

The  New  Education  puts  them  to  the  child  who  answers  by  showing 
forth  the  nature  that  God  has  given  him. 

Yes.  The  child  is  the  center  of  every  true  phase  of  the  New  Education. 
The  world  is  going  to  school  to  the  child — ' '  and  a  little  child  shall  lead 
them." 

And  you,  fellow-teacher — are  you  under  the  old  dispensation  or  the  new? 
Under  law  or  under  grace?  Are  you  tithing  the  ' '  mint  and  the  anise  and 
the  cummin"  of  school  requirements,  or  are  you  free,  asking,  "What  is  it 
my  privilege  to  do  "  ? 

Are  you,  school  managers  and  directors,  heaping  upon  your  teachers 
burdens  that  are  heavy  and  grievous  to  be  borne,  that  sap  all  the  force  that 
should  go  into  the  sunshine  necessary  for  the  growth  of  human  souls  ? 

There  is  much  of  the  law  left  under  the  new  dispensation,  but  it  should 
be  only  for  those  who  need  it.  Some  law  must  of  necessity  remain  till  hu- 
man character  is  regenerated,  but  the  gospel  way  is  open. 

A  teachers'  convention,  under  the  new  dispensation,  is  not  a  meeting  of 
those  whose  principal  congratulation  in  coming  is  that  the  treadmill  has 
stopped  for  a  few  days,  nor  yet  of  those  who  are  merely  seekers  after  the 
nuggets  they  may  seize  and  carry  away,  but  rather  a  gathering  of  those  who 
feel  and  are  willing  to  confess  that  the  calling  of  the  teacher  is  a  divine 
commission  to  lead  the  childhood  of  the  race  Godward,  and  who  are  so  fired 
with  zeal  for  their  cause  that  no  honest  teacher  is  too  humble  and  no  part  of 
the  field  too  remote,  to  excite  a  vital  interest  and  sympathy. 

In  such  a  convention,  let  the  teacher  from  the  university  join  hands  with 
the  teacher  of  the  child,  and  together  unite  in  a  chorus  of  praise  to  the 
Froebel's  and  the  Pestalozzi'sand  the  Herbart's  and  the  Horace  Mann's  and 
the  Elliott's  and  the  G.  Stanley  Hall's  and  the  Dewey's  and  the  James's — 
but  if  I  go  farther  I  must  begin  to  name  those  here  present — to  the  host  of 
living  teachers  and  those  other  living  called  the  dead. 

Are  you  a  teacher?  Then  join  the  song.  Not  because  it  is  your  duty, 
but  because  it  is  your  privilege.  If  you  have  no  major  part,  a  hand  clasp 
may  be  a  note  in  tune  and  harmony. 

Believing  all  this,  I  believe  in  live  teachers'  conventions  for  teachers  of 
the  new  educational  dispensation. 

This  convention  is  now  in  your  hands. 
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ANTI-CASSANDRA,    OR  A   RAP   AT  THE    CROAKER. 

E.    BENJAMIN  ANDREWS, 
Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln,  Neb, 

Cassandra  has  come  back  to  earth.  Prophecies  of  impending  crash  are 
heard  on  every  hand.  The  voice  of  the  croaker  is  familiar  to  all  as  he  walks 
nip  and  down  the  land  crying  woe,  woe,  woe!  Now  he  black-lists  domestic 
life,  declaring  that  nuptial  vows  are  no  longer  held  sacred,  that  family  disci- 
pline exists  no  more,  that  children  are  hopelessly  going  to  the  devil.  Re- 
ligious life  is  alleged  to  be  in  a  similar  bad  way.  It  is  said  that  faith  is 
"thrown  aside  and  ridiculed,  unbelief  universal,  respect  for  church,  clergy, 
divine  commands  and  ordinances  clean  gone.  What  is  to  become  of  us  no 
one  knows,  only  the  croaker  is  sure  that  the  coming  fate  will  be  unimagin- 
ably terrible. 

Cassandra's  tones  are  the  most  lugubrious  when  she  speaks  of  our  po- 
litical life.  Incessantly  bemoaning  trusts,  government  by  injunction,  the 
power  of  wealth  among  us,  our  corrupt  legislatures,  state  and  municipal, 
bossism,  imperialism,  militarism,  and  other  dire  evils  now  besetting  the 
American  state,  reiterating  with  copious  vocabulary  and  many  sighs,  groans, 
and  tears  that  these  things,  if  continued,  mean  death,  and  always  implying 
that  they  will  continue  and  therefore  do  mean  death,  she  begets  distrust  and 
despair  far  and  wide.  We  are  lost,  men  shriek.  Liberty  is  no  more.  Rome 
was.  Thebes  was.  Sparta  was.  Americas  was.  The  United  States  as  a 
.Republic  of  free  men  is  a  thing  of  the  past. 

The  croaker  is  quite  right  in  declaring  "that  unless  these  diseases  are 
healed  or  checked  the  death  of  us  as  a  nation  must  speedily  ensue."  His 
error  lies  in  hinting  that  the  needed  relief  will  fail,  turning  his  hypothesis, 
which  as  such  is  sound  enough,  into  a  categorical  phophecy  of  woe. 

But  here  I  rap  the  croaker  hard,  I  call  Cassandra  down.  I  expostulate 
with  the  pessimists  one  and  all  I  say:  the  conditions  may  be  quite  as  for- 
bidding as  the  most  disparaging  of  you  allege, and  yet  not  preclude  joyoushope. 
If  the  Republic's  burdens  are  not  lightened  the  Republic  will  go  down;  but 
they  will  be  lightened.  If  patriotism,  courage,  and  common  sense  have  left 
the  American  people  our  government  cannot  remain  free;  but  those  qualities 
have  not  left  us. 

There  are  certain  worthy  maxims  of  experience  which  your  pessimist  too 
frequently  forget.     Let  us  cite  some  of  them: 

i.  Do  not  expect  too  much  of  life.  Earth  is  not  heaven.  Those  are 
Trash  who  expect  an  ideal  society  to  be  soon  established  right  here  in  this 
actual  earth.  Perhaps  we  all  have  hope  of  such  a  consummation  by  and  by. 
But  it  will  not  come  this  week  or  this  year. 

2.  The  fundamental  realities  of  the  Universe;  God,  force,  nature,  includ- 
ing human  nature,  do  not  substantially  change.  If  we  or  others  have  ever 
securely  depended  on  these  realities,  or  on  any  of  them,  there  is  no  reason 
we  should  not  still  place  our  dependence  there.  If  we  cannot  trust  those  im- 
mense fundamentals  now  and  for  the  future,  the  ancients,  our  fathers  and 
•ourselves  were  always  mistaken  in  trusting  them.     We  shall  not  easily  per- 
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suade  ourselves  that  faith  in  those  realities  was  always  a  hallucination.  But 
if  such  faith  was  ever  worth  anything,  who  can  show  that  today  is  precisely 
the  time  when  it  becomes  good  for  nothing. 

3.  Evils  often  appear  to  exist,  but  in  reality  do  not  exist.  What  you 
took  for  a  lion  in  the  way  proved  to  be  a  sheep — a  shadow.  No  doubt  at 
least  some  of  the  phenomena  which  now  seem  to  threaten  social  disaster 
will  prove  to  be  perfectly  innocuous  or  even  blessings  in  disguise. 

4.  Actual  evils  often  exist  but  are  not  so  grave  as  they  seem.  There 
was  a  railway  disaster,  but  the  fatalities, instead  of  numbering  a  hundred,  as 
at  first  reported,  were  only  ten.  The  bank  was  robbed,  but  not  broken,  as 
its  directors  first  feared. 

5.  Actual  evils  often  exist  and  for  the  time  are  as  grave  as  they  appear, 
but  mysteriously  bear  their  own  redress  and  healing  in  them.  The  snake's 
skin  cures  the  snake's  bite.  The  Mexican  war  was  bitterly  opposed  by 
nearly  the  entire  Whig  party.  Probably  no  well-informed  man  now  lives 
who  does  not  consider  that  that  war  was  a  benediction  to  the  United  States 
and  to  humanity  at  large.  Our  purchase  of  Alaska  long  seemed  like  money 
thrown  away,  but  sealskins  and  gold,  fish,  lumber,  and  silver-fox  pelts 
fully  balance  the  account.  From  the  British  point  of  view  the  success  of 
the  American  Revolution  was  a  terrible  misfortune.  Yet  the  British  Em- 
pire today,  owing  to  the  more  just  government  of  colonies  brought  to  pass 
by  that  revolution,  is  in  all  probability  vastly  stronger  and  happier  than  it 
would  have  been  had  said  revolution  never  occurred.  The  Protestant  Refor- 
mation has  in  a  similar  way  fortified  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  which,  at 
the  time,  naturally  deemed  the  Reformation  an  unmixed  disaster. 

6.  Evils  often  exist  and  are  as  grave  as  they  seem,  yet  are  followed,  not 
causally,  but  in  the  order  of  time,  by  compensatory  blessings  so  massive  as 
to  force  forgetfulness  of  what  preceded.  Take  the  revolutionary  period  of 
1848  with  Chartism  in  England,  and  mark  how  quickly  all  storm  and  stress 
passed  with  the  discovery  of  gold,  multiplying  business  and  raising  profits 
and  wages.  Chartism  and  barricades  did  not  cause  gold  to  be  found,  but 
the  gold,  when  found,  caused  Chartism  and  barricades  to  disappear. 

7.  Since  the  common  man  awoke  to  the  conscious  possession  of  rights 
which  the  privileged  was  bound  to  respect,  his  upward  career  has  never  been 
permanently  checked.  Witness  the  long  struggle  of  plebs  against  patricians 
in  Rome,  in  which,  despite  all  sorts  and  magnitudes  of  obstacles,  victory 
more  and  more — at  last  decisively — crowned  the  people's  cause.  Recall  the 
sweeping  triumph  of  the  Third  Estate  in  France  first  over  the  feudal  lord, 
then  over  the  king.  The  history  of  the  rise  of  free  institutions  is  in  point, 
particularly  in  England.  The  wildest  pessimist  must  admit  that  many  and 
many  a  crisis  in  that  history  has  seen  the  common  man's  cause  much  harder 
bestead  than  it  is  now. 

The  people  who  think  the  future  of  the  country  wholly  dark  seem  to  view 
"imperialism"  and  the  trusts  as  the  two  blackest  thunder  clouds  in  the  sky. 
In  this  they  are  probably  right.  If  it  can  be  shown  that  even  these  phenom- 
ena, troublous,  threatening,  and  obstinate  as  they  are,  may  quite  possibly 
evolve  in  a  manner  to  leave  the  republic  intact,  free,  the  home  of  a  happy 
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people  and  the  best  government  on  earth,  we  may  for  the  present  dismiss 
the  minor  infelicities  that  have  been  mentioned  entirely  from  our  view.  L,et 
us  then  examine  calmly  those  two  arch  dragons;  let  us  walk  boldly  up  to 
them,  look  into  their  structure,  and  ascertain,  if  we  can,  what  their  evolu- 
tion is  likely  to  be.     Let  us  first  deal  in  this  way  with  "imperialism." 

Within  the  last  few  years,  as  the  whole  world  knows,  the  United  States 
has  become  possessed  of  a  number  of  island  territories,  each  bearing  a  num- 
erous population,  unlike  that  existing  in  any  part  of  the  old  United  States; 
these  territories  all  lying  at  a  considerable  remove  from  the  former  United 
States  borders.  Some  of  these  dependencies  are  so  situated  that  their  pos- 
session by  the  United  States  draws  the  United  States  into  unprecedentedly 
close  neighborhood  and  relations  with  foreign  powers.  The  new  popula- 
tions themselves  are  the  incarnation  of  knotty  problems  galore.  There  can 
be  no  question  that  this  enlargement  of  our  domain  creates  a  precarious 
situation  for  the  government  we  love — a  situation  full  of  danger,  even  if 
also  full  of  promise.  No  sensible  man  assumes  that'our  rule  in  these  till 
recently  foreign  parts  will  be  pleasant,  easy,  or  uniformly  successful.  It  is 
quite  unlikely  to  be  so.  It  is  a  part  of  wisdom  and  patriotism  to  point  out 
in  the  most  cold-blooded  manner  the  difficulties  which  our  momentous  un- 
dertaking will  involve. 

Those  seeing  the  most  dangers  in  this  new  national  path  and  seeing 
them  the  most  clearly,  seem  to  have  an  idea  that  the  last  presidential  election 
has  somehow  irrevocably  consigned  the  country  to  the  worst  fate  which  they 
had  foreboded.  Reflection,  however,  discovers  that  this  is  far  from  being 
the  case.  Whether  likely  or  not,  whether  desirable  or  not,  it  is  still  possi- 
ble that  the  United  States  may  elect  to  constitute  Cuba,  Puerto  Rico,  and 
the  Philippine  Islands  each  an  independent  state  under  a  United  States  pro- 
tectorate. I  do  not  think  this  likely  except,  perhaps,  in  the  case  of  Cuba, 
but  the  outcome  suggested  is  certainly  among  the  possibilities.  Many  would 
regard  such  independence  on  the  part  of  the  islands  unfortunate  for  them 
and  also  for  us,  but  those  who  most  dread  the  expansion  policy  would  cer- 
tainly be  relieved  of  their  principal  mental  distress  were  they  sure  that  the 
lands  we  took  from  Spain  were  soon  to  be  free  and  independent  states. 

Another  conceivable  outcome  is  that  the  islands  should  remain  under  the 
flag,  but  be  declared  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  to  be  under 
the  constitution  also.  Extreme  anti- imperialists  would  of  course  deprecate 
expansion  even  in  this  form,  but  most  of  the  objections  which  they  make 
seem  to  me  more  fanciful  than  solid.  Particularly  ought  not  such  a  result  to 
be  bewailed  should  the  people  of  those  islands  conclude  of  their  own  ac- 
cord to  cast  in  their  lot  with  us;  a  determination  not  at  all  unlikely  if  our 
court  assures  them  that  in  case  of  such  an  election  by  them  they  would  be 
our  genuine  co-citizens  and  not  our  subjects.  It  has  seemed  to  me  that  had 
our  dealing  with  these  populations  been  a  little  more  wise  and  humane,  they 
would  have  wished  to  be  of  us  and  no  semblance  of  coercion  would  have 
been  necessary.  It  is  quite  within  our  power  even  now  to  exhibit  to  them 
such  a  spirit  that  none  of  them  will  ever  wish  to  haul  down  our  flag  from 
over   their   heads.     I   cannot  think     that  it   could  ruin   this    republic    to 
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govern  remote  peoples  upon  the  basis  thus  suggested.  The  principal  objec- 
tion to  that  undertaking  seems  to  be  the  danger  of  a  great  influx  of  unde- 
sirable foreigners  to  compete  with  working  men  here  in  the  states.  That 
would  certainly  be  a  misfortune,  but  the  fear  of  its  occurrence  does  not  seem 
to  be  well  grounded.     England  has  not  found  it  so. 

A  third  conceivable  outcome  may  be  the  establishment  of  actual  imperial- 
ism in  our  island  possessions;  that  is,  a  colonial  system  under  Congressional 
rule,  acts  of  Congress  giving  validity  in  the  new  possessions  to  such  consti- 
tutional sanctions  as  Congress  might  think  it  wise  to  establish  there.  This 
is  the  fate  which  so  many  of  our  worthy  fellow  citizens  deprecate.  This  is 
the  worst  which  anyone  can  fear.  It  is  thought  that  if  such  a  regime  should 
be  established  tyranny  in  the  islands  must  inevitably  ensue. 

But  must  it  inevitably  ensue  even  in  that  case  ?  I  should  myself  think 
a  government  of  those  islands  under  such  auspices  far  from  being  the  ideal 
policy  for  them  or  for  us,  but  I  must  say  that  I  should  not  regard  it  as  of 
necessity  a  fatal  policy  for  either.  The  American  congress  is  created  by  the 
American  people,  and  must,  in  the  long  run,  act  out  far  as  well  as  near  the 
spirit  and  wishes  of  the  people.  If  you  can  trust  the  people  you  can  trust 
congress  to  do  what  ought  to  be  done  with  any  human  beings  under  our 
sovereignty,  however  remote.  Even  if  the  constitution  does  not  extend  to 
the  islands  ex  proprio  vigore,  you  can  force  congress  to  carry  the  whole  of  it 
there  by  congressional  act.  If  you  cannot  trust  the  American  people  to  look 
after  the  maintenance  of  liberty,  there  is  no  hope  for  the  republic  extended 
or  unextended.  People's  very  attitude  of  appeal  —  the  cry  of  danger,  pre- 
supposes that  conscience,  patriotism,  integrity,  reason,  humanity,  and  other 
principles  are  not  dead  among  us.  I  am  sure  that  they  are  not  dead  and 
that  we  can  trust  them  to  rectify  and  prevent  wrongs.  Therefore,  even  our 
dealings  with  Cubans,  Puerto  Ricans,  and  Filipinos  may  not  go  on  according 
to  the  policy  which  many  of  us  would  have  preferred,  it  is  stupid  to  despair. 

I  beg  to  remind  you  again  that  I  am  not  finding  fault  with  those  who 
point  out  and  emphasize  national  danger  or  what  they  conceive  to  be  such. 
That  kind  of  criticism  is  to  be  desired  ;  it  is  perfectly  consistent  with  patri- 
otism ;  it  may  be  the  highest  patriotism.  To  repress  it,  to  decry  the  citizens 
who  offer  it  is  to  betray  the  state.  Our  rulers  need  all  the  light  they  can 
get,  and,  along  with  other  light,  they  need  that  sort  which  makes  darkness 
visible.  It  is  not  denunciation  of  present  policies  which  I  condemn,  but  the 
tone  of  pessimism  in  which  men  so  often  denounce. 

If  we  turn  now  to  that  other  hobgoblin,  the  trusts,  we  shall  see  in  them 
equally  little  which  is  calculated  to  make  a  thoughtful  patriot  leap  from  the 
ship.  The  serious  dangers  with  which  monopolies  menace  the  public  are 
but  three;  monopolies  may  raise  the  selling  price  of  their  commodities  above 
the  level  where  competition  would  place  those  prices  ;  they  may,  to  some 
extent,  vassalize  society,  and  they  may  retard  inventiveness  and  inventions. 

I  contend  that  these  are  real  and  not  imaginary  dangers,  which  need  and 
must  have  attention  from  thoughtful  citizens.  That  such  perils  are  exag- 
gerated through  ignorance  or  for  political  ends,  gives  no  right  to  dismiss 
them  as  not  perils  at  all,  any  more  than  the  reality  of  the  peril  justifies  one 
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in  supposing  it  mortal.  The  production  and  distribution  of  goods  under 
monopoly  may,  and,  unless  looked  after,  will  prove  indefinitely  disastrous. 
My  belief  is  that  monopolistic  agencies  will,  in  the  course  of  time,  be  effect- 
ively looked  after,  their  mischiefs  abated,  and  the  agencies  themselves 
turned  into  public  blessings.  You  can  never  suppress  them,  and  you  ought 
not  to  desire  to  do  so. 

I  suppose  it  open  to  no  doubt  that  monopolistic  methods  have  greatly 
cheapened  and  are  greatly  cheapening  the  production  of  goods,  and  that 
their  tendency  is  to  make  the  amassing  of  wealth  by  the  nation  as  a  whole 
more  rapid  and  voluminous  than  it  would  be  under  the  old  fashioned  compe- 
tition. But,  while  monopoly  works  good  in  the  creation  of  wealth,  unless 
looked  after,  it  tends  to  work  ill  in  the  distribution  of  wealth,  piling  up  riches 
in  too  few  hands.  Unless  there  is  oversight  or  regulation,  the  prices  of 
goods  to  consumers  will,  other  conditions  being  the  same  in  the  two  cases, 
range  higher  if  production  occurs  under  monopoly  than  if  it  occurred  under 
competition.  The  excess  naturally  goes  into  the  pockets  of  syndicate  stock- 
holders at  the  expense  of  consumers.  If  all  customers  were  syndicate  stock- 
holders and  all  syndicates  equally  strong,  the  losses  would  offset  each  other, 
but,  as  a  great  many  consumers  cannot  combine,  losses  due  to  the  higher 
prices  enforced  by  syndicates  are  not  all  thus  offset,  but  the  portion  of  them 
falling  upon  unsyndicated  consumers  has  to  be  permanently  borne  by  such, 
so  that  those  higher  prices  set  up  a  special  tendency,  unknown  before  trusts 
came,  to  enrich  one  class  and  to  impoverish  another. 

But  nothing  is  easier  than  for  society  to  counteract  this  tendency  and  it  is 
sure  to  do  so  the  moment  the  real  situation  is  understood.  Were  there  cre- 
ated by  congressional  act,  a  just,  able,  non-partisan  board,  or  bureau,  with 
the  authority  and  the  duty,  in  the  case  of  any  trust,  (i)  to  ascertain  once  a 
year,  by  just  appraisal,  and  to  publish  the  actual  value  of  that  trust's  prop- 
erty, (2)  to  compare  this  with  the  face  value  af  its  stock,  and  to  publish  the 
results,  and  (3)  to  ascertain  by  an  examination  of  accounts,  and  to  publish 
its  net  earnings,  the  tendency  would  be,  through  the  mere  operation  of  pub- 
lic opinion,  to  prevent  both  profits  and  prices  from  becoming  extortionate. 
Quite  possibly  no  further  remedy  would  ever  be  needed.  It  is  distinctly  con- 
ceivable that,  under  the  silent  regulation  of  such  publicity,  monopoly 
production  would  go  on  creating  wealth  with  unprecedented  rapidity,  and  in 
unprecedented  volume,  the  wealth  getting  for  itself  a  distribution  no  less 
just,  no  less  democratic,  than  that  to  which  we  were  accustomed  when  old 
time  competition  was  at  its  height. 

Should  a  further  corrective  be  required,  a  system  of  taxing  syndicated 
businesses  could  easily  be  enforced,  which  could  not  fail  to  effect  essential 
justice.  Monopoly  prices,  like  competitive  prices,  are  subject  to  a  law,  only 
the  law  governing  monopoly  prices  is  a  different  law  —  the  law  of  the  tol- 
erance of  the  market,  to  the  effect  that,  when  the  prices  of  a  commodity  have 
risen  to  a  given  notch,  charging  more  adds  nothing  to  profits;  what  you  gain 
on  given  pieces  or  portions  being  offset  by  the  narrowing  of  the  market.  It 
is  easy  to  see  that  when  prices  in  any  line  are  up  to  the  tolerance  of  the  mar- 
ket, if  the  state  lays  a  tax  on  the  business  the  business  must  pay  this  ;  it  can- 
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not  possibly  relieve  itself  of  the  tax  ;  the  tax  cannot  be  thrown  on  the  con- 
sumer by  increasing  the  price.  Therefore  the  public  can,  at  any  time,  take 
over,  in  the  way  of  a  tax,  any  part  it  pleases  of  the  advance  which  monopoly 
prices  exhibit  over  what  competitive  prices  would  probably  be  at  the  time. 

The  only  serious  difficulty  in  such  an  adjustment  would  be  administra- 
tive. The  taxation  described  would  have  to  be  a  state  affair,  whereas  nearly 
every  syndicate  traffics  in  several  states.  It  is  precisely  at  this  point  that 
many  despair  of  ever  securing  justice  from  these  great  aggregations  of 
wealth.  Congress  can  not  fiscally  regulate  them,  while,  should  the  states 
attempt  to  do  so,  their  plans  would  be  so  various  that  any  monopoly  might 
be  sure  of  a  safe  retreat  in  some  state  or  other. 

From  this  perplexity  there  is  a  resource,  as  yet  untried,  which  promises 
much  —  cooperative,  harmonious  action  by  the  states  thru  a  joint  com- 
mission or  bureau,  securing  the  taxation  of  interstate  corporations  state-wise, 
yet  everywhere  according  to  the  same  principles.  To  effectuate  a  plan  like 
this  would  surely  be  a  stupendous  work,  yet  it  is  not  beyond  the  brain  power 
of  our  countrymen. 

It  thus  appears  at  least  not  impossible.  I  think  it  certainly  probable, 
that  in  the  course  of  time  syndicated  industry,  already  doing  so  much  to 
accelerate  the  amassing  of  wealth  by  the  nation  as  a  whole,  will  be  found 
not  incompatible  with  a  just  and  advantageous  distribution  of  wealth.  This 
form  of  industry,  in  other  words,  will  prove  not  hostile  to  the  general  wel- 
fare, but  immensely  helpful,  rather,  so  far  as  the  possession  of  wealth  can 
determine  general  welfare. 

If  we  clearly  apprehend  that  thought,  we  have  advanced  a  good  way,  for 
it  suggests  from  the  second  danger  we  saw  in  trusts,  the  danger  that  they 
might,  by  making  industries  relatively  few,  forcing  most  men  to  work  for 
salaries  or  wages,  controlling  universities,  newspapers,  and  other  sources  of 
opinion,  reduce  the  public  to  a  species  of  vassalage,  not  unlike  that  which 
existed  when  medieval  feudalism  was  in  bloom. 

The  remedy  for  this  state  of  things,  already  beginning  to  exist,  lies  not  in 
extirpating  trusts,  which  I  deem  an  impossibility,  but  letting  them,  under 
due  oversight,  go  on  multiplying  wealth.  The  domineering  power  now 
possessed  by  wealth  in  this  country  arises  not  from  its  abundance,  but  from 
its  paucity.  The  independently  wealthy  are  too  few  for  the  public  good,  not 
too  many.  They  are  so  few  that  they  form  a  clique,  easily  acting  in  com- 
mon, as  they  have  been  tempted,  and  almost  forced  to  do,  by  the  perverse 
disposition  of  many  to  treat  every  man  of  considerable  wealth  as  certainly  a 
blackguard  or  criminal.  Multiply  the  wealth  and  they  will  break  into  hos- 
tile camps,  each  faction  calling  for  adherents,  and  seeing  to  it  that  such  are 
protected,  each  faction  possessing  powerful  organs  for  creating  opinion,  each 
faction  seeking  to  influence,  and  actually  influencing  social  legislation. 
Opinion  and  action  cannot  be  free  in  any  community  till  it  contains  great 
numbers  of  citizens  independently  well  off,  so  that  they  can  champion  unpop- 
ular ideas  and  causes  without  fear  of  the  poorhouse. 

So,  while  the  primary  tendency  of  syndicated  wealth  is  to  place  ordinary 
citizens  under  a  sort  of  vassalage,  its  ultimate  effect  will  be  to  make  them, 
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and  all  others,  freer  than  ever,  to  liberate  minds  and  bodies,  and  to  restore 
social  and  political  equilibrium.  The  snake's  skin  will  cure  the  snake's 
bite. 

This  agency  of  selfishness,  this  mechanical  force  for  the  democratic  and 
equitable  distribution  of  wealth  will  not,  I  believe,  be  left  to  work  alone. 
Hardening  and  deadening  as  the  influence  of  great  wealth  on  character  usually 
is,  I  look  to  her  arise,  in  the  course  of  time,  from  among  the  wealthiest 
themselves,  armies  of  chivalrous  men  and  women,  with  all  exemplary  ardor 
for  humanity,  who  will  gladly  use  their  wealth  in  humanity's  behalf  to  beat 
down  wrongs,  to  tear  off  common  men's  fetters,  to  lift  the  weights,  and 
remove  the  clogs  and  obstacles  which  now  hinder  the  noble  army  of  the  for- 
tuneless from  getting  on. 

When  a  line  of  production  is  absolutely  subject  to  a  single  line  of  con- 
trol, the  management  is  little  tempted  to  introduce  new  machinery,  even  if 
the  new  is  known  to  be  superior.  In  fact,  the  temptation  is  the  other  way. 
To  put  in  the  new  machinery  means  lessened  profits  this  year.  It  will  be 
the  same  next  year  and  the  next.  Like  any  other  sinner  the  manager  waits 
in  vain  for  a  more  convenient  season.  Under  competition,  the  improved  gear 
would  have  to  be  put  in,  no  matter  what  its  effect  on  profits  the  first  year; 
for,  if  the  old  were  continued,  mills  with  the  new,  producing  more  cheaply, 
would  supply  the  market,  driving  the  conservative  mill  entirely  out  of  the 
business.  But,  strict  monopoly  prevailing,  there  is  no  competing  plant  and 
hence  no  pressure  on  you  to  use  up  to-date  means  of  production. 

Inevitable  results  are  (i)  monopoly  fails  of  doing  its  best  even  as  a  wealth 
producer,  and  (2)  that  public  mentality  in  the  direction  of  inventiveness  to 
some  extent  falls  off  for  lack  of  its  old  spur. 

To  this  last  arraignment  the  advocates  of  the  trust  system  can  reply  only 
(1)  that  syndicate  industry,  even  if  it  does  not  beget  wealth  as  rapidly  as 
itself  would  do  but  for  the  friction  spoken  of,  still  turns  it  out  ever  so  much 
more  rapidly  that  competitive  industry  ever  did  or  ever  could;  and  (2)  that 
while  this  new  order  of  production  may  unfortunately  check  that  peculiar 
form  of  intelligence  known  as  inventiveness,  it  must  at  the  same  time,  by 
vastly  multiplying  the  means  of  education,  reading,  travel,  reflection,  and 
research,  incalculably  redound  to  the  intellectual  and  aesthetic  elevation  of 
the  race  and  the  advancement  of  civilization. 

This  search  in  a  few  of  the  widest  yawning  caves  put  down  in  the  geo- 
graphies emboldens  me  to  believe  that  the  earth  is  not  going  to  cave  in  right 
away.  The  rock  beneath  us  may  be  porous  but  it  will  do  to  build  upon.  My 
country,  with  all  thy  faults,  I  trust  thee  still;  and  I  have  faith  in  thee,  not  as 
a  mother  dead  or  dying,  but  as  a  mother  living,  youthful,  with  promise  of 
indefinite  progeny  in  noble  lives  and  immortal  deeds.  The  nation's  past, 
great  as  it  is,  will  be  surpassed  in  splendor  by  the  nation's  future.  Let  pat- 
riots look  up  and  renew  their  oath  of  allegiance.  Let  each  be  in  the  mood 
of  Browning  when  he  wrote  his  "Home  Thoughts  from  the  Sea": 
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"Nobly,  nobly  Cape         Vincent  to  the  northwest  died  away; 

Sunset  ran,  one  glorious  blood-red,  reeking  into  Cadix  Bay; 

Bluish  mid  the  burning  water,  full  in  lace,  Trafalgar  lay, 

In  the  dimmest  northeast  distance  dawned  Gibraltar,  grand  and  gray. 

Here  and  here  did  England  help  me;  how  can  I  help  England  !    Say 

Whoso  turns  as  I  this  evening  turn  to  God  to  praise  and  pray, 

While  Jove's  planet  rises  yonder,  silent  over  Africa." 


The  Humane  in  Education. 

Extract  of  Address  before  the  Southern  California  Teachers'  Association 
by  President  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler  of  the  University  of  California. 

Wherever  civilization  and  education  have  done  the  most  to  make  individuality 
self-conscious  and  rational,  there  it  is  that  individuality  seeks  most  earnestly  to 
merge  itself  in  the  external  confessions  of  membership  in  the  body  of  the  whole. 
The  statement  of  creeds,  the  standards  of  morals,  the  forms  of  art  men  adopt 
without  regard  to  race  and  blood,  or  to  climate  and  natural  environment.  They 
have  them  and  hold  them  as  historical  endowment,  and  their  lives  are  formal 
more  than  they  are  rational,  are  historical  more  than  they  are  begotten  of  the 
day.  It  is  because  man  is  a  social  being  that  he  is  an  historical  being,  and  a 
social  being  he  surely  is  first  and  foremost. 

Pessimism  is  as  false  to  life  as  logic  is.  In  human  life  and  in  all  things 
human  the  inspiring,  life-giving,  creative  forces  are  the  inseparable  three:  hope, 
and  confidence,  and  sympathy.  For  human  use  it  is  evident  that  criticism  was 
intended  by  Providence  as  a  purgative,  not  a  food. 

The  first  thing  to  teach  a  child  is  to  do  what  it  is  told  to  do,  and  for  the 
reason  that  he  is  told.  Our  aim  in  educating  is  to  make  the  individual  more 
effective  for  good  as  a  member  of  human  society.  An  education  which  accepts  this 
definition  of  its  aim  cannot  admit  itself  to  be  in  first  line  a  branch  or  dependency 
of  biology.  Children  are  little  animals  surely  enough,  but  it  is  for  our  practical 
purposes  immeasurably  more  important  that  they  are  incipient  social  beings. 

The  call  which  comes  to  the  Universities  from  the  need  of  the  day  is  a  call 
for  trained  men,  normal  men,  not  eccentricities,  but  gentlemen,  men  of  sobriety 
and  good  sense,  men  of  health  and  sanity,  men  trained  in  the  school  of  historical 
mindedness. 

REMARKS  ON  THE  TEACHING  OF  LANGUAGE. 

I  am  very  much  interested  in  what  seems  to  be  the  chief  lack  in  the  outfit  of 
the  California  teachers,  that  is  in  the  teaching  of  languages.  Instruction  in  the 
language  is  the  chief  work  of  our  schools.  We  are,  of  course,  human  beings  in  hu- 
man society,  and  our  tongue  is  the  chief  method  of  making  us  members  of  society, 
and  of  course  speech  is  the  mark  and  symbol  of  civilization.  The  training  that  is 
given  in  our  schools  in  languages  is  altogether  too  firm  and  too  useless.  It  does 
not  seem  to  occur  to  a  few  as  to  what  language  means. 

Language  is  a  matter  of  the  voice,  and  a  person  cannot  speak  the  English  lan- 
guage when  he  does  not  voice  it  correctly.  It  is  the  simplest  language  of  human- 
ity, but  it  is  and  always  was  something  for  the  voice  and  ear  and  not  for  the 
printer's  ink.  Teachers  of  whatever  the  language  is,  must  remember  that  it  is 
the  English  language  that  is  the  chief  thing. 

I  fear  that  we  have  been  led  astray  somewhat  in  the  last  few  years  by  the  out- 
spoken desire  of  some  to  teach  children  to  think  in  their  own  language.    I  should 
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,be  very  careful  tbat  no  one  should  translate  out  of  any  language  into  English 
leaving  the  English  form  hidden,  and  should  be  careful  lest  the  work  of  translat- 
ing be  entered  upon  uncarefully.  No  shabby  translation  should  be  allowed.  I 
would  rather  avoid  translation  than  have  it  done  hastily.  The  chief  and  best 
way,  perhaps,  to  acquire  the  English  style,  is  as  expressed  in  a  recent  article,  to 
carefully  translate  out  of  Greek  into  English  or  Latin  by  written  translation.  By 
all  means  encourage  pupils  to  the  written  translation  of  short,  distinct  and  admir- 
able passages  from  the  language  you  may  be  teaching.  Encourage  them  to  trans- 
late under  a  solemn  consciousness  of  their  sacred  responsibility  toward  their 
mother  tongue. 

In  other  words  every  teacher  of  languages  is  bound  to  regard  himself  as  a  high 
priest  of  this  religion  of  the  mother  tongue.  We  cannot  deal  recklessly  with 
that.  In  these  modern  days  there  is  no  other  force  which  goes  toward  the  con- 
struction of  the  emotional.  We  have  been  held  together  and  have  been  able  to 
assimilate  these  emotions  by  reason  of  our  unity  of  speech.  Let  us  revere  it,  let 
us  take  oft  our  hats  before  it,  let  us  never  be  seated  before  it,  let  us  never  forget 
our  solemn  responsibility  to  see  that  the  English  language  is  sacred.  It  is  our 
national  hope;  it  is  that  which  makes  us  a  people.  I  would  not  allow  anyone,  if  I 
had  my  way,  to  teach  any  language,  who  had  not  a  scientific  knowledge  of  that 
language.  I  would  insist  upon  the  teachers  being  scientifically  trained  in  the 
history  of  the  languages.  One  does  not  know  English  really  unless  he  knows  it 
historically,  and  I  would  not  allow  any  teacher,  if  I  had  my  way,  to  teach  lan- 
guages anywhere  who  was  not  well  schooled  in  the  history  ot  the  English  language. 
The  important  things  about  the  facts  which  they  are  dealing  with,  the  teachers 
ought  to  know,  in  order  that  they  might  shed  abroad  the  right  light,  and  the 
right  atmosphere  may  abound.  Let  the  atmosphere  of  every  class-room  in  the 
high  school  and  in  the  primary  school,  breathe  respect  and  veneration  for  the 
mother  tongue. 


The  American   High    School   and  the  German 

Gymnasium. 

DR.    DAVID   STARR  JORDAN. 
President  Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University. 

I  do  not  believe  that  there  will  ever  be  f  ree  articulation  of  the  University  and 
the  High  School,  so  long  a's  the  student  is  compelled  to  choose  his  course  in  the 
university  before  leaving  the  high  school.  I  believe  that  the  preparation  for  life 
and  the  university  are  exactly  the  same  thing,  and  I  feel  absolutely  sure,  and  I 
think  Mr.  Housh  does,  that  a  rightly  organized  system  will  not  compel  a  child,  or 
parent  for  the  child,  to  pick  out  his  future  course.  There  is  time  enough  after  he 
has  finished  the  work  of  the  culture  college  to  decide  what  his  work  in  life  is 
going  to  be. 

When  I  entered  college  I  was  the  only  one  of  about  four  hundred  who  had 
never  been  thru  the  high  school,  and,  as  I  looked  over  the  work  of  the  others 
I  was  led  to  think  that  I  had  entered  a  gainer.  My  training  was  largely  that  of 
Special  teaching,  so  that  when  I  entered  college  I  knew  these  four  things  very 
thoroly:  French,  Botany,  Geology,  and  Modern  History.  When  I  compared 
my  disposition  to  work  with  the  others,  it  seemed  I  had  the  advantage.  The 
things  they  had  most  gained  in  the  high  school  was  docility  and  listlessness. 
They  had  learned  to  do  only  what  they  were  told  to  do.  It  seemed  to  me,  as  I 
looked  into  their  course,  that  they  had  acquired  these  two  things  from  the  study 
of  Latin.  For  it  was  the  one  thing  for  which  very  few  of  them  cared,  and  the 
study  of  the  thing  we  do  not  care  for,  predisposes  listlessness. 

I  do  not  think  that  Latin  ought  to  be  left  out  of  the  high  school,  but  I  think 
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that  the  high  school  would  be  better  if  it  were.  The  great  majority  of  high 
school  boys  get  better  training  out  of  several  things,  than  they  do  out  of  Latin. 
And  because  they  do  not  get  what  they  want  is  the  reason  why  the  high  school  is 
becoming  a  special  school.  There  is  no  rule  that  educated  men  should  be  con- 
trolled by  the  needs  of  girls,  nor  is  it  well  that  the  teachers  of  boys  should  be 
women,  as  is  now  the  case. 

The  German  system  of  education  consists  of  what  is  called  the  Gymnasium. 
The  German  boy  is  put  thru  a  very  rigid  course,  it  is  almost  a  military  course. 
The  German  Gymnasium  is  a  classical  school  and  Latin  and  Greek  are  made  very 
prominent.  Everything  in  the  Gymnasium  is  practically  fixed.  When  the 
student  enters  the  University  he  does  what  he  pleases,  he  studies  when  he 
pleases,  and  he  comes  up  for  examinations  when  he  pleases.  The  University  has 
the  most  absolute  freedom  that  is  known  in  any  school  anywhere.  The  period  of 
transferring  from  the  German  Gymnasium  to  the  University  is  a  daDgerous  one. 
One  third  of  the  graduates  work  themselves  to  death,  one  third  study  themselves 
to  death,  and  one  third  govern  Europe.  The  Gymnasium  corresponds  to  our  High 
School  in  one  particular,  it  is  a  local  school.  The  Gymnasium  is  the  local  school 
of  Germany.  When  a  student  goes  to  University  he  goes  away  from  home.  The 
German  University  corresponds  to  our  University.  In  the  German  University 
the  student  goes  to  prepare  for  his  life  work,  he  goes  to  study  one  thing.  He  does 
not  have  any  curriculum  as  in  our  institutions.  The  German  student  is  further 
along  at  any  given  period  than  the  American  student.  The  American  student  of 
eighteen  when  he  enters  the  University,  knows  a  great  many  things  besides  the 
work  of  his  books. 

One  part  of  the  great  effectiveness  of  the  educated  American  comes  from  his 
worldly  attention  to  the  management  of  things.  In  Germany  there  has  been 
more  or  less  restraint  of  this  system. 

A  German  Professor  made  the  rounds  of  the  Universities  of  America,  and  one 
part  of  his  mission  from  Germany  was  to  examine  into  the  works  of  our  college 
system,  to  see  whether  the  American  system  has  not  something  that  Germany 
needed.  Whether  the  American  college  was  not  something  that  was  missing  in 
Germany.  The  question  was  raised  whether  Germany  would  not  do  well  to  estab- 
lish schools  after  the  American  plan.  If  such  a  thing  was  done  it  would  take 
away  students  from  the  Gymnasium. 

A  student  looses  three-fourths  of  his  college  course  if  he  tries  to  live  at  home 
and  attend  college.  So  the  college  ought  to  be  so  placed  that  the  student  cannot 
live  at  home  and  attend.  Our  colleges  have  grown  up  to  meet  our  needs  and  our 
purposes  and  to  develop  something  that  the  people  of  the  outside  world  can  afford 
to  look  at  and  study.  There  is  a  great  deal  that  Europe  can  learn  from  our  system 


Higher  Education,  Old  and  New. 

DR.    DAVID   STAKE  JORDAN. 

I  wish  to  turn  attention  to  the  change  in  the  American  system  of  education 
of  the  last  twenty  years.  A  German  has  characterized  the  American  system  as 
one  lacking  system.  The  university  in  America  had  its  impetus  from  religion. 
A  university  is  a  place  where  the  chief  work  is  original  research  or  investigation. 
Most  of  the  work  done  in  Berkeley  or  Stanford  is  not  real  university  work.  The 
high  school  is  not,  and  should  not,  be  merely  a  feeder  for  the  university;  it  should 
be  a  feeder  for  life.  These  two  objects  of  the  high  school  will  soon  coincide,  for 
it  will  soon  be  necessary  for  every  young  man  to  have  a  university  training. 

From  another  source  than  the  state  university  come  the  technical  schools. 
Our  educational  system  is  not  a  real  system.    James  Bryce  truly  says  that  of  all 
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American  institutions,  the  university  contains  the  greatest  prospects  of  produc- 
ing great  results. 

COLLEGE  CURRICULUMS. 

I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  curriculums  of  the  American  colleges.  In 
the  early  days  of  the  American  college,  Latin,  Greek,  mathematics,  and  philosophy 
held  important  places.  There  was  the  advantage  of  continuity  in  this  course, 
and  because  greater  mental  drill  comes  from  advanced  study,  a  certain  kind  of 
dignified  strength  came  from  the  course. 

The  Greek  of  the  course  was  valuable  for  many  reasons.  The  Latin  led  to 
pedantry.  When  the  time  comes  for  deciding  whether  Latin  or  Greek  be  left  in 
the  course,  my  vote  will  be  given  for  Greek.  The  mathematics  led  nowhere.  The 
philosophy  gave  a  moral  tone. 

There  were  three  kinds  of  students.  The  docile  were  called  "digs."  The 
other  kind  of  student  was  a  debater.  The  third  kind  composed  the  class  who 
went  for  the  "  camaraderie."  The  teacher  was  sometimes  good  and  sometimes 
very  bad.  It  was  thought  that  the  harder  and  more  disagreeable  the  work,  the 
better  would  be  the  discipline  and  instruction.  This  element  lingers  in  the 
English  university,  which  is  not  as  good  as  the  German  or  American  university. 

CHANGES  OF  THREE  DECADES. 

About  thirty  years  ago  a  number  of  forces  began  to  act  to  change  the  idea  of 
university  education.  Herbert  Spencer's  work  on  "  What  Knowledge  is  of  Most 
Worth  "  was  one.  Spencer  showed  that  the  knowledge  of  science  was  the  most 
valuable.  Another  force  was  the  growth  of  state  universities.  The  first  of  these 
to  get  on  its  feet  was  the  University  of  Michigan,  under  President  Tappan.  One 
of  the  students  of  President  Tappan  was  Andrew  D.  White.  The  aim  he  had  in 
view  in  building  up  Cornell  University  was  to  allow  any  person  to  study  anything 
he  chose  to  study.  Then  came  the  Morrill  act,  which  set  apart  land  for  technical 
schools.  In  the  final  disposition  of  the  commerce  of  the  world,  England  is  not  to 
be  considered  with  America  and  Germany,  which  have  based  their  commerce  on 
technical  schools — not  on  navies  and  subsidies. 

Another  influence  was  Agassiz,  who  believed  in  knowing  some  one  thing  thor- 
oly.  What  became  of  the  classical  course  when  these  influences  began  to  be 
felt?  The  course  of  study  became  overcrowded.  Finally  the  patchwork  plan,  in 
which  the  curriculum  contained  many  things,  was  tried.  This  plan  was  unsatis- 
factory, and  the  course  was  broken  into  colleges. 

SYSTEM  IS  ALTERED. 
Then  the  elective  system  was  adopted.  The  student  was  allowed  to  choose 
the  subjects  he  liked,  and  to  select  the  best  teachers.  This  had  a  good  effect  on 
teachers  and  pupils.  The  criticism  of  the  elective  system  is  mostly  the  criticism 
of  ignorance.  A  modification  of  the  elective  system  is  the  specializing  plan,  in 
which  the  student  is  compelled  to  expend  most  of  his  time  on  one  subject,  or  on  a 
group  of  subjects.  The  university  of  the  present  day  opens  its  doors  freely,  and  it 
reserves  the  right  to  turn  away  anyone  who  does  not  know  what  he  is  there  for. 


The  Life  of  a  Teacher  in  the  Philippines. 

CARL  C.  PLHHN,  Ph.  D. 

Dean  of  the  College  of  Commerce,  University  of  California,  and  lale  of  the  U.  S.  Philippine 

Tariff  Commission. 

Education  is  the  watchword  of  the  American  government  in  the  treatment  of 
our  new  fellow-citizens,  the  Filipinos.  Our  strenuous  young  President,  in  his  first 
official  message  to  the  representatives  of  his  people  in  Congress  assembled,  strikes 
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the  keynote  of  our  national  policy  in  regard  to  the  Philippines  when  he  says:  "We 
hope  to  do  for  them  what  has  never  before  been  done  for  any  people  of  the  tropics 
— to  make  them  fit  for  self-government  after  the  fashion  of  the  really  free  nations. ' 

"History,"  he  says,  "may  safely  be  challenged  to  show  a  single  instance  in 
which  a  masterful  race  such  as  ours,  having  been  forced  by  the  exigencies  of  war 
to  take  possession  of  an  alien  land,  has  behaved  to  its  inhabitants  with  the  dis- 
interested zeal  for  their  progress  that  our  own  people  have  shown  in  the  Philip- 
pines." 

We  have  shown  that  disinterested  zeal,  and  we  aim  to  accomplish  our  purpose 
in  making  these  new  brothers  of  ours  fit  for  self-government  by  means  of  popular 
schools.  All  thru  the  arduous  days  when  the  present  Philippine  Commission  was 
trying  to  cast  some  rays  of  light  and  hope  into  the  darkness  and  to  bring  some 
degree  of  order  out  of  the  chaos  into  which  the  three  years  of  strife  had  thrown 
these  fair  islands,  the  one  remark  most  frequently  heard  on  the  lips  of  Judge 
Taft  and  his  colleagues,  especially  when  some  apparently  insoluble  problem  was 
under  discussion,  was:  "Well,  the  final  solution  will  have  to  come  thru  education 
and  the  schools." 

Hence  we  find  in  the  first  reportof  that  Commission  submitted  last  November 
many  such  expressions  as:  "Undoubtedly  a  well-directed  system  of  education  will 
prove  one  of  the  most  forceful  agencies  for  elevating  the  Filipinos  materially, 
socially  and  morally,  and  preparing  them  for  a  large  participation  in  the  affairs 
of  government,"  or  again:  "Education  is  the  crying  need  of  the  inhabitants  in 
this  country." 

The  Spaniards  did  not  neglect  education.  They  did  more  in  that  direction, 
perhaps,  than  any  nation  prior  to  our  advent  in  the  tropics  has  done  for  a  people 
in  those  climes.  They  gave  them  the  church  and  made  six  and  a  quarter  out  of 
the  total  seven  millions  who  inhabit  these  islands  excellent  Christians.  We  may 
not  deny  that  that  is  a  long  step  in  the  direction  of  progress  and  civilization. 
They  gave  them  also  a  University  of  excellent  standing,  as  Universities  went  a 
century  or  even  a  half  a  century  ago.  and  about  a  dozen  very  reputable  i  nstitutions 
of  secondary  education.  But  they  did  more  than  this.  They  established  no  less 
than  2167  primary  and  popular  schools  thruout  the  country  where  tuition  was 
free,  or  nearly. so,  and  which,  were  open  to  all  the  children  of  the  islands.  These 
schools  as  I  have  explained,  on  another  occasion,  were  deficient  in  many  respects, 
but  they  were  on  the  whole  better,  more  numerous,  and  reached  a  larger  percent- 
age of  the  people  than  did  any  other  school  system  in  the  tropics.  The  result 
was  that  as  early  as  1870  only  seventy-eight  per  cent  of  the  total  population,  in- 
cluding children  under  ten  years  of  age,  was  illiterate,  and  this  percentage  has 
been  considerably  reduced  since  that  time.  This  showing  is  better  than  we  can 
make  for  our  own  negro  population  at  home,  and  is  far  and  away  better  than  Eng- 
land has  made  in  India.  In  fact,  England  has  done  practically  nothing  in  the 
way  of  advancing  popular  education  among  the  287,000,000  of  her  tropical  sub- 
jects, there  being  but  2,837,000,  or  not  quite  one  per  cent  of  the  total  population 
in  attendance  at  the  primary  schools  in  1892.  The  teaching  in  these  schools  in 
India  is  all  in  the  vernacular,  by  native  teachers  and  of  the  most  primitive  kind. 

The  plan  of  our  government  to  provide  a  common  school  education  of  the 
most  advanced  type,  in  the  English  tongue,  for  every  child  in  these  islands 
stands  unique  in  history.  Indeed,  it  is  a  marvelous,  one  might  say,  a  most 
quixotic  experiment  were  it  not  so  clearly  and  inevitably  bound  to  succeed.  To 
ensure  its  success  we  have  taken  from  our  own  schoolrooms  on  the  continent 
nearly  1200  trained  teachers,  whose  duty  it  is  to  inspire  the  whole  system 
with  our  ideals  and  to  train  and  instruct  the  native  teachers  in  their  work.  Upon 
this  basis,  supported  by  wise  legislation,  liberal  appropriations  and  a  compulsory 
school  law,  all  supplemented  by  natural  aptitude  of  the  Filipino  for  instruction 
and  his  eagerness  to  acquire  an  education,  we  may  confidently  expect  this  remark- 
able experiment  to  be  crowned  with  success. 
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It  was  with  the  intention  of  giving  you  some  slight  picture  of  the  daily  lif  ro 
and  surroundings  of  your  colleagues  who  have  gone  from  here  to  teach  in  the 
Philippines  that  I  chose  the  subject  announced  for  this  address.  That  their  life 
will  be  full  of  the  inspiration  and  of  the  interest  which  attaches  naturally  to 
personal  participation  in  a  great  and  novel  social  experiment  is  its  greatest 
attraction.  That  this  life  will  have  its  discouragements  and  discomforts,  amount- 
ing in  some  cases  almost  to  martyrdom,  is  inevitable.  First  of  all  will  be  the  dull 
monotony  of  grinding  away  day  in  and  day  out  at  the  most  elementary  instruc- 
tion. A,  T,  at;  C,  A,  T,  cat;  D,  O,  G.  dog;  and  P,  I,  G,  pig,  will  fill  many  weary 
hours,  days,  weeks,  and  months,  and  deaden  in  large  measure  the  exaltation  of 
working  in  a  great  cause,  before  any  results  will  be  seen  or  felt.  Prom  Atkinson's 
Outline— Daily  program  of  the  English  teacher— (a)  Instruction  of  pupils  four 
hours. — (b)  Instruction  of  Filipino  teachers  one  hour. — (c)  Instruction  of  adults 
in  the  evenings.  The  isolation,  the  sense  of  exile,-  the  absence  of  congenial 
friends,  the  oppressive  and  unaccustomed  heat,  and  the  dangers  of  disease  and 
death,  are  minor  discomforts  possibly  more  than  offset  by  the  interest  and  novelty 
attaching  to  a  new  life  among  strange  and  unusual  surroundings. 

The  first  thing  of  interest  seems  to  be  the  climate.  The  average  temperature 
in  the  shade  in  Manila,  which  has  a  climate  somewhat  worse  perhaps,  than  any 
other  part  of  the  islands  and  decidedly  worse  than  many,  is  83  degrees  the  year 
round.  Oa  an  afternoon  in  May,  the  hottest  and  most  oppressive  season  of  the 
year,  it  will  occasionally  reach  96,  and  in  December  it  occasionally  falls  below  70 
in  the  early  morning  before  sunrise.  The  usual  temperature  of  the  sea  water 
along  the  shore  is  82.  Yet  the  heat  is  ordinarily  mitigated  by  the  constant  sea 
breezes  and  the  nights  are  cool  enough  to  allow  of  comfortable  and  refreshin  g 
sleep 

The  climate  is,  however,  not  particularly  trying  to  Europeans  or  Americans, 
provided  they  adopt  a  mode  of  life  suitable  to  the  country.  The  main  thing  is 
to  guard  against  impure  drinking  water.  All  the  water  there  is  constantly  at  a 
temperature  of  80  degrees  or  over,  and  is,  of  course,  a  fertile  breeding  place  for 
microbes.  It  can  be  rendered  fit  for  drinking  only  by  hard  boiling.  Women  suf- 
fer much  more  from  the  effects  of  the  climate  than  do  the  men. 

The  weather  depends,  in  general,  upon  the  monsoons,  which  blow  for  six 
months  from  the  northeast  and  six  from  the  southwest.  It  is  the  southwest  mon- 
soon which  brings  the  rainy  season,  lasting  during  June,  July,  August,  and  Sep- 
tember, (100  inches  of  rain,  against  20  all  the  rest  of  the  year).  This  is  suc- 
ceeded by  the  cool  season,  covering  October,  November,  December,  and  January. 
This  is  a  delightful  time  of  year — everybody  is  well  and  vigorous.  After  that 
comes  the  hot  season  in  the  months  of  February,  March,  April,  and  May. 

May  is  decidedly  unpleasant.  It  is  called  the  month  of  fevers  and  funerals. 
Everything  is  as  parched  and  dry  as  California  in  September,  and  the  hot  winds 
carry  the  dust  about  in  clouds,  the  rivers  and  pools  become  stagnant,  woodwork 
shrinks  and  splits,  and  the  seams  of  the  top  of  your  fine  hardwood  desk,  or  the 
panneled  door  of  your  finely  carved  wardrobe  will  open  and  gape;  clouds  of  insects, 
large  and  small,  flock  in  at  night  to  your  light  through  the  open  windows  that 
you  may  not  close  for  sake  of  the  breeze,  and  furnish  a  feast  for  the  sharp-nosed 
lizards  who  scurry  about  your  walls.  The  sky  at  this  season  resembles  a  burnished 
copper  kettle,  and  everybody  keeps  within  doors  between  twelve  and  three  o'clock, 
at  least.  The  first  rains  clear  the  air  and  moderate  the  heat,  but  are  followed  by 
weeks  of  sultry  weather,  when  the  air  often  contains  97  per  cent  of  all  the 
moisture  it  is  capable  of  sustaining.  It  is  at  this  season  that  your  leather  shoes 
and  woolen  clothing,  if  you  are  so  foolish  as  to  possess  any  of  either,  become  en- 
crusted with  green  mould  in  the  course  of  a  single  night.  The  mud  is  even  worse 
than  the  dust.    The  roads  are  well-nigh  impassable,  and  the  whole  surface  of  the 
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island    covered  with  water.    It  is  for  this  seasonthat  the  Malays  all   over  the 
Ease  build  their  houses  on  stilts. 

Dress  is  of  the  lightest  possible;  muslin  and  lawn  for  the  European  ladies, 
white  duck  for  the  men  on  all  ordinary  occasions,  with  khaki  for  journeys  or 
dusty,  muddy  weather.  The  natives  weave  for  their  own  wear  a  number  of  beau- 
tiful, transparent  fabrics,  the  most  common  of  which  is  the  sioamay  of  hemp. 
They  are  in  no  sense  naked  savages,  and  go  ordinarily  as  well  clothed  as  any  other 
civilized  people,  considering  the  climate  and  the  heat.  But  the  practice  of  wear- 
ing clothing  does  not  begin  at  a  very  early  age,  especially  in  the  districts  away 
from  Manila,  and  the  teacher  need  not  be  surprised  to  find  that  a  goodly  percent- 
age, if  not  all  of  his  flock,  will  come  to  school  in  a  single  transparent  garment, 
which  reaches  but  a  few  inches  below  the  waist. 

Dress  is  not  an  expensive  item,  as  the  white  duck  suits  cost  but  three  dollars 
a  piece,  and  washing,  for  a  single  man,  irrespective  of  quantity,  is  but  $1.50  per 
month.  Under  these  circumstances,  one  can  indulge  his  propensity  for  cleanli- 
ness and  neatness  ad  libitum. 

The  houses  in  the  islands  are  novel  in  the  extreme.  Those builtby  the  natives 
of  nipa,  or  the  swamp  palm,  and  known  as  nipa  shacks,  are  extremely  well  suited 
to  the  climate,  and,  when  well  built,  are  commodious  and  comfortable.  There  are 
many  Americans  living  in  such  houses.  The  frame  is  of  bamboo,  and  the  walls 
are  of  palm  leaf  thatch,  the  leaves  being  sewn  together  with  strips  of  bamboo 
bark.  The  roof  is  thatched  either  of  grass  or  of  palm  leaf.  The  floors  are  of  split 
bamboo  slats,  with  wide  cracks  between  to  let  out  the  dust.  The  walls  and  floors 
are  often  covered  with  petaties,  or  the  fine,  soft  palm  leaf  mats,  which  the  natives 
weave  so  beautifully.  Such  houses  seem  slight  and  insecure  in  description,  but  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  there  could  be  no  better  house  devised  for  the  climate. 

The  more  substantial  houses  built  by  the  Spaniards  and  well-to-do  Filipinos 
are  two-story  frame  buildings,  with  fine  hardwood  floors,  and  usually  with  gaily 
decorated  walls  and  ceilings.  Only  the  upper,  or  second  floor,  is  used  by  the 
Europeans  or  Americans,  the  ground  floor  containing  the  stable  and  the  carriage 
house,  and  the  quarters  for  the  servants.  The  windows  are  of  shell,  in  place  of 
glass,  for  the  shell  excludes  the  glare  and  heat  of  the  sun,  and  admits  sufficient 
light.  The  windows  are  as  large  as  possible,  and  usually  reach  in  two  sections 
from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling.  The  sections  slide  to  one  side,  like  the  shogies  in  a 
Japanese  house,  so  that  it  is  possible  to  open  the  entire  side  of  the  house  to  the 
breezes.  All  public  buildings,  and  many  private  houses,  have  double  walls  up- 
stairs, with  a  sort  of  passage  or  outer  veranda  between  them.  This  serves  the 
double  purpose  of  excluding  some  of  the  heat  and  the  heavy  rains,  for  on  account 
of  the  violent  changes  in  the  moisture  of  the  air,  it  is  Impossible  to  make  the 
windows  fit  tight.  Most  of  the  schoolhouses,  or  of  the  buildings  that  the  govern- 
ment will  hire  as  such,  will  be  of  this  general  construction.  In  Spanish  days  it 
was  very  often  a  room  on  the  ground  floor  that  was  used  as  a  schoolroom,  the  chil- 
dren displacing  the  ponies,  or  sharing  the  room  with  them  during  school  hours, 
the  upper  rooms  serving  as  the  residence  for  the  teacher  or  his  family.  This  prac- 
tice has  been  changed  by  the  American  government,  and  the  teachers  are  no 
longer  allowed  to  occupy  the  schoolhouses  with  their  families,  which  in  too  many 
cases  embraced  a  very  large  number  of  persons. 

The  articles  of  furniture  in  common  use  will  strike  the  eye  of  the  new-comer 
as  novel.  These  are,  first,  the  large  reclining  chairs,  with  broad,  flat  arms  ex- 
tending out  in  front,  to  rest  the  legs  upon.  The  second,  are  the  beds.  On  account 
of  the  heat  a  mattress  is  unendurable  One  soon  discovers  in  the  tropics  that  it 
is  as  essential  to  keep  cool  below  as  above.  Hence  the  beds  are  made  with  cane 
bottoms  like  our  common  chairs.  Upon  this  it  is  customary  to  spread  a  thin,  soft 
petate  or  palm  leaf  mat.  Covering  is  unnecessary,  save  in  the  so-called  cool  sea- 
son, when  it  is  well  to  have  a  sheet  or  a  cotton  blanket  where  it  can  be  pulled  up 
toward  morning.    Feather  pillows  are,  of  course,  impossible,  not  only  because 
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they  would  become  foul  in  the  raiDy  season,  but  because  too  warm.  Hard  pillows 
stuffed  with  tree  cotton  are  the  most  common,  and  all  of  these  beds  are  fitted 
with  a  long  bolster,  known  as  a  hugger,  over  which  the  sleeper  throws  a  knee  or 
an  arm  as  he  lies  on  the  hard  bed  to  relieve  the  weight.  Every  bed  has  a  canopy 
on  four  tall  posts  to  suspend  tbe  mosquito  netting.  Now  that  we  know  that  the 
mosquitos  are  the  sole  cause  of  malarial  infection,  it  seems  more  than  ever  neces- 
sary to  guard  against  their  bites.  Most  of  the  modern  houses  are  fitted  with 
shower  baths.  There  are  very  few  bath  tubs.  In  the  nipa  houses  the  customary 
method  of  taking  a  bath  is  to  pour  the  water  over  your  body  with  a  long-handled 
cocoanut  or  bamboo  dipper,  the  surplus  water  running  out  through  the  cracks 
between  the  slats  of  the  floor. 

The  servants  are  perhaps  the  greatest  luxury  of  life  in  the  topics,  where 
for  obvious  reasons  one  can  do  little  for  oneself.  The  teacher  would  do  best 
to  form  a  "mess"  on  the  army  plan  with  some  other  Europeans  in  the  same 
town,  all  the  expenses  of  house  rent,  general  servants  and  table  being 
shared  per  capita.  But  each  man  requires  two  servants  of  his  own,  one  to 
care  for  his  pony  and  carriage,  which  is  practically  a  necessity,  and  to  drive 
it  to  and  from  the  schoolhouse,  the  other  to  care  for  his  room  and  clothing. 
The  latter  is  no  slight  task,  with  the  innumerable  white  suits  and  the  con- 
stant shifting  of  buttons  and  studs;  the  white  shoes,  which  require  constant 
pipe  clay .  This  is,  however,  not  a  serious  burden  in  the  way  of  expense,  as 
outside  of  Manila  at  least  a  good  native  servant  can  be  had  for  five  dollars  a 
month  who  will  board  himself.  The  natives  can  be  trained  to  be  very  good 
cooks,  but  the  Chinese  are  better  in  that  capacity. 

The  matter  of  diet  will  cause  much  difficulty  and  no  little  anxiety  and 
sorrow.  Contrary  to  the  frequently  expressed  opinion,  beans  and  bacon  do 
not  prove  a  bad  diet  in  the  tropics  for  those  accustomed  to  that  sort  of  fare. 
Our  soldiers  flourish  on  it.  Indeed,  it  comes  nearer  to  the  rice  and  oil,  the 
chief  constituents  of  the  native's  diet  than  any  other  of  our  common  foods. 
Fresh  beef  and  mutton  can  be  had  occasionally  thru  tbe  army  commissary, 
being  brought  from  Australia  by  the  navy.  The  only  meats  produced  in 
the  islands  are  first,  pork,  which  we  cannot  eat  with  safety  because  the  pigs 
are  the  village  scavengers.  Moses  and  Mahomed  were  truly  wise  for  the 
tropics.  Second,  buffalo  meat,  tough  and  disagreeable  in  flavor.  Third, 
poultry.  Chickens  are  .cheap  and  scrawney.  Eggs  and  fish  can  be  had  in 
abundance.  No  fresh  milk  or  butter  can  be  had  of  course.  For  such  pro- 
ducts dependences  is  had  on  canned  goods.  Vegetables  of  great  variety, 
but  coarse  and  fibrous,  can  be  had  cheaply.  Bananas  are  abundant  and  the 
islands  furnish  a  great  many  delicious  varieties.  The  mango  and  the  pine- 
apple are  justly  famous.  But  other  fruits  are  not  numerous  and  not  good- 
Considerable  quantities  of  very  poor  oranges  are  brought  over  from  China. 
Ivimes  and  lemons  are  hard  to  get  and  expensive,  yet  they  are  absolutely 
necessary  as  the  best  specific  against  prickly  heat.  Ice  can  now  be  had  at 
all  the  large  towns,  but  many  of  the  teachers  will  be  located  where  it  will  be 
impossible  to  get  ice.  The  American  in  the  tropics  lives  largely  on  canned 
goods  from  home,  and  that  is  the  best  plan,  as  the  products  of  islands,  un- 
less protected  by  cold  storage,  soon  become  tainted  in  that  fetid  atmosphere. 
A  good  table  is  a  necessity,  as  the  appetite  needs  tempting,  and  nourishing 
food  is  the  best  preventive  of  disease.     Spanish  wines  are  cheap  and  poor, 
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but  the  best  French  champagne,  brandy  and  Scotch  whiskey  can  be  had  at 
prices  which  to  us  seem  fabulously  low. 

In  Manila  and  in  the  large  centers  there  are  a  number  of  good  shops 
where  most  of  the  necessities  can  be  supplied,  and  the  Chinese  peddlers  will 
bring  almost  anything  for  which  you  express  a  desire.  Still,  there  are  cer- 
tain articles,  such  as  shirts,  collars  and  ties  of  the  American  styles,  boots 
and  shoes  that  we  could  wear,  which  could  not  be  had  at  all  a  few  months 
ago.  The  conditions  in  that  respect  are  improving  rapidly.  The  natives 
wear  slippers  and  sandals,  or  go  barefoot. 

Let  us  turn  now  from  the  grossly  material  to  the  more  spiritual  side  of 
life.  The  American  teachers  will,  for  the  most  part,  be  located  at  some  dis- 
tance from  Manila,  and  they  will  have  to  depend  for  sjciety  upon  the  people 
of  the  little  towns  where  they  may  be  located.  Of  these  there  will  usually 
be  three  classes  among  whom  the  teachers  will  be  able  to  find  more  or  less 
congenial  acquaintances.  The  first  will  be  our  own  army  officers  and  possibly 
a  few  foreign  traders  or  merchants.  If  the  town  is  large  enough  to  be  a 
garrison  there  will  be  at  least  a  captain,  two  lieutenants,  and  a  surgeon.  Next 
will  be  the  priests,  native  teacher,  doctors,  and  advocates.  Among  them 
will  be  found  many  who  are  justly  respected  for  right  wise  living  and  some 
learning.  They  are  usually  able  to  speak  Spanish,  and  altho  a  knowledge  of 
that  language  is  not  absolutely  necessary,  as  the  work  of  instruction  is  all  to 
be  in  English,  and  very  few  of  the  natives  know  any  Spanish,  yet  it  is  highly 
desirable  in  order  to  enjoy  the  society  of  the  better  educated  people  of  the 
country. 

The  third  will  be  the  well-to-do  or  even  wealthy  natives  or  mestizo  plan- 
ters. The  name  mestizo  is  applied  to  persons  having  some  Chinese  blood. 
The  wealthy  planters  live  in  great  luxury.  Their  houses,  shaded  by  lofty 
cocoanut  palms  and  rustling  bamboo  are  often  large  and  pretentious.  They 
are  not  infrequently  filled  with  handsomely  carved  hard  wood  furniture,  their 
tables  glisten  with  cut  glass  and  fine  porcelain  from  Dresden  or  Paris,  and 
universally  groan  under  the  burden  of  good  fare.  Not  infrequently  a  native 
orchestra  drawn  from  the  tenants  of  the  estate  provides  music  for  feasting  or 
for  dancing.     The  natives  have  a  great  talent  for  music. 

The  proprietors  of  these  estates  are  often  gentlemen  of  the  most  courtly 
manners.  Many  among  them  have  been  educated  abroad.  Spain  was  the 
favorite  place  to  which  the  rich  planter  sent  his  son  to  be  trained.  They 
lead,  in  a  way,  the  same  life  that  was  led  by  the  Spanish  grandee  of  years 
gone  by.  The  ladies,  often  strikingly  pretty,  and  this  is  especially  the  case 
with  the  mestizos,  are  particularly  dainty  in  their  native  costumes.  The 
native  woman's  dress,  itself  picturesque  and  quaintly  attractive,  lends  itself 
readily  to  decoration.  Embroidery  of  the  most  elaborate  sort  covers  waist 
and  skirt,  and  the  richer  ones  make  most  elaborate  use  of  the  beautiful 
native  fabrics,  the  jusi  and  the  pina.  They  are  lavish  in  the  use  of  jewels, 
and  their  favorite  stones  are  pearls  and  diamonds.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
even  Grau's  opera  in  New  York  or  San  Francisco  does  not  call  out  as  rich  a 
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display  of  precious  stones  as  did  the  governor-general's  ball  in  Manila  last 
New  Year. 

The  rich  are  very  lavish  in  their  entertainments,  and  the  whole  country 
side  will  gather  round  the  leading  planter's  house  to  watch  the  proceedings 
and  to  share  in  the  good  things  that  may  be  given  out. 

The  Filipinos  are  intensely  religious,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
has  retained  there  all  its  old  pomp  and  pageantry.  All  the  natives  partici- 
pate in  the  great  festivities  of  the  church,  and  in  each  town  the  festal  day  of 
the  patron  saint  is  scrupulously  observed.  The  various  observances  of  the 
church  make  up  a  large  part  of  the  life  of  all  the  people. 

The  faith  of  the  Romish  Church  has  been  ingrained  in  the  Filipino  na- 
ture both  by  precept  and  by  the  powerful  influence  of  heredity.  It  has  been 
bred  in  the  bone  and  instilled  into  the  blood  with  the  ever  increasing  force 
in  each  of  the  many  generations  which  have  succeeded  one  another  since  the 
first  cross  was  raised  in  Cebu,  380  years  ago. 

Religious  processions  are  one  of  the  marked  features  of  life  everywhere, 
and  I  shall  endeavor  to  describe  very  briefly  one  that  I  witnessed  in  Manila. 
It  was  the  festival  of  the  Patron  Saint  of  the  Philippine  Islands.  The  sacred 
images  of  the  virgin  and  of  the  greater  of  the  saints  had  been  taken  from 
their  sanctuaries  and,  borne  aloft  on  the  shoulders  of  acolytes  gowned  in  red 
and  white,  were  carried  in  solemn  procession  thru  the  streets.  Each  of  the 
images  was  richly  bedecked  in  silken  robes,  heavy  with  gold  embroidery  or 
of  gold  brocade.  The  robes  were  studded  with  diamonds,  pearls,  and  other 
precious  stones;  above  their  heads  were  halos  of  gold  richly  set  with  flash- 
ing stones,  while  diamond  necklaces,  bracelets,  and  rings  added  to  their 
glory.  Each  image  stood  upon  a  heavy  pedestal  of  silver  from  which  rose 
dozens  of  silver  and  gold  candlesticks  with  burning  tapers  sheltered  by  cut 
glass  globes.  Behind  the  struggling  red  and  white  robed  acolytes,  who 
staggered  along  under  the  heavy  burden  of  each  image,  came  the  priests, 
monks,  or  nuns  in  direct  attendance  on  that  image,  while  thousands  of  men 
with  reverently  bared  heads,  and  thousands  of  women  with  their  heads  as 
reverently  covered  either  with  the  black  silken  mantella  or  the  more  common 
panuela  of  sinamay.-each  with  a  tall  lighted  taper  in  hand  and  each  dressed 
in  his  or  her  best,  fell  into  line  on  each  side  and  marched  along  to  the  solemn 
music  played  by  the  several  church  bands  or  to  the  chant  of  the  priests.  On 
either  side,  in  open  file  at  ten  paces  apart,  marched  a  line  of  American 
soldiers  in  yellow  kaki  suits,  with  spiked  bayonets,  grim  reminders  at  once 
of  the  troublous  times  which  had  passed  during  the  five  years  since  this  fes- 
tival had  been  last  fully  celebrated,  and  of  the  protection  that  the  American 
government  is  bound  to  guarantee  to  the  peaceful  pursuits  of  the  people 
whether  religious  or  other. 

The  procession,  brilliant  with  its  myriads  of  starlike  tapers,  wound  its 
way  thru  the  tortuous  streets  of  the  old  city,  along  the  medieaval  walls  out 
and  in  again  at  the  arched  gates,  over  the  bridges  which  cross  the  now  grass 
grown  moats,  much,  as  I  imagine,  similar  processions  have  done  for  over 
three  hundred  years.  Finally,  with  slow  and  lagging  footsteps  the  weary 
acolytes  carried  the  images  to  their  sanctified  nitches  in  the  great  churches, 
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the  organs  rolled  out  the  evening  anthem,  and  the  priest  began  the  solemn 
closing  services.  The  people,  both  those  who  had  followed  and  those  who 
in  great  throngs  had  reverently  watched  it  pass,  assembled  in  their  various 
places  of  worship. 

The  teacher,  who  to  succeed,  must  know  something  of  the  spiritual  life 
of  his  pupils,  will  do  well  to  watch  them  at  their  religious  exercises. 

For  long  years  to  come  the  educational  department  of  the  Philippines 
will  be  struggling  with  great  difficulties,  and  the  life  of  a  teacher  there  will 
be  an  arduous  one.  The  disturbed  condition  of  the  country,  the  disorder  of 
commerce  and  industry,  the  impossibility  of  securing  comfortable  quarters 
for  teachers  and  schools,  the  lack  of  local  funds,  the  conservatism  of  the 
people,  their  hesitancy  to  take  the  initiative,  their  habit  of  leaning  on  the 
government,  the  absence  of  a  common  language,  the  difficulty  of  finding 
suitable  text- books, —  these  are  some  of  the  discouragements  enumerated  in 
a  recent  letter  to  me  from  General  Superintendent  Atkinson.  On  the  other 
hand  are  many  hopeful  signs,  such  as  a  strong  desire  on  the  part  of  the  peo- 
ple for  education,  great  natural  capacity,  eagerness  to  acquire  English,  now 
the  official  language,  great  interest  in  all  educational  matters,  and  the  coin- 
cidence of  American  and  Filipino  interests  in  the  schools. 

In  conclusion,  there  is  a  sentence  more  I  wish  to  quote  from  Mr.  Atkin- 
son. He  says:  "There  is  one  thing  I  wish  to  emphasize,  and  that  is,  no 
more  women  teachers  are  wanted.  The  unsettled  condition  of  the  country, 
and  the  hardships  of  life  in  the  provinces  have  proven  that  these  islands  are 
no  place  for  even  a  man  who  has  not  more  than  his  fair  share  of  pluck." 

That  is  his  practical  way  of  stating  the  universal  truth  that  no  great 
cause  is  ever  won  without  a  great  sacrifice  and,  possibly,  some  martyrdom. 


Ethics  in  The   Grades. 


BY  JAMES  A.  FOSHAY. 

At  a  teachers'  institute,  held  recently,  the  conductor  called  attention  to  the  three 
great  subjects  of  study.  One  of  the  teachers  asked  him  to  name  these  subjects;  and  he, 
in  turn,  called  upon  one  of  the  prominent  teachers  present  for  an  opinion.  The  answer 
came,  "Reading,  Spelling,  and  Arithmetic."  A  large  number  assented  to  these  subjects. 
The  conductor  then  said  that  a  distinction  should  be  made,  and  asked  those  present  to 
think  of  the  studies  most  educative.  The  conclusion  finally  reached,  was  that  there  are 
many  well  educated  people  who  are  known  to  be  poor  spellers.  Spelling  was  left  out. 
Another  point  was  made,  that  well  educated  people  are  marked  as  thinkers.  When  an 
individual  is  described  to  us  as  an  educated  person,  we  do  not  think  of  him  as  one  skilled 
in  arithmetic,  grammar,  geography,  drawing,  or  music.  Some  one  then  suggested  that  a 
person's  education  was  shown  by  his  language.  The  point  made  was  that  such  a  one 
must  not  only  have  a  vocabulary,  and  know  the  uses  of  many  words,  but  that  he  must  have 
thought.  The  conductor  now  took  up  the  subject,  making  the  application  of  these  prin- 
ciples, and  it  is  said  that  he  left  a  deep  impression  upon  his  hearers.  One  of  the  teachers 
remarked  that  she  had  thought  that  the  children  went  to  school  to  learn  to  read,  write, 
and  cipher,  but  that  the  conductor  had  put  a  higher  construction  upon  the  teacher's  work. 
To  teach  something  outside  of  books, —  to  train  the  children  to  think,  to  give  them  power 
to  express  themselves,  and  at  the  same  time  have  in  view  the  formation  of  character,  the 
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training  of  the  moral  side   of  the  children,  —  these  should  be  the  principal  aims  of  the 
teacher;  and  to  this  end,  reading,  spelling,  writing,  arithmetic,  etc.,  are  taught. 

The  great  question,  which  has  been  before  our  people  from  time  immemorial  is, 
"  What  shall  be  taught  in  the  public  schools? "  And  while  we  may  not  all  agree  as  to 
what  are  the  necessary  subjects,  yet  we  do  all  believe  that  the  chief  end  of  a  wise  educa- 
tional policy  is  to  develop  individual  effort  and  inclination,  to  establish  habits  of  industry, 
and  above  all,  to  inculcate  sound  principles,  which  shall  grow  into  good  moral  character. 
While  it  is  not  our  business  in  the  grammar  grades  to  make  lawyers,  physicians,  mer- 
chants, or  tradesmen,  only  in  so  far  as  we  may  aid  in  doing  so  by  general  preparation,  it  is 
our  business  to  make  men,  to  develop  and  discipline  American  character.  It  is  far  more 
important  to  understand  how  to  make  of  a  boy  a  good  man  than  a  good  scholar.  To  the 
parent  who  is  solicitous  for  the  future  of  his  children,  this  point  is  of  greatest  interest. 

If  we  bar  the  realm  of  moral  training  from  the  pupil,  in  our  search  for  secular  edu- 
cation, we  make  him  one-sided;  a  part  of  his  nature  will  not  have  been  properly  eared 
for.  If  we  could  give  our  pupils  all  the  philosophy  of  Bacon,  or  the  genius  of  Shake- 
speare,—  indeed,  if  it  were  possible  to  concentrate  all  these  in  every  child,  he  would  not 
be  well  educated  unless  his  moral  nature,  too,  had  been  trained.  To  become  the  vigor- 
ous, well-rounded  man,  he  must  have  developed  the  fundamental  elements  which  make  for 
true  manhood.  "  The  highest  mental  development  requires  the  mind  to  be  occupied  with 
elevating  thoughts,  for  what  food  is  to  the  body,  thought  is  to  the  mind,  and  as  the  health 
of  the  body  depends  upon  the  quality  of  its  food,  so  the  health  of  the  mind  depends  upon 
the  quality  of  its  thought."  It  is,  indeed,  a  sad  sight  to  find  a  brilliant  boy,  strong  and 
vigorous  in  mind  and  body,  but  with  a  dead  conscience. 

We  desire  to  emphasize  the  value  of  character  culture,  and  that  the  influence  of  a 
pure  life  is  a  potent  agent  to  assist  in  the  development  of  the  mind,  and  to  cultivate  the 
principles  of  right  living.  We  then  conclude  that  the  relation  of  the  school  to  the  correct 
development  of  character  should  at  all  times  be  practical,  for  many  pupils  must  depend 
solely  upon  the  force  of  the  teacher's  character  to  lift  them  out  of  the  meshes  of  dishon- 
esty and  depravity. 

Then  — 

"  O'er  wayward  children  woulds't  you  hold  firm  rule, 
And  sun  thee  in  the  light  of  happy  faces? 
Love,  Hope,  and  Patience,  these  three  mxist  be  thy  graces, 
And  in  thine  heart  let  them  first  keep  school." 

Montaigne  says :  "  It  is  not  a  soul,  it  is  not  a  body,  we  are  training  up,  but  a  man, 
and  we  cannot  divide  him."  The  true  educator  ever  holds  to  this  unity,  as  he  trains  the 
physical,  moral,  and  mental  growthrof  the  children.  Hegel  says:  "  The  end  of  all  educa- 
tion is  ethical."  The  great  end  to  be  accomplished  in  our  educational  field  is  to  make 
good  American  citizens. 

The  true  theory  of  education  is  the  development  of  the  head,  hand,  and  heart,  or,  as 
jt  is  often  quoted,  the  intellectual,  manual,  and  moral.  At  present  we  are  giving  most 
attention  to  the  head.  Manual  training  educates  the  head  and  hand  simultaneously,  but 
that  which  is  represented  by  heart  education  receives  comparatively  little  attention. 
Greater  demands  are  made  upon  teachers  today  than  ever  before.  They  are  required  to 
teach,  not  only  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  but  it  is  necessary  that  they  should  have  a 
wide  acquaintance  with  every  subject  they  teach;  that  which  is  above  and  beyond  the 
work  of  the  class.  Still,  the  underlying  principle  of  all  teaching,  is  the  formation  of 
character,  to  make  men  and  women.  Amid  all  the  demands  upon  the  teacher's  time,  the 
public  is  asking,  with  increasing  interest,  something  better  than  book  knowledge,  some- 
thing more  than  what  is  obtained  in  books,  or  from  the  general  recitation  upon  a  subject. 
The  discipline  of  today  is  very  different  from  that  of  twenty-five,  fifteen,  or  even  ten 
years  ago.  Terrorism  is  banished  from  the  schoolroom,  and  corporal  punishment  is  being 
reduced  to  the  minimum.  The  power  of  the  teacher  is  shown  in  sympathy  and  love.  The 
world  is  everywhere  seeking  for  high  ideals  and  noble  personalities.  Boards  of  education 
are  asking,  not  so  much  for  scholars,  as  for  noble  men  and  women.     And,  as  such  a  small 
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percentage  of  pupils  in  the  public  schools  ever  reach  the  high  school,  the  subject  of  moral 
education  should  be  emphatically  taught  in  the  kindergarten,  primary,  and  grammar 
grades. 

We  have  learned  that  it  is  not  the  knowledge  alone,  nor  the  training  passed  thru  to 
obtain  it,  which  makes  the  true  teacher,  but,  as  in  all  other  departments  of  life,  it  is 
largely  the  personality,  a  very  important  factor  in  the  formation  of  character.  Many 
children  come  to  us  from  homes  where  the  finer  graces  and  qualities  of  life  are  unknown, 
and  the  teacher  is  the  first  person  with  whom  the  children  come  in  contact,  who  has  the 
finer  and  more  beautiful  graces  of  life.  She  must  take  the  mischievous  boy  or  girl,  full 
of  life,  thoughtless,  sometimes  pert,  often  obstructive,  and  make  of  him,  or  her,  a  bright 
man,  a  sacrificing  father,  an  exemplary  neighbor,  or  a  cultured  lady,  and  sympathizing 
friend.  To  do  this,  she  must  impress  them  with  the  feeling  that  there  are  high  ideals 
which  may  be  attained,  and  that  constant  striving  will  bring  its  own  reward. 

Occasionally  a  teacher  is  criticised  for  showing  coarseness  and  ill -manners.  Then 
the  apology  is  made,  "He  does  not  mean  what  he  says,"  or,  "He  means  well."  It  is 
frequently  a  good  thing  to  have  some  one  make  an  apology  for  his  rudeness.  If  it  is 
tinentional,  his  certificate  should  be  revoked,  and  he  should  not  be  permitted  to  be  in  the 
company  of  good  society.  If  he  means  well,  he  should  do  well.  Politeness  should  be 
learned  in  youth,  and  example  is  better  than  precept.     The  teacher  must  be,  as  well  as  do. 

Children  should  have  high  ideals.  Their  ideals  often  become  the  controlling  motives 
or  moral  force.  You  remember  how  Ernest,  in  "  The  Great  Stone  Face,"  by  constantly 
admiring  and  contemplating  the  face,  its  dignity  and  benevolence,  came,  all  uncon- 
sciously, to  possess  the  same  qualities,  and  be  transformed,  until  he  at  last  stood  revealed 
as  the  long-promised  one  who  should  be  like  the  Great  Stone  Face.  So  the  unrealized 
self  is  the  unseen  and  all-powerful  force  that  puts  the  will  under  subjection,  and  deter- 
mines the  conduct  and  character. 

If  one's  interest  is  developed  along  one  line  only,  he  will  grow  along  that  line,  and 
become  a  narrow  man.  It  is  important  that  the  teacher  and  pai'ent  should  have  in  mind 
what  is  meant  by  character  building,  in  order  to  give  a  well-rounded  and  harmonious  de- 
velopment. Students  of  education,  the  deepest  thinkers  along  educational  lines,  agree 
that  there  are  no  influences  for  greater  help  than  art  and  literature.  Literature  is  a 
means  of  education  of  the  heart,  because  its  influence  is  easily  secured.  We  see  a  beau- 
tiful picture  or  statue  which  impresses  us,  and  we  leave  it,  but  its  influence  goes  with  us 
thru  life.  The  poet  speaks  with  full  power  as  often  as  we  repeat  his  words,  or  think  his 
thoughts.  We  may  learn  what  we  will,  but  the  best  should  be  learned  and  taken  with  us. 
Pupils  should  be  induced  to  willingly  memorize  selections  which  are  full  of  enthusiasm 
and  inspiration.  Good  seed  should  be  sown,  that  there  may  not  be  room  for  evil  to  exist. 
The  young  mind  is  ready  to  worship  an  ideal,  good  or  bad.  Instead  of  the  ideal  being  a 
pirate  or  prizefighter,  let  him  be  a  statesman  or  inventor.  Assist  in  giving  the  children 
something  noble  to  think  about,  and  that  will  suppress  much  of  the  undesirable  which 
seems  to  exist  in  their  minds. 

I  believe  the  greatest  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  dissemination  of  educational  prin" 
eiples  is  the  view  taken  by  many  of  our  people,  that  the  essentials  of  education  are  lim- 
ited to  such  subjects  as  reading,  arithmetic,  and  geography.  We  not  unfrequently  see 
that  the  possession  of  knowledge  id  these  branches  alone  may  be  a  detriment  to  a  man  or 
woman,  especially  if  it  has  been  obtained  at  the  expense  of  physical  and  moral  habits. 
Good  health  is  of  greatest  importance,  and  next  to  it,  or  on  a  par  with  it,  is  the  training 
of  the  child's  moral  nature.  That  which  stands  first,  and  sums  up  all  is,  have  a  good 
school.  Have  a  good  school,  and  you  help  in  a  large  degree  to  make  good  citizens.  A 
school  should  be  well  managed  or  disciplined.  The  primary  object  of  all  discipline  is  the 
formation  of  character ;  and  there  is  no  need  of  attempting  to  teach  without  having  good 
order.  "Order  is  Heaven's  first  law, "  and  without  it  there  can  be  no  attention,  and 
hence  no  progress  along  proper  lines.  Order  means  systematic  work,  and  shows  activity 
and  life,  not  necessarily  being  quiet.  Children  are  governed  by  the  teacher's  continual 
watch-care,  and  the  parents'  guidance;  and  the  confidence  in  the  pupil's  desire  to  do 
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right  is  the  correct  attitude  tor  the  tactful  teacher  to  constantly  assume.  Loud  or  angry 
tones  should  never  be  heard  in  the  schoolroom.  Weakness  of  tone,  and  failure  to  be 
heard,  are  not  synonymous  with  the  power  that  lies  with  the  firm  but  small  voice.  The 
tone  of  voice  and  eye  of  the  teacher  are  the  main  elements  of  control.  The  eye  is  the 
strongest  element.  The  law  of  cause  and  effect,  the  adjustment  of  the  case  to  the  true 
principles  of  right  and  wrong,  should  regulate  all  forms  of  discipline,  and  should  so  be 
understood  by  the  pupils.  If  the  pupils  are  punished  with  the  same  penalty  for  every 
offense,  they  soon  see  no  relation  between  the  misdemeanor  and  its  consequences.  To 
secure  good  order,  the  teacher  must  first  be  orderly  herself.  But  order  means  more  than 
discipline  of  the  class.  It  takes  in  the  school  building,  the  school  surroundings,  the 
home  and  its  influences.  The  building  of  architectural  beauty  and  practical  planning 
with  its  rooms  well  adapted  to  the  purposes  intended,  and  beautifully  decorated,  has  a 
moral  influence  upon  the  child.  People  have  learned  to  honor  the  sehoolhouses  them- 
selves; and  with  propriety  impress  it  as  a  duty  upon  their  children.  Then,  too,  the 
school  property  is  being  decorated  with  shade  trees,  the  grounds  are  well  graded,  and  in 
many  instances  sown  with  a  carpet  of  green,  with  flowers  in  certain  parts.  "We  build  for 
the  future,  and  furnish  for  the  children  today  better  opportunities  for  education  than  we 
had  ourselves. 

In  this  western  country,  we  note  that  the  people  have  comparatively  little  regard  for 
punctuality.  The  pupil  should  be  at  school  on  time.  He  must  have  his  lessons  prepared, 
and  be  prompt  to  arise  when  the  class  is  called,  move  in  line,  go  through  the  evolutions 
of  calisthenics,  by  which  he  is  taught  to  have  arbitrary  control  over  his  body,  and  to  com- 
bine punctuality  with  his  fellows  in  imitating  prescribed  bodily  exercises.  Vocal  music 
is  of  great  value  in  discipline,  for  the  better  nature  of  the  pupil  is  reached  through  the 
enjoyment  of  the  harmony  he  helps  to  produce.  In  this,  the  mechanical  aspect  of  discip- 
line is  softened,  and  a  response  is  felt  in  the  soul. 

Our  schools  are  the  nurseries  of  citizenship  and  sure  guaranty  of  our  national  pros- 
perity, and  we,  as  teachers,  are  responsible  for  inculcating  principles  that  shall  produce 
patriotism.  The  teacher  who  has  taught  his  classes  to  sing  "America,"  "Red,  White 
and  Blue,"  etc.,  has  done  more  to  inculcate  the  principles  of  patriotism  in  the  minds  of 
the  people  than  the  orators  who  proclaim  liberty,  truth,  and  justice,  from  the  platforms. 
The  time  for  music  to  be  learned  is  in  childhood.  The  place  for  systematic  training  is  in 
the  school.  It  should  be  a  steady,  prolonged  course,  beginning  with  the  simplest  of  ru- 
diments, and  leading  the  child  along  until  he  can  render  difficult  pieces,  and  appreciate' 
the  choicest  selections.  Music  is  an  aid  in  school  government.  Every  school  should  open 
with  a  musical  exercise,  that  all  hearts  may  be  brought  in  unison,  and  have  a  pleasant 
preparation  for  the  day's  work.  Music  helps  to  make  the  schoolroom  a  happy,  pleasant 
place,  to  create  a  love  for  the  beautiful  and  good,  and  assists  greatly  in  the  patriotic  and 
moral  training  of  children.  The  power  of  vocal  music  awakens  the  better  emotions,  and 
governs  them.  Singing  and  anger  cannot  go  together.  The  baser  feelings  give  way 
when  we  begin  our  song.  There  is  an  affinity  between  singing  and  the  higher  emotions, 
which  the  Creator  has  implanted  within  us.  The  ancient  Greeks  laid  great  stress  on  the 
cultivation  of  music,  as  well  as  gymnastics.  Ruskin  says:  "  Singing  as  a  gymnastic  ex- 
ercise is  necessary  to  keep  the  body  healthy ;  as  an  emotional  exercise,  it  is  necessary  to 
keep  the  soul  healthy,  and  the  proper  nourishment  of  the  intellect  and  the  emotions  can 
no  more  go  on  without  music  or  singing,  than  the  proper  functions  of  the  stomach  and  the 
blood  can  go  on  without  proper  exercise." 

Truthfulness  should  receive  attention  in  the  school.  It  develops  earnestness,  sin- 
cerity, and  honesty.  If  the  pupil  is  required  to  be  accurate  and  comprehensive  in  the  reci- 
tation, and  careful  to  suppress  the  ideas  which  make  his  statements  false,  he  receives  a 
training  which  is  invaluable  in  preparing  him  for  positive  relations  with  his  fellows. 
Much  of  untruth  and  deceitfulness  is  caused  by  lack  of  clear  understanding  of  what  may 
have  been  intended  by  the  words  used.  Pupils  should  be  trained  to  observe  the  implica- 
tion of  the  statements  made  in  a  properly  conducted  recitation.  Lack  of  truthfulness  on 
the  part  of  the  pupil  reveals  itself  immediately  in  attempts  to  conceal  misdemeanors. 

It  has  been  said  that  because  the  Bible  is  not  used  in  schools,  that  moral  instruction 
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has  been  neglected  or  ignored.  This  is  a  mistake.  Morals  and  manners  are  made  a  part 
of  the  school  work  in  our  state,  but  they  should  be  made  more  emphatic,  and  the  children 
taught  to  understand  the  underlying,  invisible,  yet  constantly  active  principle  which  gov- 
erns all  our  work.  Living  examples  of  moral  truth  are  always  better  than  a  simple,  per- 
haps careless,  reading  of  words.  If  the  mind  of  the  teacher  or  parent  reaches  a  high 
moral  altitude,  the  right  instruction  will  naturally  follow,  for  the  higher  the  fountain  and 
source,  the  clearer,  the  purer  and  more  sparkling  is  the  stream.  We  all  agree  that  mor- 
ality should  be  taught,  but  without  sectarianism.  Respectful  conduct  in  the  school,  obe- 
dience to  the  divine  law  as  taught  in  the  Ten  Commandments,  the  Golden  Rule,  and 
ready  compliance  with  natural  and  physical  laws,  can  be  taught  without  reference  to  any 
creed  or  religion.  Morality  should  be  taught  with  every  lesson,  and  never  made  a  partic- 
ular lesson.  May  we  all  work  to  hasten  the  time  when  right  shall  reign,  and  purity  of 
thought  and  action  have  dominion  in  every  heart! 

The  teacher  must  love  the  children.  Her  highest  success,  as  well  as  her  own  comfort, 
requires  the  "  laying  aside  all  malice,  all  guile,  and  hypocrisies,  and  envies,  and  evil 
speakings ."  Professor  Drummond  calls  it  "  the  greatest  thing  in  the  world."  "Proph- 
ecies shall  fail,  tongues  shall  cease,  knowledge  shall  vanish,  and  even  faith  shall  be  lost 
in  sight,  and  hope  in  fruition;  but  love  is  eternal  and  never  fails. "  Love  is  the  strongest 
force  of  the  teacher;  and  its  real  test  is  its  readiness  to  be  'extended  to  the  wayward  and 
unlovely.  How  often  is  a  weak  sentimentalism  put  forward  in  the  place  of  love!  Love 
is  not  always  caressing;  it  does  not  hesitate  to  be  firm,  and  make  corrections  where  neces- 
sary, and  thus  keep  the  children  advancing  to  a  high  standard  of  excellence. 

Kindness  or  love  for  one  another  receives  its  greatest  culture  in  having  a  community 
similar  to  the  school,  where  all  classes  come  together,  on  the  same  footing,  learn  the  same 
truths,  and  all  are  judged  by  the  same  standard  of  success. 

Our  own  great  State,  populated  by  all  the  states  of  our  union,  and  many  nations  of 
Europe,  must  do  the  great  work  of  Americanizing  its  people,  which  can  be  done  largely 
through  the  schools.  The  school  changes,  molds,  enlarges,  educates  all  who  receive  its 
influence.  Our  teachers  are  often  criticised,  frequently  very  unjustly.  One  thing  they 
are  doing, —  they  are  taking  to  the  schoolrooms  the  atmospheres  of  American  homes, — 
the  best  homes  in  the  world.  The  foreign  child  sees  this,  and  gets  more  from  the  faith- 
ful, gentle  woman  he  hears  and  sees  every  day,  than  could  be  given  in  any  other  way. 
He  soon  loses  his  foreign  ways,  ideas,  and  speech,  and  comes  out  an  American.  There  is 
another  phase  of  patriotism  which  must  receive  attention.  The  foes,  instead  of  being 
such  as  are  met  by  standing  armies,  are  in  our  own  households.  Intemperance,  idleness, 
and  extravagance,  are  doing  more  to  destroy  our  people  than  foreign  enemies.  These 
enemies  are  right  in  our  midst,  and  are  well  fortified.  The  teachers  of  today  should  pre- 
pare to  fight  and  conquer  them.  They  must  dignify  labor,  and  assist  in  establishing  and 
maintaining  a  society  which  shall  be  composed  of  self-supporting  people.  Rules,  incen- 
tives, rewards,  and  punishments,  which  should  always  point  to  the  well-rounded  sym- 
metry and  the  life  within,  should  be  the  teacher's  appliances.  "Who  can  estimate  the  ex- 
tent of  the  teacher's  power?  There  is  no  grander  sight,  or  loftier  model  of  excellence, 
anywhere,  than  that  of  the  teacher  who  has  right  convictions,  and  maintains  a  high  sense 
of  honor  in  the  schoolroom.  While  we  extol  the  heroes  of  war,  let  us  at  the  same  time 
remember  that  there  are  heroes  of  peace,  who  fight  in  the  ranks  of  truth.  And  when  the 
future  history  of  our  country  is  written,  and  the  different  heroes  who  have  stood  and 
fought  the  battles  to  make  our  country  strong  are  extolled,  then  will  be  seen  the  hand  of 
the  teacher,  who,  in  the  strength  of  integrity  and  courage,  has  stood  in  his  place,  and 
caused  the  boys  and  girls  of  today  to  be  ready  to  stand  for  the  cause  of  truth. 

The  greatest  need  of  this  country  is  men  of  personal  worth  and  stability,  who  will 
not  be  swayed  from  truth  and  right,  but  who  will  see  to  it  that  justice  is  not  perverted, 
and  who  will  do  their  duty  by  participating  in  public  affairs. 

The  full  duty  is  not  done  when  the  flag  is  hoisted  over  the  school  building,  the  chil- 
dren taught  to  sing  "America,"  "  Star-Spangled  Banner, "  "Red,  White,  and  Blue," 
and  the  excellent  pledge,  "I  pledge  my  allegiance  to  my  flag,"  is  given.  But  the  boy 
who  will  soon  become  an  active  and  intelligent  citizen  must  be  given  a  practical  knowl- 
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edge  of  the  political  system  under  which  he  lives.  He  must  know  his  constitutional 
rights  as  an  American  citizen,  and  his  duties  to  his  fellows;  he  must  be  taught  that  the 
security  of  his  individual  liberty  depends  upon  laws  and  their  enforcement;  he  must  have 
the  spirit  that  the  welfare  of  the  whole  country  is  above  his  personal  interest. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  in  our  haste  to  make  children  wise  in  certain  subjects, 
we  are  often  blind  to  their  best  interests.  We  give  them  a  great  deal  of  book  knowledge, 
but  do  not  give  them  training  along  the  lines  which  the  public  generally  recognizes  as 
common  sense.  It  is  as  much  a  matter  of  education  to  have  a  perfect  sense  of  honor  in 
keeping  one's  word,  or  an  appointment,  or  in  paying  a  bill,  as  it  is  to  learn  to  extract  the 
square  and  cube  root  of  large  numbers.  The  spirit  of  kindness  and  generosity  that  spurns 
all  mean  and  selfish  motives,  will  sacrifice  its  own  advantage  for  the  happiness  of  another. 
We  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  child  has  a  moral  nature  as  well  as  mental  powers,  and 
that  the  former  needs  culture  and  training  as  well  as  the  latter.  Our  legislatures  have 
recognized  this,  and  insist  upon  it,  and  state,  as  well  as  other  provisions,  have  been  made 
for  the  training  along  the  lines  of  morals,  manners,  and  humane  education. 

I  believe  that  there  is  no  person  from  whom  a  word  of  advice  or  caution  against  the 
the  violation  of  moral  duties  will  be  received  by  the  children  with  greater  force  than  from 
the  lips  of  the  faithful,  conscientious,  and  virtuous  teacher.  Such  a  one  will  get  the  ears 
and  reach  the  heart  when  others  fail ;  and  there  is  no  other  person  who  has  such  oppor- 
tunities for  this  kind  of  work.  These  may  be  improved  or  neglected,  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  occasions  are  constantly  arising  which  imperatively  demand  the  guiding  hand  of  the 
teacher  along  these  lines. 

It  should  be  his  aim  to  impress  upon  the  pupils,  upon  all  suitable  occasions,  the" 
necessity  of  virtuous  principles  in  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the  state  and  nation.  They 
should  be  made  acquainted  with  the  examples  of  those  patriots  and  martyrs  who  have  sac- 
rificed their  lives  to  the  living  principles  of  liberty  and  truth,  and  whose  names  will  never 
be  forgotton.  The  idea  given  in  the  Golden  Kule,  "Do  unto  others  as  ye  would  that  others 
should  do  unto  you,"  embraces  the  principles  of  philanthropy  and  reciprocity.  Very  often 
parents  of  children  who  have  had  difficulties  and  quarrels  with  each  other,  and  who  cherish 
bitter  feelings  toward  one  another,  send  their  children  to  the  same  building,  often  to  the 
same  room,  and  these  feefings,  engendered  in  the  home,  are  brought  to  the  school. 
Sometimes  pride  of  family  and  pride  of  birth  come  in  collision.  It  devolves  upon  the 
teacher  to  reconcile  these  elements,  as  much  as  possible,  and  to  bring  form  and  beauty 
out  of  content  on  and  chaos.  It  was  a  part  of  the  education  of  the  Spartan  youth  to 
learn  to  steal,  and  if  this  could  be  done  without  detection,  he  was  considered  a  hero.  We 
have  that  spirit  in  a  lesser  degree  in  our  own  times ;  for  many  of  us  seem  to  look  with 
approval  upon  a  man  who  can,  by  misrepresentation  and  deceit,  overreach  another  in  a 
bargain,  who  may  be  considered  shrewd  and  smart.  The  species  of  vice  which  passes 
under  the  name  of  cheating,  seems  to  be  with  some  people  considered  a  fundamental 
element  of  success,  and  the  boy  who  has  this  acuteness  of  practice,  is  said  to  have  flatter- 
ing prospects  ahead.  Such  a  propensity  is  directly  opposed  to  the  divine  precept,  and 
must  be  considered  wrong.  The  teacher  ought  to  labor  with  earnest  zeal  to  eradicate  any 
such  impression.  The  minds  of  the  children  are  generally  keenly  sensitive  to  wrong  and 
insult,  and  the  disposition  to  retaliate  is  quick.  It  is  impracticable  to  point  out  the  va- 
ried forms  which  a  transgression  of  the  Golden  Rule  may  assume.  Neither  is  it  necessary 
always  to  take  notice  of  the  violations  that  may  come  to  our  knowledge. 

The  moral  sentiments  comprehended  in  love  to  God,  men,  and  our  country,  are  the 
leading  ones  which  pertain  to  the  conduct  of  affairs  in  our  life  work.  In  school  life,  the 
character  is  easily  moulded.  It  is,  then,  especially  desirable  that  wholesome  instruction 
along  the  lines  of  morality  and  physica  training  should  be  given.  Neatness,  cleanliness, 
proper  care  of  property,  order  and  system,  respect  to  superiors,  and  to  the  aged,  polite- 
ness and  becoming  modesty,  should  be  in  reserve  at  all  times.  The  teacher  occupies  a 
position  of  greatest  responsibility,  and  in  view  of  this  responsibility,  and  the  qualification 
needed,  we  are  sometimes  led  to  ask:   "Who   is  sufficient  for  these  things?  "     But  we 
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must  consider  that  it  is  a  weakness  to  falter,  and  if  we  would  win  victories  in^the  field, 
we  should  not  shrink  from  the  tasks  which  are  upon  us. 

May  we  as  parents  and  teachers  all  be  faithful  to  our  trusts,  and  by  our  united  spirit 
and  efforts,  make  the  school  a  r>lace  where  the  children  may  grow  up  into  pure  manhood 
and  womanhood;  and  as  we  point  to  the  buildings  of  our  city  and  country,  may  we  with 
greatest  pride,  point  to  those  wherein  our  children  are  trained  for  citizenship ! 
"  The  world  wants  men, — large-hearted,  manly  men, 

Men  who  shall  join  its  chorus  and  prolong 

The  psalm  of  lahor  and  of  love. 

The  times  want  scholars — who  shall  shape 

The  doubtful  destinies  of  dubious  years, 

And  land  the  ark,  that  hears  our  country's  good, 

Safe  on  some  peaceful  Ararat  at  last. 

The  age  wants  heroes, — heroes  who  shall  dare 

To  stuggle  in  the  solid  ranks  of  truth; 

To  clutch  the  monster  error  by  the  throat; 

To  bear  opinion  to  a  loftier  seat; 

To  blot  the  era  of  oppression  out. 

And  lead  a  universal  freedom  in. 

If  thou  wilt  be  what  scholars  should; 

If  thou  wilt  be  a  hero  and  wilt  strive 

To  help  thy  fellow  and  exalt  thyself. 

Thy  feet,  at  last,  shall  stand  on  jasper  floors ; 

Thy  heart,  at  last,  shall  seem  a  thousand  hearts, 

Each  single  heart  with  myriad  rapture  thrilled, 

While  thou  shalt  sit  with  princes  and  with  kings, 

Rich  in  the  jewel  of  a  ransomed  soul.  " 


Notes    on    Vernon    L.    Kellogg's    Address    on 
Nature    Study. 

DR.  HARRY  B.  LORREY. 

My  address  on  collecting  and  preserving  specimens  is  the  dry  side  of  the 
Ftudy,  and  may  not  be  very  interesting  to  some  of  you. 

Collecting  is  evil  in  some  ways.  It  is  superficial.  The  collecting  may 
be  made  profitable,  not  only  to  the  child  himself,  but  also  to  more  learned 
persons  than  he.  For  illustration,  consider  an  animal.  Minerals  and  ani- 
mals make  up  the  museum.  Those  which  have  the  characteristics  of  life  in 
them.  Animals  and  plants  are  characteristically  valuable  in  life.  Take  a 
dog,  for  example.  He  uses  his  legs  to  jump  and  run.  Watch  the  side  of  his 
body  as  he  eats,  his  tongue  work  in  lapping  water.  You  think  of  the  ac- 
tivity, and  not  the  structure.  Analyze  the  structure  of  the  animal,  and  that 
leads  us  into  anatomy.  We  consider  the  animal,  as  compared  with  other 
animals,  and  not  as  a  structure  itself  Another  department  which  considers 
the  development  of  the  animals,  another,  and  this  is  more  important,  that  is, 
you  consider  the  animal  in  relation  to  his  environment;  how  he  gets  his  food, 
and  behaves  in  society.  You  must  study  the  habits  of  animals  to  care  for 
them  successfully.  Every  girl  and  boy  should  take  care  of  some  animal  all 
the  time.  Watch  plants  as  they  grow;  it  will  interest  one  in  natural  things. 
The  collection  that  is  more  valuable  to  school  work  is  dead  things.  They 
suggest  the  animals  as  they  were  when  alive.  The  relation  of  the  animal  to 
its  environment  is  of  great  importance.  Schools  can  approach  the  work  in 
this  way.  I  should  advise  mapping  the  region  that  the  school  is  in,  wher- 
ever the  pupils  of  the  school  should  go.  When  bringing  things  back  they 
should  not  leave  them  to  die  after  they  have  looked  them  over,  but  put  them 
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into  the  museum.  The  first  thing  you  want  to  do  would  be  the  mapping  of 
the  regions  where  certain  things  live  or  grow.  And  if  animals,  where  they 
live  and  what  they  feed  on,  and  what  they  do.  These  are  the  important 
things.  You  should  make  a  label,  with  the  name  and  the  number  of  the 
thing,  as  the  children  bring  it  to  the  museum.  Put  the  family  and  the 
characteristic  features  down  on  the  label  One  of  the  most  important  things 
on  that  label  would  be  to  refer  to  the  books  in  which  you  can  find  a  more 
complete  description  of  the  thing.  An  extremely  good  plan  for  the  collec- 
tions, is  to  have  small  accounts  written  by  the  collector,  and  drawings  should 
be  made,  also.  The  accounts  should  tell  where  you  find  its  food  plants,  ene- 
mies, and  its  abodes.  Character  structure  study  should  be  made  important. 
The  study  should  not  be  of  a  mass  of  materials,  but  a  nucleus  of  things  that  are 
growing,  in  a  way.  The  person  collecting  in  this  way  is  increasing  the  body 
of  the  knowledge  in  the  country  in  which  he  is  living  He  becomes  an  in- 
vestigator. His  eyes  are  everywhere,  and  he  can  make  more  use  of  them 
than  older  persons. 

Summary. 

VERNON  L.  KELLOGG. 

University  men  stand  for  science  instead  of  nature.  This  course  in  the 
university,  conducted  by  my  friend  and  myself,  is  for  the  purpose  of  teach- 
ing the  students  natural  history.  We  ask  the  student  to  come  in  and  see  if 
we  cannot,  all  of  us  together,  make  use  of  all  the  things  we  had  learned  in 
the  university,  introducing  it  in  the  grades  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  chil- 
dren. The  teacher  must  have  some  sympathy  with  the  work  to  make  it  suc- 
cessful If  he  is  compelled  to  teach  anything  that  he  is  not  in  love  with,  he 
will  not  succeed.  A  child  can  keep  silk-worms  in  a  tray,  or  in  a  small  box, 
where  he  can  watch  the  changes  in  the  animal  as  it  grows.  If  you  do  nature 
work  successfully,  you  must  come  up  to  the  college  and  learn  something  of 
the  natural  histor)',  for  that  is  the  fundamental  principle  of  nature  work,  and 
without  that  you  will  not  make  it  so  interesting  and  successful  as  it  should  be. 


Use  of  Nature  Study  Material  in  the  Schoolroom. 

MISS  EFFIE  McFADDEN. 

In  the  northern  countries  the  children  bring  water-dogs  into  the  school 
in  winter.  In  the  summer  these  dogs  live  in  the  ground  under  a  rock,  and 
in  winter  in  ponds  and  in  marshy  places.  Water-dogs,  toads,  and  frogs,  and 
slugs,  all  live  together  in  a  box  made  mostly  of  glass.  Moss  and  ferns  are 
planted  in  the  soil  in  the  bottom  of  the  box.  It  is  stocked  with  earth  worms. 
You  must  be  careful  when  placing  animals  in  this  box  not  to  put  in  two  or 
three  different  sizes,  for  they  become  hungry  and  will  eat  each  other.  To 
keep  water  animals,  such  as  fish,  diving  beetles,  etc.,  we  have  an  aquarium. 
In  the  bottom  put  sand,  and  then  plant  any  water  plant  in  this.  I  think 
wandering-jew  is  the  best.  You  must  be  careful  what  kind  of  animals  you 
put  into  the  aquarium  together.  For  grasshoppers  and  caterpillars  we  have 
a  flower-pot,  and  in  this  we  have  wheat  planted,  and  over  it  a  glass  battery 
jar,  or  a  lamp  chimney,  or  a  fruit  jar;  then  place  a  piece  of  mosquito  netting 
over  the  top.  You  should  change  the  plants  several  times  during  the  year. 
Transfer  the  grasshoppers  from  one  jar  to  another  as  they  grow.  Caterpil- 
lars may  be  kept  in  such  a  place  as  that,  also.  A  branch  of  willow  may  be 
put  in  the  jar  instead  of  wheat,  if  the  caterpillars  live  on  willows.  The  use 
of  this  material  in  the  room  is  very  helpful.  To  break  up  the  habit  of  talk- 
ing after  the  nature  study  time,  I  have  arranged  my  material  in  different 
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parts  of  the  room,  on  my  desk,  on  chairs,  and  in  windows.  The  children 
can  pass  around  in  groups  of  six  or  eight  to  the  different  objects.  After 
looking  at  the  object,  they  go  to  their  seats  and  talk  about  the  subject.  In 
this  way  they  derive  a  great  deal  of  good  from  it.  In  talking  together  they 
sometimes  get  more  good  than  if  I  ask  them  pointed  questions. 


English  in  The  Seventh  and  Eighth  Grades. 

IDA  M.  BLOCHMAN. 

Just  as  I  was  leaving  home  last  Sunday,  I  received  Professor  Davidson's 
note,  asking  me  to  lead  in  this  discussion.  There  was  no  time  to  correspond 
with  Miss  Wheeler  relative  to  the  general  trend  of  her  paper,  therefore,  what 
I  have  to  say  on  this  subject  is  matter  carved  out  on  independent  lines,  and 
does  not  bear  the  relevancy  to  Miss  Wheeler's  thoughts  that  I  might  wish. 

I  am  not,  moreover,  a  grammar  grade  teacher,  and  have  not  been  since 
the  old  days  when  the  First,  Second,  Third,  and  Fourth  Readers,  Appleton'.s, 
I  believe,  were  in  use.  I  must,  therefore,  say  my  say  from  a  high  school 
teacher's  point  of  view.  I  can  tell  what  is  not  done  that  [  think  should  be, 
rather  than  how  to  do  it;  can  point  out  defects  in  the  English  instruction  of 
the  pupils  whom  the  grammar  schools  send  into  the  high  schools  and  into 
the  world,  but  whether  I  can  give  any  positive  help  in  remedying  these  de- 
fects, is  what  Kipling  would  call  "another  story." 

The  two  great  faults  which  I  find,  and  the  only  ones  which  I  shall  take 
time  to  discuss  in  this  brief  and  hastily  written  paper,  are  lack  of  fluency 
and  spontaneity  in  oral  and  written  expression,  and  lack  of  ability  to  get  ac- 
curate ideas  from  the  printed  page.  You  may,  perhaps,  think  the  charge  is 
very  grave  and  comprehensive.  I  plead  guilty  to  the  gravity,  but  not  to  the 
comprehensiveness.  The  English  teacher's  duty  is  broader,  much  broader 
than  that;  it  is  world-wide  —  universe- wide,  broader  than  time,  as  broad  as 
eternity.  She  must  teach  morality,  patriotism,  charity,  broadmindedness, 
appreciation  of  the  beautiful  in  literature  and  art.  Do  not,  I  pray  you,  call 
my  charge  comprehensive  until  I  have  added  ethics  and  eesthetics,  with  all 
their  ramifications,  and  I  do  not  intend  to  do  that  this  time. 

If  I  ask  a  little  girl  about  her  doll  or  her  baby  sister,  the  chances  are 
that  she  will  sit  down  and  chatter  half  an  hour  about  the  doll  or  the  baby, 
and  throw  in  a  lot  of  information  gratis ;  but  if  we  wait  until  she  is  thirteen 
or  fourteen,  even  fifteen  or  sixteen,  and  ask  her  some  question  appropriate  to 
her  age,  she  will  answer  in  monosyllables.  She  seems  distant  and  formal 
and  tongue-tied,  and  I  wonder  what  process  of  mental  dessication  that  child 
has  gone  thru  to  dry  up  her  spontaneity  in  the  last  eight  or  ten  years. 

The  small  boy  describes  a  game  of  foot-ball  fluently,  gesticulating  freely 
and  gracefully,  but  when  he  comes  to  high  school  and  attempts  to  relate  to 
you  the  battle  of  Marathon,  he  thrusts  his  hands  deep  into  his  trousers' 
pockets,  leans  on  any  convenient  thing,  stammers,  and  uses  shockingly  poor 
grammar.  What  has  happened  to  that  child  between  the  foot-ball  age  and 
the  battle  of  Marathon? 

.Of  course,  I  understand  that  the  early  teens,  the  threshold  of  maturity, 
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is  the  awkward,  self-conscious  stage  of  human  existence,  but  I  do  not  think 
that  can  fully  account  for  this  lack  of  spontaneity,  this  dumbness,  that  is  so 
prevalent  among  boys  and  girls  entering  high  school.  I  believe  that  they 
have  been  repressed,  not  told  exactly  as  we  were  by  our  grandmothers  that 
children  should  be  seen,  not  heard,  but  given  to  understand  that. 

So  all  the  way  through  the  grades  I  would  encourage  children  to  talk, 
and  when  I  had  more  time  I  would  encourage  them  to  talk  some  more.  No 
matter  how  crude,  even  absurd,  their  ideas  are,  if  they  think  they  are  talk- 
ing sense  do  not  repress  them  by  harsh  criticism  —  of  course,  I  need  not  add 
to  intelligent  teachers,  by  sarcasm  or  ridicule.  We  all  like  to  talk,  but  the 
best  teacher  of  the  English  language  is  the  one  who  curbs  herself  and  gives 
loose  rein  to  her  pupils. 

In  the  junior  class  in  our  high  school  I  am  trying  a  talking  experiment 
this  year.  I  assign  various  topics  to  members  of  the  class,  from  time  to 
time,  and  tell  them  to  be  prepared  in  the  course  of  a  week  or  two  to  discuss 
them.  Without  giving  further  warning,  in  due  time  I  call  on  some  one  to 
give  us  a  talk  on  his  subject.  Some  of  the  topics,  as  I  recall  them,  have 
been,  "  Is  lying  ever  justifiable  ?  "  "An  estimate  of  Antonio's  character," 
"  Should  all  boys  and  girls  come  to  high  school  ?"  "  Burne-Jones. "  When 
I  received  an  invitation  to  read  a  paper  at  our  local  institute  on  "High 
School  Commencements,"  I  told  this  class  about  it,  and  asked  their  opinions 
on  the  subject.  I  did  not  have  time  to  get  entirely  around  the  class,  but 
each  one  whom  I  called  on  arose  and  gave  me  his  ideas  on  the  matter,  based 
on  his  own  observations.  I  am  pleased  with  the  results  of  the  experiment. 
Besides  the  ability  they  are  cultivating  to  express  themselves,  which  was  the 
avowed  object,  and  the  only  one  I  had  in  mind  at  the  beginning,  I  find  that 
I  am  drawn  nearer  to  that  class  than  to  any  one  I  have  ever  taught.  The 
recitation  hour  seems  very  much  like  a  family  reunion.  That  recitation 
period  daily  brings  out  the  best  that  there  is  in  them,  and  the  best  that  there 
is  in  me  ;  I  only  tremble  at  the  responsibility  ;  I  regret  that  my  best  is  not 
good  enough  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  case. 

Then  again,  the  method  of  getting  at  a  child's  knowledge  of  his  lessons 
by  means  of  questions  and  answers,  while  good  occasionally,  as  a  sort  of 
mental  gymnastics,  and  when  given  for  that  purpose,  the  sharper  and 
quicker  the  better,  is  not  well  adapted,  not  adapted  at  all,  in  fact,  to  promote 
self-expression.  I  would  not  use  it  as  an  ordinary  method  of  conducting  a 
recitation.     The  topical  method  is  far  better  in  every  way. 

As  to  faulty  grammar,  I  wonder  what  it  is  wise  and  safe  to  say.  I  won- 
der how  we  are,  any  of  us,  going  to  correct  it.  It  has  been  my  experience 
with  my  own  children  at  home  that  it  took  all  vacation  time  to  correct  the 
bad  grammatical  habits  acquired  on  the  play  ground  at  school  the  preceding 
term.  At  the  high  school  the  "I  seen,"  and  the  "has  rang,"  and  the 
"  had  went,"  must  be  corrected  day  and  day  after  day,  from  start  to  finish. 
If  we  can  prevent  the  valedictorian  from  coming  before  the  audience  with  an 
oration  beginning,  "Friends  and  parents,  we  have  came  before  you  this 
evening,"  etc.,  we  are  doing  pretty  well:     We  can  not  hold  the  grammar 
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schools  responsible  for  the  faulty  grammar  of  the  pupils  whom  they  send  to 
us  ;  the  only  thing  that  we  can  ask  is  that  they  will  daily  try  to  correct  it. 
I  read,  somewhere,  that  the  microbes  of  I,a  Grippe  had  their  origin  among 
the  dirty  peasantry  of  Russia.  Ever  since  then  clean  folks,  the  world  over, 
have  had  to  nurse  their  children  through  a  siege  of  it  nearly  every  winter, 
The  microbes  of  poor  grammar  originate  in  the  homes  of  the  ignorant,  and 
spread  like  an  epidemic  among  our  children.  I  suppose  we  must  nurse  them 
as  patiently  through  one  disease  as  the  other. 

As  to  written  expression,  the  same  faults  obtain  to  even  a  more  aggra- 
vated extent;  lack  of  spontaneity  and  ignorance  of  correct  form.  They  are 
directly  traceable  to  the  same  cause, —  insufficient  practice.  If  your  high 
school  pupils,  when  they  graduate,  find  it  a  difficult  task  to  arrange  their 
thoughts  on  some  subject  within  the  scope  of  their  knowledge  in  a  forcible 
and  logical  manner,  and  all  high  school  teachers  know  that  this  is  true,  we, 
of  course,  cannot  expect  any  remarkable  degree  of  efficiency  along  this  line 
from  grammar  grade  pupils.  I  believe,  however,  we  have  a  right  to  ask 
that  the  pupils  who  come  to  us  shall  be  able  to  do  certain  things  in  a  moder- 
ately acceptable  manner.  I  believe  the  world  has  a  right  to  demand  it,  for 
we  must  always  bear  in  mind  that  more  than  half  the  children  in  the  state 
get  all  the  training  they  ever  get  in  the  primary  and  grammar  grades.  I  be- 
lieve, for  instance,  that  a  child  of  high  school  age  should  be  able  to  order  a 
book  from  a  publisher,  to  correspond  intelligibly  with  business  firms  with 
whom  he,  as  a  farmer  or  a  merchant,  will  be  obliged  to  correspond  in  later 
life. 

Composition  writing  is  a  bugbear  to  most  of  the  children  who  come  to 
us.  It  is  a  cold,  formal,  horrible  night-mare  to  them,  entirely  disassociated 
in  their  minds  from  the  warmth  and  life  and  fun  of  human  existence.  It  is 
something  that  must  be  hunted  up  from  the  encyclopedia  and  all  available 
dictionaries,  and  then  stiffly  arranged  in  high-sounding  sentences,  whale- 
boned  with  polysyllables. 

I  asked  a  class  once  to  write  me  an  essay  about  house  flies,  and  they  pos- 
itively went  to  the  encyclopedia  to  study  up  their  topic.  I,  of  course,  ex- 
pected them  to  catch  a  fly  and  examine  it  and  give  me  the  result  of  their  ob- 
servations; or  tell  me  how  they  were  caught  or  excluded  from  their  mother's 
kitchens,  and  should  not  have  felt  that  it  was  undignified  or  unworthy  if 
they  had  written  how  their  bald-headed  uncle  was  bothered  at  church  by 
them.  But  no,  if  I  had  not  nipped  their  efforts  in  the  bud,  they  would  have 
compiled  for  me  a  most  elaborate  article,  bristling  with  antennea,  oeella,  liyula, 
etc.     No,  that  is  not  the  way  to  teach  composition  work. 

It  may  be  a  good  thing  for  the  child  to  hunt  up  Abraham  Lincoln's  life, 
or  that  of  any  other  great  and  good  man,  and  write  it  down  in  the  form  of  an 
essay,  but  the  good,  if  there  is  any,  is  derived  from  the  facts  which  he  has 
learned.  He  never  will  learn  to  express  his  own  thoughts  in  that  way. 
Much  better  would  it  be  for  him  to  write  about  the  tramp  whom  his  mother 
fed  that  morning  ;  about  the  last  cunning  thing  his  baby  brother  did  ;  about 
his  pet  dog.      In  the  first  case  he  is  merely  paraphrasing  the   words  of  an- 
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other;  he  is  translating  words  into  words,  so  to  speak.  In  the  latter  case  he 
is  coining  the  crude  ore  of  thought,  impressions,  experiences,  into  words  of 
his  own. 

I  have  not  much  time  left,  and  I  will  use  it  in  speaking  of  thought- 
reading.  Training  pupils  in  self-expression  is  the  most  important  labor  of 
English  teachers,  whether  in  the  high  school  or  in  the  grammar  grades,  and 
I  have  discussed  that  first  so  that  in  case  the  chairman  called  me  down  before 
I  had  finished,  I  should,  at  least,  have  said  my  say  on  that  subject  which 
lies  most  heavily  upon  me. 

We  have  heard  so  much  in  recent  institutes  about  extensive  reading,  that 
I  wish  to  present  a  few  thoughts  upon  the  intensive  side  of  the  question. 
We  have  also  heard  a  great  deal  which  would  tend  to  make  a  young  teacher 
feel  that  he  must  not  explain  things  in  literature  too  carefully,  because  if  the 
child  understand  it  too  thoroly,  the  juice  of  enjoyment  is,  in  some  mysterious 
way,  all  squeezed  out  of  it.  Some  would  try  to  make  us  believe  that  the 
author  surrounds  the  heart  of  his  thoughts  and  emotions  with  a  sort  of  peri- 
cardium of  mystery  and  vagueness,  and  that  we  must  not  prod  around  too 
carefully  or  we  will  prick  the  sac  and  let  the  ambrosial  liquid  of  mystery  out. 

I  believe  in  a  child's  reading  many  books  if  they  are  of  the  right  kind, 
and  he  does  it  to  appease  a  natural  hunger,  and  not  merely  to  be  able  to  say 
that  he  has  read  more  than  the  other  boy;  but  I  also  believe  that  some  books 
should  be  carefully  read,  the  grain  all  threshed  out,  the  allusions  hunted  up, 
the  figures  of  speech  examined,  and  their  beauty  and  appropriateness  seen. 
This  work  can  be  profitably  done  in  the  seventh  and  eight  grades,  and  more 
of  it  should  be  done  for  the  careful  mental  discipline  there  is  in  it,  if  for 
nothing  else. 

It  makes  but  little  difference  what  they  read  if  it  be  worth  reading. 
Hawthorne,  Scott,  Kingsley,  The  Youth's  Companion,  but  I  insist  that  they 
should  be  graduated  from  the  grammar  school  knowing  how  to  get  the 
thought,  and  every  bit  of  the  thought  and  beauty  from  the  printed  page,  if 
the  subject  be  within  their  mental  grasp. 

As  to  the  halo  of  mystery  theory,  I  do  not  believe  in  it.  If  the  author 
had  a  beautiful  thought,  or  a  valuable  thought,  the  nearer  we  get  to  his 
point  of  view,  the  more  nearly  we  see  what  he  saw,  the  more  beautiful  and 
the  more  valuable  will  it  be  to  us.  If  they  were  vague  thoughts  to  him,  and 
ke  intended  to  create  in  us  and  leave  a  dreamy  vagueness,  it  will  do  no  harm 
to  try  to  see  the  substance  behind.  When  the  purple  haze  is  on  the  moun- 
tain it  does  not  detract  from  its  beauty  to  see  the  rock  outline  back  of  it; 
the  amethyst  tint  will  still  remain. 


Manual  Training. 

BY  LAURA  J.  INGRAHAM,  RIVERSIDE,  CAL. 

I  should  like  to  present  a  brief  mental  picture  of  two  schoolrooms,  both 
first  grades.  In  one  room  there  is  such  perfect  quiet  that  one  almost  fears  to 
step  for  fear  of  breaking  the  silence,  and  a  calm  is  seen  on  every  face  turned 
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soberty  to  the  front.  In  another  room  the  children  rest  easily  in  different 
positions,  some  standing,  some  seated,  while  they  work  in  making  baskets, 
the  little  "teachers"  of  groups  quietly  instructing  their  "  pupils,"  while  the 
teacher  moves  about  like  a  wise  mother  from  group  to  group,  telling  bright 
little  tales  incidental  to  the  history  of  basket-making.  My  own  heart  ached 
for  the  little  ones  in  the  first  room,  but  I  doubt  not  that  the  teacher  in  that 
room  would  have  been  dismayed  at  the  scene  in  the  second. 

We  believe  thoroly  in  the  resourceful  powers  of  the  American  teacher, 
and  that  when  she  realizes  the  full  meaning  of  the  new  education  that  her 
heart  and  mind  will  find  a  way  (as  some,  indeed,  have  already  done),  of  at 
least  approaching  the  ideal.  She  will  not  be  daunted  because  the  ideal  may 
seem  far  away,  but  will  ever  press  on,  remembering  that  she  is,  at  least, 
nearer  to  it  than  if  she  stood  still. 

I  wish,  in  closing,  to  be  allowed  to  quote  from  that  gem  of  books,  "The 
School  and  Society,"  by  John  Dewey: 

"  All  studies  arise  from  aspects  of  the  one  earth  and  the  one  life  lived 
upon  it.  We  do  not  have  a  series  of  stratified  earths,  one  of  which  is  math- 
ematical, another  physical,  another  historical,  and  so  on.  We  should  not 
live  very  long  in  any  one  taken  by  itself.  We  live  in  a  world  where  all  sides 
are  bound  together.  All  studies  grow  out  of  relations  in  the  one  great  com- 
mon world.  When  the  child  lives  in  varied,  but  concrete  and  active  rela- 
tionship to  this  common  world,  his  studies  are  naturally  unified.  It  will  no 
longer  be  a  problem  to  correlate  studies.  The  teacher  will  not  have  to  resort 
to  all  sorts  of  devices  to  weave  a  little  arithmetic  into  the  history  lesson,  and 
the  like.  Relate  the  school  to  life,  and  all  studies  are  of  necessity  cor- 
related." 


Industries. 

CHARLES  M.  MILLER,  LOS  ANGELES  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

Commissioner  Wright  contrasts  the  apprenticeship  system  with  the  trade 
schools.  "At  first  the  boy  in  the  apprenticeship  system  has  to  do  much 
more  than  he  is  paid  for,  so,  finding  himself  robbed  by  it,  finally  decides  to 
earn  no  more  than  he  is  paid,  and  so  acquires  habits  that  follow  him  thru  life. 
In  the  trade  school  a  boy  can  utilize  his  whole  time,  and  as  soon  as  he  be- 
comes proficient  in  his  particular  trade,  can  command  the  legitimate  wages 
due  him."  He  usually  gets  a  general  education  as  well.  Henry  Dyer 
thinks  the  apprenticeship  system  is  injurious  to  labor,  and  to  the  public  gen- 
erally. The  boy  goes  into  the  workshop  and  does  nothing  but  run  errands, 
and  odd  jobs  until  he  is  able  to  use  tools.  He  is  then  put  on  more  difficult 
work,  wasting  much  time  and  material,  and  with  little  or  no  instruction.  If 
he  shows  ability  he  will  generally  be  helped  by  the  generosity  of  some  work- 
man. He  acquires  a  certain  amount  of  manual  skill,  but  unless  he  exerts 
himself,  and  takes  advantage  of  night  classes,  as  a  rule  he  grows  up  anunin- 
structed  workman.  He  finishes  his  apprenticeship,  joins  a  labor  union,  and 
demands  as  much  wages  as  his  well-instructed  fellow  worker." 

Wood  says,  after  a  discussion  of  the  labor  problem:     "  There  is  nothing 
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so  promising,  and  which  contains  such  grand  possibilities,  as  industrial 
training.  It  should  become  as  universal  as  the  present  intellectual  courses 
of  instruction.  To  coeducate  the  head  and  the  hands  is  advantageous  to 
both.  If  every  common  school  in  the  land  could  have  an  annex,  used  for 
the  cultivation  of  manual  dexterity,  it  would  be  a  long  step  toward  the  elim- 
ination of  prevailing  sociological  ills.  Manual  labor  must  be  lifted  and  dig- 
nified by  an  admixture  of  the  intellectual  element,  and  can  be  rendered  posi- 
tively attractive  by  judicious  idealization." 

The  Hon.  Samuel  B.  Capen,  for  many  years  president  of  the  Boston 
school  board,  says:  "  That  there  is  a  special  reason  for  trade  schools  is  made 
more  apparent  when  we  remember  that  out  of  every  hundred  boys  that 
graduate  from  our  grammar  schools,  only  one  per  cent  enter  the  university, 
one  per  cent  become  lawyers,  one  per  cent  physicians,  and  five  per  cent  busi- 
ness men.  The  remaining  92  per  cent  gain  a  livelihood  by  means  of  hand 
labor.     Are  we  doing  all  we  should  for  the  ninety-two  per  cent "? 

We  need  men  of  industry,  courage,  endurance,  and  integrity,  more  than 
mere  encyclopedias  of  knowledge,  ready  to  pass  examinations  on  general  or 
technical  education.  "Technical  education  by  itself  may  make  appendages 
to  machines,  but  it  will  not  make  leaders  of  men."  There  is  some  danger 
that  manual  training  may  be  introduced  simply  as  another  group  of  studies, 
and  with  no  relation  to  the  other  subjects.  Manual  training  cannot  say,  "  I 
will  none  of  thee,"  but  must  supplement  as  well  as  specifically  develop. 


Stories  for  Little  Children. 

Written  by  Miss  Elizabeth  Douahey,  Pasadena,  Cal. 

In  the  gradation  of  all  the  "ologies,"  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest, 
the  kindergartner  and  primary  teacher  would  like  to  invent  a  considerable 
niche  for  storiology  and  that  not  too  far  from  the  top — so  important  is  its 
function  of  assisting  in  the  rounding  out  of  the  intellectuality  of  the  child. 

What  means  is  more  potent  in  the  fixing  of  any  lesson  or  truth  than  a 
well-chosen  story  involving  the  application  of  its  principles"? 

The  experienced  teacher  can  vouch  for  the  statement  that  even  the 
multiplication  table  is  instantly  robbed  of  all  its  drudgery,  if  disguised,  by 
a  little  story,  as  a  vital  transaction  of  commerce  in  which  Jack  buys  twice 
as  many  marbles  as  Jimmy,  who  sits  opposite  him,  or  in  which  Mary  is  as- 
sumed to  own  three  times  as  many  dolls  as  her  little  neighbor. 

Not  only  in  the  child-mind  has  the  story  an  important  place  as  an  educa- 
tor; for  the  orator  and  the  preacher  recognize  this  crying  need  (in  the 
popular  mind  with  which  they  deal)  by  their  free  use  of  the  anecdote.  In 
fact,  we  know  that  all  the  great  movements  which  have  ever  shaken  society 
and  government  to  their  very  foundations,  have  had  this  as  a  crutch  to  lean 
upon,  until  they  could  walk  alone,  if  they  have  not  traced  to  it  the  very 
germ  of  their  existence.  From  the  time  of  Chaucer  and  his  defense  of 
chivalry,  down  to  Harnett  Beecher  Stowe  and  her  slavery  problem,  and  (a 
step  still  nearer  the  bristling  present)  to  the  recent  fictions  exemplifying 
psychic  operations,  has  the  story  been  instrumental  in  giving  the  cause  it 
represented,  a  firm  foot-hold. 

Having  justified  the  assignment  of  so  important  a  place  to  story-telling 
in  the  child's  world,  let  us  give  a  thought  to  the  nature,  scope,  and  style  of 
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the  desired  story,  and  to  its  successful  presentation.  And,  now,  we  have 
before  us  no  easy  task — when  we  consider  that  the  story  is  to  be  presented 
to  varying  mental  organisms,  ages  differing  somewhat,  and  temperaments 
and  dispositions  diametrically  opposed  to  one  another. 

This  is  the  appalling  condition  of  the  field  of  labor  awaiting  the  public 
school  teacher  and  kindergartner.  So,  to  fulfill  the  arbitrary  requirements 
of  a  heterogeneous  home-environment,  we  abandon  the  allopathy  of  history 
and  biography  for  the  homoeopathy  of  Mother  Nature's  treasure-boxes,  and 
then,  in  despair,  lapse  into  the  psychic  healing  of  fairy-lore;  and  with  no 
greater  assurance  of  pleasing  the  majority,  but  with  a  firm  consciousness 
that  in  no  one  of  these  fields  need  love's  labor  be  lost;  for  they  each  and  all, 
if  rightly  applied,  furnish  examples  of  some  truth  for  normal  development. 
Even  "Jack  the  Giant  Killer"  is  credited,  by  a  popular  kindergartner,  with 
containing  a  valuable  lesson  for  children;  viz:  that  he  who  strives  and 
trusts,  wins  the  day. 

However,  it  is  not  the  province  of  this  paper  to  prescribe  a  list  of  stories 
as  a  medical  man  would  pills  and  powdei-s;  but  rather  to  leave  to  the  in- 
telligent taste  and  choice  of  the  teacher,  those  stories  which  she  can  inter- 
pret for  her  children  with  the  greatest  success.  We  remember  Frcebel's 
admonition,  "Mother,  a  story  at  the  right  time,  is  a  looking-glass  for  the 
mind."  We  would  have  the  teacher  and  kindergartner  appropriate  it,  and 
when  particular  conditions  arise,  meet  them  with  appropriate  stories.  If  a 
little  man  should  forget  his  obligation  in  the  kindergarten  and  defy  his 
teacher  or  over-ride  the  rights  of  his  companions,  what  could  more  sweetly 
and  effectually  rebuke  the  shortcoming  than  to  hear  such  a  story  as  Maud 
Lindsay's  "Search  for  a  Good  Child"  '?  In  like  manner,  her  "Young  Giant 
Energy"  might  help  many  a  little  bungler  to  work  under  his  own  fairy 
"skill''  by  patience  and  neatness,  until  his  folded  cup  shall  be  "fit  for. a 
king,"  and  his  paper  chain  dainty  enough  "for  a  queen." 

It  might  not  always  be  well  to  make  immediate  and  personal  application 
or  the  fitting  story  might  prove  a  "misfit,"  as  was  the  case  with  a  little  five 
year  old,  who  was  walking  with  his  father  when  they  met  a  public  officer, 
having  in  charge  a  law-breaker:  "Poor  man"  said  the  father,  thinking  to 
read  a  good  moral  lesson  to  his  young  heir,  (who  had,  that  day,  been  guilty 
of  breaking  the  commandment  which  places  children  under  the  obligation 
of  obeying  their  parents,)  ''He  has  done  something  naughty,  too — I  won- 
der what  it  was  ?  "  "Perhaps,"  returned  the  little  fellow,  reflectively  but 
logically,  "perhaps  he  whipped  his  poor  little  boy,  and  didn't  let  him  have 
any  pudding."  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  guess  the  punishment  which 
had  been  visited  upon  Mm — nor  to  see  that  the  father's  moralizing  had 
failed  of  its  purpose. 

Stories  of  heroes  whose  lives  furnish  bright,  steady  lights  to  the  pathway 
of  childhood  are  too  many  and  too  familiar  to  give  space  to  here.  Stories 
like  those  found  in  Maud  Menefee's  "Child  Stories  from  the  Masters"  fur- 
nish, for  the  child,  a  good  foundation  for  history  and  art  on  his  own  plane. 

Then,  there  are  the  stories  inculcating  love  for,  the  humane  dealing  with 
the  helpless  brute-woiid;  correcting  the  thoughtless  habits  of  children  who 
are  inclined  to  tyrannize  over,  or  to  neglect,  in  the  matter  of  feeding  and 
sheltering  their  pets,  for  the  sins  of  omission  in  these  matters,  are  as  fre- 
quent and  deplorable  as  are  those  of  commission.  By  all  means,  let  us  give 
the  child  the  sweet  lesson  of  sympathy  and  fellowship  with  our  speechless 
friends. 

The  Nature-story  commends  itself  to  even  the  most  soulless  critic.  So, 
it  seems,  that  the  side-long  glances  of  modern  criticism  are  cast,  for  the 
most  part,  upon  the  fairy-story.     Yet,  the  fact  that  the  fairy-tale  has  sur- 
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vived  such  ages  of  flagellant  attack,  would  seem  to  indicate  that  it  must 
have  a  mission  to  fulfill.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  by  reason  of  their  beauty 
and  variety,  fairy-tales  furnish  good  food  for  the  imagination — a  sort  of 
holiday  for  child  thought. 

Says  a  staunch  defender  of  this  much  abused  literature:  "The  child  is  a 
natural  idealist,  and  desires  only  the  beautiful,  the  simple,  and  that  which, 
being  good,  must  be  the  natural  reward  of  goodness.  At  the  age  of  ten, 
the  fairy  godmother  is  not  an  impossibility;  the  charming  princess,  the 
magic  lamp,  the  wishing-stone — these  are  trifles  within  the  grasp  of  every 
well-mannered  minor;  and,  although  they  may  be  offset  by  the  black  cat 
with  bristling  fur,  the  witch  with  a  hooked  nose  and  other  forms  of  fanciful 
unpleasantness,  the  youthful  reader  knows  well  that  the  end  of  all  things  is 
harmonious,  even  as  his  own  daily  existence  ends  in  bread  and  butter  and  a 
bed  "tucked  in  by  mother." 

So,  when  Mary's  mother  does  not  wanther  to  hear  fairy  stories  "because 
they  lead  her  to  foolish  fancies"  or  "make  her  careless  about  the  truth," 
we  long  to  invite  this  mother  to  "come  and  live  with  the  children"  thru  an 
hour  devoted  to  Hans  Christian  Anderson,  whose  homely,  yet  exquisitely 
delicate  idyls  of  imaginary,  jfet  realistic  life  can  never  lead  any  one  far  from 
the  path  of  duty;  and,  if  the  touchingly  beautiful  transformation  of  the 
Ugly  Duckling  does  not  convert  her  to  an  admiring  support  of  the  sweetly 
simple  Danish  lore,  we  fear  there  must  be  something  radically  wrong  with 
her  own  early  education  or  ancestral  tendencies.  And  we  suspect  that  the 
same  mothers  who  pride  themselves  upon  opposing  fairy  stories  in  general, 
are  the  very  ones  who  countenance  and  even  foster  the  "Santa  Claus"  de- 
lusion with  a  perfectly  good  conscience.     ***** 

We  feel  sure  that  Maud  Lindsay  will  win  every  child-heart  with  "Dust 
Under  the  Rug"  which  as  she  says,  "is  a  successful  experiment  in  a  kinder- 
garden  to  test  the  possibility  of  interesting  little  children  in  a  story  after 
the  order  of  Grimm,  with  the  wicked  step-mother  and  the  violent  step- 
daughter eradicated.  It  is  a  story  full  of  activity — and  we  remember  the 
Froebelian  mottoes,  "Wherever  active  life  shows  itself,  thither  the  child's 
eye  turns." 

Story-telling  in  the  school,  like  all  other  didactic  measures,  is  not  an 
end,  but  a  means  to  an  end;  and,  in  order  to  more  profitably  demonstrate 
Prof.  Bayley's  favorite  principle  of  "no  impression"  without  'expression," 
we  should  try  to  bring  about  conditions  for  the  child  which  will  engender 
inspiration  and  arouse  aspiration.  We  must  not  let  the  child  grope  in  the 
dark  for  an  instant.  He  has  a  native  imagination  aud  demands,  in  his 
teacher,  one  at  least  equal  to  his  own,  before  he  is  willing  to  accord  her  his 
honest  attention. 

A  successful  local  kindergartner,  after  telling  in  her  kindergarten,  the 
beautiful  Christmas  story  of  "Little  Gretchen"  remarked  to  an  associate 
that  she  had  just  had  one  of  the  highest  compliments  that  she  could  ever 
hope  to  have — when,  after  the  description  of  the  little  Hollandaise  maiden, 
a  wee  listener  had  expectantly  leaned  forward  and  eagerly  asked,  "Have 
you  seen  her?"  The  description  was  so  realistic,  and  life-like,  that  the 
child  could  not  believe  it  possible  without  the  reality  of  an  ocular  view.  Her 
teacher  had  at  least  not  given  one  child  a  stone,  when  she  had  asked  for 
bread. 

Let  us  not  forget  to  talk  ivith  the  children  as  well  as  to  them.  Let  us 
even  not  be  afraid  to  meet  such  a  situation  as  the  one  encountered  by  Eliza- 
beth (her  of  the  "German  Garden")  upon  her  effort  to  justify  the  action 
of  Polly  Flinder's  mother  in  scolding  her  little  daughter  for  sitting  in  the 
cinders  with  her  nice  new  clothes.     Altho  their  mother  emphasized  the  fact 
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that  it  was  probably  a  pretty  dress  with  ruffles  upon  it,  which  had  caused 
the  mother  many  hours  of  hard  labor,  the  nice  argument  was  unavailing 
with  the  three  children,  for  they  saw  only  one  phase  of  the  story;  that 
Polly's  feet  were  cold — and  the  last  sound  which  greeted  Elizabeth,  as  the 
inexorable  trio  retired  to  the  nursery  with  its  four  corners  for  three  babies 
and  a  stove  respectively,  was  the  sympathetic  lisp  of  the  June  Baby  echoing 
the  plea  of  her  sisters,  "But  Polly's  foots  was  told."  And  Elizabeth  was 
left  alone  to  reflect  upon  the  radical  change  of  the  point  of  view  here  ex- 
hibited by  two  generations.  She  had  never  from  her  childhood  up  dreamed 
that  any  other  view  could  be  taken  than  that  Polly  was  wholly  unregenerate 
in  sitting  in  the  cinders — and  had  accepted  as  a  resulting  necessity,  the 
maternal  intervention — while  here,  her  babies  unflinchingly  championed  the 
cause  of  Polly,  and  openly  argued  that  if  poor  Polly's  feet  were  cold,  they 
must  be  warmed — even  by  such  an  undignified  means  as  sitting  in  the  cinders. 
We  all  recognize  that  one  of  the  first  steps  toward  enabling  the  child  to 
get  the  story's  lesson,  lies  in  securing  his  undivided  attention.  It  is  disas- 
trous to  the  effectiveness  of  the  best  story,  if  the  children's  minds  are  sub- 
jected to  little  distracting  influences,  exerted  by  things  about  them.  If 
Annie  caresses  her  neighbor's  curls,  or  if  Frank  describes  inaccurate  curves 
with  the  toe  of  his  shoe,  at  least  two  children  cannot  be  expected  to  know 
whether  the  poor  lame  giant  was  ever  able  to  leave  the  great  mountain,  or 
not. 

We  all  know  the  magic  power  of  addressing  the  story  confidentially  and 
individually  to  the  child  showing  symptoms  of  a  waning  attention,  and 
thus  supplying  the  timely  ounce  of  prevention. 

As  the  law  of  succession  prevails  in  the  physical  development  of  the 
child,  it  is  no  less  obvious  in  his  mental  unfolding.  When  we  first  strike 
home  the  large  facts  of  our  story,  we  may  then  venture  upon  almost  any 
number  of  related  embellishments.  But  the  rhetorical  periodic  sentence  is 
almost  entirely  lost  upon  the  average  child  of  six,  and  by  such  usages  we 
may  soon  lead  the  children  into  such  a  maze  of  bewilderment  that  we  might 
almost  as  well  address  the  story  to  them  in  a  foreign  tongue.  This  is  a 
serious  objection  to  many  of  the  stories  written  for  children,  and  is  often 
traceable  to  the  fact  that  those  who  write  for  children,  do  not  always  have 
pi-actical  dealings  with  them.  Poetical  forms  show  this  fault  particularly. 
We  have  an  example  of  rather  hazy  ambiguity  in  the  following  lines : 

"Little  hands  were  willing; 
For  a  loving  thought 
Helped  to  make  these  presents 
We,  to  you,  have  brought." 

Unless  care  be  taken,  the  prevailing  impression  here  will  be  that  the 
hands  were  willing  for  the  thought — instead  of  the  fact  that  the  loving 
thought  helped  to  make  the  presents. 

In  the  kindergarten  and  primary  school,  the  true  value  does  not  lie  in 
the  story — but  in  the  interpretation  of  it.  So,  if  the  text  be  expressed  in 
forms  of  construction  savoring  in  the  least  degree  of  vagueness,  it  is  plainly 
the  teacher's  duty  to  clear  away  all  such  cobwebs,  and  give  it  to  the  children 
in  simple  Saxon  phraseology.  At  all  hazards,  let  us  tell  the  story  with 
spirit,  and  send  it  forth  on  its  mission — even  as  the  little  one,  fresh  from  her 
dear  child  garden,  tells  in  the  home,  on  her  chubby  thumb  and  forefinger, 
that,  "This  is  the  loving  mother,  always  good  and  dear — This  is  the  busy 
father,  brave  and  full  of  cheer;"  and  that  worn  mother,  almost  sinking  under 
the  weight  of  home  cares,  knows  that  even  these  must  not  make  her  less 
"good  and  dear"  to  this  little  preacher;  and  that  father,  nearly  borne  down 
by  the  stress  of  life's  daily  struggle   will  be  as  brave  and  full  of  cheer  as  his 
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baby's  lips  have  pronounced  him,  thus  bringing  about  the  great  consumma- 
tion (the  organized  unit  of  Frcebel)  of  this  happy,  happy  family's  dwelling 
together  in  joy  and  peace. 


CHILD    STUDY    ROUND    TABLE. 

December  19,  1901.     9  to  11:30  A.  m. 

The  department  met  in  room  3,  High  School  Building,  with  the  president, 
F.  A.  Wagner,  of  Redlands,  in  the  chair.  The  question  of  the  election  of 
officers  for  the  ensuing  year  was  placed  before  the  department;  no  action, 
however,  was  taken. 

The  following  program  was  presented: 

(1)  Some  of  the  Normal  and  Diseased  Conditions  of  the  Physical  Life  of  a  Child  as  Related  to  its  Edu- 
cation.— Dr.  George  E.  Abhott,  Pasadena.  Discussion:  Continued  by  James  H.  Hoose,  Department  of  His- 
tory and  Economics,  University  of  Southern  California.  (2)  A  review  of  G,  Stanley  Hall's  article  in  Sep- 
tember number  of  tbe  Forum,  "  The  Ideal  School  as  Based  Upon  Child  Study." — Harry  M.  Shafer, 
Director  of  Training  School,  State  Normal  School,  San  Diego.  Discussion:  ''The  Theory  of  Stages  in  a 
Child's  Development."— Frederic  Burk,  Ph.D.,  President  State  Normal  School,  San  Francisco.  "  The  Kin- 
dergarten Phase  of  Question." — Mary  F.  Ledyard,  Supervisor  of  Kindergartens,  Los  Angeles.  "  The  Pecu- 
liar Phase  of  Language  Study." — Emily  M.  Stetson,  Department  of  English,  High  School,  Covina.  "The 
Geography." — Prof.  Arthur  Chamberlain,  Prin.  Normal  Department,  Throop  Polytechnic  Institute,  Pasa- 
dena. "The  Present  System  Not  Altogether  a  Failure." — W.  H.  Housh,  Prin.  Hi^h  School,  Los  Angeles. 
The  discussion  was  briefly  concluded  by  Thomas  P.  Bailey  Jr.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education, 
University  of  Chicago.    Anna  M.  Hurley,  secretary. 


PART  ONE. 
Extracts  From  Dr.  Hoose's  Remarks. 

"I  had  a  great  interest  in  the  question  at  one  time,  but  for  another  purpose." 

"We  as  teachers  are  handicapped  by  the  health  of  our  pupils." 

"At  one  time  I  took  occasion  to  find  out  the  proportion  of  men  in  good  health.  My  standard  was  the 
volunteers.  I  applied  to  the  department  at  Washington  for  information  on  the  subject.  Found  that  seventy- 
five  per  cent  of  those  who  applied  were  rejected.  Later  the  per  cent  was  reported  at  seventy-eight — some  for 
mental  shortage,  but  the  larger  percentage  for  other  defects." 

"Ana  frequently  asked  at  mother's  meetings:  'How  can  parents  best  aid  children  in  school  work?'  If 
the  child  is  cared  for  at  home  so  that  it  is  full  of  health — vigor — this  to  me  is  vital." 

"The  best  physicians  of  the  land  are  awake  to  this:  'All  parents  should  see  that  the  child  has  a  good 
start  at  home.'  " 


PART  TWO. 

"Here  we  have  a  summing  up  of  years  of  investigation  on  the  subject  of  psychology.  From  reading 
this  article  we  get  a  higher  ideal — a  higher  standard." — Harry  M.  Shafer. 

"There  are  two  periods  in  the  development  of  every  line  of  work — especially  is  this  true  of  child  study. 
We  have  reached  a  point  where  we  must  be  critical." 

"Elements  are  hereditary  and  acquired.  Schools  deal  with  the  acquired.  Dr.  Hall's  article  is  based 
on  hereditary  view.    There  is  a  period  of  stages." — Dr.  Burk. 

"Dr.  Hall  does  criticize,  but  his  criticisms  are  always  constructive — always  helpful." — Miss  Ledyard. 

"G.  Stanley  Hall  thinks  (1)  'High  School  teachers  lack  independence.'  This  is  not  true.  (2)  'High 
School  teachers  lack  preparation.'  This  again  is  not  true-  As  to  whether  pupils  like  their  studies,  he  says: 
'They  come, — go  away  disgusted.'  " 

"A  large  experience  proves  that  pupils  like  any  and  everything,  regardless  of  difficulties,  if  allowed 
choice,  and,  if  allowed  a  choice,  they  will  select  with  a  purpose." 

"When  they  were  allowed  to  plan  a  course  of  study  it  was  surprising  to  find  that  the  most  difficult 
studies  were  selected,  and,  in  many  instances,  two  years  instead  of  one  were  given  to  the  studies." 

"Not  only  the  larger  but  the  smaller  High  Schools  should  give  the  pupils  a  choice  of  work." — W.  H. 
Housh. 

"Much  depends  upon  the  kind  of  teacher — " 

"Heredity  and  environment  are  one  and  the  same — synonomous." 

"Individuality  does  not  consist  in  freaky,  one-sided  peculiarities." 

"The  chief  trouble  with  ideal  schools — we  should  have  that  model  school  first." 

"All  share  in  a  wish  for  well-balanced  characters." — Thos.  P.  Bailey,  Assistant  Professor  of  Educa- 
tion, University  of  Chicago. 
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The  Love  of  Nature. 

THOS.  P.  BAILEY  Jr..  University  of  Chicago. 
(A  more  or  less  accurate  synopsis.) 

"To  st  i'  the  sun" — "in  the  sweet  o'  the  year" — with  the  "inly  touch  of 
love"  in  the  soul:  in  these  phrases  of  a  master — knower  of  human  character, 
we  have  a  sufficient  expression  of  how  the  love  of  nature  feels.  It  is  the 
thrilling  of  adolescence,  the  uplift  of  the  heart  in  worship,  the  dazzling  de- 
light of  the  finding  of  truth — these  and  more!  When  we  love  nature  she  is 
at  once  our  mother  and  our  sweetheart,  our  teacher  and  our  comrade.  In  the 
purifying  presence  of  nature  we  are  like  babes  "lusty  and  like  to  live,"  for 
she  gives  us  back  our  innocence,  and  yet  she  inspires  us  with  the  hale  and 
hallowed  enthusiasm  of  a  green  old  age.  When  we  live  with  nature  she 
gives  us  all  the  child's  vivid  hopefulness  and  all  the  old  man's  softened, 
chastened  memory. 

All  of  us  have  a  hunger  for  company,  an  instinct  to  go  with  our  fellows: 
to  cut  one  off  from  his  kind,  his  "kin,"  is  to  starve  his  soul  where  it  most 
needs  food.  And  yet  we  often  become  weary  of  one  another's  society.  Even 
affectionate  sympathy  sometimes  palls  on  a  soul  too  much  beset  with  other 
souls.  For  we  human  beings  poison  one  another  not  only  by  our  physical 
breathing  but  by  our  moral  respirations  also.  Sentiment  so  easily  becomes 
sentimentality;  pathos,  bathos;  "sweetness  and  light,"  cloying  honey  and 
garish  glare.  Indeed,  there  is  nothing  more  irritating  sometimes  than 
anxious  kindness  and  tender  solicitude.  One  shrinks  from  what  one  ap- 
proves of  and  rebelliously  feels  that  Christian  civilization  needs  to  be  "cured." 
Now,  such  morbid  feelings  come  to  most  sensitive  souls  as  a  sign  that  wild 
nature  is  calling  us  to  her  —  our  Ariel  is  struggling  to  be  free.  We  feel 
that  we  have  served  and  sympathized  enough.  And  the  fields  and  the  hills 
say,  "Come."  Yea,  it  is  the  Spirit  that  bids  us  come  and  bathe  our  fever- 
ish heads  and  hearts  in  the  cooling  dew  of  the  objective,  the  disinterested, 
the  unconscious.  Nor  is  all  the  staleness  and  flatness  of  both  virtue  and 
vice,  sanity  and  insanity,  to  be  found  in  "social  life."  The  worst  ill  that 
needs  nature  as  a  cure  is  the  being  tired  of  one's  own  self.  We  can  all 
usually  shake  off  company,  even  the  most  loving  or  the  most  enthusiastic, 
but  when  we  become  bores  to  ourselves,  then  we  have  the  choice  of  three 
remedies:  death,  sleep,  or  nature.  The  first  cure  is  ordinarily  regarded  as 
worse  than  the  disease,  and  strikes  a  fatal  blow  at  the  virtue  that  is  least 
tiresome,  courage  —  and  stimulants  and  narcotics  are  simply  slow  and  very 
unaesthetic  forms  of  cowardly  suicide.  All  vice  is  at  bottom  very  stupid  and 
ugly  — far  more  so  in  the  long  run  than  the  most  "respectable"  virtues;  but 
to  don  deliberately  the  ass's  head  of  an  artificial  consciousness  is  the  last  act 
of  misfit  foolishness. 

Says  the  unhappy  Helena,  in  "A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream," 
"Sleep  that  sometimes  shuts  up  sorrow's  eyes 
Steal  me  awhile  from  mine  own  company." 

Here  is  your  true  and  legitimate   narcotic  and  stimulant.     Most  blessed  of 
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all  physical  virtues  and  talents  is  the  ability  to  sleep,  and  soundly  withal. 
Death  and  its  sneaky  forms  of  artifical  death-in-life  is  not  a  remedy  that  we 
fairly  natural  and  decent  people  care  to  employ,  even  if  we  had  ceased  to 
believe  in  a  hereafter,  and  sleep  scarcely  gives  us  the  purifying  inspiration 
we  need.  But  nature  is  ever  ready  to  help  us,  if  we  truly  love  her.  Good 
literature  and  the  like  must  be  classed  with  the  company  side  of  our  nature, 
when  we  become  tired  of  ourselves  and  other  people;  but  nature  cures  us  of 
thinking  and  willing  and  of  the  forms  of  feeling  that  have  tired  our  souls 
and  bodies.  She  leaves  us  to  ourselves,  but  takes  away  that  old-man-of-the- 
sea-self-consciousness.  She  thinks  and  wills  for  us  —  shows  us  how  to  man- 
age our  minds  objectively,  without  haste  and  without  waste.  We  turn  over 
to  her  the  fretted  convolutions  of  our  brains,  and  she  returns  them  with  the 
crinkles  smoothed  out.  We  become  good  animals — self-assertive,  responsive, 
alert  in  the  senses,  reaching  out  for  all  the  happiness  we  can  get,  flocking, 
without  kind,  because  of  the  fun  of  the  flocking,  naively  expressive  like  a 
little  child,  really  sincere  at  the  core  of  us. 

These  words  must  not  be  taken  too  seriously.  Some  of  them  were  not 
spoken  at  the  time  they  are  supposed  to  have  been  spoken.  Moreover,  love 
of  nature  varies  too  much  to  be  described  in  such  summary  fashion.  But 
let  me  record  a  practical  test  that  most  adoring  lovers  of  nature  in  California 
would  agree  to.  First,  do  you  love  the  chaparral  and  the  sage-brush? 
Secondly,  do  you  love  the  fog,  which  you  have  perhaps  seen  in  that  part  of 
California  where  you  do  not  reside  or  own  property?  If  you  have  these  two 
loves  —  and  they  conflict  in  no  wise  with  each  other  —  then  you  have  taken 
the  first  degree  in  the  University  of  Nature-love,  where  things  are  really  as 
they  seem  because  they  feel  so. 

One  practical  hint — Let  us  beware  in  our  enthusiasm  for  science  and 
particularly  for  biology,  that  we  do  not  substitute  anything  more  '  'useful' '  or 
more  tangible  for  the  love  of  nature.  To  love  nature  is  to  live  more  abun- 
dantly, and  that  is  what  we  need  to  do.  Let  us  strive  to  keep  the  old  nat- 
uralist spirit  alive;  let  us  learn  to  love  the  weedy  and  scrubby  sides  of  nature 
as  well  as  its  more  well-favored  parts. 

All  of  which  signifies  that  we  need  to  have  the  Jacob's  ladder  of  our  lives 
firmly  planted  on  earth,  with  the  other  end  leaning  against  the  transparent, 
elastic,  unmovable  sky.     And  the  angels  ascended  and  descended! 


CHARACTER    DEVELOPMENT. 

THOMAS   P.    BAII.EY  JR. 
(Synopsis.) 

A  reverent  and  rational  character  study  must  ever  be  the  basis  for  all 
education  that  would  be  scientific  and  artistic.  In  studying  the  development 
of  the  child  we  must  take  into  account  all  the  main  tendencies  of  his  nature. 
We  must  study  the  whole  child,  whose  traits  are  interconnected,  whose  in- 
stincts are  an  organic  unity.  We  must  study  character  in  its  relation  to 
environment,  and  we  must  also  investigate  the  instincts  of  the  "inner  man." 
Let  us,  therefore,  briefly  review  the  typical  tendencies  of  character  in  these 
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two  aspects  of  inner  and  outer.  The  "outer"  instincts,  those  that  are  con- 
cerned with  our  environment,  we  may  name  thus:  nature,  society,  beauty. 
The  Herbartians  have  made  us  familiar  with  the  first  two  of  these,  the  one 
being  related  to  geographical  interests,  the  other  to  historical  interest.  And 
we  are  all  willing  to  admit  that  beauty  in  nature  and  in  human  nature  has 
an  influence  all  its  own  —  giving  us  what  Herbart  calls  an  '  'aesthetic  revela- 
tion of  the  world."  The  generic  tendencies  of  the  inner  life  are  also  three: 
the  egoistic  (self-assertive,  the  feeling  of  might  and  power,  the  strong 
"hand");  the  altruistic  (sympathy,  the  "heart"  element);  realistic  (the  psy- 
chical, the  relating  faculty,  the  "head").  It  is  the  correlation  and  inter- 
relation of  these  that  make  character  possible. 

Two  main  impulses  underlie  our  contest  with  nature:  one  egoistic  and 
the  other  realistic.  We  overcome  difficulties  of  matter,  time,  and  space,  we 
conquer  nature,  not  only  because  necessity  drives  us,  but  also  because  we 
thereby  enlarge  our  sense  of  power  by  successful  achievement,  and  we  exer- 
cise our  wits  by  outwitting  the  dumb  difficulties  that  are  always  puzzling  us. 
If  we  want  to  teach  the  children  to  work,  let  us  cultivate  their  sense  of 
power  and  their  delight  of  wit-using,  in  actually  gaining  something —  be  it 
material  or  mental  —  that  is  solid  and  examinable.  This  is  the  geographical 
side  of  education. 

When  we  consider  the  impulses  that  urge  us  toward  the  life  of  culture 
and  the  enjoyment  of  beauty,  we  find  that  our  realistic  instinct,  our  desire  to 
know  the  relations  of  things,  finds  an  outlet  not  only  in  the  work-life,  whereby 
we  "force  nature's  hand,"  but  also  another  and  fuller  expression  in  the 
enjoyment  of  beauty  and  the  production  of  beautiful  creations.  On  the  other 
hand,  much  of  the  expressiveness  of  beauty-loving  and  beauty-making  con- 
sists in  the  manifestation  of  our  deeper  sympathies.  Kipling  feels  the  real- 
istic impulse  when  he  prays  that  each  one  of  us  shall  "draw  the  Thing  as  he 
sees  It" ;  Tolstoi  is  accentuating  the  sympathetic  side  of  art-production  when 
he  says  that  the  object  of  art  is  to  infect  others  with  our  own  great  emotion. 
But  the  truest  "thing  of  beauty"  is  at  once  realistic  (psychical)  and  roman- 
tic, natural  and  human. 

By  expressing  these  points  in  a  diagram  we  may  see  some  suggestiveness 
in  our  little  chart  of  the  foundation  tendencies  in  the  development  of 
character: 


nature/  /    \  ^SOCIETY 


BEAUTY 
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Geography  in  the  Secondary  Schools. 

J.  M.  HAHN. 
Principal  Central  Grammar  School,  Santa  Ana. 

The  leading  nations  of  the  world  have  given  geography  a  much  more 
important  place  in  the  course  of  study  than  it  had  even  a  decade  ago.  Ger- 
many was  a  pioneer  in  the  new  movement,  as  she  has  been  in  so  many  edu- 
cational matters.  Seventeen  per  cent  of  the  whole  time  of  her  course  of 
study  in  the  schools  below  the  university  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  geography. 
It  is  taught  in  all  the  schools,  from  the  primary  up  to  the  university,  and 
now  there  is  a  strong  movement  on  foot  to  make  it  continuous  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  the  system  and  to  require  it  to  be  taught  by 
university  trained  instructors. 

At  twenty  or  more  of  her  universities,  courses  are  offered,  and  the  depart- 
ment is  in  many  cases  among  the  best  equipped  in  those  institutions,  having 
large  staffs  of  professors,  laboratories,  special  libraries,  and  museums.  The 
doctor's  degree  is  conferred  upon  the  same  basis  as  in  other  departments. 

They  have  more  than  twenty  strong  geographical  societies,  who  send  out 
travelers  and  publish  valuable  reports.  They  have  a  dozen  or  more  geogra- 
phical journals.  The  interest  is  general,  judging  from  the  prosperity  of 
these  societies  and  journals. 

France,  Switzerland,  Austria,  and  Italy  are  also  active,  and  even  Russia 
has  caught  some  of  the  spirit.  In  our  own  country  the  time  for  the  subject 
has  been  greatly  extended;  it  is  taught  in  our  high  schools,  academies,  and 
universities.  Fifty  high  schools  of  this  state  give  physical  geography,  and 
five  or  six  give  commercial  or  political  geography.  Physiography  will  prob- 
ably be  prescribed  for  entrance  to  the  State  University. 

Not  less  striking  are  the  changes  in  both  matter  and  method.  In  our 
own  country  and  England  is  this  especially  true.  Twenty  years  ago  John 
Richard  Green  said,  with  a  good  deal  of  truth,  that  England's  worst  crimi- 
nals were  never  set  at  more  cruel  and  dreary  tasks  than  those  placed  before 
children  in  the  English  schools  under  the  guise  of  geography.  It  was  al- 
most wholly  memory  work, — facts,  facts,  facts,  with  scarcely  a  thread  to 
hold  them  together. 

These  changes  have  taken  place  very  rapidly.  The  causes  are  many. 
There  is  greater  knowledge  of  the  earth.  Many  principles  that  concern 
geography  vitally  are  better  understood. 

Industrial  and  commercial  relations  have  been  more  widely  extended  and 
are  incomparably  closer  than  ever  before.  There  has  never  been  anything 
like  the  fierce  competition  that  exists  today. 

The  scramble  for  the  unclaimed  portions  of  the  earth,  and  our  own 
nation's  expansion  have  been  characteristic  of  the  period. 

What  preparation  should  the  grammar  school  graduate  bring  to  the  high 
school  course  in  geography  ?  The  foundation  should  have  been  laid. 
Home  geography  should  have  been  thoroly  taught.     Some  of  the  geogra- 
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phical  spirit  that  comes  only  with  good  teaching  should  be  brought.  Habits 
of  correct  study  should  have  been  formed.  A  large  number  of  facts  should 
have  been  learned;  and  these,  as  far  as  possible,  should  be  related  facts. 
The  grammar  school  period  is  one  in  which  facts  are  best  memorized.  There 
is  no  escape  from  this  heritage  of  the  old  geography.  We  cannot  have 
geography  without  facts  and  a  great  many  of  them. 

Just  what  these  facts  should  be  depends  to  a  certain  extent  upon  a  variety 
of  circumstances,  The  6rst  one  is:  the  region  in  which  the  pupil  lives. 
The  Los  Angeles  or  San  Diego  pupil  should  learn  a  different  set  of  local 
facts  and  relations  from  those  of  a  Chicago  or  Denver  pupil.  The  San  Fran- 
cisco boy  or  girl  should  have  a  set  much  unlike  the  Chino  or  Santa  Ana  boy 
or  girl.  The  character  of  the  course  of  study  would  have  its  influence. 
And,  finally,  the  current  events  of  the  time  would  have  much  to  do  with  it, 
whether,  for  example,  the  papers  were  full  of  the  Klondike  excitement,  the 
Boxer  Rebellion,  or  the  war  in  South  Africa. 

The  recent  text-books  on  physical  geography  furnish  excellent  courses 
for  high  school  work.  Those  by  Professor  Tarr  or  Professor  Davis  are  used 
most  in  this  part  of  the  country.  But,  whatever  text  is  used,  the  book 
should  be  merely  a  guide.  At  least  one  half  the  work  should  be  field-work 
or  laboratory  work. 

The  field-work  should  be  as  extensive  as  possible.  If  practicable,  excur- 
sions should  be  taken,  lasting  several  days.  The  Swiss  and  Germans  have 
practiced  this  for  years.  Few  regions  in  the  world  possess  the  natural  ad- 
vantages that  this  state  has. 

Next  in  value  to  trips  to  distant  places  are  pictures  and  lantern -slides. 
The  papers  and  magazines  furnish  many  excellent  illustrations,  and  slides 
may  be  had  from  various  sources.  Every  high  school  should  have  a 
stereopticon. 

Materials  collected  on  trips,  cabinets  of  rocks  and  minerals,  government 
topographical  maps,  weather  maps,  thermometers,  and  barometers  furnish 
plenty  of  work  for  the  laboratory. 

At  least  a  year,  with  three  periods  a  week,  should  be  devoted  to  the  sub- 
ject of  physical  geography,  following  such  a  text  as  one  of  those  mentioned. 
Human  connections  should  be  made  constantly.  Nothing,  indeed,  should 
be  given  that  has  no  human  significance. 

If  political  or  commercial  geography  is  taught,  a  half  year,  or  better,  a 
whole  year,  should  be  added  to  the  course.  After  certain  introductory,  or 
fundamental,  work  has  been  done  in  laboratory  and  field,  the  two  courses 
could  be  combined  in  part,  as  they  are  in  the  Horace  Mann  School. 

To  conclude  the  course,  I  would  advise  a  review  of  general  geography  in 
the  light  of  what  has  been  done,  examining  trade  routes,  making  a  study  of 
the  character  of  nations  and  their  relations  to  each  other,  as  a  preparation 
for  the  fuller,  richer  citizenship  necessary  in  these  days. 
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Primary  Geography. 

MRS.  EMMA   S.   EDWARDS. 
(Extract) 

In  the  first  and  second  grades  geography  is  subordinate  to  nature  study. 
The  gardens  are  fitted  up  with  the  food  and  commercial  products  of  the 
world.  The  children  do  the  work  themselves,  note  the  growth,  and  harvest 
the  crops.     This  is  the  beginning  of  the  study  of  climate  and  productions. 

It  is  but  a  step  to  the  exchange  and  barter,  the  mode  of  transportation 
and  the  means  of  travel. 

They  study  domestic  and  familiar  animals.  This  furnishes  a  set  of  types 
for  the  study  of  the  animals  of  the  world  and  the  life  history  in  their  homes 
in  various  climes. 

There  is  nothing  that  these  children  enjoy  more  than  the  life  of  the  In- 
dians and  that  of  the  Puritans,  unless  it  be  Christmas  in  other  lands  and 
child  life  in  the  different  zones. 

We  find  no  difficulty  in  building  up  conceptions  of  the  races  and  the  cus- 
toms and  habits  of  the  peoples  upon  the  foundations  here  laid. 

All  this  is  helpfully  fitting  for  our  purpose. 

There  are  a  few  points  to  be  taken  up  aside  from  these  given  that  aid  all 
work  materially 

Weather  observations  should  begin  in  first  grade.  This  item  gives  an 
impetus  to  educative  force.  In  such  work  they  strengthen  the  habit  of  pur- 
poseful observation  and  begin  to  reason  intelligently  or  begin  to  see  cause 
and  effect,  which  lies  as  a  corner-stone  of  this  whole  work.  Direction-points 
of  compass  comes  in  necessarily,  and  children  are  seriously  handicapped  who 
wait  till  fourth  grade  to  learn  the  points  of  compass. 

The  teaching  of  this  should  begin  in  first  grade  with  the  child  in  his 
seat  in  school.  Teach  what  is  directly  north,  south,  east,  and  west  of  him. 
Then  take  the  larger  area,  the  school  grounds.  Make  little  trips  or  journeys 
stopping  at  the  homes  of  the  pupils,  then  later  go  to  the  offices  and  business 
houses  of  the  fathers.  This  should  be  done  by  making  maps  on  the  black- 
board sand-table  and  on  paper  by  each  child.  The  streets  should  be  pro- 
perly named.  The  location  of  churches,  public  buildings,  and  things  of 
common  interest  may  be  found  on  maps. 

Since  so  much  of  the  form  of  the  earth  and  its  adaptation  to  oar  comfort 
and  use  depends  upon  rain  and  erosion  by  water,  we  give  this  unit  some 
careful  study  early  in  the  third  grade  by  experimental  observation.  No  ade- 
quate conception  of  the  great  forces  and  results  can  be  formed  without  some 
study  of  these  things  at  home.  The  shower  or  rainfall  is  a  good  place  to 
make  the  start,  watching  the  fall,  the  little  rills,  the  larger  streams,  the 
erosive  action,  the  detritus,  the  deposition  of  boulders  and  soils,  the  conse- 
quent water  forms  and  land  forms.  This  should  be  followed  by  a  field  les- 
son. Go  to  the  top  of  the  hill  from  which  may  be  discerned  the  same  forms 
of  land  and  water  on  larger  scales.  After  these  lessons  and  the  use  of  many 
pictures  the  pupils  may  generalize  and  make  definitions  in  accordance  with 
their  observations. 
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We  are  not  liable  to  overe~.tim  <te  the  value  of  the  field  lessons  if  we  care 
to  get  clear  concepts,  a  uniform  degree  of  understanding,  and  to  put  the 
child  in  full  possession  of  himself. 

The  next  question  —  How  was  the  rain  caused  ?  This  leads  to  the  sub- 
ject of  evaporation  and  condensation  of  water.  Boil  the  kettle  in  the  school- 
room or  have  them  report  on  the  same  at  home;  talk  of  the  drying  of  the 
walks  after  the  rain  fog,  or  sprinkling;  the  drying  of  clothes;  follow  by 
many  other  observations — dew,  frost,  snow;  supply  experiments  with  wet 
towels  and  pans  of  water. 

Where  does  vapor  go?  Condense  on  the  lid  of  the  kettle.  If  it  has  a 
glass  cover  it  is  a  better  experiment.  Dew  is  condensed  vapor;  watch  for 
vapor  on  under  sides  of  leaves,  under  glasses  inverted  upon  the  ground, 
water  on  the  ice  pitcher,  etc.     Ask  "what  becomes  of  the  fog?" 

Children  of  California  can  reason  out  the  major  part  of  evaporation,  con- 
densation, and  rainfall.  It  is  such  a  natural  and  simple  thing  to  teach 
geography  in  some  places.  In  fact  this  is  an  ideal  place  for  it,  and  since  this 
is  true  it  should  be  made  very  serviceable  in  the  development  of  the 
children. 

Geography  in  Elementary  Schools. 

WM.  T.  HUFF.  Anaheim,  California. 
[Extract] 

To  quote  from  C.  C.  Van  Liew,  "Society,  its  parts,  method's,  and  its 
activities  must  be  re-inspected;  its  data  must  be  re-arranged  and  re-related 
for  the  child."  No  text- book  can  be  followed  implicitly.  Every  teacher  will 
have  to  work  the  problem  of  her  particular  environment  for  herself  and  in 
detail.  In  general,  let  the  choice  and  treatment  of  the  subject  matter  be 
guided  by  the  interest  of  the  pupils  and  their  capacity  to  grasp.  What  the 
qialit/and  selection  of  the  material  of  instruction  should  be,  further  may 
best  be  enforced  by  an  illustration  from  the  writer's  present  social  environ- 
ment. Limited  space  requires  the  matter  to  be  condensed.  Touching  the 
locality  in  question  the  following  series  of  type  studies  (but  partial  as  here 
presented)   may  be  suggested: 

i.  The  locality  as  a  Trade  and  Industrial  Organism:  It  lies  chiefly  on  a 
flood  plain  between  two  typical  California  rivers  (shallow  beds,  dry  the 
greater  part  of  the  year)  about  eight  miles  from  their  mouths  at  the  ocean. 
The  soil  of  the  section  is  generally  rich  and  productive.  During  the  sum- 
mer and  fall  months  some  of  the  fruits  are  to  be  found  in  the  canning  factory 
and  dryer  —  beside  the  railroad  of  a  nearby  town.  At  this  same  time  on 
another  side  of  the  locality,  and  beside  the  railroad,  is  to  be  seen  the  process 
of  converting  into  refined  sugar  the  beets  raised  on  our  farms.  Other  indus- 
tries ministering  to  internal  social  needs  are:  irrigation  from  both  the  river 
and  the  pumping  plant;  dairy  farming  with  its  accompanying  creameries  and 
condenser.  The  former  located  away  from  railroads,  making  necessary  the 
hauling  in,  by  wagon,  of  the  fuel  and  the  hauling  out  of  the  product;  and 
both  requiring  the  concerted  efforts  of  the  who'e  broid  community  for  their 
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success.  And  while  visiting  these  factories  we  meet  with  the  electric 
dynamo  and  its  light  and  power. 

In  addition  to  these  more  prominent  features  of  the  locality,  attention 
should  be  drawn  to  such  commoner  features  as  hotels,  banks,  and  mercantile 
stores,  and  commission  and  shipping  merchants,  especially  with  reference  to 
their  position  with  respect  to  each  other  and  to  the  business  needs  of  the 
entire  place.  The  commoner  trades  and  their  location  and  interrelation 
should  not  be  overlooked.  Among  the  rest  we  must  not  overlook  the 
method  of  producing  each  raw  product  with  the  accompanying  division  of 
labor,  specialization  of  function,  competition,  cooperation,  labor  and  capital, 
property,  consumption,  supply  and  demand,  —  not  that  any  of  the  latter 
difficult  concepts  can  be  dealt  with  in  school  in  their  abstract  form,  but  that 
a  concrete  foundation  for  them  can  be  laid  by  developing  the  complexes  of 
ideas  which  must  underlie  them,  and  in  which  they  are  implicit. 

This  does  not  exhaust  the  material  which  could  be  brought  into  action. 
The  foregoing  is  sufficient,  however,  to  show  that  we  have  to  do  here  with  a 
body  of  facts,  each  one  of  which,  taken  alone,  is  of  indifferent  value,  but 
seen  as  a  part  of  an  organic  whole  is  thoroly  significant.  The  study  is  not 
one  of  the  social  atoms,  but  of  their  relations.  And  since  these  relations  may 
be  presented  to  the  child  in  terms  of  concrete  or  sense  experience  they  do 
not  lie  beyond  his  power  to  conceive.  The  topography,  the  pursuits,  the 
factories,  and  the  railroads  of  the  locality  are  together  significant  of  indus- 
trial causes,  means,  and  methods.  The  location  of  factories  in  the  immediate 
field  of  production  tell  of  the  effort  to  economize  in  the  transportation  of  raw 
material.  The  location  of  banks  tells  of  their  multitude  of  services  to  all  the 
business  interests. 

These  interrelations,  which  might  be  multiplied  indefinitely,  may  all  be 
illustrated  objectively,  a  necessity  in  elementary  work.  They  serve  in  the 
end  to  bring  discrete  phenomena  in  the  child's  mind  into  a  significant  picture 
of  a  great  organism. 

But  the  above  study,  well  worked  up  and  carried  out,  would  not  exhaust 
the  possibilities  of  social  geography  in  this  place. 

After  the  general  concrete  view  of  the  social  organism,  the  community  as 
a  whole,  some  of  its  parts  should  be  treated  in  the  same  way  in  detail.  The 
following  further  types  suggest  themselves: 

2.  The  cannery :  Essential  features  of  structure,  processes,  following  fruit 
into  jellies,  jams,  etc.  ;  means  of  communication  and  transportation  to  the 
outside  world. 

3.  The  sugar  factory:  Position,  structure,  contents,  arrangement  and 
work  of  yard;  communication  with  other  human  activities. 

4.  The  irrigation  system. 

5.  The  school  system,  and  others. 

Each  of  these  types  should  be  undertaken  in  detail. 

Now,  the  above  illustrations,  which  only  partially  cover  the  grounds,  are 
merely  intended  to  suggest  how,  in  the  mind  of  the  writer,  the  work  of  ele- 
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mentary  geography  must  be  undertaken.  The  above  topics  hold  good  for 
this  place  only. 

As  before  stated,  each  locality,  be  it  rural  community,  town,  or  city, 
requires  a  special  working  out  of  the  problem,  one  suited  to  its  own  features. 
There  is  no  school  which  has  not  its  social  environment  worthy  of  study  as 
an  organism. 

When  this  worn  is  well  accomplished,  a  good  foundation  has  been  laid 
for  the  grasp  and  interpretation  of  social  relations  lying  remote  to  the  child's 
opportunities  for  observation.  But  the  selecting  and  treating  in  detail  of  the 
larger  features  of  social  organism  must  be  left  for  more  advanced  work. 


What  Should  Be  the  Aim  In  Teaching  Latin  in 
the  Secondary  School? 

D.  H.  COI.CORD.  Pomona  College. 
(Extract) 

Teaching  implies  a  teacher.  I  must  assume  at  the  outset  that  the  teacher  has 
chosen  his  work  intelligently.  He  has  not  been  placed  in  his  chair,  like  the  un- 
priestly  priest  in  his  office,  for  a  piece  of  bread.  Nor  has  he  gained  his  position 
for  the  sake  of  his  own  culture.  ''JVon  nainistrari  sed  ministrare."  His  aim  is  at 
least  the  mental  culture  of  his  pupils.  He  proposes  to  help  them  think  clearly, 
accurately,  strongly.  The  teacher  of  Latin  in  the  secondary  school,  like  the  classi- 
cal teacher  in  college  or  university,  has  this  common  aim  of  all  real  teachers  in 
every  department.  He  is  helping  to  tit  for  life.  What  should  be  his  distinctive 
aim  in  teaching  Latin  in  the  secondary  school  ? 

First:  It  should  not  be  primarily  to  fit  for  college  entrance  examinations. 

The  teacher  at  once  faces  the  published  requirements  for  entrance  to  college 
and  university — requirements  wisely  shaped  more  or  less  clearly  toward  definite 
courses  in  classical  literature  or  philology.  Why  not  make  the  aim  of  his  teach- 
ing the  ability  of  his  pupils  to  pass  college  entrance  examinations  ?  A  consider- 
able per  cent  of  his  pupils  will  not  go  to  college.  Those  who  do  will  find  that 
equivalent  subjects  in  Latin  language  and  literature  will  be  accepted;  that  a 
working  knowledge  of  the  Latin  language  and  trained  ability  with  the  general 
culture  which  comes  from  a  four  year's  study  of  the  language  and  literature  are 
in  the  main  the  real  requirements  for  admission  in  this  subject.  The  secondary 
teacher  should,  I  believe,  have  no  small  share  in  deciding  what  the  secondary 
Latin  course  should  be;  but  if  he  makes,  even  unconsciously,  the  aim  of  his  teach- 
ing the  passing  by  his  pupils  of  any  test  set  by  himself  or  others,  he  suffers,  his 
his  work  suffers,  his  pupil  suffers.  His  aim  becomes  mechanical  instead  of  personal 
and  vital.  His  pupil  will  gain  a  false  idea  of  education.  He  will  cram  for  exami- 
nation, and  unload  himself  of  disiecta  membra  afterward  with  even  greater  speed- 
To  study  or  to  teach  with  the  main  end  in  view  the  passing  of  an  examination,  I 
count  demoralizing  to  both  pupil  and  teacher. 

Second:  It  should  not  be  to  give  fluency  in  Latin  speech.  The  teacher  of 
French  or  German  in  the  secondary  school  aims  to  give  knowledge  of  the  language 
for  oral  use,  as  well  as  for  the  study  of  the  literature.  Thisdetermines  his  methods 
of  teaching  French  and  German  as  languages  of  living  peoples,  with  growing 
literatures.  They  are  heard  in  our  streets  and  homes.  The  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guages has  a  practical  value  aside  from  introducing  to  the  literature  of  those 
nations.  Should  not  the  Latin  teacher  in  secondary  schools  aim  to  give  his  pupils 
a  working. knowledge  of  Latin  speech? 

The  mediaeval  days  have  gone  by.     Latin   is  not  the  language  of  the  univer- 
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sities,  of  the  courts,  of  the  so-called  polite  literature,  of  diplomats,  it  is  not  the 
medium  of  communication  between  nations,  as  in  Milton's  time.  It  is  not  the 
spoken  language  of  any  people.  The  vocabulary  for  common  conversation,  the 
chit-chat  of  every  day  life  is  not  wholly  the  same  as  the  vocabulary  needed  to 
introduce  us  to  their  literature,  and  so  to  bring  us  into  touch  with  their  life, 
their  ideas  of  the  man,  the  family,  the  slave,  the  citizen,  the  nation — ideas  of 
patriotism,  friendship,  religion,  the  three  great  emotions  lying  at  the  base  of  the 
great  movements  of  history.  We  want  the  Latin  as  the  key  to  the  literature  of  a 
masterful  people.  I  believe  in  training  the  ear  as  well  as  the  eye  in  the  Latin 
language.  I  believe  in  wakening  interest  in  the  class  room  by  an  occasional 
fabula  Latine  dicta  or  an  impromptu  colloquenm.  And  yet  I  answer  our  question; 
it  is  notto  give  fluency  in  Latin  speech. 


English  in  the  High  Schools. 

NICO  BECK-MEYER,  SANTA  BARBARA  HIGH  SCHOOL 
(Extract) 

The  study  of  English  in  our  high  schools  has  a  twofold  aim:  to  strengthen  the 
ethical  principles  of  the  student,  and  to  furnish  him  with  means  of  expression. 
The  first  one  is  the  first,  because  it  is  better  to  be  good  than  to  be  clever. 

May  Estelle  Cook  says:  "It  is  the  peculiar  privilege  of  the  teacher  of  English 
to  reach  the  moral  instincts  of  the  young."  Yes,  if  history  be  included.  In  the 
view  of  this  twofold  aim  we  must'judge  of  the  material  best  fit  for  use  in  the  high 
school. 

President  Wheeler  spoke  at  the  Santa  Barbara  institute  of  the  necessity  of. 
greater  efforts  from  the  side  of  the  English  teachers;  of  the  necessity  of  the 
teachers  being  living  epistles  of  the  English  language. 

Too  much  stress  can  certainly  not  be  laid  on  this.  We  do  not  go  around 
mourning  because  we  are  not  painters  or  sculptors,  but  there  is  not  a  living  soul 
amongst  us  who  has  not  suffered  from  not  being  able  to  shape  thoughts  into 
words  —  who  has  not  wished  to  be  able  to  fling  out  thoughts  without  the  garb  of 
words,  or  kingly  to  command  over  words  as  Heinreich  Heine  did.  The  art  of 
speech,  the  first,  the  last,  and  the  highest,  that  in  which  man  first  met  man,  and 
shall  meet  man  till  the  last  day,  is  the  most  difficult  of  all  to  obtain  perfection  in. 

No  wonder;  thoughts  are  infinite,  words  only  finite. 

We  understand  the  French  writer,  Guy  de  Maupassant,  when  he  said:  "My 
language,  my  language,  that  I  love  and  that  I  hate,  for  I  hammer  against  it  and 
cannot  find  shape  for  my  thoughts." 

But  the  art  of  expression,  the  power  of  language,  is  not  a  thing  to  be  taught 
as  a  single  study  alone,  nor  as  a  school  study  alone.  It  is  the  flower  and  bloom  of 
culture  ;  its  roots  are  deep  down  in  hidden  layers  of  the  soil  of  civilization. 

If  the  English  teachers  in  this  state  are  living  epistles,  like  St.  Paul's  to  the 
Corinthians,  it  would  not  be  sufficient,  as  long  as  certain  other  conditions  pecu- 
liar to  California  are  not  changed. 

The  climate  of  California  is  one  of  the  underlying  causes  of  these  conditions. 

Here,  where  the  young  people  can  be  on  the  streets  all  the  time  —  this  is  par- 
ticularly the  case  in  Southern  California— home  life  is  not  what  it  is  in  the  Eastern 
or  Middle  States.  Even  in  Florida  the  heat  will  drive  people  indoors  some  hours  of 
the  day.  Where  the  months  of  winter  keep  the  family  around  the  hearth  of  the 
home,  the  young  will  read  aloud  to  the  old,  books,  outside  of  regulated  school 
work,  because  a  necessity;  conversational  power  is  unconsciously  derived  from  lis- 
tening to  the  conversation  of  the  elders,  civilizing  influences  brought  to  bear  by 
young  and  old  sharing  the  home  life. 

In  California  the  young  go  by  themselves,  the  older  people  by  themselves. 

I  speak  of  the  majority  of  homes,  not  of  the  exceptions. 
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The  tendency  of  our  time  has  everywhere  made  itself  felt  as  destructive  to 
the  hearth-life.  Women  at  their  clubs,  men  at  theirs — the  young  people  attending 
to  their  pleasures. 

The  time  must  be  brought  back  where  families,  father,  mother  and  children 
go  out  together,  spending  an  evening  with  friends.  Then  we  shall  have  that 
factor  in  child-life  which  made  the  poet  Gray  state  that  his  love  of  knowledge,  all 
inspirations  of  his  life,  could  be  dated  back  to  the  conversations  in  his  parents' 
.house. 

Our  young  people  are  sent  to  their  teachers  devoid  of  a  vocabulary,  without 
the  background  of  home-culture:  everything  is  thrown  upon  the  school. 

The  lack  of  home-life  becomes  especially  injurious  in  a  state  with  so  new  a 
civilization  as  that  of  California.  Therefore,  what  the  California  teacher  does 
accomplish  means  much  more  than  the  same  results  from  a  teacher  in  the  winter 
states. 

One  might  say  there  are  backwood  places  in  Missouri,  Tennessee,  etc.,  where 
less  home-culture  is  found.  Yes,  but  they  are  not  called  upon  to  set  a  standard 
for  the  world,  and  this  is  the  claim  resting  upon  California.  Besides,  home-life. 
pure  and  simple,  without  what  is  called  culture,  goes  for  character-making,  and 
character  affcds  soil  for  a  teacher's  work. 

There  are  thus  many  things  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  judying  of  a 
California  teacher's  work. 

In  regard  to  the  choice  of  books.  I  may  stir  up  a  controversy,  which  is  very 
good  in  discussion:  and  if  I  am  mistaken,  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  the  opinion  of 
others.  I  shall  begin  with  a  plea  for  Homer  in'our  high  schools.  The  greatest, 
during  the  ages,  have  rested  on  Homer  on  one  side,  and  the  Bible  on  the  other 
side.  Wherever  Homer  has  been  studied  I  have  found  a  deeper  understanding  of 
the  English  poets,  especially  of  Milton.  In  a  class  in  the  Ventura  high  school, 
which  studied  "The  Ancient  Mariner,"  we  stopped  at  the  words,  "  All  in  a  hot 
and  copper  sky," — where  can  he  have  gotten  that  word  "copper,"  I  said,  "I  won- 
der if  he  coined  it."  The  delight  of  the  class  was  great  upon  finding  that  Homer, 
in  the  Odyssey,  speaks  of  tbe  "hazen  sky,"  when  Telemachus  sets  off  to  seek  his 
father.        *       *       * 

Again,  President  Wheeler  said,  "  English  language."  English  language 
without  the  Bible!  The  Bible  is  the  only  book,  which  in  all  tongues,  that  pos- 
sesses it  —  tho  translated — stands  as  the  monumental  treasure  of  the  lan- 
guage. The  greatest  men  called  together  the  best  the  language  could  afford,  was 
brought  out  as  a  garb  for  the  sacred  guest.  Who  does  not  know  that  the  strength 
of  Abraham  Lincoln's  language  was  drawn  from  the  Bible?  Who  has  not  admired 
the  simple,  direct,  yet  when  called  for,  dignified  and  sublime  language  of  the 
quaker  ?  With  the  hearth  and  the  Bible  out  of  the  homes,  how  can  we  expect  a 
language  ?  We  give  to  our  students  the  traditions  of  the  Ayrian  race.  As  to 
ethical  value,  the  traditions  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans  are  feeble  compared 
with  the  Semitic.  Not.  even  the  Norse  mythology,  deeply  spiritual  and  subjective 
as  it  is.  can  reach  the  ancient  Semitic  literature. 

I  would  have  our  young  people  see  Isaac,  shading  his  hand  against  the  setting 
sun,  waiting  in  prayer  for  the  bride  brought  him  along  far  away  roads  by  the 
faithful  servant:  see  those  two  meet  beneath  the  eyes  of  God,  and  no  divorce  be- 
hind them,  and  they  would  understand.  I  would  show  them  the  joy  over  the  late 
born  child,  the  heir  of  many  blessings  and  prophecies,  and  they  would  think  of 
the  baby  at  home,  and  what  they  themselves  should  be  for  their  parents. 

I  would  tell  them  the  tale  of  a  city  in  sin  and  misery,  and  a  man  sent  from  God 
to  convert  them,  and  that  city  down  in  sack-cloth  and  ashes— and  they  would 
forget  the  old  whale  story,  and  see  the  spiritual  truth  behind  it. 
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For  the  Classical  Round  Table. 


How  to  Teach  Latin  or  Greek  and  Not  Grow  Rusty—  From  the  Latin 

Standpoint. 

EMMA   YOUNGLOVE,  RIVERSIDE,  CALIFORNIA. 
[Extract] 

Perhaps  the  man  whom  Cicero  describes  as  bonorum  ferramentorum  studiosus,  if 
asked  how  to  keep  the  rust  off  his  good  weapons,  would  mention  as  a  most  obvious 
method  constant  and  careful  use.  Certainly  nothing-  else  in  our  teaching  will 
compare  with  thoro,  conscientious  daily  work.  It  is  that  which  wins  the  respect 
of  our  pupils,  it  is  that  which  brings  results. 

Still  it  may  be  true  that  more  than  others  we  who  teach  the  classics  need  to 
give  attention  to  keeping  our  own  minds  and  study  fresh  and  enthusiastic  and  to 
guarding  our  class-room  methods  from  becoming  formal  and  lifeless. 

Perhaps  more  than  others  we  need  to  read  books  throbbing  with  the  rapid 
coursing  of  the  most  vigorous  blood  of  the  present.  Such  are  Wykoff's  "The 
Workers,"  President  Roosevelt's  "The  Strenuous  Life,"  Booker  T.  Washington's 
autobiography  "Up  from  Slavery,"  and  that  of  Jacob  Riis  entitled  "The  Making 
of  An  American."  Newspapers  are  to  be  cultivated,  and  the  best  modern  poetry 
and  novels  should  not  be  neglected.  Interest  in  all  the  members  of  the  human 
family  who  come  within  our  reach,  the  broadening  and  rendering  concrete  of  our 
sympathies  has  a  desirable  tendency.  A  study  of  nature  at  first  hand  is  refresh- 
ing. Above  all  things  action,  performing  a  man's  or  a  woman's  part  in  matters 
of  common  interest  in  the  community— religious,  political,  literary,  social — will 
keep  us  fresh  and  capable  of  enthusiasm. 

In  my  college  days  we  had  a  professor  whom  we  commonly  spoke  of  as  "the 
Fossil"  and  whose  lack  of  life  and  human  interest  we  ascribed  to  his  absorption 
in  the  history  and  constitution  of  the  rocks.  He  was  not  an  old  man  and  was  re- 
puted to  have  been  popular  with  the  students  formerly.  Some  years  afterward  I 
learned  that  in  those  days  the  professor's  heart  was  in  a  new-made  grave.  When 
the  flowers  of  spring  had  once  and  again  beautified  the  mound  above  his  dear  one, 
the  freshness  of  the  blossoms  again  entered  his  life  and  he  was  no  longer  "the 
Fossil."  While  we  feel  the  tenderest  sympathy  for  such  grief,  may  not  the  inci- 
dent rightly  suggest  to  us  the  value  of  a  sunny  spirit?  It  will  go  far  towards 
keeping  off  the  rust. 

Sometimes  young  people  who  have  acquired  a  rudimentary  knowledge  of  Latin 
hexameter  derive  much  pleasure  from  constructing  "nonsense  verses,"  lines  that 
will  scan,  made  up  of  Latin  words  without  regard  to  sense.  They  are  quick  to 
see  that  their  lines  lack  the  smoothness  of  Virgil's  and  they  want  to  know  why. 
By  a  few  experiments  of  that  kind  they  can  be  lead  to  see,  as  in  no  other  way,  the 
need  of  many  dactyls  and  the  beauty  of  proper  placing  of  cassuras. 

Another  good  exercise  consists  in  reconstructing  a  verse  of  Virgil's.  For  this 
purpose  a  line  not  previously  read  should  be  chosen,  one  which  "makes  sense" 
when  is  loated.  The  six  or  eight  words  constituting  the  lines  are  then  placed 
before  the  pupils  in  a  column  arranged  alphabetically.  This  exercise,  too,  will 
create  a  demand  for  instruction  in  the  technique  of  hexameter,  especially  of  the 
close  of  the  verse. 

It  may  be  worth  while  at  this  stage  of  a  student's  progress  to  take  the  time 
of  a  recitation  hour  to  acquaint  him  with  the  great  difference  between  ancient 
and  mediasval  Latin  verse.    To  that  end  Dies  Irae  may  be  read. 

A  look  at  Prceco  Latinus,  a  modern  magazine  wholly  in  Latin,  never  fails  to 
arouse  intense  interest  in  young  people.    There  is  not  much  in  it  which  is  avail- 
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able  for  classroom  use,  but  the  fact  of  its  existence  appeals  to  them.  It  seems  to 
them  alive. 

Occasionally  the  sense  of  humor  may  be  brought  into  play.  The  third  person 
singular  of  edo  is  likely  to  be  made  a  friend  from  the  first  if  young  people  associate 
it  with  the  ingenious  Equus  est  in  stabulo  sed  non  est — The  horse  is  in  the  stable 
but  does  not  eat. 

When  Anna  is  described  as/cecZens  et  pectora  pugnis  (Ae  IV,  673)  an  opportunity 
is  afforded  to  impress  upon  the  memory  the  word  now  first  met,  and  to  show  its 
etymological  connection  with  old  acquaintances  by  giving  the  ancient  punp«(/»io 
pugnas  pugnat — He  fights  battles  with  his  fist. 

We  are  all  acquainted  with  the  heedless  student  who  translates  Conlucere  faces 
(Ae  IV,  567)  "the  faces  shine,"  or  Germanique  minas  (Ae  IV,  44)  "the  threats  of 
the  German."  To  her  a  rebuke  is  given  by  the  kindly  ridicule  arising  from  the 
story  of  a  young  lady  doing  advanced  work  in  our  State  University.  After  a 
written  examination  in  sight  translation,  in  which  occurred  Virgil's  line,  Bum 
thymo  pascentur  apes,  dum  rore  cicadce — While  the  bees  feed  on  thyme  and  the  grass- 
hoppers on  dew — she  inquired  of  a  classmate,  "Miss  G.,  what  did  those  monkeys 
eat?" 

It  never  ceases  to  excite  my  wonder  to  see  how  classes  differ  from  one  another. 
Coming  up  thru  the  same  school  under  similar  conditions,  it  would  seem  as  tho 
the  aggregate  of  humanity  which  we  term  a  class,  would  be  very  like  the  preced- 
ing, and  the  following  ones.  But  classes  have  just  as  distinct  individuality  as 
the  persons  of  whom  they  are  composed.  So  the  device  which  succeeds  admirably 
one  year,  will  be  a  failure  the  next  in  the  hands  of  a  teacher  who  has  lost  no  jot 
of  his  skill.  A  pressing  need,  then,  is  constant  study  to  fit  the  methods  of  teach- 
ing to  the  group  of  minds  before  one. 

If  a  teacher  studies  unceasingly  the  pupils  whom  he  instructs  and  the  adapta- 
tion of  his  teaching  to  them  individually;  if  he  does  yearly  some  work  new  to 
himself;  if  he  keeps  in  vital  touch  with  the  real  world  so  as  to  be  himself  a  grow- 
ing man,  there  is  little  opportunity  for  rust  to  gather. 


English  Grammar— Its  Use  and  Abuse. 

G   S.  METCALF,  Carpenteria,  California. 
[Extract] 

In  dealing  with  this  much  abused  subject,  English  grammar,  we  do  not 
expect  to  offer  much  that  is  new,  but  simply  to  keep  in  mind  that  which 
has  been  said  very  many  times  by  thinkers  along  this  line  of  thought.  First 
let  us  inquire:  of  what  use  is  the  study  of  grammar  in  our  schools?  Does 
the  study  accomplish  what  is  claimed  for  it  ?  Does  it  deserve  the  prominence 
usually  given  it  ?  How  much  time  should  be  given  it  in  the  grades  ?  It  is 
claimed  by  grammarians  that  thru  the  study  of  English  grammar  is  acquired 
the  ability  to  write  and  speak  the  English  language  correctly;  and  could  this 
claim  be  verified  there  would  be  little  danger  of  giving  the  subject  too  much 
prominence,  for  if  there  is  any  one  thing  to  be  desired  more  than  another  in 
a  common  school  education,  it  is  the  ability  to  write  and  speak  our  mother 
tongue  in  a  clear  and  forcible  manner.  But  the  study  of  formal  grammar 
does  not  reach  this  desideratum.  Most  of  us  as  teachers  would  reverse  this 
dictum  of  the  grammarians  by  saying  that  the  study  of  formal  grammar  does 
not  teach  how  to  speak  and  write  the  English  language  correctly. 
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Development  and   Statement  of  Arithmetical 

Principles. 

LUCILLE  B.  HORNBECK. 
lExtractl 

Soma  one  has  said,  and  rightly,  that  tradition  has  lost  its  power. 
That  because  a  thing  has  been  for  years  past  of  little  value  in  determining 
whether  it  shall  be  in  years  to  come.  The  utilitarian  and  disciplinary  value 
of  each  hour  of  study  in  our  institutions  of  learning  is  under  scrutiny  as 
never  before,  and  the  time  honored  beliefs  are  being  ruthlessly  set  aside. 
The  field  of  knowledge  is  widening  daily,  and  new  studies  are  clamoring  for 
recognition,  and,  as  the  capability  of  the  human  mind  is  limited,  the  battle 
grows  hot  as  to  what  shall  be  allowed  to  go  by  default,  what  retained,  what 
added.  The  attempt  to  adjust  our  schedule  to  the  new  requirements,  with- 
out sacrificing  too  far  the  old,  has  resulted  in  a  congestion  which  too  often 
sacrifices  the  thoroness  for  quantity,  and  substitutes  a  thin  veneer  for  solid 
culture. 

There  are  two  classes  of  so-called  pedagogy,  "birch  pedagogy,"  as  Dr. 
Andrews  calls  it,  and  the  "pedagogy  of  gush."  The  former  is  somewhat  of 
a  grind  and  takes  little  account  of  spontaneity  and  involuntary  interest.  It 
is  hard,  we  can  see  that  in  many  ways  it  is  not  best,  yet  it  has  developed 
men.  The  "pedagogy  of  gush"  is  a  popular  one.  The  pupil  is  educated  to 
believe  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  teacher  to  interest  him  and  keep  him  atten- 
tive. When  his  voluntary  interest  and  enthusiasm  begin  to  wane,  something 
is  wrong  with  the  teacher.  The  mind  thus  educated  cannot  act  unless  under 
great  excitement,  and  the  will  grows  weak  from  not  being  used.  The  men- 
tal discipline  for  the  child  is  lost,  and  the  teacher  has  robbed  him  of  the 
peculiar  joy  that  comes  from  a  truth  obtained  by  his  own  investigation, 
indeed,  from  the  self-respeot  which  is  the  result  of  doing  that  which  should 
be  done,  tho  the  will  may  be,  at  first,  loth  to  perform  its  duty. 

Many  common  school  teachers,  particularly  the  first  and  second  years 
after  leaving  a  Normal  School,  or  College  Department  of  Pedagogy,  proceed 
upon  the  theory  that  they  must  find  some  new  way  of  doing  old  things  in 
arithmetic.  Research!  Research!  Research!  has  been  the  great  cry  of  all 
such.  Research  has  been  a  grand  thing  in  the  domain  of  instructive  educa- 
tion, but  it  belongs  to  the  work  of  a  University  or  Normal  College,  not  to  the 
class  in  arithmetic  in  the  graded  school.  Our  pupils  have  been  made  quite 
too  much  the  victims  of  callow  experimentation.  A  recent  evening  paper 
contained  an  interesting  item  in  regard  to  a  noted  eastern  college.  It  seems 
the  faculty  has  awakened  to  the  evil  tendency  of  the  present  system  toward 
indiscriminate  cramming  and  experimenting,  and  has  decided  that  no 
diploma  of  graduation  shall  be  granted  to  any  student  who  is  not  master  of 
the  fundamental  principles  of  arithmetic,  and  who  cannot  spell  such  words 
as  villian,  receive,  etc. 
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Language  and  English. 

Based  upon  G.  Stanley  Hall's  article  in  September  Forum,  1901,  "The 
Ideal  School  as  Based  Upon  Child  Study." 

EMILY  M.  STETSON,  COVINA. 
[Extract.] 

Perhaps  one  of  the  cleverest  articles  that  has  been  written  within  the  last  few 
months  is  that  of  6.  Stanley  Hall,  which  has  been  under  review  this  morning. 
I  say  cleverest,  because  from  the  few  suggestions,  it  seems  so  sensible  for  our  every- 
day wants,  and  yet,  ideal,  as  it  has  never  been  put  into  practice,  for,  a9  Mr.  Hall 
says,  "This  ideal  school  exists  nowhere,  but  its  methods  are  valid  everywhere.  It- 
is  essentially  the  school'invisible,  not  made  with  hands  (eternal  in  the  heavens). 
It  could  be  organized  to-morrow." 

Whether  we  could  actually  put  his  theories  into  practice  in  our  public 
schools,  as  they  now  exist,  is  tho  question  for  you  to  settle  for  yourselves  after 
hearing  the  many  sides  to  this  question.  Of  course,  an  ideal  is  impracticable 
from  its  very  nature,  because,  as  soon  as  the  plane  of  the  ideal  is  reached,  the  motive 
power  which  carried  you  to  that  place  pushes  on  the  position  of  the  ideal  to  a. 
point  as  much  in  advance  of  the  position  obtained,  as  the  original  ideal  was  from 
our  first  foundation.  Hence,  altho  6.  Stanley  Hall  gives  an  ideal  plane  for  a 
school,  perhaps  when  he  has  found  his  millionaire  who  is  to  erect  the  school  in 
which  he  is  to  house  ''that  thing  not  made  with  hands,"  that  he  will  find,  after 
all,  the  "  eternal  in  the  heavens  "  is  the  only  place  it  can  live  and  have  life,  and 
that  four  walls,  no  matter  how  beautiful,  cannot  hold  a  thing  nature  has  arranged 
differently.  Altho  he  may  have  been  able  to  clutch  out  a  few  feathers  from  his 
pedagogical  ideal,  the  bird  itself  has  escaped  unharmed,  still  to  sing  far  up  in 
the  blue,  and  only  nature  can  draw  out  the  real  music,  as  the  wind  from  the 
iEolian  harp. 

But  there  must  be  men  who  "  dream  dreams,  and  see  visions  "  There  are  al- 
ways those  who  make  theories  for  others  to  test;  there  is,  of  a  necessity,  men 
whose  heads  reach  far  into  the  clouds.  I  would  not  stand  in  judgment  on  such,  for 
they  are  the  inspirers,  perchance,  of  the  age.  They  incite  in  leveler  heads  prac- 
tical action, — their  visions  may  portend  great  things  for  the  future. 


Commercial    English. 


E.  H.  DONNEU,. 
[Extract.l 

For  commercial  English,  force  should  be  held  in  the  highest  esteem,  next  tc- 
clearness  of  the  sentence.  Beauty  of  expression  is  scarcely  to  be  thought  of.  It 
should  be  constantly  borne  in  mind  that  you  are  not  attempting  to  develop  what 
is  commonly  known  as  literary  style:  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  business  literary 
style.  Your  object  is  not  literary  in  any  sense;  it  is  to  instruct  in  the  clear, 
forceful  expression  of  cold,  hard  facts. 

With  the  exception  of  business  correspondence,  which  I  have  found  partic- 
ularly well  suited  to  the  purpose  of  training  in  commercial  English,  I  have  dis- 
covered nothing  so  well  adapted  to  this  use  as  news  stories  and  advertisements. 
The  news  story  contains  all  the  qualities  necessary  for  the  purpose.  It  contains 
more  facts,  and  must  be  expressed  in  fewer  words,  than  any  other  kind  of  writ- 
ing. In  the  story  "Jimmy  Harrison,  of  519  South  Hill  street  a  boy  17  years 
old.  in  the  employ  of  the  Los  Angeles  Box  Factory,  was  the  victim  of  a  bicycle 
accident  at  Eighth  and  Spring  streets  last  night  at  9  o'clock,"  there  are  more 
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facts  than  will  be  found  in  mo9t  any  equally  long  sentence  that  is  to  be  found  in 
literary  productions.  Clearness,  brevity,  force,  a  driving  straight  at  the  point, 
are  the  characteristics  of  good  news  writing,  these  are  also  the  qualties  that 
should  be  observed  in  good  business  writing,  and,  therefore,  we  can  take  no  bet- 
ter subjects  for  drill  than  news  stories. 

Another  class  of  writing  that  is  well  suited  to  the  teaching  of  Commercial 
English  is  the  advertisement.  Ads  furnish  good  practice  material  for  two  rea- 
sons; they  are  good  examples  of  clear,  brief,  and  forceful  style,  and  in  practicing 
the  writing  of  ads  the  student  acquires  a  large  amount  of  valuable  information 
concerning  the  importance  of  advertising. 

It  is  erroneously  supposed  by  many  that  advertisements  are  untruthful  fakes, 
used  to  deceive  the  people.  Not  many  years  ago,  much  of  the  advertising  in  peri- 
odicals was  justly  characterized  in  this  way.  But  this  view  of  advertising  is  no 
longer  held  by  those  who  understand  the  subject.  If  a  business  is  to  be  built  up, 
it  is  no  more  allowable  to  misrepresent  the  goods  by  advertisement  than  by  the 
words  of  the  salesman.  The  immense  businesses  that  have  been  built  up  by  judi- 
cious, systematic,  truthful  advertising  testify  to  its  importance.  The  Scott's 
Emulsion  Co.  is  said  to  expend  $600,000  annually  for  advertising.  The  Eastman 
Kodak  Co.,  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Co.,  and  the  Pears'  Soap  Co.,  are  each  said 
to  pay  out  annually  $500,000  for  the  same  purpose.  The  Ladies'  Home  Journal 
receives  $4,000  each  issue  for  its  last  page.  The  Century  Magazine  is  said  to  re- 
ceive $400,  and  Munsey's  $262.50  a  page  for  advertising.  The  Hamburger  Co. 
has  in  its  employ  two  ad  writers  and  an  artist  who  do  nothing  but  advertise  the 
People's  Store.  Several  of  the  other  large  stores  employ  ad  writers,  and  there  are 
in  the  city  four  ad  writing  firms,  who  have  as  clients  most  of  the  remaining  large 
firms. 

The  value  of  advertising  is  proportionately  as  great  to  the  small  business  man 
as  to  the  great  business  firm.  There  is  no  business  so  small  that  it  cannot  be 
benefited  by  good  advertising. 


Primitive  Music. 

E.  F.  Kubel,  Los  ADgeles,  California. 
[Extract.] 

The  subject  of  primitive  music,  that  is,  music  of  spontaneous  growth, 
with  which  Art  had  nothing  to  do,  is  so  fascinating,  yet  of  so  intricate  and 
far-reaching  a  character,  that  I  can  only  revert  briefly  and  in  the  sketchiest 
manner  to  it.  Primitive  music  began  with  the  world.  Had  one  authentic 
means  of  verification,  there  would  be  shown  a  close  resemblance  between 
the  music  of  the  savages  of  modern  times  and  that  of  the  rude  people  of  pre- 
historic times.  In  comparing  the  music  of  nations  and  tribes,  far  apart  on 
the  globe,  differing  in  customs  and  manners,  a  close  relationship  is  easily 
discoverable,  which  can  only  be  accounted  for  on  the  hypothesis  that  the 
strains  have  come  down  from  an  early,  homogeneous  race.  The  first  musi- 
cal impulse  that  a  savage  recognizes  is  that  of  rhythm,  not  of  tone.  The 
rhythmic  impulse  is  primary;  the  tendency  of  certain  motions,  which  are 
the  expression  of  emotional  excitement,  to  recur  in  regular  rhythmic  pulsa- 
tions, is  inherent  in  the  constitution  of  human  nature.  The  modern  craze 
for  "rag-time,"  which  is  happily  dying  out,  is  due  to  the  savage  element 
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that  lurks  in  the  make-up  of  the  average  person  of  small  education,  to  whom 
the  striking  and  sharply  accented  rhythm  that  marks  this  class  of  tunes, 
appeals  very  strongly.  Richard  Wallascheck,  in  his  work  on  '  Primitive 
Music,"  points  out  that  "senant"  rhythm  is  a  most  important  factor  in  the 
expression  of  savage  emotion.  The  rhythm  of  a  war  dance  beaten  on  a  hol- 
low log  is  vastly  more  effective  than  when  beaten  on  a  solid  tree  or  post. 
The  rhythm  beaten  on  a  skin  stretched  tightly  over  the  end  of  such  a  log  is 
still  more  effective,  which  shows  us  a  tone  which  has  a  more  or  less  definite 
musical  quality;  hence,  it  becomes  clear  that  the  most  effective  rhythm  is  that 
which  tends  to  the  production  of  musical  tone.  We  clap  our  hands  together  to 
show  emotion  at  a  musical  or  similar  performance;  other  peoples  shout, 
others  again  stamp  their  feet.  These  expressions  are  rhythmical  in  charac- 
ter, and  the  shouts  of  savages  after  a  while  come  to  be  musical  and  to  assume 
a  monotone  of  definite  pitch,  or  often,  in  successive  tones  which  bear  to  each 
■other  well  defined  pitch- relations.  There  is  a  scientific  truth  in  the  study 
of  primitive  music,  which  has  its  equivalent  in  the  study  of  the  great  natural 
forces.  It  is  this:  that  when  primitive  man  begins  to  produce  musical  tones 
varying  in  pitch,  the  successive  melodic  intervals  must  occur  along  the  line  of 
least  resistance.  He  has  no  theory,  no  idea  of  the  science  of  music;  he  is 
simply  an  animal  giving  expression  to  his  feelings  in  tones  more  or  less 
musical,  and  he  goes  about  it  in  the  easiest  and  the  most  natural  way  to 
make  the  tone  fit  and  express  what  he  feels  at  the  time.  Hence,  it  comes 
about  that  what  the  savage  utters  in  this  way,  under  the  stress  of  his  feel- 
ings, he  produces  spontaneously,  and  so  it  is  evident  that  this  simplest  form 
of  music  is  the  result  of  spontaneity.  It  can  also  be  appreciated  that  the 
early  savage,  like  the  modern  healthy  boy,  was  not  satisfied  with  the  noise 
he  made  with  his  throat,  and  so  he  clapped  his  hands  together,  or  took  into 
these  pieces  of  hard  wood;  he  learned  that  a  cow's  horn  or  hollow  tube  held 
great  possibilities  for  noise  making,  and  so  it  followed  that  drums  and  trum- 
pets were  a  natural  sequence  in  the  order  of  his  early  development.  But 
with  these  instruments  he  stopped. 


Arithmetic. 


JOHN   LOOMIS. 
[Extract.] 

Now,  take  for  example,  such  a  class  as  it  enters  the  seventh  grade,  and  begins 
the  study  of  percentage.  The  teacher,  full  of  enthusiasm,  and  plans,  and 
theories,  launches  her  pupils  forth  on  its  ocean  depths.  They  straightway  foun" 
der  in  the  shallows  of  decimals.  Fractions  beset  them,  and  upset  them  at  every 
point.  That  innocent  little  circling  eddy,  ''What  is  t  of  12?  and  12  is  i  of 
what?  "  becomes  a  veritable  whirlpool  to  swallow  them.  Why,  even  long  di- 
vision, yes,  addition  itself,  cut  many  a  seam  and  gash.  It  is  then  we  are  in  dan- 
ger of  criticising  the  work  of  the  former  teacher,  but  she,  poor  soul,  is  not  to 
blame.  She  didn't  have  time  enough.  Now,  we  must  spend  half  our  term  in  re- 
pairs, and  then  away  we  go,  in  much  patched,  but  still  leaking  crafts,  racing  over 
those  important  formulas,  and  bringing  up  at  the  goal  June  first,  overloaded  with 
undeveloped  principles.    No  wonder  we  are  sometimes  met  by  a  declaration  from 
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a  good,  old-fashioned  father,  that  he  "  haint  had  a  quarter  as  much  schoolin'  as 
Johnnie,  but  he  can  figger  out  a  hull  sum  while  Johnnie  is  tryin  to  decide  whether 
to  add  or  subtract." 

A  second  cause  for  cramming  is  the  fact  that  too  often  a  teacher's  standing 
depends  upon  the  proportion  of  the  class  she  is  able  to  "pass"  at  the  county  exam- 
ination. Perhaps  an  illustration  will  best  show  my  meaning.  Some  years  ago 
a  teacher  was  elected  to  a  sixth  grade  in  a  certain  small  town  in  this  county.  It 
was  her  first  school,  and  before  beginning  work,  she  was  informed  that  her 
predecessor  had  failed  to  give  satisfaction,  because  only  a  few  of  her  class  had 
been  promoted.  This  was  a  powerful  stimulus  to  get  that  class  ready  for  the  next 
examination.  There  was  special  preparation  upon  subjects  most  frequently 
asked  for.  Pupils  were  drilled  upon  catchy  problems,  and  the  last  six  weeks  of 
the  year  were  devoted  chiefly  to  what  is  called  review.  It  was,  in  reality,  cram- 
ming. The  result  was,  that  some  passed  who  were  afterward  rightly  demoted  for 
inefficient  work.  It  would  seem  that  the  city  teacher  who  makes  her  own  pro- 
motions need  not  have  this  excuse.  But  she  has  rival  schools  of  her  own  grade  to 
contend  with,  and  it  is  well  if  she  can  make  as  good  showing  as  they.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  a  teacher's  work  is  gauged  so  much  by  quantity,  and  so  little  by 
quality.  "  Not  how  much,  but  how  well,"  is  an  excellent  motto  to  place  over  a 
teacher's  desk  at  promotion  time.  Then  she  must  needs  be  brave,  to  bear  the 
complaints  of  fond  parents,  and  the  denunciations  of  principals  and  school 
boards. 


The  Aim  in  the  Teaching  of  History. 

E.  KATE  REA. 

[Extract]. 

There  are  several  aims  which  the  teacher  should  keep  in  mind  in  the 
teaching  of  history.  It  is  not  my  intention,  nor  would  I  have  time,  if  I  tic- 
sired,  to  name  all  of  them  and  discuss  each  in  turn.  In  the  time  allowed 
me,  I  "will  name  some  of  the  more  important,  and  discuss  those  which  seem 
to  me  the  moi-e  important. 

First,  that  which  many  strive-  for  in  the  teaching  of  history  is  the  ac- 
quirement of  a  large  body  of  useful  facts.  This  is,  in  itself,  most  difficult, 
and  the  least  important  outcome  of  historical  study.  Facts,  of  themselves, 
are  hard  to  learn,  even  when  supported  by  ai-tificial  methods  of  memorizing, 
and  the  value  of  detached  historical  facts  is  small  in  proportion  to  the  effort 
necessary  to  acquire  and  retain  them.  Facts  in  history  are  like  digits  in 
arithmetic ;  they  are  learned  only  as  a  means  to  an  end.  If  we  do  not  give 
the  end,  the  means  are  useless. 

The  next  is  the  training  of  the  mind.  In  this  respect  history  has  a  value 
different  from,  but  in  no  way  inferior  to,  that  of  language,  mathematics, 
and  science.  The  mind  is  chiefly  developed  in  three  ways:  by  cultivating 
the  powers  of  discriminating  observation;  by  strengthening  the  logical 
faculty  of  following  an  argument  from  point  to  point;  and  by  improving 
the  process  of  comparison,  that  is,  the  judgment. 

As  studies  in  language  and  in  natural  sciences  are  best  adapted  to  cul- 
tivate the  habits  of  observation ;  as  mathematics  are  the  traditional  training 
of  the  reasoning  faculties ;  so  history  and  its  allied  branches  are  better 
adapted  than  any  other  studies  to  promote  the  invaluable  mental  power 
which  we  call  the  judgment.  History  is  a  subject  unequalled  for  its  oppor- 
tunities of  comparison,  for  it  is  preeminently  a  study  of  the  relation  between 
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cause  and  effect.  And  as  judgment  is  mainly  a  process  of  comparison,  then 
history  must  offer  unequalled  opportunities  for  its  development,  and  we,  as 
teachers,  must  not  let  these  opportunities  pass  by. 


Geography  as  a  Factor  in  Education. 

JAS.  F.  CHAMBERLAIN,  State  Normal  School. 
[Extractl . 

This  is  an  occasion  of  unusual  importance.  For  nine  jrears,  we  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Southern  California  Teachers'  Association,  have  been  meeting 
annually  to  discuss  various  subjects  which  enter  into  our  daily  work,  but  it 
has  remained  for  the  present  management  to  establish  a  Geography  Round 
Table,  where  teachers  who  are  especially  interested  in  this  subject  can  meet 
and  consider  its  present  condition  and  its  improvement. 

Geography,  and  more  particularly  so-called  political  geography,  is  one  of 
the  last  subjects  to  feel  the  rejuvenating  influence  of  the  ' '  New  Education,'' 
and  we  must  admit  that  it  still  lacks  much  of  being  thoroly  organized  and 
definitely  established.  This  is,  in  part,  due  to  the  old  —  that  which  has 
been  handed  down  to  us.  Teachers,  as  a  rule,  have  not  considered  it 
necessary  to  prepare  themselves  in  this  branch ;  to  make  a  special  study  of 
the  subject  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  its  relation  to  the  learner  and  to 
other  branches  of  study.  In  a  word,  altho  the  key-note  was  struck  by  Ritter 
many  years  ago,  we  do  not  yet  recognize  it  in  our  teaching. 

Again,  it  is  due  to  the  character  and  the  improper  use  of  our  text-books. 
Altho  there  has  been  much  improvement  in  them  during  the  last  five  years, 
we,  in  California,  are  still  struggling  along  with  our  out-of-date  text. 

Education  is   the  development  of  character.     It  is,  in  its  ideal  state, 

present  highest  living  and  a  preparation  for  future  highest  living.     Sue- 

essful  living  consists  largely  in  adaptation  to  one's  environment.     Human 

nvironment  may  be  roughly  classified  as  physical  and  social.  The  influence 

of  the  first  factor  should  be  brought  out  thru  the  study  of  topography,  coast- 

ine,  drainage,  climatic  conditions,  soil,  natural  resources.     This  does  not 

pertain  to  the  work  of  the  secondary  school  alone,  but  has  reference  to  the 

work  of  the  common  school  as  well. 

The  influence  of  the  second  factor  is  seen  through  a  study  of  human  or- 
ganization. Man  is  much  more  dependent  npon  his  social  environment 
today  than  he  was  one  hundred  years  ago.  The  essence  of  geography  is 
the  study  of  the  relations  of  man  to  his  home — the  earth.  To  illustrate:  The 
study  of  Egypt  should  show  pupils  how  that  country  has  for  untold  centuries 
been  dependent  upon  the  river  Nile.  How  the  supporting  capacity  of  the  valley 
is  governed  by  the  spread  of  the  flood-waters,  and  how,  in  the  past,  the  re- 
sults of  these  environing  conditions  were  manifested  in  the  mental  as  well 
as  the  physical  lives  of  the  people.  In  proof  of  which,  witness  their  deifi- 
cation of  the  stream,  their  hymns  and  sacrifices  offered  to  it.  The  influence 
of  the  construction  of  the  three  great  dams  should  be  shown.  These  will 
increase  the  area  of  tillable  land,  add  to  the  population  and  wealth  of  the 
valley,  and  so  increase  the  present  great  output  of  cotton  that  cotton  growers 
in  the  United  States  will  suffer. 
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Improved  Methods  in  Teaching  Stenography. 

W.  H.  WAGNER. 
[Extract]. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  upon  the  subject  of  how  the  pupil  may- 
best  acquire  a  vocabulary,  and  at  the  same  time  attain  speed.  This  question 
has  been  pretty  well  settled  by  the  more  modern  methods  introduced  by  some 
of  our  teachers,  one  of  which  is  to  require  the  pupil,  after  he  has  mastered 
the  principles  of  analysis,  to  select,  daily,  from  five  hundred  to  one  thousand, 
or  more,  words,  depending  upon  the  time  which  the  pupil  has  for  prepara- 
tion; write  them  carefully  into  his  best  style  of  shorthand,  read  the  same 
once,  twice,  or  oftener,  perhaps,  when  reading  is  difficult  for  the  pupil,  and 
correct  any  errors  in  the  writing  which  he  may  detect.  In  class,  the  teacher 
gives  a  dictation  for  transcript  on  the  typewriter,  which  is  returned  to  the 
teacher  to  be  graded.  This  gives  opportunity  for  acquiring  a  wide  range  of 
vocabulary,  much  reading,  both  from  the  carefully  written  notes  of  the  pupil 
and  those  taken  in  graded  dictation,  for  speed.  It  also  affords  the  the  teacher 
a  good  opportunity  for  grading  the  pupil. 

But  to  acquire  alertness  of  mind  and  dexterity  of  finger  movement  requires 
a  great  deal  of  practice  and  special  speed  drill  work.  This  is  best  accom- 
plished by  continued  strenuous  effort  by  the  pupil  in  writing  from  dictation. 

The  pupil  having  learned  the  principles  of  the  art  thoroly  is  required,  at 
each  step  of  advancement,  to  practice  upon  the  exercises,  particularly  the 
sentences,  until  he  is  able  to  write  them  accurately  at  a  good  rate  of  speed. 
It  is  generally  agreed  that  more  thoroness  in  the  ground-work  is  necessary, 
teaching  the  pupil  to  write  his  exercises  accurately  and  with  perfect  readiness; 
that  no  advance  lesson  should  be  taken  until  each  preceding  lesson  has  been 
completely  mastered.  Much  repetition  in  writing  is  essential,  for  not  until 
the  mind  is  relieved  of  the  burden  of  spelling  the  word  will  the  hand  form 
the  outline  easily  and  fluently. 

It  is  difficult  for  the  teacher  to  dictate  to  a  class  and,  at  the  same  time, 
see  that  the  pupil  writes  correctly,  to  say  nothing  of  assisting  him  as  he 
writes,  in  getting  the  proper  movement,  correct  outlines,  and  position  of  the 
hand.  To  do  this  the  teacher  should  be  relieved  from  the  burden  of  having 
to  dictate  to  the  class.  For  this  purpose  the  phonograph,  as  a  dictator,  has 
recently  been  substituted.  The  lesson  assigned  for  preparation  by  the  class 
is  placed  upon  the  phonographic  record,  and,  when  the  class  is  ready  for 
recitation,  the  machine  is  adjusted  and  set  in  motion  for  dictating  the  lesson, 
and  as  the  pupils  write  the  teacher  may  be  engaged  examining  their  work, 
assisting  when  necessary,  and  grading  them. 

Aside  from  the  relief  thus  given  the  teacher,  the  machine  dictation  has  a 
salutary  effect  upon  the  pupil;  he  will  work  harder  and  longer  after  the 
machine  dictation  than  from  that  of  the  teacher,  owing  to  a  peculiar  fascina- 
tion which  it  lends.  This  leads  the  pupil  on  in  continuous  effort.  It  is 
during  this  continued,  strenuous  effort,  when  the  hand  becomes  weary,  that 
it  follows  lines  of  least  resistance  and  develops  ease  of  movement,  fluency 
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and  neatness  in  construction  of  outlines,  while  it  also  cultivates  the  habit  of 
careful  listening  and  accurate  hearing. 

The  use  of  the  phonograph  as  a  helper  is  the  latest  innovation  by  the 
shorthand  teacher,  and,  while  there  are  some  objections  to  its  use,  the 
advantages  it  affords  are  many  times  greater. 


History  in  the  Grammar  Grades. 

F.  E.  LITTLE 
[Extract] 

Do  we  see  weaknesses  in  society  or  in  public  office  at  home  ?  How  can 
we  best  determine  a  weakness  in  our  own  character  ?  The  answer  is,  by 
studying  others  and  then  looking  within  ourselves  for  the  same,  and  by  so 
doing,  correct  them. 

What  prompted  Aaron  Burr  to  do  as  he  did  ?  Was  it  selfishness,  false 
pride,  love  of  money,  depraved  ambition  or  political  jealousy  ?  Would  you 
allow  you  ambition  to  overcome  your  honor  so  far  that  you  could  try  to 
found  an  empire  out  of  a  part  of  your  country  ?  The  child  might  answer, 
"Yes,  I  could  if  I  were  constituted  like  Burr."  But  here  comes  the  oppor- 
tunity of  warding  off  such  inclinations  as  Burr  had,  and  instead,  planting  a 
love  of  purity  and  honor  in  the  heart. 

There  is  no  character  in  all  history  where  the  spirit  of  emulation  can  be 
so  effectively  planted  in  the  heart  of  the  child  so  holding  before  him  the 
growth  into  manhood  of  our  great  Abraham  Lincoln. 

What  made  him  the  man  he  was  ?  Honesty  of  purpose  when  a  boy. 
Unless  he  had  developed  along  that  line,  he  never  could  have  been  so  far- 
seeing,  patient  and  firm,  when  nearly  all  the  political  leaders  forsook  him  in 
the  darkest  hour  of  our  nation's  peril,  and  still  hang  on  believing  that  the 
noblest  of  our  nation's  sons  would  help  him  to  redeem  the  country. 

Do  we  find  such  a  character  in  our  school,  our  social  or  political  life  in 
Anaheim  ?  What  deeds  have  you  ever  seen  any  one  do  in  Anaheim,  that 
you  could  call  heroic  and  noble  ?  Does  it  require  as  much  courage  to  per- 
form some  duty  in  our  home  as  was  exhibited  by  the  great  president  when 
at  the  head  of  the  nation  ? 

The  habit  of  associating  present  affairs  with  the  topics  under  considera- 
tion in  class  recitations  brings  history  teaching  down  to  a  practical  science. 

When  the  people  objected  to  using  public  money  for  internal  improve- 
ments about  the  time  of  the  building  of  the  Erie  Canal,  what  were  the 
reasons  ? 

Have  any  of  the  pupils  read  President  Roosevelt's  message  pertaining  to 
the  reclaiming  of  the  arid  lands?  Probably  some  one  has,  if  so,  let  him  tell 
something  which  he  said.  Do  you  think  the  president  questioned  the  un- 
constitutionality of  it  ?  Do  you  think  there  are  any  men  in  congress  now 
who  will  object  ?  Is  it  better  to  use  the  money  that  way  than  expending  it 
upon  war  vessels  ? 

I  would  also  try  to  get  at  some  of  the  political  evils  of  the  day  whenever 
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an  opportunity  offers  by  way  of  suggestions  thrown  out  thru  some  course  of 
past  historical  event.  We  can  find  plenty  of  instances  where  ignorance, 
love  of  money,  unholy  ambition,  or  political  pulls  have  taken  possession  of 
men  in  office  and  incited  them  on  to  wrong  doing.  How  did  congressmen 
act  in  regard  to  the  Credit  Mobilier  ?  Did  they  ever  vote  themselves  back 
pay  ?  If  you  were  a  congressman  and  you  believed  it  was  best  to  locate  the 
harbor  at  San  Pedro,  and  some  of  the  forces  of  a  great  railroad  should 
approach  you  and  offer  you  political  preference,  or  something  else,  not  to 
cast  your  vote  for  said  harbor,  would  you  yield  ? 

Would  you  vote  for  the  Nicaragua  Canal;  if  so,  why  ? 


Kindergarten   and    Primary  Language   Work. 

R.  L.  POTTER 
[An  Abstract] 

Reviewing  for  a  moment  the  benefits  of  the  kindergarten,  we  note  the 
following: 

i.  It  is  the  connecting  link  between  the  freedom  of  the  home  and  the 
restraint  of  the  schoolroom,  mitigating  the  suddenness  of  the  change. 

2.  The  mind  development  consequent  on  the  presence  and  inspiration  of 
the  music,  pictures,  games  and  materials 

3.  The  development  of  the  directing  power  of  the  mind  from  following 
dictation,  etc. 

4.  Training  of  accurate  observation. 
These  are  but  a  few  of  its  values. 

The  greatest  value — especially  as  it  bears  on  the  work  immediately  fol- 
fowing — is  the  training  in  expression.  The  plastic  materials  of  the  kinder- 
garten furnish  the  children  with  unlimited  opportunities  to  express  themselves. 
From  objects  made,  the  children  are  encouraged  to  tell  what  they  mean — if 
they  have  illustrated  a  story — to  reproduce  it  orally.  Here  comes  in  the 
language  value  of  the  story.  A  most  important  training  the  children  get  in 
the  kindergarten  and  continue  in  the  first  grade  is  that  of  illustrating  stories 
by  means  of  drawing  and  color  work.  From  these  illustrations  the  children 
are  encouraged  to  tell  the  story.  And  this  develops  into  the  language  work 
of  the  primary  grade.  In  primary  language  work  the  object  is,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  twofold, — to  learn  to  express  the  thoughts  of  others, — -that  is,  read- 
ing, and  to  learn  to  express  one's  own  thoughts, — that  is,  composition,  at 
first  oral,  afterwards  written. 

The  distinct  value  of  the  oral  reproduction  of  the  story  is  also  twofold, — 
it  draws  out  the  vocabulary  the  children  already  possess  and  gives  the  teacher 
opportunity  to  correct  it,  and  it  enlarges  the  vocabulary,  because  in  the 
reproduction  there  is  a  tendency  to  use  the  new  words  that  have  been  given. 
This  emphasizes  the  necessity  of  correctness  of  expression,  to  say  the 
least,  on  the  part  'of  the  teacher.  For  the  time  being  the  story  represents  to 
the  children  literature,  and  tviev  are  entitled  to  the  best.      When  the 
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children  have^  become  accustomed  to  express  their  ideas  orally  with  ease, 
they  no  longer  dread  the  written  composition  work  that  comes  later.  Given: 
ideas,  vocabulary,  ability  to  form  the  script;  result:  an  essay  or  story  which 
has  a  distinct  educational  value.  Still  further  result:  the  ability  to  receive 
impressions,  thoughts,  ideas  from  the  world  without, — picture  them  to  the 
mind,  formulate  them,  express  them. 

And  the  ultimate  aim  of  all  language  work  is  this:  ability  to  receive  from 
words,  written  or  spoken,  their  full  and  proper  contents;  and  the  ability  to 
give  to  words,  written  or  spoken,  their  full  and  proper  meaning;  and  so  to 
make  of  our  beautiful  and  wonderful  language  a  well  mastered  means  of 
communication  with  the  minds  about  us. 


Some  of  the  Normal  and  Diseased  Conditions  of  the  Physical 
Life  of  the  Child  as  Related  to  its  Edncation, 

DR.  GEO.  E.  ABBOTT,  Pasadena,  Cal. 
[Extract.] 

Jnst  here  I  am  going  to  get  into  trouble  with  my  brother  doctors,  for  I  am 
going  to  defraud  them  out  of  a  visit  or  two  by  advising  you  to  have  not  only  a 
family  physician,  but  also  a  family  dentist. 

Most  parents  think  the  teething  of  the  baby  is  a  natural  process,  and  will 
take  care  of  itself;  that  the  milk  teeth,  as  they  are  called,  or  the  temporary  set, 
are  quite  unimportant;  that  they  need  no  care;  that  if  they  decay  and  are  lost, 
it  is  of  no  moment,  for  others  will  come  to  take  their  place  by  and  by. 

This  is  a  fatal  mistake.  Dentition  is  a  critical  period  of  the  child-life.  The 
first  set  of  teeth  must  last  the  child  for  the  first  six  or  seven  years  of  its  life. 
Upon  them  depends  the  careful  mastication  of  its  food  for  those  years.  The 
teeth  must  do  the  hard  grinding  so  as  to  save  the  soft  coats  of  the  stomach  from 
overwork,  resulting  in  poor  assimilation,  poor  nutrition,  poor  mentality. 

If  the  first  set  of  teeth  are  not  maintained,  the  dental  arches  are  apt  to 
shrink,  and  the  upper  and  lower  jaw  become  dwarfed,  and  the  second,  or  perma- 
nent set  of  teeth  become  crowded,  cramped,  poorly  developed,  erupted  irregularly, 
and  subject  to  early  decay,  and  teeth  that  should  last  to  sixty  and  seventy  years 
of  age,  are  lost  at  thirty  and  forty,  or  even  a  few  years  after  they  appear. 

Do  not  fail,  therefore,  to  select  carefully  a  family  dentist,  and  place  the 
baby's  teeth  under  his  skilled  care.  Take  your  child  to  him  regularly,  at  first 
every  few  months,  until  the  milk  teeth  are  all  well  grown,  then  every  six  months 
at  least. 

This  will  secure  a  clear  and  distinct  articulation  of  the  words  in  speaking, 
reading,  and  singing. 

When  the  second,  or  permanent  set  of  teeth  appear,  usually  about  the  sixth 
year,  follow  your  family  dentist's  advice.  Let  him  extract  a  temporary  tooth, 
even  if  it  causes  a  disfigurement  for  a  time,  if  it  is  interfering  with  the  coming 
of  a  permanent  tooth. 

These  frequent  visits  to  a  dentist  will  seem  to  many  an  unnecessary  expense, 
but  when  one  recalls  the  bearing  of  a  good  set  of  teeth  upon  the  physical  life  of  a 
child,  not  only  during  childhood,  but  throughout  life,  their  relation  to  digestion 
and  health,  to  say  nothing  of  their  effect  upon  the  beauty  of  a  young  lady,  or  the 
attractiveness  of  a  young  gentleman,  one  will  see  that  one  must  make  every  effort 
to  secure  the  perfect  condition  of  the  teeth.  Many  a  young  lady  has  studied  her 
teeth  in  the  mirror  and  turned  away,  sighing,  "Why  did  fattier  and  mother  ne- 
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gleet  me  so  when  a  little  child?"    I  beg  of  you  to  deny  yourselves,  deny  the  child, 
and  secure  the  services  of  an  intelligent,  conscientious,  family  dentist. 

Many  of  our  Eastern  schools  have  a  "school  physician,"  a  lady,  whose  duty  is 
to  inspect  the  children,  and  advise  with  the  teachers  in  cases  of  illness,  especially 
in  times  of  epidemics.  Pasadena  ought  to  have  such  a  school  officer,  and  a  "school 
dentist  "  as  well,  who  would  give  the  parents  advice  in  regard  to  the  dental 
troubles  of  the  school  children. 

I  cannot  dismiss  our  little  patient  without  reminding  you  that  a  child's 
stomach  is  like  its  pocket.  It  accepts  and  retains  everything.  Many  children  bolt 
their  food  and  run  for  play,  with  a  resulting  slow  digestion,  poor  circulation,  stu- 
pid mental  action,  and  lack  of  application  to  study.  They  should  be  given  a  time 
limit  for  their  meals,  and  required  to  sit  at  the  table  till  the  time  has  elapsed. 
This  will  quickly  cause  them  to  eat  slowly,  and  masticate  their  food  thoroly. 

At  least  twenty  minutes  for  breakfast,  fifteen  minutes  for  lunch  and  supper, 
and  thirty  minutes  for  dinner,  should  be  insisted  upon.  A  longer  time  would  often 
be  much  better.  Large  amounts  of  sugar,  pastry,  or  rich  candies,  create  indiges- 
tion. A  little  sugar,  a  little  plain  candy,  especially  molasses  candy,  will  help 
them  digest  fats,  and  will  do  them  good. 

Probably  nothing  is  more  detrimental  to  the  physical  life  of  the  chiid  than 
the  neglect  of  the  sewerage  system  of  the  body.  Attention,  and  not  neglect, 
should  be  insisted  upon,  and  will  be  conducive  to  a  good  physical  condition  and  a 
clear  intellect. 


Is  Enough  Time  and  Prominence  Given  to  the  Subject  of 
Arithmetic  in  Our  School  Programs? 

ROBERT  L.  FRAISHEE,  Anaheim. 
[Extract] 

"Is  sufficient  time  and  prominence  given  to  the  subject  of  Arithmetic  in  the 
arrangement  cf  our  course  of  study?  " 

If  in  the  discussion  of  any  educational  problem  we  should  take  our  view  from 
the  high  standpoint  of  ideal  education,  that  education  in  which  the  training 
approaches  nearest  to  perfection  in  the  things  which  most  subserve  complete  liv- 
ing, we  shall  be  able  to  form  a  more  comprehensive  idea  of  the  relation  of  its 
several  details.  In  the  arrangement  of  a  course  of  study  from  this  standpoint, 
the  attention  should  be  directed  to  all  subjects  of  the  curriculum,  greatest  where 
the  value  is  greatest,  less  where  the  value  is  less,  and  least  where  the  value  is 
least. 

It  is  therefore  necessary  for  us  to  have  some  understanding  of  the  relative 
practical  and  educational  value  of  arithmetic  as  a  subject  to  be  included  in  our 
-courses  of  study.   * 

The  value  of  arithmetic  as  a  study  may  be  considered  under  three  principal 
heads. 

1st:  As  to  the  practicability  of  its  application  in  the  business  of  gaining  a 
livelihood. 

2nd:  The  value  of  the  study  of  arithmetic  as  a  developer  of  the  reasoning 
powers. 

3rd:  The  value  of  a  knowledge  of  arithmetic  as  a  foundation  for  higher  work 
in  pure  and  applied  mathematics. 

■We  must  judge  of  whether  sufficient  time  and  prominence  is  given  to  the 
subject  of  arithmetic  by  the  amount  of  the  knowledge  of  its  principles  the  pupils 
possess  when  they  finish  the  subject,  basing  our  judgment  upon  the  strength  of 
the  demands  made  of  the  children  from  the  three  sources  above  mentioned. 

Presuming  that  the  average  teacher  recognizes  the  importance  of  obeying  the 
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law  of  relative  value  of  subjects  in  teaching  his  classes,  and  will  arrange  his  pro- 
gram accordingly,  we  are  left  the  only  alternative  of  concluding  that  our  courses 
of  study  attempt  so  much  that  nothing  is  done  well.  I  believe  that  the  subject 
of  arithmetic  is  of  such  vital  importance  that  we  cannot  afford  to  slight  it.  The 
subject  should  be  placed  in  its  complete  and  proper  sphere,  even  if  the  result 
should  effect  the  crowding  out  of  our  course  of  instruction  some  of  the  studies 
thBt  are  now  included  in  it. 

Proper  training  and  satisfactory  results  come  only  with  constant  repetition 
and  drill.  I  should  like  to  see  at  least  twice  or  three  times  as  many  examples 
given  under  each  head  as  is  usually  required.  It  is  inadvantageous  to  give  com- 
plicated and  confusing  problems.  Only  such  examples  should  be  given  as  will  fix 
in  the  mind  the  general  principles,  and  will  give  the  child  a  reasonable  amount 
of  dexterity  and  accuracy.  We  should  not  attempt  to  cover  too  much  ground,  but 
what  is  covered  should  be  done  well.  The  prime  object  should  be  thoroness. 
More  time  given  to  the  simple  processes  is  obviously  necessary  to  accomplish  the 
work  in  a  thoro  manner.  This  is  the  only  way  in  which  the  necessary  degree  of 
prominence  can  be  given  the  subject. 


Modern  Language  in  Preparatory  Schools. 

PEARL  FISHER. 
[Extract] 

The  subject  which  presents  the  most  difficulty  for,  I  believe,  nearly  every 
instructor,  is  reading.  There  are  many  reasons  why  this  is  so.  First  of  all, 
reading  in  class  is  tedious,  there  is  no  way  of  keeping  the  attention  of  the 
students  aroused.  The  recitation  drags  because,  if  the  student  has  prepared 
the  lesson,  he  knows  every  word  of  the  story  and  there  is  no  particular  incen- 
tive to  listen  to  some  other  student's  slow  rendering  of  it.  His  mind  wanders, 
and,  after  returning  to  consciousness  again,  he  takes  out  his  watch  and  won- 
ders if  it  is  not  nearly  time  for  the  bell  to  ring.  Of  course  this  is  an  extreme 
case;  however,  the  good  reader  is  impatient  of  the  poor  reader,  and  the  latter, 
aware  of  his  own  shortcomings,  dislikes  the  reading  on  that  account.  I  have 
studied  the  question  earnestly,  hoping  to  find  a  means  to  remedy  the  fault; 
for,  unless  a  subject  can  be  made  interesting,  I  seriously  doubt  if  it  can  be 
made  profitable.  A  student  must  enjoy  his  lessons  and  feel  that  he  misses  a 
certain  amount  of  pleasure  by  being  absent.  When  that  is  the  case,  he  will 
take  pride  in  doing  his  work  to  the  best  of  his  ability  apd  in  keeping  the 
class  average  high.  Plays  are,  on  some  account,  better  than  prose.  By 
assigning  the  different  parts  to  several  students,  a  certain  amount  of  interest 
is  afforded,  which  stimulates  the  attention.  They  are  good  also  in  familiariz- 
ing one  with  colloquial  phrases  and  expressions.  I  frequently  hear  students 
using  snatches  of  some  play  they  have  read,  but  seldom  do  they  quote  prose. 
Nevertheless,  I  think  the  majority  prefer  to  read  a  prose  work  rather  than  a 
play;  it  is  easier  to  get  the  gist  of  the  plot.  Much  can  be  said  concerning 
the  selection  of  books  which  should  depend  entirely  upon  the  tastes  and  dis- 
positions of  the  individual  members  of  the  class.  Sentiment,  to  any  extent, 
is  best  left  out  of  the  class  room,  and  yet  what  is  interesting  without  it? 
The  adventures  of  a  child  are  usually  pathetic  and  do  not  appeal  to  many 
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scholars.  Choose  history  and  they  will  soon  dislike  both  the  history  and  the 
language.  As  a  nation's  literature  is  a  reflection  of  its  life  and  customs,  try 
to  select  books  which  will,  so  far  as  possible,  give  the  class  a  glimpse  of  that 
country  and  an  insight  into  the  character  of  its  people.  One  ought  not  to 
order,  year  after  year  the  same  text,  but  select  them  each  winter  according 
to  the  needs  of  the  class.  The  change  is  imperative  for  teachers  themselvesi 
lest  they  fall  into  a  rut  by  trodding  the  same  ground  too  often.  To  return 
to  the  question  of  inattention  in  class  while  reading,  I  believe  the  best 
remedy  is  to  require  rapid  reading.  If  they  can  pronounce  well,  then  by 
reading  aloud  the  lesson  several  times  before  coming  to  class,  they  should 
be  able  to  read  more  rapidly.  The  reason  they  do  not  usually  do  this,  when 
requested  to,  is  frequently  because  longer  lessons  are  given  them  than  they 
really  have  time  to  prepare.  One  must  be  willing  then  to  sacrifice  some  of 
the  translation  and  let  their  preparation  be  devoted  more  to  the  reading 
proper.  An  ancient  language  will  be  of  assistance  in  reading  while  another 
modern  one  is  apt  to  confuse.  Sight  reading  for  a  few  minutes  at  the  close 
of  each  lesson  is  an  aid  to  the  scholars  by  showing  them  how  to  study  with- 
out incessantly  referring  to  the  dictionary  for  the  simplest  word. 


Methods  in  Modern  Languages. 

EDWIN  L.  ZAHN. 
[Extract!. 

Strictly  speaking,  there  are,  perhaps,  as  many  methods  in  imparting 
instruction  in  modern  languages  as  there  are  teachers ;  as  probably  no  two 
teachers  instruct  in  precisely  the  same  manner.  But  there  are  such  striking 
similarites  in  the  methods  employed  by  many  teachers,  that  we  may  well 
classify  them,  for  all  practical  purposes,  into  three.  First,  the  natural 
method.  By  this  is  meant  the  method  introduced  by  Gottlieb  Heness, 
(1865) ,  speaking  only  the  foreign  language  in  the  class  room,  as  tho  English 
were  not  in  existence.  Secondly,  what  we  shall  refer  to  in  this  article  as  the 
classical  method.  By  this  is  meant  that  method  which  has  been,  and  is 
today,  most  commonly  employed  in  teaching  Latin  and  Greek  —  grammar, 
translation  from  the  foreign  language  to  English,  and  vice  versa, —  the 
spoken  language  not  being  heard  in  the  class  room.  Thirdly,  what  we  shall 
speak  of,  for  lack  of  a  more  appropriate  term,  as  the  eclectic  method.  By 
this  is  meant  a  combination  of  the  natural  and  classical  methods.  It  may 
be  described,  in  short,  as  having  the  classical  method  for  its  foundation, 
with  as  much  of  the  spoken  language  put  into  the  class  room  as  circum- 
stances may  permit.  This  method  is  capable  of  extensive  modification, 
while  the  others  have  quite  definite  outlines. 

Which  method  shall  be  recommended?  Before  this  question  can  be  an- 
swered, it  must  first  be  determined  what  the  aim  is  in  teaching  modern  lan- 
guages. The  end  in  view,  must,  of  necessity,  determine  largely  the  method. 
But  the  eud  in  view  is,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  quite  an  unsettled  question. 
In  fa^ct,  it  seems  to  vary  in  different  schools,  and  even  with  some  pupils  in 
the  same  school.     The  modern  language  in  a  university  course  stands  for 
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mental  discipline  and  culture,  and  in  as  far  as  the  high  school  course  is  pre- 
paratory to  the  university,  its  modern  language  study  must  necessarily  stand 
for  the  same  end.  But  of  recent  years  one  high  school  after  another  has 
been  adding  a  commercial  course  to  its  curriculum  of  study,  including  one 
or  more  modern  languages.  It  is  evident  that  the  purpose  of  the  study  of  a 
foreign  language  in  such  a  course  is  rather  for  its  commercial  benefits,  that 
is,  a  speaking  as  well  as  a  reading  knowledge  of  it. 


Geography. 


ARTHUR  CHAMBERLAIN. 
[Extract.] 
A  review  of  Dr.'  &.  Stanley  Hall's  article,  "The  Ideal  School  as  Based  upon  Child 
Study,"  in  September,  1901,  Forum. 

In  general,  let  me  say  that,  to  my  judgment,  Dr.  Hall  has  done  himself  scant  credit 
in  the  geography  part  of  his  article.  While  he  points  out  clearly  some  of  the  weak  points 
in  the  geography  work  of  to-day,  he  takes  a  long  step  back  in  regard  to  the  time  to  be 
given  geographic  study  in  the  schools.  It  seems  to  me,  too,  that  some  of  the  statements 
made  are,  in  the  last  analysis,  contradictory. 

Dr.  Hall  advocates  a  reduction  in  time  in  geography  teaching  to  one-fourth,  or  even 
one-eighth  of  what  it  now  is.  He  at  the  same  time  suggests  that,  as  Turkey  is  the  sick 
m»n  of  Europe,  so  geography  is  the  sick  subject  of  the  school  curriculum .  I  see  nothing 
in  the  article,  however,  to  prove  that  it  is  the  overplus  of  time  given  to  geography  that 
makes  it  the  weakest  of  all  school  subjects.  We  must,  I  believe,  agree  that  he  has  touched 
the  key-note,  as  regards  the  quality,  or  lack  of  quality,  in  the  work. 

The  geography  of  today,  he  says,  is  too  often  made  up  of  a  combination  of  several 
subjects, —  geology,  topography,  physical  geography,  botany,  zoology,  anthropology, 
meteorology,  astronomy.  Not  only  this,  but  the  facts  in  each  of  these  sciences  are  not 
taught  in  any  logical  or  natural  order.  This  non- logical  arrangement  is  certainly  notice- 
able. The  study  is  made  too  "  itemistic,"  if  I  may  use  the  term.  It  is  a  drill  in  memory 
work  chiefly,  and  the  mind  does  not  retain,  for  long,  these  facts.  Perhaps  it  is  just  as 
well  that  this  is  so.  It  seems  to  me  the  criticism  is  not  that  geography  draws  from  all  of 
these  several  sciences.  This  it  should  do,  as  it  is  sufficiently  comprehensive  to  take  in  the 
elements  of  each.  They  are,  however,  as  Dr.  Hall  says,  not  taught  logically  in  their  re- 
lation to  each  other,  nor  in  relation  to  man's  life.  The  facts  studied  must  be  brought 
together  and  organized  before  the  work  can  prove  vital. 

Such  associations  as  there  are  in  the  work,  says  Dr.  Hall,  are  mainly  from  the  stand- 
point of  place  and  contiguity ;  are  not  made  on  the  basis  of  similarity  and  cause.  In 
other  words,  I  should  say  our  pupils  in  the  geography  work  are  not  reasoning  from  cause 
to  effect,  and  comparing,  step  by  step.  This  accounts,  in  large  measure,  in  my  judg- 
ment, for  the  separation  of  the  facts  of  science  from  any  logical  connection.  Since  in 
most  of  our  work  the  causal  side  is  not  taken  note  of,  or  employed,  we  must,  of  necessity, 
miss  the  logical  connection. 


Articulation  of   the  High   School  With  the   Grammar 

School. 

JAMES  H.  HOOSE,  University  of  Southern  California. 

[Extract.] 

I  have  been  a  student  of  educational  psychology  for  years  past  —  I  have  sought  with 

increasing  diligence  to  try  to  analyze  the  processes  and  products  of  the  acts  of  learning 

—  and  I  confess,  with  professional  candor,  that  I  have  never  found  the  reservoir  of  horn- 
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ogeneous  powers,  either  in  my  own  mind  or  in  others.  But  I  do  find  a  reservoir  of  heter- 
ogeneous forms  and  powers  in  any  one  mind.  These  powers  are  not  all  available  to  at- 
tack a  new  branch.  Generalized,  I  find  that  any  power  is  available  only  in  the  form  in 
which  it  is  inherited  or  acquired  —  or  in  forms  which  are  more  or  less  akin  to  those  forms. 
The  power  of  attention  is,  perhaps,  the  most  general  of  the  mental  powers  —  but  to  hold 
the  attention  upon  a  subject  is  a  very  different  form  of  activity  from  that  which  is  re- 
quired; the  forms  of  that  subject  itself  —  e.  g.,  to  put  the  attention  upon  the  frets  of  a 
violin  is  a  different  form  of  effort  from  that  which  sends  the  fingers  down  upon  the  frets 
when  playing  Yankee  Doodle,  or  Old  Zip  Coon.  Music  is  a  subject  which  permits  the 
rigid  mathematical  analysis  —  but  the  synthesis  of  tones  which  comprises  music  is  never 
made  by  mathematical  processes  or  forms,  for  composing  music  and  mathematical  analysis 
are  two  different  forms  of  activity.  A  ship  captain  fell  overboard  and  was  drowned  —  he 
knew  water,  and  how  to  hold  his  breath,  but  he  could  not  swim.  What  is  known  as  habit, 
is  simply  power,  in  a  form  —  and  without  habit  there  is  but  partial  power.  Whence,  if 
my  analysis  of  this  psychology  of  mental  powers  is  approximately  correct,  it  must  follow 
that  the  continued  extensive  teaching  through  the  grades  of  the  grammar  school  sends 
the  pupils  into  the  ninth  grade  with  but  little  available  mental  power  —  or  maturity  of 
mind.  For  the  time  given  in  the  grammar  school  to  each  of  the  several  branches  is  not 
long  enough  to  give  the  pupil  much  power  in  the  forms  of  those  branches,  and  even  the 
sum  total  of  these  elements  of  power  do  not  constitute  an  available  aggregate  of  power. 


Public  School  Vocal  Music. 

MRS.    GORDON-DDNSTER. 
[Extract.] 

GENERAL    OBJECTS. 

1.  To  develop  musical  faculties,  in  order  that  children  may,  in  after  life,  be  able  to 
appreciate  the  best  music,  both  as  listeners  and  as  performers.  , 

2.  To  furnish  knowledge  of  musical  facts  and  notation  that  will  enable  children  to 
read  simple  music  at  sight,  and  generally  to  understand  music  intelligently. 

3.  To  train  and  preserve  the  voice  of  children,  not  only  with  a  view  to  the  attainment 
of  tasteful  and  aereeable  execution  during  school  life,  but  in  adult  life  also. 

4.  To  store  children's  memories  with  patriotic,  national,  and  folk-songs,  the  words 
of  which  are  suitable  for  school  use. 

5.  To  cultivate  the  power  to  sing  in  parts  in  correct  time  and  tune. 

6.  To  become  independent  readers  of  music. 

Music  occupies  a  distinctive  place  in  education,  one  which  no  other  study  can  fill. 

The  singing  voice  which,  hitherto,  has  been  regarded  as  the  gift  of  the  favored  few, 
is  generally  the  birthright  of  the  many,  by  means  of  which,  through  simple  songs,  one 
may  reach  the  heart  of  a  child. 

Music  has  ever  been  "the  hand-maiden  of  religion,"  and  today  its  presence  in  the 
public  school  sensibly  improves  the  singing  in  the  Sunday  school,  and  will  more  and  more 
make  itself  felt  in  church  worship.  The  ability  to  join  intelligently  in  the  service  of 
song  lifts  the  soul  up  and  away  from  the  sordid  earth,  and  nearer  its  God  and  Creator. 
Of  the  effect  of  song  upon  man  it  has  been  said:  "Unconsciously  he  is  gentler,  he  is  less 
earthly,  and  in  being  nearer  to  heaven  he  is  stronger  for  earth." 

ROTE  SONGS,  AND  HOW  TO  TEACH  THEM. 

The  Bote  Song  is  the  first  step  in  developing  a  correct  ear  and  a  taste  for  good  music, 
and  should  be  given  with  careful  thought  as  to  both  music  and  words  — each  phrase  being 
clearly  marked,  and  perfectly  intoned.  Choose  songs  within  the  compass  of  the  staff, 
and  with  words  suitable  to  child-life. 

The  first  songs  for  this  purpose  should  be  of  striking  and  graceful  rhythm,  that  the 
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children  may  be  properly  impressed  and  attracted  by  this  element.  Two-part  measures 
and  six -part  measures  will  enable  the  beginner  to  bring  out  the  accent  with  strong  effect. 
Give  preference  to  songs  of  moderately  quick  tempo.  The  teacher  must  gain  the  interest 
of  the  class  by  singing  with  animation,  so  as  to  stimulate  its  appreciation  of  the  subject 
and  the  melody. 


Schoolroom  Decorations. 


EDNAH  A.  RICH. 
[ExtracU 

Children,  taught  to  observe,  like  to  think  for  themselves,  so  it  is  not  always  well  to 
talk  about  the  pictures  at  first — wait  until  some  one  asks  questions,  then  tell  them  such 
things  as  will  be  helpful  to  them,  not  going  into  details. 

A  portrait  of  Longfellow  or  Bryant,  Washington  or  Lincoln,  should  have  much  space 
on  either  side;  should  be  allowed  to  preside  over  the  room.  Children  like  changes,  and 
it  would  be  well  worth  while  to  have  frames  with  adjustable  backs,  and  borrow  the  next- 
door-school  neighbor's  picture  for  a  time,  or  one  that  a  child  might  bring.  Here  lies 
danger,  of  course.  Many  pictures  are  useful  in  illustrating  a  subject,  others,  because 
they  show  the  artist's  style,  but  the  pictures  to  have  a  permanent  place  on  the  walls  of  a 
schoolroom  are  those  which  pupil  and  teacher  can  "live  with"  every  day  in  the  school 
year,  and  every  year — pictures  that  have  an  ennobling  influence,  many  of  them  pictures 
on  which  time  has  put  the  stamp  of  approval.  Whether  these  pictures  shall  be  carbon 
photographs,  bromides,  solar  prints,  silver  prints,  photogravures,  artotypes,  etc.,  depends 
upon  the  money  at.  one's  disposal,  and  the  knowledge  of  where  to  purchase  pictures  for 
schools.  Fifty  cents  and  a  dollar  will  buy  prints  of  some  subjects  which  are  quite  satis- 
factory, while  other  subjects  by  the  same  publisher  are  far  from  being  acceptable.  City 
teachers  have  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  choose  at  the  art  stores,  but  the  rural 
teacher  who  has  to  depend  upon  a  catalogue  has  a  discouraging  outlook.  Such  a  one 
should  put  herself  in  communication  with  some  teacher  in  a  city  where  much  attention 
has  been  given  to  this  subject,  or  else  send  for  Perry  half -penny  pictures  to  illustrate  the 
picture  list.  Framing  is,  indeed,  a  problem,  since  the  frames  often  cost  as  much,  some- 
times more,  than  the  pictures.  A  gray  picture  may  find  a  satisfactory  frame  in  an  old 
fence  board  grown  gray  with  exposure,  and  for  a  red  carbon  photograph  the  bark  of  the 
sequoia  is  in  harmony.  Oak,  or  other  hard  wood,  is  best,  of  course,  but  redwood  stained, 
or  painted,  and  waxed,  is  a  good  substitute.  The  redwood  molding  can  be  made  at  the 
planing  mill,  any  form,  and  any  width  one  chooses. 

Plain  moldings  are  the  most  satisfactory,  and  it  is  ofttimes  wise  to  frame  a  picture 
with  a  three  or  four-inch  molding,  close — without  a  mat — since  glass  is  the  largest  item 
of  expense,  and  it  is  difficult  to  find  mats  to  harmonize  with  the  tones  of  the  picture. 
Several  frames  ordered  at  one  time  are,  of  course,  cheaper,  and  generally  frames  made, 
and  glass  purchased  from  a  planing  mill,  costless  than  those  purchased  at  an  art  store. 
Formulas  for  staining  and  painting  can  be  obtained  from  any  artist ;  from  a  painter ;  from 
teachers  who  have  been  doing  such  work;  from  the  little  book,  "  Pictures  for  Schools," 
by  R.  Radcliffe-Whitehead,  and  from  other  sources. 

A  teacher  in  the  rural  school  might  have  a  frame  made  of  a  plain  redwood  board,  if 
she  were  some  miles  distant  from  a  mill.  Boards  sawed  at  the  mill,  and  not  planed, 
when  painted  have  the  very  pleasing  effect  of  a  wide  mat. 

All  these  suggestions  may  seem  out  of  place,  but  we  have  had  to  learn  by  experience, 
and  the  thought  is  that  possibly  some  "one  who  reads  these  lines  may  be  helped  out  of  his 
dilemma,  and  some  one  else  encouraged  to  attempt  this  simple  framing. 

While  one  ts  talking  of  rooms,  one  must  not  forget  the  halls.  The  city  teacher  will 
be  surprised,  perhaps,  to  consider  pictures  for  halls.  Halls  and  stairs  are  passage  ways, 
to  be  sure,  and  children  must  neither  linger  nor  loiter,  yet,  passing  up  and  down  stairs 
eight  or  ten  times  a  day  for  several   years,  surely  a  child  has   only  his  rights  when  his 
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eyes  may  rest,  even  for  a  few  seconds,  on  a  really  fine  picture — a  large  carbon  photograph 
of  Turner's  "  Old  Temeraire,"  for  example — or  a  fine  east,  either  in  the  relief  or  in  the 
round.  The  panels  of  the  Delia  Eobbia  Choir,  the  "Triumph  of  Alexander,"  by  Thorald- 
son,  the  "Winged  Victory,"  are  very  effective,  for  children  feel  the  spirit  of  the  sculptor. 

The  Hermes,  or  a  bust  of  Washington  or  Lincoln,  resting  on  a  plain,  well  propor- 
tioned pedestal,  carefully  placed  as  to  light,  make  a  lasting  impressien  on  the  minds  so 
ready  to  receive . 

The  flag  of  our  country  floats  from  the  staff  on  the  schoolhouse,  and  it  is  well  to  have 
the  emblem  of  freedom  in  our  schoolrooms,  but  never  nailed  on  to  the  wall  as  a  piece  of 
'drapery,  to  become  dusty  and  grimy,  nor  yet  as  mere  wall  decoration,  such  as  a  fan  might 
be,  to  cover  an  ugly  nail  hole. 


Schoolroom    Decoration. 

MISS   POSHAY. 
[Extract.] 

In  order  to  have  an  artistic  schoolroom,  we  must  have  the  schoolroom.  Teachers  can 
hardly  find  it  necessary  here  in  California  to  ask  for  suitable  quarters,  when  the  school, 
the  church,  and  the  hotel  are  the  leading  buildings,  (in  order  of  size),  and  even  in  the 
old  and  staid  districts  of  the  Eastern  States,  the  ''little  red  schoolhouse"  is  fast  becoming 
a  thing  of  the  past. 

Having  the  room,  we  all  concede  that  neatness  is  the  prime  requisite:  walls,  desks, 
and  floor  should  be  stainless,  the  first  pleasantly  tinted ;  windows  clean ;  shades  whole  and 
at  uniform  height;  stove  well  blackened;  stove-pipe  straight;  closet,  hidden  places,  in 
perfect  order;  blackboards  dustless,  and  whatever  is  placed  thereon,  whether  to  be 
erased  or  retained,  a  product  of  the  best  effort  of  teacher  or  pupil.  These  details  having 
received  attention,  schoolroom  decoration  may  follow. 

To  link  us  with  out-of-doors,  growing  plants  and  cut  flowers  are  the  decorations  most 
easily  obtained.  One  of  the  first  inquiries  children  make  on  returning  to  their  room  in 
September  is,  "Are  we  going  to  have  plants  again':"'  or  this  exclamation,  "How  bare  the 
room  looks  without  the  plants!"  Perhaps,  if  the  customary  pictures  were  not  upon  the 
walls,  there  would  be  similar  remarks  concerning  them.  But  in  plants,  growing  things 
like  themselves,  children  delight;  so  a  few  fine,  healthy  specimens  should  adorn  our  win- 
dow shelves.  Suitable  ones  should  be  cho-en ;  for  north  exposure,  those  like  ferns,  palms, 
begonias,  geraniums,  primroses,  and  gloxinias.  Where  windows  are  low,  as  in  our  newer 
school  buildings  here,  plants  serve  to  screen  the  eyes  of  pupils  from  the  harmful  reflected 
lights  that  come  from  nearby  dwellings. 

Cut  flowers  in  profusion  are  not  so  much  to  be  desired  as  a  small  quantity  tastefully 
arranged.  Even  roses  lose  their  individuality  in  a  crowd.  Often  little  ones  bring 
assorted  bouquets,  short- stemmed,  too.  We  can  separate  and  combine  until  we  bring 
order  out  of  chaos,  and  place  about  the  room  in  dainty  holders  (not  in  glass  fruit  jars,  or 
gaudy  vases)  where  the  background  or  surroundings  will  best  set  them  off. 


Schoolroom  Decoration. 

MISS  MOORE. 
(Extract.] 

We  will  hail  with  gladness  the  day,  which  we  hope  is  not  far  off,  when  some  choice 
pictures  will  bt  in  the  hands  of  a  good  committee  to  circulate  through  the  different 
schools.  In  this  way  we  can  have  presented  to  the  child's  observation  a  better  grade  of 
pictures  than  we,  as  individuals,  can  afford.  The  advisability  of  the  circulation  of  the 
decoration  of  the  different  rooms  is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  most  children  notice  the 
slightest  change  of  any  kind  in  the  school  —  they  would  soon  begin  to  look-  for  the  new 
picture,  or  pictures,  with  intense  interest.     To  quote  from  another: 

"Thus,  in  brief ,  let  us  have  pictures  satisfying  the  demands  of  childhood,  painted 
by  true  artists,  and  our  children  will  grow  up  broader  and  better  for  the  quickening  and 
the  beauty  which  came  into  their  school  life,  wisely  fitting  them  to  meet  the  darker  and 
less  pleasant  world. 
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Ada  F.  Blanchard,  Los  Angeles;  Leah  M.  Bletsoe,  Los  Angeles;  Martha 
B.  Bolan,  Los  Angeles;  Josephine  Bont,  Los  Angeles;  Menetta  Booth,  Los 
Angeles;  Jennie  Boswell,  Los  Angeles;  F.  A.  Bouelle,  Los  Angeles;  Maud  Boyle, 
Los  Angeles;  Laura  G.  Bacon,  Los  Angeles;  Nettie  L.  Baker,  Los  Angeles;  Alba 
St.  C.  Bennett,  Los  Angeles;  Mae  Bixby,  Los  Angeles;  Jennie  Bourne,  Los  Angeles; 
Lillian   P.   Bradford,  Los  Angeles;   Cordelia  A.   Bradfield,   Los  Angeles;   Alma   S. 


Emma  V.  Caleff,  Los  Angeles ;Laura  J.  Campbell,  Los  Angeles;  Mrs.  Electra 
Campbell,  Los  Angeles;  Edith  Carpenter,  Los  Angeles;  Ida  E.  Carrick,  Los  Angeles; 
Juliet  Carvell,  Los  Angeles;  M.  Ellen  Case,  Los  Angeles;  Mattie  S.  Cate,  Los 
Angeles;  Augusta  Carhart,  Los  Angeles:  Katherine  C.  Carr,  Los  Angeles;  Foneta 
Chase.  Los  Angeles;  Lillian  M.  Clark,  Los  Angeles;  Alice  Claypool,  Los  Angeles; 
Katherine  Clark,  Los  Angeles;  Mattie  Clark,  Los  Angeles;  E.  Louise  Clarke,  Los. 
Angeles;  Mary  J.  Clarke,  Los  Angeles;  Ida  Bell  Clay,  Los  Angeles;  Mary  F.  Clay- 
pool.  Los  Angeles;  Edith  R.  Coates,  Los  Angeles;  Amy  F.  Cocke,  Los  Angeles; 
Belle  Cooper,  Los  Angeles;  Annice  Cook,  Los  Angeles;  Minerva  Cook,  Los  Angeles; 
Alice  C.  Cooper,  Los  Angeles:  Ell  L.  Cooney;  Katherine  M.  Cooney,  Los  Angeles; 
Estelle  A.  Cowan,  Los  Angeles;  Rose  E.  Cowan,  Los  Angeles;  Bessie  M.  Cox,  Los 
Angeles;  H.  G.  Crocker,  Los  Angeles;  Maude  E.  Crew,  Los  Angeles;  Alice  G.  Crow- 
ell,  Los  Angeles;  Minnie  Cronkhite,  Los  Angeles;  Pauline  G.  Curran,  Los 
Angeles;  Harriet  E.  Culver,  Los  Angeles;  Louise  Curtin,  Los  Angeles;  Mrs. 
Mary  Curtis,  Los  Angeles;  Alice  J.  Cushing,  Los  Angeles;  Anna  B.  Chap- 
lin, Los  Angeles;  A.  P.  Chapin;  Los  Angeles;  Henrietta  Compton,  Pasa- 
dena; Louise  Callon,  Covina;  C.  B.  Cady,  Terminal;  Marian  Callis,  Ven- 
tura; Alma  Case,  Bardsdale;  I.  S.  Carpenter,  Fullerton;  H.  N.  Caldwell.  Lom- 
poc;  Cora  Campbell,  Redlan>is;  Clara  Cameron,  Colton;  Florence  Casey,  Pomona; 
Grace  H.  Carpenter,  Pomona;  M.  M.  Clain,  Compton;  Ellin  Cameron,  San  Dimas; 
Minnie  L.  Catey,  Compton;  Kate  M.  Chaffee,  Pasadena;  Kate  E.  Christie,  Pasadena; 
W.  R.  Chandler,  Tropico;  J.  F.  Chamberlain,  Pasadena;  G  H.  Cilcote,  Los  Angeles; 
Arabel,  Chilton,  Santa  Ana;  J.  H.  Chapman,  Westminster;  A.  H.  Chamberlain,  Pasa- 
dena; Susie  A.  Chaffee,  Sawtelle;  Lydia  Chase,  Pasadena;  Jane  E.  Clarke,  Highlands; 
Carrie  B.  Clark,  Fillmore;  L.  A.  Collins,  Los  Angeles;  Helen  Clapp,  CoVina; 
Charlote  Cushman,  Del  Sur;  A.  E.  Collins,  San  Diego;  W.  F.  Conover,  San  Diego; 
Anna  Corson,  Pasadena;  Mamie  Connelley,  El  Rio;  Rose  Connelley,  El  Rio;  W.  H. 
Cook,  Santa  Ana;  Jessie  Collinigs,  Orange;  Lorrie  Cooke,  Santa  Ana;  Blanche  Col- 
lings,  Santa  Ana;  Antonette  Contolene,  Santa  Barbara;  Ada  Cook,  Santa  Barbara; 
F.  W.  Conrad,  San  Bernardino;  A.  Kate  Collins,  Monrovia;  Beulah  Conrad,  Glen- 
dora;  W.  W.  Coates,  Pomona:  A.  H.  Collins,  Pasadena;  Jennie  Colegrove,  Ctets- 
worth;  Harriet  Conklin,  Glendora;  H.  H.  Couchmann,  Norwalk;  Leah  Crolic,  San 
Bernardino;  K.  Cruesoe,  Ventura;  I.  S.  Crowell.  El  Modena;  Mrs.  L.  Crawford, 
Downey;  M.  G  Crabtree.  So.  Pasadena;  N.  E.  Culbertson,  Fallbrook;  Sedalia  Cub- 
bison,  Santa  Ana;  M.  A.  Cunnane,  Santa  Ynez;  Laura  Curtis,  San  Bernardino. 


Helen  W.  Davis,  Los  Angeles;  Agnes  E.  Daniels,  .Los  Angeles:  M.  Bessie 
Davis;  Los  Angeles;  Mary  A.  Davis,  Los  Angeles;  Rose  A.  Davis,  Los  Angeles;  Edith 
N.  De  Luna,  Los  Angeles;  Kate  E.  Desmond,  Los  Angeles;  Nora  L.  Desmond,  Los 
Angeles;  Minnie  Devin,  Los  Angeles;  Ethel  Dickey,  Los  Angeles;  Nettie  M.  Dick, 
Los  Angeles;  Ona  V.  Dick,  Los  Angeles;  Lucile  Dickson,  Los  Angeles;  Ella  M. 
Dixon,  Los  Angeles;  Mae  Dickison,  Los  Angeles;  Mrs,  Regina  W.  Dixon,  Los 
Angeles;  Birney  H.  Donnell,  Los  Angeles;  Mrs.  Susan  M.  Dorsey,  Los  Angeles; 
Ella  V.  Dobbs,  Los  Angeles;  Addie  E.  Doran.  Los  Angeles;  Olga  H.  Dorn,  Los  An- 
geles; Florence  A.  Dunham,  Los  Angeles;  W.  A.  Dunn,  Los  Angeles;  Emma  M. 
Dunn,  Los  Angeles;  Edward  Dollarid,  Los  Angeles;  Mrs.  Jennie  Donahue,  Los 
Angeles;  Margaret  C.  Downing,  Los  Angeles;  Josephine  M.  Dryden,  Los  Angeles; 
Mrs.  C.  G  Du  Bois,  Los  Angeles;  Luella  A.  Duncan,  Los  Angeles;  Mrs.  M.  E.  Gor- 
don Dunster,  Los  Angeles;  Renniah  Damron,  Anaheim;  A.  O.  Damon,  Lamanda; 
[M.  S.  Davis,  El  Modena;  S.  M.  Davis,  Colton;  Bernice  G.  Davis,  Pomona;  B.  W. 
Davis,  Los  Angeles;  F.  P.  Davidson,  San  Diego;  Anna  Delworth.  Ventura;  A.  J. 
De  Berry,  East  Highlands;  Josephine  De  Berry,  East  Highlands;  Yetta  F.  Dexter, 
Monrovia;  Mary  Deacon,  Long  Beach;  Marion  Delaney,  Pasadena;  Helena  Dimock, 
Sespe;  R.  E.  Dickerson,  Ontario;  Cora  A.  Dix,  Los  Angeles;  MinnieR.  Dill,  Pomona; 
Adrienne  Dow-ell,  Santa  Ana;  ®race  A.  Doss,  Westminster;  J.  A.  Dodge,  Santa 
Barbara;  R.  Dougherty,  South  Pasadena;  Sara  Dole,  Azusa;  Melville  Dozier,  Los 
Angeles;  Annie  Dowell,  San  Diego;  Julia  Durre,  Ventura;  G  .L.  Duckworth,  Bolsa; 
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C.  J.  Dunning,  Redlands;  L.  A.  Durfee,  Hollywood;  Cornelia  Duren,  Pasadena; 
Mary  Duncan.  Elizabeth  Lake;  Belle  Duncan,  Long  Beach;  Harriet  E.  Dunn,  Los 
Angeles;  Florence  Dunbar,  San  Diego;  Carrie  Dwire,  Prospect  Park. 


Edith  Eberle,  Santa  Barbara,;  C.  L.  Edgerton,  Montalvo;  W.  S.  Edwards.  Santa 
Barbara;  M.  G.  Edwards,  Glendale;  W.  A.  Edwards,  Pasadena;  Annie  E.  Edw'ards. 
San  Diego;  D.  A.  Eckert,  Santa  Monica;  May  Egan,  Pomona;  Elizabeth  Elkins. 
Fillmore;  Ada  Elder,  Fuston;  De  Grau  Ellsworth,  Santa  Ana;  Stella  Eliot,  Santa 
Maria;  Myra  Elliot,  Santa  Maria;  Lillian  Elliot,  Santa  Maria;  Roy  D.  Ely,  Pasa- 
dena; Agnes  Elliot,  Los  Angeles,  Marian  M.  Elliot,  San,  Diego;  Catherine  Ellis, 
San  Diego;  Mildred  Embody,  Highlands;  Rose  Everett,  Santa  Monica  Llewellyn 
Evans,  Colton;  Frances  Espy,  San  Bernardino;  Emma  W.  Edwards,  Los  Angeles; 
Mary  M.  Edwards,  Los  Angeles;  Georgiana  Eells,  Los  Angeles,  W.  A.  Ellis,  Los 
Angeles;  Anna  M.  Ellsworth,  Los  Angeles;  R.  B.  Emery,  Los  Angeles;  Stella  Endi- 
cott,  Los  Angeles;  Olive  L.  Ensign,  Los  Angeles. 

F 

Grace  Farnsworth.  Sprirfgville;  A.  Fay.  Anaheim;  Addie  Farrington,  Santa 
Maria;  Emma  Faulding,  Santa  Barbara;  Mamie  Fanning,  Los  Angeles,  Edith 
Farrell,  San  Diego;  Lulu  Finley,  Santa  Ana;  Anna  Fine,  San  Bernardino;  E.  Floyd. 
Gavita;  F.  F.  Floan,noy,  Santa  Barbara;  Florence  B.  Flood,  Pomona;  Mary  L. 
Floyd,  San  Diego;  L.  O.  Fox,  Saticoy;  Kate  Fox,  Nipomo;  M.  E.  Fowler,  Redlands; 
Nettie  Fox,  Pomona;  Mary  Foley,  Alhambra;  Mary  L.  Foster,  Downey;  Jessie 
Fraser,  Santa  Paula;  Clara  Prink,  Ventura;  R.  L.  Fraisher,  Anaheim;  May  French, 
Badlands;  J.  H.  Freeman,  South  Pasadena;  Helen  G.  French,  Monrovia;  A.  M. 
Frazier,  San  Pedro;  W.  B.  French,  San  Pedro:  W.  B.  Frackleton,  Pasadena;  W.  L. 
Frew,  Long  Beach;  Aranetta  Frazier,  Long  Beach;  C.  E.  Frazier,  Long  Beach; 
Anna  G  Fraser,  Santa  Monica;  Helen  Frost,  San  Diego:  A.  T.  Furlong,  Redlands; 
Judith  Furlong,  Compton;  Grace  V.  Fuller,  Azusa;  Eugenie  Fuller,  Riverside; 
Sara  Funeil,  Pasadena;  Claude  A.  Faithful,  Los  Angeles;  Hattie  I.  Ferguson.  Los 
Angeles;  Elizabeth  Field,  Los  Angeles;  Eunice  M.  Finch,  Los  Angeles;  Ida  Fisch. 
Los  Angeles;  Rosetta  Fishburn,  Los  Angeles;  Bertha  Fitzmier,  Los  Angeles;  Anna 

E.  Flentjen.  Los  Angeles;  Augusta  Flentien,  Los  Angeles;  Ora  Flint.  Los  Angeles; 
Louise  Flyn,  Los  Angeles;  Laura  M.  Fortson.  Los  Angeles;  M.  Arnelia  Foshay, 
Los  Angeles;  Chas.  J.  Fox,  Los  Angeles;  Charlotte  J.  Fox,  Los  Angeles;  Mary  E. 
Foy.  Los  Angeles:  J.  H.  Francis,  Los  Angeles;  M.  J.  Frick,  Los  Angeles;  Laura  C. 
Fredenhall,  Los  Angeles;  Eva  M.  Frank,  Los  Angeles;  Alice  Freeman,  Los  Angeles; 
Cora  B.  Freeman,  Los  Angeles;  Edith  L.  Furrey,  Los  Angeles. 

G 

Harriet  Gage,  Los  Angeles;  B.  F.  Garwood.  Fullerton;  E.  R.  Garlick.  Fuller- 
ton;  L.  L.  Galloway.  Santa  Ana;  Julia  A.  Garey,  Florence;  Aura  F.  Gallup,  Whittier; 
Antoinette  Ganahl,  Long  Beach;  M.  G  Gale,  Bostonia:  E.  H.  Geddes,  Duarte; 
Josephine  Ginaca,  Redlands:  M.  J.  Ginaca.  Redlands:  Mvrtle  Gilman,  Whittier; 
Hardee  Glasscock,  Ventura;  Ida  Glasscock,  Ventura;  Lela  Glasscock,  Ventura;  Stella 
Glover,  Redlands;  Hildah  Glines,  Santa  Maria:  A.  Louise  Goodin.  Santa  Monica; 
Sidney  V.  Good.  Ventura;  M.  Ella  Gooch,  Rivera;  Emma  Gooch  Covina;  Alice 
Goodrich,  Orange;  Bonnie  Green.  Saticoy:  Jennie  Green.  Piru  City:  Catharine 
Gray,  Somis;  Elizabeth  Gregory,  Newberry  Park:  J.  P.  Greeley,  Santa  Ana;  Grace  J. 
Gray,  Placentia;  Eleanor  Grimes,  Santa  Ana;  Pearl  Gray,  Orange;  C  L.  Green, 
Lompoc;  Amv  Graves,  Pomona;  J.  H.  Graham.  Ontario:  Geo.  M.  Green,  Colton; 
Laura  Gray,  Redondo;  Barbara  Greenwood,  Pomona:  Mabel  Grudwell,  Pomona; 
J.  D.   Graham,   Pasadena;   Margaret   Grand,   Pasadena:   Katharine   Gurney.   Oxnard; 

F.  W.  Guthrie.  Redondo;  A.  E.  Gunning.  Santa  Monica;  Harriet  B.  Gage,  Los 
Angeles;  Marguerite  Gibson.  Los  Angeles;  Elizabeth  I.  Gibson,  Los  Angeles; 
Elizabeth  J.  Gibson  ,Los  Angeles;  Nettie  L.  Getchell.  Los  Angeles ;Keturah  Getz, 
Los  Angeles;  Wilhelmine  Gifford,  Los  Angeles;  Harriet  Gillespie,  Los  Angeles; 
Jeannette  Glass,  Los  Angeles;  Margaret  Glick.  Los  Angeles;  Mrs.  Sadie  H.  Goodale, 
Los  Angeles;  Isabel  B.  Godin.  Los  Angeles;  David  Goldberg,  Los  Angeles;  Bertha 
E.  Gordon.  Los  Angeles;  Jennie  Gould.  Los  Angeles;  Hattie  T.  Gower,  Los  Angeles; 
Lynam  Gregory.  Los  Angeles:  Daisy  B.  Graham.  Los  Angeles;  Ethel  Pearl  Graham, 
Los  Angeles;  Alice  C.  Gray,  Los  Angeles;  Mable  T.  Gray,  Los  Angeles;  Alice  L. 
Gregory,  Los  Angeles;  Anna  C.  Gregory,  Los  Angeles:  Mable  C.  Gregory,  Los 
Angeles;  B.  W.  Griffith.  Los  Angeles:  Anna  S.  Griswold.  Los  Angeles:  Eva  Griswold. 
Los  Angeles;  Hattie  B.  Guard,  Los  AngeVes;  Alberta  Gude.  Los  Angeles;  Zuleika 
Guiberson,,  Los  Angeles. 
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H 

F.  A.  Hazzard,  Whittier;  Browning  Harlan,  Oxnard;  Myrtle  Haskins,  Buckhorn; 
R.  B.  Haydock,  Oxnand;  Mary  Hall,  Santa  Ana;  A.  Hawley,  Santa  Ana;  Edith  L. 
Haskins,  Fustin;  L.  F.  Harvey,  Santa  Ana;  M.  E.  Hamaker,  Santa  Ana;  J.  E.  Ham- 
ilton, San,ta  Maria;   Bessie   Hattery,  San  Bernardino;   C.   E.   Hawley,   Redlands;   M. 

A.  Hass,  Palradale;  A.  S.  Hamilton,  Los  Angeles;  M.  Alice  Hanson,  Pomona;  W.  S. 
Hall,  Monrovia;  Dianthia  Haynes,  Compton;  Hilma  Hackinson,  Sierra  Madre;  P.  H. 
Hammond,  El  Monte;  Kate  Hamilton,  Pasadena;  Flora  H.  Harris,  El  Monte;  Laura 
Hathaway,  Long  Beach;  Mabel  A.  Harris,  Pasadena;  Elizabeth  Hamlin,  Ocean  Park; 
Jane  E.  Harnett,  Long  Beach;  M.  E.  Harley,  Fallbrook;  Harry  Hajliday,  San 
Diego;  Mabel  E.  Hale,  San  Diego;  Elizabeth  Hale,  San  Diego;  Anna  Henderson, 
Santa  Paula;  May  Heming,  Ventura;  Frances  Heill,  Santa  Ana;  Ruth  Henry,  Santa 
Maria;-  Rose  Hegardt,  Redlands;  Anna  H,endrie,  Redlands;  Justine  Hilliard.  Carpin- 
teria;  Lillian  R.  Hill,  Pomona;  M.  A.  Hilliard,  Glendora;  Alice  Higley,  Pasadena; 
Julia  Hook,  Montalvo;  E.  B.  Homer,  Piru;  Jean  M.  Holm,  Santa  Ana;  M.  F.  Hosmer, 
Montecito;  Annie  Hosmer,  Montecito;  Sarah  Hollaway,  Carpinteria;  Hannah  Hoff- 
man, Santa  Barbara;  Dorothy  Holmes,  Carpinteria;  W.  W.  Hoel,  Goleta;  M.  C. 
Hoage,  Rialto;  M,aymie  Holcomb.  San  Bernardino;  Clara  H.  Houghton.  Clearwater; 
F.  M.  Housh,  Pasadena;  Grace  V.  Hovey,  Compton;  W.  H.  Holland,  San  Gabriel; 
J.  H.  Hoose,  Pasadena;  Edward  Ho.hfeld,  Visalia;  Lela  Houser,  Fallbrook;  Edith 
Hough,  Los  Angeles;  C.  E.  Hutton,  Los  Angeles;  Lulu  Hull,  Santa  Paula;  W.  F. 

Huff,  Anaheim;  B.  E.  Hunt,  Santa  Ana;  Miss  S.  Huidson,  Los  Olivos;  Zoe  Hurick, 
Redlands;  Bertha  Hurtt,  Cucamonga;  B.  R.  Hunt  Santa  Monica;  Ollie  Hutchinson, 
Downey;  O.  H.  Huber,  Azusa;  Anna  M.  Hurley,  Pasadena;  A.  D.  Hunter,  Pomona: 
Frank  H.  Hyatt,  Pomona;  Edward  Hyatt,  Riverside;  Hannah  E.  Harcus,  Los 
Angeles;  Isabel  Harden,  Los  Angeles;  Jeanette  Haveman,  Los  Angeles;  Clara  J. 
Hass,  Los  Angeles;  Leonora  Halberstadt,  Los  Angeles;  Alice  Hall,  Los  Angeles; 
Ida  L.  Hall,  Los  Angeles;  Kate  A.  Hall,  Los  Angeles;  Dora  A.  Haller,  Los  Angeles; 
Marie  Halvorsen,  Los  Angeles;  Annie  R,  Hanlon,  Los  Angeles;  Ros,e  Hardenberg, 
Los  Angeles;  Caroline  E.  Harris,  Los  Angeles;  Helen  L.  Harwood,  Los  Angeles; 
Ida  R.  Hastings,  Los  Angeles;  Mary  A.  Hastings,  Los  Angeljes;  Fannie  M.  Hays, 
Los  Angeles;  Mabel  Hazzard.  Los  Angeles;  Bertha  Hall,  Los  Angeles;  Frances  V. 
Harrow,  Los  Angeles;  Wm.  Haveman,  Los  Angeles;  Lillian  D,  Hazen,  Los  Angeles: 
Clare  E.  Heald,  Los  Angeles;  Jennie  L.  Heap,  Los  Angeles;  Lola  D.  Heffleman,  Los 
Angeles;  Mary  A.  Henderson,  Los  Angeles;  Janet  M.  Henderson,  Los  Angeles: 
Gertrude  Henderson.  Los  Angeles;  J.  W.  Henry.  Los  Angeles;  Dorothy  I.  IT"n- 
dricks,  Los  Angeles;  Helen;  Henry,  Los  Angeles;  M.  J.  Henry,  Los  Angeles;  E'ith 
M.  Hodgkins,  Los  Angeles;  Laura  Hogan,  Los  Angeles;  H.  E.  Hollingsworth,  Los 
Angeles;  Julia  K.  Holmes,  Los  Angeles;  Florence  Hoppjer,  Los  Angeles;  Gertrude 
Horgan,  Los  Angeles;  Lucile  Hornbeck,  Los  Angeles;  Laura  L.  Houghton,  Los 
Angeles;  W.  H.  Housh,  Los  Angeles;  Louise  Huber,  Los  Ahgjeles;  Margaret 
Huston,  Los  Angeles;  Helen  E.  Hunt,  Los  Angeles:  Wiwona  Huntley,  Los  Angeles; 
Margaret  Hutton,  Los  Angeles;  Nellie  V.  Hutchinson,  Los  Angeles;  Louise  Hutch- 
inson, Los  Angeles;  Olive  E.  Hyde,  Los  Angeles. 

I 

Matilda  lbs.  San.  Diego;  E.  C.  Ingham.  San  Fernando;  E.  T.  Ingham,  San 
Fernando;  F.  C.  Ingersoll.  San  Marino;  L.  L.  Ingraham.  Riverside;  M.  G.  Ingersoll, 
Redlands;  Stella  Ingram,  Los  Angeles;  Rose  S.  Isnert,  Ventura. 

J 

Mary  K.  James,  Los  Angeles;  Margaret  James,  Los  Angeles;  Rachel  H.  Jamison, 
Los  Angeles;  H.  H.  Jessee,  Santa  Maria;  Mrs.  H.  Hattie  Jessie,  Santa  Maria; 
Adelaide  Jones,  Ventura;  K.  C.  Johnston,  Ventura;  Roxie  Jones,  Arroyo  Grande; 
Chloe  Jon.es,  Sierra  Madre;  Julia  Johnson,  Bonsall;  Jennie  L.  Jones,  Los  Angeles; 
Annie  M.  Junkin,  Los  Angeles;  Annette  Johnson,  Los  Angeles;  Lu  B.  Jennings.  San 
Diego. 

K 

T.  L.  Kane,  Ventura;  P.  W.  Kauffman.  Ventura;  Lizzie  Kallenbach,  Gardena; 
Genevieve  Kelton.  Ventura;  Olive  Kelsey,  Oxnard;  Mary  Kelsey,  Oxnard;  Stella 
Keyes,  Orange;  Clara  Kellu,  San  Bernardino;  Henry  Kerr,  Monrovia.;  M.  A. 
Kellogg,  Lancaster;  Fannie  M.  Kearns,  Los  Angeles;  J.  W.  Kerr,  Fernando;  Annie 

B.  Keiller.  San  Diego;  E.  A.  Kellogg,  Loleta;  Helen  M.  Kimball.  Santa  Paula;  Annie 
Lydia  Killifer,  Orange;  H.  D.  Kinney,  Pomona;  J.  R.  Klunie,  Pasadena;  Franc  R. 
Knight,  Pasadena;  Ida  Krugel,  Los  Alamos;  A.  D.  Kyle,  Santa  Paula;  Mark  Keppel, 
Los  Angeles;  Ada  M.  Kerlin,  Los  Angeles;  Rae  W.  Kingsbury.  Los  Angelas: 
Mary  B.  Killefer,  Los  Angeles;  Mary  F.  King,  Los  Angeles;  May  King,  Los  Angeles; 
Frances  Kingery,  Los  Angeles;  Burt  O.  Kinney,  Los  Angeles;  Agnes  M.  Knight, 
Los  Angeles;  Chas.  A.  Kunou,  Los  Angeles. 
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L 

Emma  Langmany,  Nordhoff;  Nellie  Laugman,  Goleta;  Margaret  Laugdon, 
Oxnard;  Emma  Lawrence,  Santa  Maria;  Carrie  J.  Lang.  Pasadena;  Jessie  Lewis, 
Ventura;  Hattie  Leach.  Ventura;  Lavinia  Lenton,  Fullerton;  Gertrude  Leland, 
Santa  Barbara;  Wilhelmina  Lepley.  Garvalia;  Pauline  Leach.  Santa  Monica;  Sada  L. 
Lewis,  Whittier;  Isabelle  Leffen,  San  Bernardino;  Elizabeth  Lewis,  San  Diego; 
Emma  Lillie,  Los  Angeles;  F.  E.  Little,  Anaheim;  Lucy  Libby,  Casmalia;  Josephine 
Litzaw,  Highlands;  J.  W.  Linscott,  Santa  Cruz;  W.  A.  Linldsay.  Los  Angeles;  Olivia 
Lovell,  Anaheim;  Friederick  Loist.  Santa  Ana;  Eda  Loomis,  Santa  Barbara;  Edna 
Loper,  Chino;  Warren  Loree.  Chino;  M.  W.  Lorbeer,  Glendale;  Ellen  F.  Long, 
Los  Angeles;  Jean  Loomis,  Pomona;  Gertrude  Lawson,  Los  Angeles;  Frances  M. 
Lawton,  Los  Angeles;  Mary  Layne,  Los  Angeles;  Cora  E.  Lamb,  Los  Angeles; 
Edith  L.  Lane,  Los  Angeles;  C.  Mary  Lang,  Los  Angeles;  Lillian  E.  Langbein,  Los 
Angeles;  Geo.  E.  Larkey.  Los  Angeles:  C.  E.  Latham.  Los  Anlgeles;  Josephine 
Lewis,  Los  Angeles;  Carrie  F.  Ledford.  Los  Angi.eles;  Anna  Leland,  Los  Angeles; 
Mary  E.  Le  Van,  Los  Angeles;  Geo.  L.  Leslie,  Los  Angeles;  Mary  F.  Ledyard, 
Los  Angeles;  Anna  Livingood,  Los  Angeles;  Emma  E.  Lillie.  Los  Anlgeles;  Emily 
Lietzau,  Los  Angeles;  Leta  A.  Lodge,  Los  Angeles;  Florence  M.  Longley,  Los 
Angeles;  Grace  M.  Loring,  Los  Angeles;  Jessie  Lotapeich,  Los  Angeles;  Annie  C. 
Love,  Los  Angeles;  Clara  Lipe,  Los  Angeles;  S.  R.  Lotshar,  Los  Angeles;  Lena  G. 
Lovejov.    Santa   Monica. 

M 

Mary  G.  Maxwell.  Fullerton;  Dora  Martin.  Santa  Ana;  Anna  L.  Martin.  Santa 
Ana;  Pearl  Marshall,  Santa  Maria;  J.  W.  Marbut.  Goleta;  G.  L.  Macomber,  Ontario; 
Mimi  Marti,  Pasadena;  H.  E.  Matthewson,  Glendale;  M.  Nina  Martin.  Covina; 
Laura  Manning,  Azusa;  C.  V.  Manning,  Sulphur  Springs;  Alice  L.  Marsh,  Los 
Angeles;  W.  J.  MacNiel.  Redlands;  Mrs.  W.  J.  MacNiel,  Redlands;  Theka  T.  Mahr, 
Los  Angeles;  Ernestine  L.  Machold,  Los  Angeles;  Claire  Matlock,  Los  Angeles; 
Mettie  Marshall,  Santa  Maria;  Emma  McCarthy,  Oxnard:  E.  E.  McKinney,  Santa 
Ana;  D.  L.  McCharles,  Tustin:  Alice  McCarty.  Orange;  Elizabeth  McFadden,  Santa 
Ana;  Mary  McCoy,  Westminster;  Flora  McNeil,  Santa  Maria;  Eva  McPhail,  Santa 
Barbara;  Edwina  McNeil,  Santa  Maria;  A.  S.  McPherron,  San  Bernardino;  Jessie  A. 
McCoy.  Whittijer;  M.  H.  Mcllmoil.  Lordsburg;  Arminta  McMahan.  Pasadena;  L.  J. 
McDonald.  Lordsburg;  H.  H.  McCutchan.  Azusa;  Martha  J.  McNair,  Pasadena; 
Harriet  L.  McCasky,  Pasadena;  E.  McLead,  San  Diego;  Tina  McDougall,  Ontario; 
Laura  Meals,  Lompoc;  G  .Metcalf,  Santa  Monica;  G.  S.  Metcalf,  Carpenteria;;  Ida 
Merrit,  San  Diego;  C.  T.  Meredith,  San  Diego;  Nina  Merriman,  Burbank;  J.  C. 
Miller,  El  Rio;  G.  N.  Mickee.  Ventura;  William  Mitchell.  Villa  Park;  C.  N.  Mills, 
Fullerton;  Ella  Miller,  Lompoc;  T.  J.  Miller,  Lompoc;  E.  L.  Mitchell,  Pomona; 
Fannie  B.  Mitchell,  Pomona;  Grace  H.  Mishler,  Pomona;  Jessie  Mitchell,  Pasadena; 
Mary  B.  Mitchell,  Pasadena;  Catherine  B.  Mills,  Whittier;  Phyra  L.  Milliran,  San 
Diego;  Francis  Milliran,  San  Diego;  Chas.  M.  Miller,  Los  Angeles;  Mabel  Morton, 
Saticoy:  Ella  D.  Mosher.  Pomona;  Lizzie  Morrison,  Pasadena;  Edna  Moores, 
Downey;  H.  L.  Morrow.  Vernon;  J.  J.  Morgan,  Covina;  G.  Walter  Monroe, 
Whittier;  C.  I.  D.  Moore,  Santa  Monica;  S.  P.  Monks,  San  Pedro;  Elizabeth  Murray, 
Redondo;  C.  A.  Mudge,  Redlands;  F.  C.  Murgottn,  Ontario;  C.  Montgomery,  San 
Diego;  Kathleen  McPhail,  Los  Angeles;  J.  M.  McPherron,  Los  Angeles;  Margaret 
Meader,  Los  Angeles;  Josephine  Meade,  Los  Angeles;  Befeda  A  Metcalf.  Los 
Angeles;  Nettie  E.  Metcalf,  Los  Angeles;  Ruby  E.  Metcalf,  Los  Angeles:  Bessie 
Miller,  Los  Angeles;  Ada  J.  Miller,  Los  Angeles;  Louise  J.  Miller,  Los  Angeles; 
Narcissa  J.  Miller,  Los  Angeles;  Elsie  Milner,  Los  Angeles;  Mary  E.  Mills,  Los 
iingeles;  Nora  Millspaugh,  Los  Angeles;  Rose  E.  Mohan,  Los  Angeles;  Grace  E. 
Monk,  Los  Angeles;  J.  B.  Monlux,  Los  Angeles;  Emma  A.  Moore,  Los  Angeles; 
Mabel  Moody,  Los  Angeles;  Mabel  V.  Morgan,  Los  Angeles;  Ella  M.  Morris,  Los 
Angeles;  Ida  E.  Morrison,  Los  Angeles;  Ellie  Mosgrove,  Los  Angeles;  Mary  Mosher, 
Los  Angeles;  Libbie  Mosher,  Los  Angeles;  Pern.  H.  Munday,  Los 
Angeles;  Grace  R.  Murdoch,  Los  Angeles;  Frances  Mackay.  Los  An- 
geles; K.  L.  Madden,  Los  Angeles;  Edna  T.  Manley.  Los  Angeles;  Leora  Maris, 
Los  Angeles;  A.  B.  Martin,  Los  Angeles;  Emma  C.  Markell.  Los  Angeles;  Bessie  L. 
Marsh,  Los  Angeles;  Josephine  Maxwell.  Los  Angeles;  Elizabeth  Maynard,  Los 
Angeles;  Elizabeth  McCarthy,  Los  Angles;  Kate  McCarthy,  Los  Angeles;  Jessie  A. 
McGraw,  Los  Angeles;  Martha  McClure,  Los  Angieles;  Alice  McCollum.  Los 
Angeles;  Ida  M.  McCormack,  Los  Angeles;  Bertha  McDaniel.  Los  Angeles:  Jean 
McDaniel,  Los  Angeles;  Maude  McDowell,  Los  Angeles;  Isabel  McFadden,  Los 
Angeles;  Lucy  McGowan,  Los  Angeles;  Josie  McKeflar,  Los  Angeles;  Belle 
McKenzie,  Los  Angelas ;  Lizzie  A  McKenzie,  Los  Angeles;  Mary  D.  McKenzie, 
Los  Angeles;   Leonora   McLam,   Los   Angeles:   Mary   D.    McMillen,    Los   Angeles; 
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E.  S.  Murdoch,  Los  Angeles;  Maria  E.  Murdoch.  Los  Angeles;  M.  M.  Murdoch, 
Los  Angeles;  Alice  Murphy,  Los  Angeles;  Mary  S.  Murphy,  Los  Angeles;  Kathrene 
Myers,  Los  Angeles;  Eliza  P.  Myrick,  Los  Angeles. 

N 

Esther  Nelson.  Los  Angeles;  Katherine  Nevins,  Los  Angeles;  Frances  Nellis. 
Los  Angeles;  Lizzie  G.  Newkirk,  Los  Angeles;  Ella  M.  Nevell,  Los  Angeles;  Beth 
E.  Niles,  Los  Angeles;  Mrs.  Henrietta  Nisbet.  Los  Angeles;  Annie  Rose  Noble,  Los 
Angeles;  Mina  Norton;,  Los  Angeles;  Melvin  Neel,  Long  Beach;  Marie  Nelson,  San- 
ta Paula;  Nellie  J.  Newby,  Ventura;  Joseph  Netz,  .La  Habra;  Minnie  Nelson,  Co- 
vina;  Mamie  Newby,  Whittier;  C.  A.  Newmayer.  Los  Angeles;  Jane  Nevin,  San 
Diego;  J.  B.  Nichols.  Orange;  Frances  Nichols,  Santa  Ana;  Mary  Norris,  Tropico; 
E.  C.  Norton,   Clar,emont;  Mary  Noble,  Ontario. 

o 

Addie  Oakley,  Santa  Maria;  Cecelia  Ober.  Santa  Ana;  Eva  Ogboon,  Santa  Ana; 
Josephine  Obson.  Alhambra;  Margaret  Oliver.  Rialto;  Nellie  G.  Oliver,  Los  An- 
geles; Vesta  A.  Olmstead,  Los  Angeles;  Bertha  Oliver,  Los  Angeles;  Clara  Orr,  Co- 
vina;  Theckla  Ousterhouts.  San  Bernardino;  Margaret  E.  Oman,  Los  Angeles;  Flo- 
rence O'Neill.  Los  Angeles;  Kate  F.  Osgood,  Los  Angeles;  Minnie  Overfield,  Pasa- 
dena; Isabel  Owens,  Long  Beach;  Mae  Owen,  Los  Angeles;  Maud  M.  Owings,  Los 
Angeles;  J.  C.  Owen,  Santa  Paula. 

P 

Anna  M.  Parsons,  Hueneme;  Ella  Parker,  Somis;  Winnie  Palmer,  Los  Angeles; 
Nannie  Patton,  Santa  Ana;  Edith  Parrish,  San  Bernardino;  J.  W.  Palmer,  San  Ber- 
nardino; Lulu  V.  Parker,  Pomona;  Herbert  Patten,  Claremont;  Annie  M.  Partridge, 
Pasadena;  Ella  H.  Palmer.  Azusa;  Clara  Paton,  National  City;  H.  I.  Palen,  San 
Francisco;  Louise  Peters,  Ventura;  Sallie  Peabody,  Santa  Ana;  Helen  Peckham. 
San  Bernardino;  M.  R.  Pendleton,  Downey:  Virginia  Pease.  Pasadena;  Sophronia 
Peckham.  Burbank;  Mabelde  Pencier,  Newbury  Park;  Edith  Philepps,  San  Jose; 
E.  T.  Pierce,  Los  Amgeles:  H.  S.  Pinnel,  Santa  Maria;  plelen  L.  Plimpton,  Orange; 
O.  E.  Porter,  Fullerton;  Sadie  Pinkham,  Naples;  E.  F.  Potter,  Santa  Luer;  M.  R. 
Pollock,  Ontario;  Sylvia  L.  Powers,  Pomona;  H.  S.  Pinriell,  Santa  Maria;  M.  Pow- 
ers, San  Diego;  C.  A.  Post.  Palms;  Roy  Porter,  Norwalk;  Annette  Porter,  Norwalk; 
Margurite  Porter.  Azusa;  Lena  Polhemus,  San  Diego;  Sarah  Prentiss,  Chino;  F.  C. 
R.  Price.  San  Diego;  Alice  Pratt.  San  Diego;  Elizabeth  Palmer,  Los  Angeles;  Zule- 
ma  L.  Parcell,  Los  Angeles;  Mae  Paine.  Los  Angeles;  Elizabeth  Pepper,  Los  An- 
geles; Amy  L.  Perry,  Los  Angeles;  Nellie  M.  Petrey,  Los  Angeles;  Selma  Pfaffen- 
berger,  Los  Angeles;  Leila  I.  Pfeninger„  Los  Angeles;  Julia  H.  Penfield,  Los  An- 
geles; Mary  A.  J.  Phelps,  Los  Angeles;  Alice  H.  Phillips,  Los  Angeles;  Fannie  M. 
Phillips,  Los  Angeles;  Sudie  E.  Phillips,  Los  Angeles;  T.  J.  Phillips,  Los  Angeles; 
Margaret  Philipson,  Los  Angeles;  A.  W.  Plummer.  Los  Angeles;  Bessie  Powell,  Los 
Angeles;  Abbie  L.  Pratt.  Los  Angeles;  Bertha  C.  Prentiss,  Los  Angeles;  Luella  R. 
Prentiss,  Los  Angeles;  Clara  M.  Preston,  Los  Angeles;  Geo.  H.  Prince,  Los  Angeles; 
Kate  Pollanis.  Los  Angeles ;  N.  F.  W.  Pond,  Los  Angeles;  Burney  Porter,  Los 
Angeles-   Nellie  I.   Potter,  Los  Angeles;   Katharine  Powell,  Los  Angeles. 

Q 

Mary  E.  Quayle.  Los  Angeles;  M.  Eva  Quick.  Los  Angeles:  Eliza  Quinn,  Los 
Angeles;   Margaret   Quinn,   San   Bernardino;   Venna   Quinney,   Vineland. 

R 

Emily  Radcliffe,  Los  Angeles;  Ina  W.  Ramboz,  Los  Angeles;  Mary  A.  Rams- 
dell,  Los  Angeles;  Oren  N.  Raney,  Los  Angeles;  J.  R.  Rankin,  Goleta;  Beatrice 
Reynolds,  Los  Angeles;  Bessie  F.  Reaves,  Los  Angeles;  Cora  A.  Reavis,  Los  An(- 
geles;  N.  Ellen  Reavis,  Los  Angeles;  B.  W.  Reed,  Los  Angeles;  Minnie  E.  Rees, 
Los  Angeles;  Sara  C.  Reese,  Los  Angeles;  Alice  Reeves,  Los  Angeles;  Carrie  Reeves, 
Los  Angeles;  Sarah  W.  Reeves,  Los  Angeles;  Susan  H.  Reeves,  Los  Angeles;  Hel- 
en C.  Reilly,  Los  Angeles;  Annie  Reynolds,  Los  Aqgeles;  Alice  M.  Rhodes,  Los 
Angeles;  Adah  Richmond,  Los  Angeles;  Alma  L.  Roberts,  Los  Angeles;  Eleanor  J. 
Rogers,  Los  Angeles;  Julia  C.  Ronan,  Los  Angeles;  Maude  E.  Ross,  Los  Angeles; 
Katharine  B.  Ross,  Los  Angeles,  C.  J.  Rohde,  Los  Angeles;  Frances  C.  Robe,  Los 
Angeles;  E.  P.  Rowell,  Los  Angeles;  Jessie  Rubottom,  Los  Angeles;  N.  Randall,  Los 
Angeles;  Ada  Reynolds,  Ventura;  Minnie  Reahart,  Santa  Ana;  Kate  Rea,  Anaheim; 
Minnie  Reed,  Santa  Ana;  May  Reese,  Laguna;  Edith  Reed,  San  Bernardino;  D.  C. 
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Reed,  Redlands:  J.  C.  Reinhardt,  Prospect  Park;  Ella  M.  Redmond,  Puenta;  J.  E. 
Reynolds,  Ventura;  Mabel  Rice,  Buckhorni;  Mary  E.  Rice,  Santa  Ana;  Ednah  A. 
Rich,  Santa  Barbara;  Pluma  E.  Rich,  Santa  Barbara;  Bell  Ritchie,  Colton;  lone 
Riddell,  Calabasas;  G.  E.  Richardson,  La  Canada;  Florence  Ritchie,  Santa  Monica; 
J,  A.  Rice,  Corona^  Jennie  Rice,  Santa  Barbara;  E.  Rathmel,  Santa  Paula;  Minnie 
Romick,  Pomona;  C.  A.  Rooksby,  Whittier;  Ida  R.  Rolinson,  Pasadena;  W.  J. 
Robertson,  Bloomington;  Grace  Rockwell,  Los  Angeles;  John  T.  Russell,  Rivera; 
Mabel  Ruddy,  Palmdale;  Banna -L.  Rolfe,  Long  Beach;  M.  O.  Ryan,  Burbank. 

s 

Agnes  G.  Sabine,  Los  Angeles;  Addle  J.  Samuels,  Los  Angeles;  Minnie  A.  Sam- 
uels, Los  Angeles;  Bertha  Sanborn,  Los  Angeles;  Ethel  F,  Sandeman,  Los  Angeles; 
Ludema  Sayre,  Los  Angeles;  H.  N.  Seaver,  Los  Angeles;  Pauline  Schmeiding,  Los 
Angeles;  Dore  E.  Scollard,  Los  Angeles;  Katherine  Senter  ,Los  Angeles;  Mamie 
G.  Sexton,  Los  Angeles;  Jennie  Shaffer.  Los  Angeles;  Matilde  Shields,  Los  Angeles; 
Nellie  Shine,  Los  Angeles;  Florence  Shrimkins,  Los  Angeles;  Rose  A.  Shrimplin. 
Los  Angeles;  Ada  E.  Skofstad,  Los  Angeles;  Cora  S.  Slack,  Los  Angeles;  Mary  L. 
Small,  Los  Angeles;  Albertina  Smlith,  Los  Angeles;  Franc  W.  Smith,  Los  Angeles; 
Maude  Smith,  Los  Angeles;  Kate  E.  Smith,  Los  Angeles;  Loretta  Spellmeyer,  Los 
Angeles;  Sue  Spurlock,  Los  Angeles;  Carrie  B.  Stanton,  Los  Angeles;  May  Stans- 
burv,  Los  Angeles;  Lulu  Stedman,  Los  Angeles;  Florence  Stevenson,  Los  Angeles; 
F.  W.  Stein,  Jr.,  Los  Angeles;  Ella  Stoltenberg,  Los  Angeles;  Fannie  O.  Stone, 
Los  Angeles;  Katherine  E.  Stone,  Los  Angeles;  Esther  L.  Strauss,  Los  Angeles; 
Carrie  Stuhlman,  Los  Angeles;  Georgia  Suber,  Los  Angeles;  Helen  Sullivan,  Los 
Angeles;    Emily   Sulton,   Los   Angeles;    Anna   Stewart,   Los   Angeles. 

Ele  Sage,  Belleview;  J.  N.  Saunders,  El  Rio;  G..L.  Sacket,  Ventura;  Lena  Saund- 
ers, Lompoc;  Francis  Sanders,  Los  Angeles;  Mabel  Schopback,  Azusa;  Bertha  Scott, 
Penrose;  Eda  Schlicher,  Santa  Ana;  W.  W.  Seaman,  Berkeley;  S.  S.  Seely,  Santa 
Barbara;  J.  E.  Seaman,  Los  Angeles;  Lydia  Sexton,  Ventura;  Anna  Seymour, 
Duarte;  Harriet  Sherwin.  Escondido;  H.  M.  Shafer,  San  Diego;  Fred  Shoemaker, 
Rivera;  Effie  Simthwick,  Santa  Ana;  P.  B.  Smith,  Santa  Monica;  Charlotte  S.  Smythe, 
Pomona;  Nathan  F.  Smith,  Monrovia;  Jacintha  M.  Smith,  Redondo; 
Nora  Smith,  Los  Angeles:  Reba  Smith  Whittier;  Clara  Smith,  San- 
ta Ana;  Clara  H.  Smith,  Nordhoff;  Anna  Sneddin,  Fillmore;  Flo- 
rence Snyder,  Ventura;  W.  W.  Snow,  Chino;  O.  H.  Spoor,  Redlands;  Mrs. 
Spenser,  Anaheim;  Julia  H.  Spencer,  Santa  Paula;  Mabel  Stone,  Santa  Monica;  J.  C. 
Storment,  Pomona;  Myrta  Sturtevant,  Covina;  G.  W.  Strominger,  Clearwater;  Effie 
Steinhart,  Downey;  E.  Stetson,  Covina;  S.  B.  Stearns,  Compton;  J.  N.  Stewart,  Trop- 
ico;  A.  E.  Stearns,  Pasadena;  Jessie  A.  Stewart,  Fairmont;  F.  M'.  Strong,  Redlands; 
A.  W.  Streeter,  Santa  Barbara;  Alma  Steward,  Santa  Ana;  Elsie  Stewart,  Santa 
Cruz;  J.  H.  Strine,  Los  Angeles;  Helen  Stafford,  Claremont;  Kate  Sullivani,  Colton; 
Irene  Sweesey,  Los  Angeles;  Mary  E.  Swerdfeger,  Azusa;  I.  Swerdfeger,  Azusa; 
Grace  Swerdfeger,  Azusa. 

T 

W.  G.  Tanner,  Los  Angeles;  Chas.  E.  Taylor,  Santa  Ana;  Jefferson  Taylor, 
Ontario;  Jane  C.  Talbot,  Sawtelle;  H.  E.  Taggart,  San  Diego;  Lewis  Tarr,  Escon- 
dido; Lora  D.  Tanner,  Santa  Barbara;  J.  C.  Templeton,  Santa  Ana;  Mattie  Tedford, 
Los  Angeles;  Katherine  E.  Teahan,  Los  Angeles;  Charlotte  Teale,  Los  Angeles; 
Mrs.  Mildred  A.  Thomas,  Los  Angeles;  C.  S.  Thompson,  Los  Angeles;  Mrs.  Laura 
I.  Thompson,  Los  Angeles;  Carlotta  E  .Thornton,  Los  Angeles;  Emma  F.  Thornton. 
Los  Angeles;  Mrs.  Jennie  L.  Throop,  Los  Angeles;  Helena  Thorpe,  Los  Angeles; 
F.  L.  Thompson,  Ventura;  Julia  Thurmond,  Carpinteria;  G.  E.  Thurmond  ,Carpin- 
teria;  Mrs.  G.  E.  Thurmond,  Carpinteria;  J.  B.  Thrall,  Cucamonga;  W.  V.  E. 
Thompson,  Inglewood;  I.  P.    Thurston,  Pomona;  J.  E.  Thomas,  Escondido;  Clara  L. 
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Timmons,  Los  Angeles;  Blanche  Tilton,  Whittier;  Louise  A.  Torrey,  Los  Angeles; 
Mrs.  E.  D.  Towmsend,  Downey;  Jessie  A.  Tritt,  Los  Angeles;  Jean  Trebaol,  Los 
Angeles;  W.  W.  Tritt,  Los  Angeles;  Carmelita  Troconiz,  Carpinteria;  Clara  E. 
Tripp,  Santa  Ana;  G.  S.  Trowbridge,  Fernando;  Isabel,  Travis,  Tropico;  Bessie  Tur- 
ner. Simi;  Adella  Tucker.  Santa  Ana;  Ann  Tucker,  Fullerton;  R.  I.  Turner,  Santa 
Ana;  Jennie  Tucker,  El  Monte;  H.  La  V.  Twining,  Los  Angeles;  S.  S.  Twombly, 
Fullerton,  T.  B.  Tyerman,  Santa  Ana;  Mrs.  May  Tyler,  Los  Angeles.     . 

V 

Ray  G.  Van  Cleve,  Los  Angeles;  Theresa  Van  Dompselar,  New  Berry  Park; 
Mae  Van  Gundy,  Stuart;  Laura  Varner,  Santa  Barbara;  Elizabeth  Vincent,  Santa 
Ana;  Nellie  Vore,   Pala;  Adelaide  Vose,  Los  Angeles. 


w 

Alfreda  T.  Waite.  Los  Angeles;  Agnes  G.  Ward,  Los  Angeles;  Minnie  L.  Wag- 
ner, Los  Angeles;  Mrs.  C.  Waldenfels.  Los  Angeles;  Agnes  Wallace,  Los  Angeles; 
Belle  Wallace,  Los  Angeles;  Lillie  Warren,  Los  Angeles;  W.  H.  Wagner,  Los  An- 
geles; Edna  Geneva  Weh,  Los  Angeles;  Adele  Weil,  Los  Angeles;  Nella  A.  West, 
Los  Angeles;  Augusta  M.  Westfall,  Los  Angeles;  Elizabeth  Whitcomb,  Los  Angeles; 
Frances  J.  Whitlock,  Los  Angeles;  Lucy  S.  Wilson.  Los  Angeles;  Elsie  Whitman, 
Covina;  A.  C.  Wheat,  Alhambra;  H.  A.  Wierville,  San  Bernardino;  G.  W.  Wilson, 
Pasadena;  Bessie  Wilson,  Saticoy;  Wm.  A.  Wilson,  Santa  Barbara;  Gertrude  Wil- 
lows, Redlands;  Edith  Wilber,  Calabasas;  Minnie  T.  Willis,  San  Diego;  Ella  Wilkin- 
son, Pomona;  Jessie  Wilkinson,  Rialto;  H.  I.  Wise,  Redlands;  Gertrude  Wheeler, 
San  Diego;  Mary  K.  Wittick,  Compton;  C.  E.  White.  Buena  Park;  E.  Woodsun, 
Redlands;  L.  M.  Woolcott.  Hynes;  Mary  A  Wood,  Newhall;  Zella  E.  Wood.  Long 
Beach;  Elizabeth  Wood,  San  Diego;  L.  P.  Woods,  San  Diego;  Orville  Wood,  Bar- 
stow;  C.  H.  Woods,  Santa  Maria;  Nellie  Woods.  Santa  Barbara;  Lucy  C.  Wonner. 
Pasadena;  A.  B.  Wolindrowe.  Ramona;  Nellie  Wolfe,  Nordhoff;  J.  E.  Wright,  Whit- 
tier; Estelle  Wallace,  Hesperia;  F.  A.  Wagner,  Redlands;  M.  Edna  Walker.  Mon- 
rovia; Birdella  Watson,  Palmdale;  C.  A.  Walker,  San  Diego;  Sadie  Walker,  Perris; 
T.  J.  Walker,  Santa  Ana;  Sarah  E.  Warner,  Santa  Ana;  Mary  A.  Watson,  Santa  Ana; 
C.  W.  Westcott,  El  Cajon;  Emily  C.  Webber,  El  Monte;  E.  D.  Westerman,  Pomona; 
J.  F.  West,  San  Ddego;  F.  M.  West,  Fullerton;  Idell  Weatherholdt,  Los  Angeles; 
Hattie  E.  Weeks,  La  Habra;  Marguerite  Wenceslow,  Hueneme;  Eva  Weymouth, 
Berkeley;  I.  W.  Wertz,  Santa  Ana;  F.  C.  Webber,  Santa  Ana;  M.  L.  Wells,  El  Mo- 
dena;  C.  L.  Williams,  Needles;  Helen  Williams,  Redlands;  Ida  Williams,  Pasadena; 
H.  O.  Williams,  Redlands;  Irene  Williams,  Ventura;  Sarah  Williams,  Nordhoff;  Lil- 
lian Williams,  Santa  Ana;  Emma  Widney,  Monrovia;  A.  A.  Whitman,  Norwalk; 
M.  A.  White.  Los  Angeles;  Nellie  M.  White,  Los  Angeles;  Louise  A.  Williams,  Los 
Angeles;  Marietta  Williams,  Los  Angeles;  May  Williams,  Los  Angeles;  Anna  Wil- 
liamson, Los  Angeles:  Lillian  A.  Williamson,  Los  Angeles;  Marinda  Williamson, 
Los  Angeles;  E.  M.  Winston,  Los  Angeles;  Anna  Witman,  Los  Angeles;  Elizabeth 
Witman,  Los  Angeles;  Estelle  Wolfe.  Los  Angeles;  Bertha  Worm,  Los  Angeles; 
Ella  M.  Wright.  Los  Angeles;  May  E.  Wright,  Los  Angeles;  Lucy  S.  Witz,  Los 
Angeles;  Jennie  B.  Wylie,  Los  Angeles. 


Lottie  M.  Young.  Los  Angeless  Joseph  P.  Yoder,  Los  Angeles;  Clara  Young, 
Los  Angeles;  Stella  Young.  Los  Angeles;  Josephine  Yoch,  Los  Angeles;  Alice 
Younglove,  Ventura;  W.  H.  Young,  Westminster;  Winifred  Yogu,  Chino;  Emma 
Younglove,  Riverside. 
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Edwini  L  Zahn,  Santa  Paula;  J.  J.  Ziehan,  Tustin. 
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STATE    BOARD   OF   EDUCATION. 

H.  T.  Gage.  President  of  the  Board Governor.  Sacramento. 

Morris  Elmer  Dailey President  State  Normal  School.  San  Jose. 

E.  T.  Pierce President  State  Normal  School,  Los  Angeles. 

C.  C.  Van  Liew President  State  Normal  School.  Chico. 

Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler President  University  of  California.  Berkeley. 

FletchkrB.  Dresslar,  Prof,  of  Theory  ano  Practice  of  Education.  University  of  Cal.,  Berkeley. 

Samuel  T.  Black President  State  Normal  School,  San  Diego. 

i?REDERic  Burk President  State  Normal  School,  San  Francisco. 

Thomas  J.  Kirk,  Secretary  of  the  Board  Superintendent  Public  Instruction,  Sacramento. 


An  important  meeting  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  was  held  on 
January  17  and  18,  1902,  at  the  office  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  in  the  Capitol,  Sacramento. 

Among  the  matters  of  business  transacted  were  in  substance  the 
following: 

Permission  was  granted  to  T.  Yonemura,  a  Japanese,  to  publish  the 
First,  Second,  Third,  and  Fourth  Readers  of  the  State  series  in  English 
with  translation  and  pronunciation  underneath  and  above  each  line  in  the 
Japanese  language  and  characters. 

On  the  question  of  adoption  of  the  rule  permitting  County  Boards  of 
Education  to  hold  examinations  for  the  promotion  of  pupils,  it  was  voted 
that  inasmuch  as  only  about  half  the  County  Boards  had  replied  to  the  cir- 
cular sent  out  September  30,  1901,  asJiing  their  views  on  the  matter,  the 
Secretary  again  communicate  with  and  obtain  from  the  Boards  that  had  not 
replied  their  opinion  of  the  proposed  rule,  and  that  the  matter  be  therefore 
postponed  until  such  replies  had  been  received. 

At  the  request  of  Prof.  W.  H.  V.  Eaymond  and  others  the  Board 
appointed  a  committee  of  three,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Black,  Burk,  and 
Van  Liew,  to  recommend  to  County  Boards  an  outline  in  English  and 
American  literature  and  composition  for  their  consideration,  as  provided  in 
section  1772  of  the  Political  Code  relating  to  granting  grammar  school  cer- 
tificates on  examination. 

In  accordance  with  sub.  1(b)  section  1775  of  the  Political  Code,  the 
State  Board  designated  the  following  Normal  Schools  of  other  States  as  of 
equal  rank  with  the  California  State  Normal  Schools,  and  graduates  of  the 
same,  holding  the  highest  grade  diplomas,  when  recommended  by  the  faculty 
of  the  school  from  which  the}-  graduated,  may  be  granted  the  grammar 
school  certificate  by  County  or  City  and  County  Boards  of  Education,  with- 
out examination : 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

Arizona  State  Normal  School.  Tempe.  Ariz.  Louisiana  State  Normal  School,  Natchitoches,  La. 

Peabody  Normal  College,  Nashville,  Tenn.  State  Normal  School,  Plattsburgh,  N.  Y. 

State  Normal  Schools  of  Massachusetts,  at  Hyannis  State  Normal  School,  Castine,  Me. 
and  North  Adams. 

And  under  the  provisions  of  the  same  section  the  following  State  docu- 
ments of  other  States  were  designated  as  representing  scholarship  and 
experience  equivalent  to  the  requirements  for  the  grammar  school  life 
diploma  of  California,  and  holders  of  the  same  may  obtain  from  County  or 
City  and  County  Boards  of  Education,  without  examination,  the  grammar 
school  certificate: 
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STATE   DOCUMENTS. 

Colorado — Complimentary  Life  Diploma  Only.  Oregon  —  Life    Diploma,    when    obtained  on    sixty 
Idaho— Life  Diploma.  months'  experience. 

Minnesota — Life  Certificate.  Rhode  Island — Life  Diploma,  Highest  grade. 

Nevada — Lire  Diploma.  South  Dakota — Life  Certificate. 

Ohio — Life  Certificate,  when  obtained  on  forty-eight  Virginia — Life  Diploma, 

months'  experience.  "Washington — Life  Diploma. 

Iii  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  sub.  1  (c)  section  1775,  the  follow- 
ing; Kindergarten  Training-  Schools  were  accredited,  and  graduates  of  the 
same,  upon  complying  with  the  rule  given  below,  may  be  granted  the 
kindergarten-primary  certificate  by  a  County  or  City  and  County  Board  of 
Education. 

KINDERGARTEN    TRAINING   SCHOOLS. 

Chicago  Free  Kindergarten  Association,  Chicago,  111. 

California  Kindergarten  Free  Normal  Training  School,  Silver  Street,  San  Francisco. 
A  graduate  of  an  accredited  Kindergarten  Training  School  shall,  in   making  application  to  a   County, 
or  City  and  County  Board   of  Education  for  a  certificate,  be  required  to  present  with  his  Kindergarten  di- 
ploma a  recommendation  from  the  faculty  of  such  Kindergarten  Training  School. 

The  committee  appointed  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Board  to  define 
Pedagogy  submitted  the  following,  which  was  adopted: 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  of  California  that  a  great  many  of  the  courses  in  Ped- 
agogy offered  at  the  various  Universities  of  this  country,  have  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the  direct  prepar- 
ation of  teachers  for  secondary  schools,  dealing  rather  with  highly  specialized  problems,  in  which  the 
lecturer  or  professor  is  personally  interested.  While  it  is,  of  course,  a  part  of  the  University's  function  to 
offer  such  courses,  and  to  introduce  others  to  related  lines  of  research  through  them,  they  can  not  be  regarded 
as  always  fundamental  in  the  training  of  secondary  teachers.  This  Board,  therefore,  desires  to  express  its 
further  belief  that  the  professional  training  for  the  secondary  teacher  should  cover  at  least  twelve  units,  and 
approximate  the  following  quality  of  subject-matter: 

(«)  Enough  of  the  History  of  Education  to  reveal  its  most  essential  principles,  movements,  and  prob- 
lems, which  have  projected  strong  tendencies  into  present  educational  practice,  and  for  the  understanding  of 
which,  historical  study  is  essential.  This  course  should  lay  emphasis  upon  those  problems,  the  development 
of  which  has  materially  effected  secondary  education. 

(£)  Genetic  and  Physiological  Psychology,  with  special  reference  to  the  problems  of  growth  and  hygiene, 
particularly  during  the  period  of  adolescence. 

(c)  Theory  and  Art  of  Teaching,  especially  in  secondary  schools,  including  some  critical  study  of  the 
curricula  of  secondary  education,  and  the  pedagogy  of  the  subjects  in  which  the  student  has  specialized.  As 
long  as  the  diploma  of  the  secondary  teacher  confers  also  the  right  to  teach  in  elementary  schools,  this  line 
of  work  should  also  include  a  study  of  elementary  methods  and  curricula. 

(rf)  Sufficient  teaching  in  a  Secondary  Training  School,  in  those  branches  especially  which  represent 
the  student's  line  of  specialization,  adequately  to  demonstrate  his  teaching  ability. 

State  life  diplomas  and  documents  were  granted  to  the  following 
applicants : 

High  School  Life  Diplomas. 

William  Albourn  Wright,  Sutter;  Frank  A.  Gardner.  San  Francisco;  Margaret  G.  Hyatt,  San  Di'go; 
L.  A.  Jordan.  San  Francisco;  Florence  Prag  Kahu,  San  Fraucisco;  Willard  de  L.  Kingsbury,  San 
Francisco;  Frederick  l.iddeke,  Alameda;  Carl  H.  Nielson,  Solano;  Louis  M.  Reager,  Glenn;  James 
J.  Schmit,  Sau  Fraucisco,  and  Perry  T.  Tompkins,  San  Francisco;  Arthur  Oliver  Burke,  San  Diego. 

Documents  to  Accompany  Normal  School  Diplomas. 

Wirt  D.  Spencer,  San  Jose;  Mary  G.  Torney;  Olive  V.  Bradford,  Chico;  Harold  Ellsworth  Bow- 
man, Los  Angeles;  Mary  C.  Brignole,  San  Jose;  Laura  R.  Brotherton,  San  Jose;  Agnes  Carroll.  Sau  Jose; 
Eliza  Cross,  San  Jose;  Kathryn  Daly,  Chico;  Josephine  De  Berry,  Los  Angeles;  Lulu  A.  Diffeubacher, 
Los  Angeles;  Annie  W.  Gill,  San  Jose;  Cora  E.  Gillespie,  San  Jose;  Sydney  V.  Good,  Los  Angeles;  Mabel 
A  Pendergriss  Greene,  Chico;  Kate  Haggerty,  San  Jose;  Grace  I.  Halsey.  San  Jose;  Mildred  Hanson, 
San  Jose;  Effie  1.  Hawkins,  San  Jose;  Mattie  B.  Hudson,  San  Jose;  Ina  M.  Jackson,  Chico;  Edith 
J.  King,  San  Jose;  Amelia  A.  Kirk,  E.  June  Main,  San  Jose;  Lillie  McKenzie,  San  Jose;  Mrs.  Millie 
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Morgan,  San  Jose;  Elizabeth   W.  Naffziger,  San  Jose;  Etta  L.  Naumaun,   San   Jose;  Angeline  Potter 
Chico;  Matilda  Ryan,  San  Jose;  Geraldine  Savage,  San  Jose;  Lillian  C.  Vennum,  San  Jose. 

Grammai*  School  Life  Dix^lomas. 

Harriet  Foote  Buss,  Orange;  Jennie  Ackerman,  Sonoma;  Ida  S.  Aggeler.  Humboldt;  Oba  Algeof 
Sutter;  Endora  C.  Allen,  San  Bernardino;  Josephine  R.  Ambrose,  San  Francisco;  Augusta  F.  Anderson, 
Santa  Clara;  Mary  F.  Anderson,  Santa  Clara;  Nora  Ashfield,  Shasta;  Mary  A.  Backer,  Fresno;  Ida  M. 
Bacon,  Fresno;  Alice  A.  Bagley,  Amador;  Annie  Irene  Bagley,  Amador;  Lulu  Claire  Bahr,  San  Bernar- 
dino; Bessie  H.  Baldwin,  Humboldt;  Ben  F.  Ballard,  Sonoma;  M.  Elizabeth  Bang,  Fresno;  Ida  M.  Bantar 
Napa;  Johanna  Barnickel,  San  Franciaco;  Caroline  M.  Barron,  San  Frauctsco;  Blanche  L.  Bayles,  Te- 
hama; Emily  Whalley  Beanstou,  Sin  Francisco;  Helen  Pruitt  Beattie,  San  Bernardino;  Anna  L.  Beatty, 
Los  Angeles;  Rosaline  M.  Bel!,  Shasta;  J.  J.  Berry,  Lake;  M.  Jennie  Bickerstaff,  Contra  Costa:  Mrs. 
Lillie  L.  Rlrch,  San  Francisco,  Alice  A  Blumenthal.  San  Francisco;  Mamie  B.  >Jorthwick,  Santa  Clara; 
Sarah  Boukofsky.San  Francisco;  Josephine  Rebecca  Boyle,  Si  rra;  CaroKn  H.Bradley,  Santa  Clara;  Angie 
E.  Bradley.  P'.acer;  Mary  Biierton.  San  Francisco;  Moua  Biowne.  San  Francisco;  Viola  Bruce,  San 
Francisco;  Margaret  A.  Burnett,  San  Francisco;  Gertrude  Adams  Butler,  San  Bernaidino;  Mary  B. 
Adams,  Sonoma-  M.  Louise  Batzer,  Sonoma;  Mrs.  Fa-iuie  Lumsden  Bonner,  Sonoma  :  Mary  L.  Bower, 
Sonoma;  Alice  Brown,  Sonoma;  Agnes  E.  Clary,  Sonoma;  Jessie  JJ.  Disbrow,  Santa  Cruz  ;  Henrietta  E. 
Disbrow  Gilbert,  Santa  Cruz. 

EH  Ralph  Camp,  San  Bernardino;  Marie  R.  Carew.  San  Francisco;  Laura  Kate  Carlisle,  Placer;. 
Lucy  A.  Carpent-r,  Solano;  Helen  B,  C-trr.  San  Francisc  -";  Teresa  A.  Carr,  Shasta;  Agnes  Carroll.  Santa 
Clara;  Alice  Carroll,  Sutter;  Mertie  Bennett  Ca-roll,  Napa;  Rose  Lowrey  Champlin,  Tehama;  Gertrude 
Charles,  Humboldt;  Mariou  Judson  Cheatham.  Glenn;  Jessie  A.  Chisholm,  Lassen;  Jane  D.  Christiansen, 
Sutter;  Kate  Newman  Church.  Humboldt;  Maud  A.  Clark,  Lake;  Sadie  F.  Clauson,  Nevada;  Eugene 
Francis  Coleman  Sr.,  Solano;  Elvira  Coleman,  San  Francisco;  Margaret  Elizabeth  Conlin,  Nevada; 
Mamie  Connelly,  Veutura;  Nora  Cooners,  Amador;  Bessie  Corby,  Colusa;  Hettie  M.  O.orlett,  San  Fran- 
cisco; Mary  Ruth  Cox.  Contra  Costa;  Lennie  Crawford,  Lake;  Vivienne  Crise,  San  Diego;  Helen  T. 
Crocker,  San  Francisco;  Leah  Crolic,  San  Bernardino;  Nancy  Eugene  Crookshanks,  Tulare;  Elvira  S* 
Crosby,  Placer;  Margaret  Ann  Cullen,  Butte;  Mary  A.  Cunnane,  Santa  Barbara;  Mollie  A.  Curtis,  Del 
Norte;  Mrs.  Cora  M.  Davis,  El  Dorado;  Lulu  B.  Davis,  Contra  Costa;  Dee  Thomas  Davis,  Napa;  Marj 
Davis,  Sutter;  Anna  Gertrude  Dalton,  Humboldt;  Annie  H.  Dealey,  San  Francisco;  B.  F.  Devore, 
Yuba;  Joseph  Dias,  Alameda;  Britta  C.  Dixon,  Lassen!  Leona  Walker  Dodds,  Placer;  Mary  E.  Doherty, 
San  Francisco:  Ella  G.  Dohn,  Sonoma;  M.  Elma  Dean  Dorris,  Josephine  Downey.  San  Francisco;  Lena 
M.  Downey,  Napa;  Mame  B.  Dougherty,  Alameda;  James  Francis  Duncan,  Solano;  Jessie  Alice  Dunn, 
Shasta;  Iola  Dunning,  Yuba;  Morgiana  Dunham,  Fresno;  K.  Josephine  Dyer,  Placer. 

W.  A.  Edgar,  San  Bernardino;  Lizzie  Endriss,  El  Dorado;  Charles  E.  English,  Shasta;  Agnes  G.  C- 
Erb,  Napa;  Estelle  Everett,  San  Francisco;  Eva  I.  Fairweather,  San  Francisco,  Estelle  Farrington, 
Solano;  Josie  Finane,  Sierra;  Hilda  Fleming,  Napa,  Mary  L.  Floyd,  San  Diego;  Mary  W.  Foley,  Napa. 
Anua  Foster,  Yolo;  Elizabeth  L.  Fredricks,  San  Francisco;  Edward  A.  Freeland,  Amador. 

Mary  T.  Gleason,  San  Francisco;  Alvar  Cantrell  Glenn,  San  Joaquin;  Dora  B.  Glines,  Santa  Barbara;. 
Leander  Good,  Orange;  Isidore  Keller  Grigsby,  Napa;  Anna  M.  Grozelier,  San  Francisco;  Mae  Van 
Gundy,  Santa  Barbara;  Carrie  Haas,  San  Francisco;  May  E.  Hallaran,  Humboldt;  Nellie  Hambley, 
Amador;  Lizzie  G  Hanuan,  Calaveras;  Harriet  I.  Haraszthy,  Napa,  Emily  A.  Hartrick,  San  Francisco; 
Elizabeth  G.  Haslam,  Santa  Cruz;  Elisabeth  E.  Hauselt,  Calaveras;  Nettie  B.  Heath,  Sacramento; 
Mane  L.  Hegardt,  San  Bernardino;  Rose  Hegardt,  San  Bernardino;  Edith  F.  Henry,  Tulare;  Delia  D. 
Hewitt,  Alameda;  Martha  E.  Hicks,  Sacramento;  Jennie  B.  Hinds.  San  Francisco;  Grace  M.  Hitchings, 
Humboldt;  M.  O.  Holt,  Placer;  Addie  B.  Horton,  San  Francisco;  Emily  House,  Humboldt;  Euvelel 
Howard,  Lake;  Felix  E.  Huber.  El  Dorado;  James  R.  Huffaker,  Sutter;  Kate  A.  Humphrey,  San  Fran- 
cisco; Charlotte  F.  Hunt,  San  Francisco;  John  A.  Imrie,  Napa;  Emma  G.  Ingemundsen,  Napa. 

Lula  Jack,  San  Joaquin  ;  Edith  K.  Johnson,  Tehama;  Mrs.  Mary  Johnston,  Contra  Costa;  Charles  H. 
Jones,  San  Joaquiu;  James  Keith,  Calaveras;  Alice  E.  Kelly,  Contra  Costa;  Mary  Feeny  Kelly,  Sacra- 
mento; Henry  A.  Kendal,  Humboldt;  Annie  B.  Kennedy,  Amador;  Josephine  T.  Kenny,  Alpine;  Alice 
Kilgo,  Placer;  Augusta  L.  Kuhls,  Alameda;  Sallie  V.  Kyne.  Fresno. 

Margaret  Lahaney,  San  Francisco;  Freda  Lambert.  San  Joaquin;  Adeline  B  Latham,  Shasta;  Ger- 
trude Leland.  Santa  Barbara;  Esther  Leviugston,  San  Francisco;  Annette  M.  Levy,  San  Francisco;  Mary 
G.  l'Hommedieu,  San  Francisco;  Laura  I.  Lowdon,  Shasta;  Mrs  Grace  Eaton  Lowrey,  Tehama;  Ellen 
Agnes  Lynch.  Tehama;  Mrs   D.  B.  Lyon  Jr.,  Tehama;  Grace  W.  Lyons,  Santa  Barbara. 

Elizabeth  L.  MacNeil,  Sonoma;  Julia  G.  Maher,  San  Francisco;  Anna  L.  Martin,  Orange;  Mrs.  Caro- 
line Shaw  Martin,  Yolo;  Kate  Mason,  Del  Norte;  Lewis  M.  Mason,  Humboldt;  Amanda  Mathews,  Mon- 
terey; Mary  Eugenia  May,  Alpine;  Harriet  McAfee,  San  Francisco;  Luella  F.  McCarthy,  Santa  Cruz; 
M.  Emma  McCroskey,  Santa  Barbara;  Jessie  H.  McDole,  Solano;  Mary  T.  McDonnell,  San  Francisco; 
Maude  McDowell,  Orange;  Louise  McElroy,  San  Francisco;  Eva  McKee,  San  Francisco;  A.  W.  McKen- 
zie,  Lassen;  Mrs.  Anna  M.  McLaughlin,  Shasta;  Minnie  E.  McLaughlan.  Napa;  Mary  R.  McLay,  San 
Francisco;  Jennie  T.  McLerie,  San  Francisco;  Will  L-  McPherson,  Mariposa;  Gertrude  Adair  Miller^ 
Nevada;  M,  Jennie  Miller.  Sonoma;  Mrs.  Elizabeth  T.  Mitchell,  Placer;  Kate  A.  Mitchell,  Napa;Thomas- 
B.  MofBt,  Calaveras;  Julia  A.  Monahan,  Placer;  Laura  K.  Mullin,  Amador;  Edgar  E.  Muller,  Shasta; 
Rosa   Murdock.San  Francisco;    Jennie  L.  Murphy,  San  Francisco ;    Joseph  C.  Miller,  Ventura;    Mamie 
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Meador,  Lake;  Gertrude  L.  McComber,  San  Bernaidino;  Kittie  O.  Martin,  San  Bernardino. 

Lena  K.  Nangle,  Tehama;  Julia  M.  Neppert.  San  Francisco:  Louise  C.  Neppert,  San  Francisco: 
Nellie  Nevin.  Nevada:  N.  J.  Newby,  Ventura:  Jessie  C.  Nickle,  Tehama;  Maria  Nolan,  Napa: 
Walter  C.  Nolan,  Sonoma;  Ida  J.  Norton,  Sonoma;  Louise  Nussberger,  Napa:  Addie  Oakley,  Santa 
Barbara;  Margaret  J.  O  Brien,  San  Francisco:  Arthur  T  O'Connor.  Nevada;  Alice  G,  Sutton  Ogden, 
Nevada;  Mary  E  O'Leary,  San  Francisco;  Emma  J.  Onyon,  San  Francisco;  Elizabeth  O'Sull  van,  San 
Francisco;  Charlotte  C.  Otto,  San  Francisco;  Cora  E.  Palmer,  Napa;  Adah  A.  Parker,  Napa;  Cora  B. 
Patterson,  Santa  Barbara;  Harriet  Wayne  Peacock.  Tulare;  Fannie  M.  Pease,  San  Diego;  Mary  Peltret, 
San  Francisco;  Ida  M.  Perl,  San  Francisco:   Florence  Perlet,  San  Frmci^co;  Mary  Lee  Pettit,  Yolo;  W. 

B.  Philliber,  Lassm;  Essie  G.  Phillips.  San  Francisco:  Mrs.  Jessie  M.  Plevin,  San  Francisco;  Mrs.  Annie 

C.  Plummei,  Placer;  Ellen  Wright  Pritchard,  Tehama:  Mrs.  K.  Ludgate  Prouty,  Amador;  May  Quiun, 
Monterey. 

Jennie  B.  Radke,  Santa  Cruz:  Orville  L.  Raper,  Gleun:  A.  A.  Rathke,  Alameda;  H.G.Rawlins 
Glenn;  Josephine  Ensign  Reynolds,  Los  Angeles;  Esther  Rhine,  Contra  Costa;  Jane  Richardson  * 
Fresno;  Josephine  C.  Rider,  Napa;  Martha  H.  Ritchie,  San  Francisco;  Mrs.  Ora  Robbius.  Tulare;  Hattie 
E-  Guptill  Roberts,  Humboldt;  Alice  S.  Rogers,  Fresno;  Lydia  Grace  Ross,  Santa  Clara;  Ida  Row- 
Monterey;  George  H.  Ruuckle,  Placer:  John  T.  Ru-sell.  Los  Angeles;  Helen  M.  Rutherford,  han  Fran- 
cisco; Matilda  Ryan,  Santa  Clara;  Mrs.  Henry  Sanguinetti,  Calaveras;  Bertha  A.  Brigham  Sargent, 
Sonoma;  Mrs.  Mat  tie  Saunders,  Santa  Barbara:  Mabel  M.  Shafer,  Sierra;  Mary  E.  Shoemaker,  Nevada; 
Howard  P.  Short,  Butte;  Effie  Edith  Smith,  San  Francisco;  Jeau  E.Smith,  Sonoma;  Luella  Smith.  Santa 
Clara;  Walter  B.  Smith,  Colusa;  Emma  McL.  Smithson,  San  Francisco;  Annie  C.  Snyder,  Calaveras; 
Hanna  B.  Sorrenson,  Santa  Clara;  Mary  F  Spaulding,  Sacramento;  Hattie  A.  Spencer,  Orange;  Wini- 
fred Spencer,  Sonoma;  Wirt  D.  Spencer,  Calaveras;  Lottie  M.  Stanley,  Nevada;  Mary  B.  Starbird,  San 
Diego;  Jessie  Starratt,  Fresno ;  Ida  E-  Stevens,  Tulare;  Mary  A.  Stewart,  Fresno;  Rose  C.  Stolz,  San 
Francisco;  Albertina  M.  Treadwell,  Kings. 

Inez  Tarr,  Ventura;  Mildred  A.  Thomas,  Los  Angeles;  Arabella  Thompson,  Monterey;  Minnie  J. 
Thurber,  Santa  Cruz;  Robert  Hunter  Thurmond,  Santa  Barbara;  Annie  Tiling,  San  Francisco :  JohnToland, 
Yuba;  W.  D.  Tubbs,  San  Bernardino;  Mrs.  Eva  R.  Turner,  Sonoma;  Maude  M.  Tuttle,  Santa  Cruz. 

Mary  J.  Vignant,  El  Dorado;  Nettie  Vinyard,  Modoc;  J.Edward  Wall,  Fresno;  H.  L.  Ward,  Fresno; 
Susie  A.  Ward,  San  Francisco;  Lafayette  W.  Warmoth  Jr.,  Tehama;  Mrs.  Waldo  3.  Waterman,  Sau  Diego; 
Theresa  D.  Wesson,  Calaveras;  Charles  E.  White,  Orange;  May  E.White,  Sonoma;  Elizabeth  Whitney, 
Marin;  Henry  Adolph  Wierwille,  San  Bernardino;  Anna  L.  Williams,  Modoc;  Bertha  A.  McCray  Williams, 
Sonoma;  Helen  C-  Wight,  Contra  Costa:  M.  Louise  Wight,  Contra  Costa;  May  E.  Wolf,  Sacramento,  Isabel 
S.  Wolf,  San  Francisco;  Ollie  Wolfenbarger,  Tulare;  Miss  Willie  Wood,  San  Diego;  H.  D.  Wylie,  Glenn. 

Ella  Sherburn  Yoerk,  Sacramento,  Joseph  Rankin  Young,  Glenn;  Mary  D.  Williams,  Sonoma. 

Catherine  Lessard  Zane,  Humboldt. 

Document  to  Accompany  State  University  Diploma. 

Marion  Sargeant  Blanchard,  San  Francisco;  Francis  Herbert  Dam,  San  Francisco;  Mary  L.  Leddy 
Sonoma. 

Special  High  School  Life  Diploma. 

James  J.  Schmit,  San  Francisco:  Walter  A.  Tenney,  Fresno. 

New  Issue  Life  Diploma. 

Margaret  S.  Murray,  Humboldt.    Originally  dated  March  28,  1878. 

Duplicate  Life  Diploma  Grammar  School. 

Mary  C  Flaridon,  Placer.    Date  of  original  Jan,  3,  1898. 

The  committee  on  the  selection  of  text-books  for  use  in  the  high  schools 
of  the  State  submitted  a  report  embodying  additions  and  changes  to  the  list 
already  printed  in  the  following  subjects:  Latin,  Greek,  History,  Physics, 
Chemistry,  Physiology,  Physical  Geography,  Zoology,  Geology,  Botany, 
Geometry,  Arithmetic,  Algebra;  an:l  a  list  of  text-books  in  the  subjects  of 
English,  German,  French,  and  Spanish.  A  complete  list  of  these  text- 
books will  probably  be  published  before  the  opening  of  the  next  school  year. 

After  much  discussion,  the  Board  adopted  the  following  rules  and  regu- 
lations to  govern  the  State  Board,  County  and  City  and  County  Boards  of 
Education  of  California,  in  the  granting  of  high  school  credentials  and 
certificates : 

The  State  Board  of  Ed\ication  of  the  State  of  California  adopts  the  following  Rules  and  Regulations  for 
its  own  guidance  in  the  granting  of  Credentials  for  High  School  Certificates,  and  for  the  guidance  of  County, 
and  City  and  County  Boards  of  Education  in  granting  High  School  Certificates: 

1.    On  and  after  the  first  day  of  July,  1901,  and  until  further  notice,  County,  or  City  and  County  Boards 
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of  Education  are  authorized  to  grant  High  School  Certificates  (according  to  law  as  provided  in  Sections  1521 
(2)  (a),  and  1775  (1)  (a),  of  the  Political  Code  of  California),  to  graduates  of  the  following  Universities: 

University  of  California.  Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University. 

Cornell  University.  Brown  University. 

University  of  Michigan.  State  University  of  Iowa. . 

Johns  Hopkins  University.  Yale  University. 

University  of  Wisconsin.  Harvard  University. 

University  of  Nebraska.  University  of  Minnesota. 

University  of  Indiana.  University  of  Chicago. 

University  of  Illinois.  Clark  University. 

Columbia  University  (Teachers'  College). 
Graduates  of  the  above  mentioned  colleges  may  be  granted  certificates  upon  presentation  of  a  recom- 
mendation from  the  faculty  of  any  one  of  these  institutions;  provided,  that  such  recommendation  shall  show 
that  the  applicant  has  taken  courses  in  the  theory  of  education,  or  in  the  actual  practice  of  teaching,  under 
supervision  of  the  pedagogical  faculty,  equivalent  to  twelve  hours  per  week  for  one-half  year;  provided,  that 
after  July,  1906,  at  least  one-third  of  the  prescribed  pedagogy  shall  consist  of  actual  teaching  in  a  well 
equipped  training  school  of  secondary  grade,  directed  by  the  department  of  education. 

2.  Under  the  provision  of.  Section  1521  (2)  (b),  and  Section  1775  (1)  (a)  of  the  Political  Code  of  the 
■State  of  California,  the  State  Board  of  Education  may  issue  special  credentials  for  high  school  certificates 
to  those  who  have  taught  with  decided  success  at  least  twenty- seven  months  as  regular  teachers  in  schools  of 
the  academic  grade  and  character  of  California  high  schools.  The  success  of  such  teachers  will  be  deter- 
mined by  confidential  letters  and  such  other  reliable  information  as  the  Board  may  be  able  to  obtain. 

3.  A  graduate  of  a  college  of  recognized  high  academic  standing,  who  has  had  pedagogical  training 
equivalent  to  that  prescribed  by  this  Board  for  graduates  of  the  University  of  California,  and  who  has 
taught  two  years  (tweuty  months)  subsequent  to  graduation,  may  be  granttd  the  special  high  school  cre- 
dential, upon  which  a  County,  or  a  City  and  County  Board  may  grant  a  high  school  certificate.  The  success 
in  teaching  of  those  making  application  for  credentials  under  this  provision,  will  be  determined  by  confi- 
dential letters,  or  by  any  other  reliable  information  which  the  Board  may  be  able  to  obtain. 

It  will  be  the  policy  of  this  Board  to  demand  high  scholarship  and  marked  skill  in  teaching  of  all  suc- 
cessful applicants  for  special  credentials,  whether  they  be  college  graduates  or  not.  In  order  that  the  Board 
may  be  able  to  satisfy  itself  thoroly  concerning  the  fitness  of  an  applicant,  ample  time  will  be  required  for 
the  necessary  investigation  before  final  action  is  taken.  No  one  will  be  granted  the  special  credential  who 
is  diseased,  or  lacking  in  normal  bodily  vigor. 

4.  In  accord  with  an  opinion  rendered  by  the  Attorney-General,  the  State  Board  of  Education  will  not 
grant  a  credential  for  a  teacher's  certificate  to  an  applicant  who  is  not  a  resident  of  the  State  of  California. 

5.  Every  application  for  a  teacher's  credential  under  the  foregoing  rules  must  be  accompanied  by  a 
reputable  physician's  certificate,  to  the  effect  that  the  applicant  is  in  sound  bodily  health.  This  rule  to  be  in 
force  and  effect  from  and  after  January  18,  1902. 

To  cover  the  purposes  of  the  provisions  of  sub.  5  of  section  1775  of  the 
Political  Code,  the  State  Board  of  Education  designated  the  following  Uui- 
versities  as  of  equal  rank  with  the  State  University  of  California,  and 
graduates  from  the  same,  upon  compliance  with  law  and  with  the  rules  of 
the  State  Board,  may  be  granted  the  University  Document,  to- wit: 

Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University,  California.  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 

University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan.  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Cornell  University,  Ithica,  New  York.  Columbia  University  (Teachers'   College)  New  York, 
Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Connecticut.  N.  Y. 

In  compliance  with  Sec.  10  of  the  Act  of  1885  in  reference  to  the  State 
series  of  text-books,  the  State  Board  voted  to  continue  the  same  schedule 
of  prices  for  State  text-books  for  the  coming  school  year. 

Under  the  provisions  of  sub.  2  (b)  section  1521,  the  following  were 
granted  the  special  high  school  credential : 

Ellen  M.  Parker,  Los  Angeles.  Irvin  D.  Martin,  Oakland.  R.  D.  Hunt,  San  Jose. 

W.  A.  Dunn,  Los  Angeles.  E.  F.  Burrill,  Berkeley.  A.  E.  Shumate,  San  Jose. 

W,  T.  Randall,  Los  Angeles.  R.  S.  Holway,  San  Jose. 

The  State  Board  did  not  deem  it  wise  at  this  time  to  increase  the  list  of 
accredited  Colleges,  and  therefore  the  applications  of  Dartmouth  College, 
Pomona  College,  aud  University  of  Colorado  for  accrediting,  were  denied. 

THOMAS  J.  KIRK,  Secretary. 


Official  Department. 
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STATE  OF   CALIFORNIA,  1 

Department  of  Public  Instruction.  J 

The  following  letter  is  self-explanatory: 

Office  of  State  Controller,         1 
Sacramento,  January  6,  1902.  j 
Hon.   T.  J.  Kirk,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction : 

Dear  Sir  :  In  compliance  with  law,  I  have  the  honor  to  report  as  fol- 
lows: The  securities  held  in  trust  by  the  State  Treasurer  for  the  support  of 
Common  Schools  consist  of  bonds  of  the  State  of  California,  aggregating 
one  million  seven  hundred  and  twenty-six  thousand  five  hundred  dollars 
($1,726,500),  together  with  bonds  of  various  counties  of  the  State,  amount- 
ing to  one  million  nine  hundred  and  three  thousand  two  hundred  dollars 
($1,903,200),  which  are  described  as  follows: 


State  Funded  Debt  Bonds  of  1873— six  per  cent 

Fresno  County  Bonds — six  per  cent 

Glenn  County  Bonds — four  and  one  half  per  cent  

Humboldt  County  Bonds — seveu  per  cent 

Inyo  County  Bonds — five  per  cent 

Kern  County  Bonds — four  and  one  half  per  cent 

Kings  County  Bonds — four  per  cent 

Lake  County  Bonds— five  per  cent 

Los  Angeles  County  B  nds — four  and  one  halt  per  cent.. 

Los  Angeles  County  Bonds — five  per  cent 

Marin  County  Bonds— five  per  cent 

Marin  County  Bonds — four  per  cent 

Mendocino  County  Bond — four  per  cent 

Merced  County  Bonds — four  and  one  h  'If  per  cent 

Mono  County  Bonds — five  per  cent  

Monterey  County  Bonds — four  per  cent 

Placer  County  Bonds— five  percent 

Sacramento  County  Bonds— four  and  one  half  per  cent .. 

Sacramento  County  Bonds — six  per  cent 

Sacramento  County  Bouds — four  per  cent 

San  Diego  County  Bonds — five  percent 

San  Diego  County  Bonds — four  and  one  half  per  cent  ... 

San  Joaquin  County  Bonds — five  per  cent 

San  Joaquin  County  Bonds — four  percent 

San  Francisco  Depot  Bonds — four  per  cent  

San  Francisco  Park  Improvement  Bonds — six  per  cent.. 

San  Luis  Obispo  County  Bonds — five  per  cent 

San  Luis  Obispo  County  Bonds — six  per  cent 

Santa  Clara  County  Bonds — four  per  cent 

Santa  Cruz  County  Bonds — four  and  one  half  per  cent... 

Shasta  County  Bonds— five  per  cent  

Trinity  County  Bonds— five  per  cent  


Total  securities  held  lu  trust  for  School   Fund.. 


$1,526,500  00 
51.000  00 
31,000  00 
18.000  00 
40,1.00  00 

235.000  00 
32,000  00 
47.800  00 

106.0U0  00 

175  000  00 
8,500  00 

127,(100  00 
95,000  00 
88,600  00 
5,000  00 

122.000  00 
14  000  00 

233.000  00 
8,500  00 
80  000  00 
86,300  00 
44.000  00 
51,000  00 
10,000  00 

200  000  CO 
5,000  00 
16.000  00 
11,000  00 
46,000  00 
53,000  00 
47,000  00 
16,500  00 


$3,629  700  00 


The  money  in  the  State  Treasury  belonging  to  the  State  School  Fund, 
subject  to  apportionment,  is  two  million  four  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
fifty-four  dollars  and  seventy  .cents  ($2,450,054  70,  as  follows: 


Amount  unapportioned  July  8,  1901  

Received  from  property  tax 

Received  from  poll  tax 

Received  from  interest  on  bonds .... 

Received  from  interest  on  lands 

Received  from  tax  on  railroads 

Received  from  tax  on  collateral  inheritances  . 


Totals . 


Less  amount  paid  on  restriction  of  interest  on  lands  sold 

not  property  of  State 

Less  amount  paid  on  annulment  certificates  of  purchase  .. 


Net  amount  subject  to  apportionment  . 


$294  78 
137  51 


$2,332  69 
1,833,743  59 
261.471  03 
109,558  21 
15.606  62 
53,289  33 
174,485  52 

$2,450,486  99 


432  : 


$2.450,0i4  70 


Respectfully  submitted. 
[seal] 


E.  P.  COLGAN,  Controller. 
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Office  of  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,      ) 
Sacramento,  Cal.,  January  7,  1902. \ 

To  the  State  Controller  et  al.: 

Having  received  the  foregoing  statement  of  the  amount  of  State  school 
money  in  the  State  Treasury  at  this  date,  I  have  apportioned  said  money  to 
the  several  counties,  as  follows: 


Name  of  County 

Census  Children 

Amount 

33,413 

$219,189  28 

77 

o05  12 

2,760 

18,105  60 

Butte 

4,439 

29,119  84 

2,851 

18.702  56 

1.982 

13.001  92 

Contra  C  sla 

4.353 

28.555  68 

666 

4.368  96 

2,021 

13.257  76 

9.725 

63,796  00 

Humboldt 

7,183 

47,120  48 

Inyo 

998 

6,546  88 

3,793 

24,882  08 

2,653 

17,403  68 

1,609 

10,555  04 

1.086 

7,124  16 

50.063 

328,413  28 

1,532 

10.049  92 

3,325 

21.812  00 

1,106 

7.255  36 

5,057 

33,173,92 

2,393 

15,698  1  8 

1,528 

10,023  68 

418 

2,742  08 

5.218 

34,230  08 

3,543 

23,242  08 

3,988 

26,161  28 

6,074 

39,845  44 

3,360 

22,041  60 

Name  of  County        Census  Children     Amount 


Plumas 

Riverside 4 

Sacramento  ..4 9 

San  Benito 1, 

San  Bernardino 7, 

San  Diego 7. 

San  Francisco 82, 

San  Joaquin 7 

San  Luis  Obispo : 5, 

San  Mateo 3, 

Santa  Barbara 4 

Santa   Clara 15, 


Siuta  Cruz.. 

Shasta 

Sierra  

Siskiyou  .... 

Solano 

Sonoma  

Stanislaus  . 

Sutter  

Tehama  .... 

Trinity  

Tulare 

Tuolumne  . 
Ventura  .... 

Yolo 

Yuba 


989 
997 
347 
,766 
267 
812 
173 
429 
164 
270 
793 
150 
687 
358 
737 
,812 
,147 
,805 
384 
283 
967 
800 
,608 
408 
140 
103 


$6,487  84 
32.780  32 
61,316  32 
11.584  96 
47,671  52 
51  246  72 
539,054  88 
48,734  24 
33,875  84 
21.45120 
31,442  08 
99,384  00 
37.306  72 
28.588  48 

4,834  74 
25,006  72 
33.764  32 
64.320  80 
15.639  04 

8,416  48 
19,463  52 

5,248  00 
36,788  48 
15,796  48 
27,158  40 
20,355  68 
13,697  28 


Total 372,945    $2,446.519  20 


Total  number  of  census  children  between  five  and  seventeen  years  of  age 
as  reported  by  the  County  Superintendents,  June,  1901,  entitled  to  receive 
school  money,  372,945;  amount  apportioned,  $2,446,506.08;  amount  per  cen- 
sus child,  $6.56;  amount  unapportioned,  $3,548.62. 

THOMAS  J.   KIRK, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 


The   Proceedings  of  the  Southern  California 

Teachers. 

The  editor  of  the  Journal  is  responsible  for  the  cutting  of  the  manuscripts 
furnished  by  the  speakers  of  the  meeting  of  the  Southern  California  Teachers' 
Association.  It  was  a  difficult  task.  President  Avery's  address,  Dr.  E.  Benjamin 
Andrews'  Anti-Cassandra,  Prof.  C.  C.  Plehn's  recital  of  life  in  the  Philippines, 
Superintendent  Foshay's  interesting  talk,  and  some  others,  are  published  in  full. 
Many  nf  the  addresses  were  not  submitted  at  all.  Other  addresses,  like  that  of 
Ednah  Rich,  which  we  hope  later  to  publish  in  full,  have  been  spoiled  by  the  cut- 
ting. As  a  rule,  however,  the  extracts  are  quite  complete,  and  certainly  very 
effective.  President  Lewis  B.  Avery  originated  the  idea  of  printing  the  proceed- 
ings in  the  Official  Journal.  We  are  satisfied  that  it  is  an  innovation  that 
will  be  followed  in  future  years.  Secretary  Guthrie  has  acted  with  great  care  and 
promptness  in  supplying  the  manuscripts  and  attending  to  the  various  details  of 
publication. 


PUBLISHERS'  NOTICE. 


THE  WESTERN  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION  succeeds 
to  the  subscription  lists,  advertising  partonage,  aud  good 
will  of  the  Golden  Era,  established  in  San  Francisco  in 
1852. 

Subscription,  $1.50  a  year.    Single  copies,  15  cents. 

Remit  by  check,  Postoffice  order.  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  or 
by  stamps. 

Advertisements — Advertisements  of  an  unobjectiona- 
ble nature  will  be  inserted  at  the  rate  of  $3.00  a  month  per 
inch. 

MSS. — Articles  on  methods,  trials  of  iiew  iheories,  actual 
experiences,  and  school  news,  reports  of  teachers'  meet- 
ings, etc.,  urgently  soliciied. 

Address  all  communications  to  The  Western  Journal 
of  Education,  723  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 

HARR  WAGNER,  Editor. 

THE  WHITAKER  &  RAY  COMPANY,  PUBLISHERS. 
Entered   at  the  San    Francisco   Post-office  as  second-class 
matter. 
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Editorial  Notes 


THE  JOURNAL  is  indeed  an  ideal  medium  in  bringing  the  school- 
masters and  the  people  in  close  touch  with  each  other. 

*** 

The  March  number  of  The  Journal  will  contain  the  full  proceedings 
of  The  California  Teachers'  Association.  It  will  contain  over  one 
hundred  pages. 

*** 
Supt.  W.  C.  Doub's  (of  Kern  County)  discussion  of   the   question,  "The 
Preparation  of  Teachers  by  the  State,"  has  caused  so  much  comment,  that 
■we  have  requested  him  to  contribute  an   article  on  the  subject.      It  will 
appear  in  the  March  number  of  The  Journal. 

*** 

This  issue  of  THE  JOURNAL  is  replete  with  current  educational 
articles.  The  manuscripts  were  received  from  the  executive  committee  of 
the  Southern  California  Teachers'  Association.  Extra  copies  have 
heen  issued,  so  that  each  memoer  will  have  a  copy  to  file.  There  will  also 
be  copies  sent  to  each  school  library  in  the  state. 


The  following  rules  on  professional  ethics  have  been  adopted  by  the  edu- 
cational council  of  the  California  Teachers'  Association: 

First  —  That  it  be  considered  unprofessional  for  a  teacher  applying  for  a  position  to 
nrge  as  a  reason  for  his  election  anything  other  than  his  qualifications  and  fitness  for  the 
position,  and  further,  that  it  be  deemed  unprofessional  for  any  other  person  in  his  behalf 
and  with  his  consent  to  urge  any  other  reasons. 

Second  —  That  it  be  considered  unprofessional  for  any  teacher  to  apply  for  a  position 
not  legally  vacant  at  the  time  of  application  or  about  to  become  so. 


WESTERN  SCHOOL  NEWS. 

Miss  Annie  Lowry  of  Chico  State  Normal  School  has 
resigned. 

Superintendent  Kirk  inspected  the  schools  of  Alameda 
on  January  9th. 

Stanislaus  County  had  no  applicant  for  teacher's  exam- 
ination at  the  recent  meeting. 

Harry  -J.  Boke  has  been  elected  teacher  of  the  Central 
Pope  Valley  School,  Napa  County- 

Snpt.  Jas.  A.  Barr  of  Stockton  has  been  visiting  a  num- 
ber of  the  high  Schools  around  the  bay. 

H.  R.  Bull  of  Healdsburg  has  been  appointed  a  member 
of  the  Sonoma  County  Board  of  Education. 

Miss  Margaret  Poore,  Superintendent  of  Shasta  County, 
is  advocating  a  new  school  building  for  Redding. 

Snpt.  W.  W.  Welch  of  Montana  claims  that  the  book 
publishers  are  not  keeping  their  contracts  with  the  State. 

G.  E.  Murdock  of  Healdsburg  has  been  elected  the  suc- 
cessor of  Ben  Weed  as  principal  of  the  Sonoma  High 
School. 

Dr.  Thomas  P.  Bailey  Jr.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Educa- 
tion of  the  University  of  Chicago  is  giving  a  series  of  Uni- 
versity Extension  lectures  in  Southern  California. 

The  Los  Angeles  State  Normal  School  graduated  thirty- 
five  students  on  January  30.  Prof.  M.  L.  Seymour  de- 
livered the  address. 

Miss  Aimee  Jones  has  been  selected  as  the  successor  of 
Miss  Parmeter,  head  of  the  English  department  at  the 
Chico  Normal  School. 

Prof.  Edward  Howard  Griggs,  formerly  of  Stanford 
University,  has  opened  a  season's  lecture  course  in  Boston 
to  a  very  large  audience. 

Supt.  G.  N.  Freman  of  Fresno  County  has  arranged  a 
series  of  school  visits  and  has  set  aside  Mondays  and 
Saturdays  for  office  days. 

O.  W.  Erlewine  has  been  re-elected  for  the  third  time 
superintendent  of  Saeramento  schools  by  a  unanimous 
vote  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

Professor  Taylor  of  Fresno  County  has  been  engaged  as 
teacher  of  Latin  and  mathematics  in  the  High  School  to 
succeed  Professor  Moore  of  Santa  Monica. 

Prof.  M.  V.  O'Shea  delivered  an  address,  on  invitation 
of  Principal  Faulkner  of  the  Franklin  Grammar  School, 
San  Francisco,  before  several  hundred  teachers. 


The  Madera  Teachers'  Club  is  holding  some  interesting 
meetings.  J.  Irving  Read  gave  an  interesting  talk  on  the 
State  Teachers'  Association  at  one  of  the  meetings  recently. 

The  Westland  Publishing  Company  of  Olympia,  Wash- 
ington, has  won  its  suit  against  the  Olympia  School  Board 
for  not  using  the  books  designated  by  the  State  Board  of 
Education. 

Mayor  Schmitz  of  San  Francisco  bas  appointed  A.  Ron- 
covieri,  vice  Mary  W.  Kineaid,  term  expired,  and  Thos.  P. 
Woodward,  vice  J.  B.  Casserley,  resigned,  as  members  of 
the  San  Francisco  Board  of  Education. 

Prof.  J.  H.  Miller  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Cheney, 
Washington,  has  requested  Governor  McBride  to  remove 
his  trustees  or  he  will  resign.  He  charges  that  trustees 
have  elected  unfit  and  unnecessary  teachers. 

Supt.  Hugh  J.  Baldwin  of  San  Diego  is  creating  consider- 
able newspaper  comment  by  his  advocacy  of  the  consolida- 
tion of  sparsely  settled  school  districts.  Superintendent 
Baldwin  is  advocating  the  plan  with  all  of  his  well-known 
energy. 

Mrs.  Cornelia  Peninaan  Bradfield,  who  has  been  special 
art  teacher  and  supervisor  of  drawing  in  the  Los  Angeles 
schools  for  twenty  years,  died  on  January  24th.  Mrs. 
Bradfield  was  author  of  the  system  of  drawing  used  in  the 
Los  Angeles  schools.  She  was  well  and  favorably  known 
among  educators. 

Forty-seven  more  young  ladies  and  gentlemen  have  com- 
pleted a  four-years'  course  at  the  State  Normal  School  at 
San  Jose,  and  were  on  January  30  presented  with  their 
diplomas  of  graduation  from  the  trustees  of  the  institution. 
This  is  the  semi-annual  graduation.  Two  more  classes 
will  complete  their  course  by  the  end  of  the  year  and  will 
be  presented  diplomas  in  June. 

The  commencement  cook  plaee  this  morning  in  the 
assembly  hall  at  the  Normal.  A  pleasing  program  was 
presented,  the  chief  number  being  an  address  by  Prof.  H. 
W.  Rolf  of  Stanford  University  on  "Robert  Louis  Steven- 
son." In  presenting  the  diplomas  President  Dailey  made 
a  brief  address  to  the  class,  in  which  he  cautioned  them 
regarding  the  more  responsible  duties  they  were  about  to 
take  up. 
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The  text-book  convention,  when  the  county 
superintendents  of  schools  shall  be  called  upon 
to  select  the  text-books  to  be  used  in  the  public 
schools  for  the  next  five  years,  will  be  held  the 
latter  part  of  May  or  the  early  part  of  June. 
This  state  has  been  besieged  for  the  past  month 
or  two  with  agents  from  the  various  publishing 
houses,  and  the  competition  has  been  very 
warm.  The  schools  of  Salt  Lake,  Ogden,  Provo, 
and  Logan  will  be  provided  for  by  their  respec- 
tive boards  of  education,  who  will  have  to  select 
the  text-books.  -  Salt  Lake  News. 

Prof.  M.  V.  O'Shea  complimented  the  pro- 
gress of  education  in  California  as  follows : 

"California  has  outstripped  all  other  states  in 
the  union,  excepting  Illinois,  in  educational 
development.  The  standard  is  higher,  and  the 
latest  theories  are  promulgated  to  the  benefit  of 
the  educational  methods  thruout  the  state.  At 
the  head  of  all  the  institutions  of  learning  are 
men  of  the  highest  caliber.  This,  I  believe,  ex- 
plains the  advanced  state  of  education  here. 
You  secure  the  best  available  men  not  only  for 
your  colleges  but  also  for  your  normal  and  pub- 
lic schools.  Take  such  men  as  Jordan,  Wheeler, 
Black,  and  Burk ;  they  would  give  backbone  to 
education  no  matter  where  they  may  be  located. 
California  is  fortunate  to  have  men  of  this  stamp, 
but  this  good  fortune  is  due  to  the  efforts  of  her 
people.     They  demand  the  best  and  get  it." 

The  student  registrations  of  the  University  of 
California  thus  far  for  the  present  half  year 
represent  a  gain  of  40.9  per  cent  over  last  year's 
January  registration,  which  was  1582.  The 
figure  for  the  1901  entrants  was  a  gain  of  5.8 
per  cent  over  the  first  day  registration  of  Jan- 
uary 1900,  which  was  1498.  The  number  of 
registrations  to  date  is  1758.  Of  this  number 
1708  were  registrations  of  under  graduates  and 
fifty  of  graduate  students . 

California  teachers  living  within  easy  reach- 
ing distance  of  Palo  Alto  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity during  the  next  three  months  of  listening 
to  a  university  course  of  lectures  especially 
designed  for  them  by  the  Stanford  education 
department.  Commencing  Saturday  morning, 
February  19th,  a  weekly  series  of  addresses  is 
to  be  given  by  members  of  the  faculty,  which 
teachers  and  others  interested  are  invited  to 
attend,  and  for  which  the  only  charges  will  be 
a  syllabus  fee  of  $2 .  Each  Saturday  two  lectures 
will  be  delivered  dealing  with  both  pedagogical 
and  literary  subjects.  The  classroom  period 
will  extend  from  10:35  a.  m.  to  12:30,  and  in 
addition  the  facilities  of  the  library  are  to  be 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  visitors. 


$100    REWARD,    $100 

The  readers  of  this  paper  will  be  pleased  to 
learn  that  there  is  at  least  one  dreaded  disease 
that  science  has  been  able  to  cure  in  all  its 
stages,  and  that  is  Catarrh.  Hall's  Catarrh 
Cure  is  the  only  positive  cure  known  to  the 
medical  fraternity.  Catarrh  being  a  constitu- 
tional disease,  requires  a  constitutional  treat- 
ment. Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  internally, 
acting  directly  upon  the  blood  and  mucous  sur- 
faces of  the  system,  thereby  destroying  the 
foundation  of  the  disease,  and  giving  the  patient 
strength  by  building  up  the  constitution  and 
assisting  nature  in  doing  its  work.  The  pro- 
prietors have  so  much  faith  in  its  curative 
powers,  that  they  offer  One  Hundred  Dollars 
for  any  case  that  it  fails  to  cure.  Send  for  list 
of  testimonials. 

Address,  F.  J.  CHENEY  &  Co., 

Toledo,  O. 
Sold  by  Druggists,  75e. 
Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 

A  Collection  of  Poems 


Arranged  by  Grades. 


and  Recitations 


POEMS  FOR  MEMORIZING  ^»««»n,pi«te 

list  of  Poems  selected 
by  PROF.  FLLWOOD  p.  CUBBERLEY,  of  Stanford 
University.  Compiled,  graded,  and  arranged  by 

'ALICE  ROSE  POWER 

Th  se  selections  have  actually  been  tried  in  the  differ- 
ent grades  and  approved  by  practical  teachers  It 
contains  the  complete  list  of  poems  for  grade  wort 
recommended  by  Prof.  Cubberley  for  grade  use  with 
the  exception  of  three  or  four.  The  literary  and  ethical 
value  of  these  poems  easily  makes  it  the  most  valuable 
list  of  poems  published  for  school  use.  The  poems  are 
selected  from  approved  original  sources.  As  a  desk 
book  for  teachers,  as  a  library  book  for  pupils  and  par- 
ents, as  a  reader  for  all  classes,  it  furnishes  the  best 
material  that  can  be  obtained  anywhere. 

The  book  contains  upwards  of  200  pages  set  in  clear, 
long  primer  type,  printed  on  delicately  shaded  paper 
so  that  the  children's  eyes  are  not  injured  while  memor- 
izing. 

Favorable  Comments 

"You   have  done  a   good  piece  of  work."  —  Prot.  El- 
wood  P.  Cubberley 
"It  is  a  splendid  collection." —  Supt.  Geo.  S.  Ramsay 
"It  is  the  finest  collection  I  have  seen.     Send  me  six 
copies  for  the  Teachers'   Library." — Supt.    Hugh    J. 
Baldwin. 

The  Whitaker  &  Ray  Co 


Publishers  and 
Booksellers 


723  Market  Street 

San  Francisco. 


I  ENTERTAINMENTS   FOR  CLOSING   EX- 
\l     erciSBS-       the   latest  and    most 

successful    Plays,    Operettas,    Drills,   Recita. 
tioos,  etc.    Write  for  catalogue.        JOSEPH  F- WAGNER 
103c  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
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Treasurer's  Report 

Southern  California  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation for  1901  and  1902. 

RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  former  treasurer $223  05 

"  "      membership  for  1901-2.    1,274  00 


Total $1,497  05 

EXPENDITURES. 

Instructors  and  lecturers  .  .  $428  00 
Printing  and  expenses  in  ar- 
ranging   for   meeting    of 

Association 41 1  47 

Hall  rent 88  00 

Hotel  expenses 1113  50 

Janitors 1 0  00 

Music 58  00 

Incidentals 131  54 

Balance 236  54— $1,497  05 

E.  P.  Rowell,  Treasurer. 
¥  V  «■  V 

NOTES. 

Founders  day  at  the  Wilmerding  School  of  In- 
dustrial Arts  was  observed  on  Friday,  Feb.  7th. 
Hon.  E-  J.  McCutchen  was  the  orator  of  the  occa- 
sion. 

Governor  H.  T.  Gage  has  appointed  a  most  ex- 
cellent board  of  trustees  for  the  San  Luis  Obispo 
Polytechnic  School.  He  has  also  appointed  C.  S. 
Wheeler  and  I.  W.  Hellman  as  regents  of  the  State 
University. 

Mrs.  Jennie  Havice,  who  has  conducted  the 
Mothers'  Club  department  in  the  Journal  for  the 
past  year,  will  sail  for  Zamboanga,  P.  I.,  in  March, 
to  join  her  husband,  who  is  superintendent  of  the 
San  Ramon  ranch,  owned  by  the  government. 
♦    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

A  Notable  Event  at  Snelling. 

Merced  Star. 
Recently  at  Snelling  Prof.  W.  F.  Ringnalda,  who 
is  conducting  a  normal,  training,  industrial,  and 
high  school  at  that  place,  gave  a  dinner  in  honor 
of  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  Thos. 
J.  Kirk,  at  which  were  present  about  twenty  of  the 
representative  men  of  Snelling  and  vicinity;  also 
Tudge  J.  K.  Law,  J.  H.  Simonson,  and  J.  W.  Knox 
of  Merced,  and  Member  of  County  Board  of  Educa- 
tion H.  G.  Kelsey  of  Merced  Falls.  The  dinner  is 
pronounced  by  all  present  one  of  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  courses,  most  bountiful,  most  delicately  se- 
lected, perfectly  prepared,  and  gracefully  served  of 
any  given  in  Merced  County.  It  was  simply  great. 
Mrs.  Ringnalda  is  an  accomplished  hostess. 


COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

Fresno  Republic. 

City  Superintendent  McXane  and  the  city  teach- 
ers are  now  at  work  on  a  new  course  of  study  fi>r 
the  Fresno  schools.  This  is  a  work  of  great  mag- 
nitude, and  it  is  not  proposed  to  do  it  all  at  once 
hut  to  take  time  to  arrive  at  the  best  course  for  the 
Fresno  schools.  It  is  comparatively  an  easy  mat- 
ter to  take  the  course  of  study  of  some  up-to-date 
tr  wn  in  an  educational  way,  but  each  town  is  better 
off  to  work  out  her  own  salvation,  profiting,  of 
course,  by  the  ideas  of  other  places,  modifying 
ihetn  if  necessary  to  meet  local  conditions. 

Mr.  McL,ane  is  obtaining  the  cooperation  of  all 
1  lie  teachers  in  the  matter  of  preparing  the  new 
course.  In  this  way  the  experience  of  all  the 
u-achers  will  be  obtained,  and  the  course  will  be 
made  by  those  who  will  have  to  carry  it  out  in  the 
classroom  —  another  advantage. 

The  teachers  have  already  held  one  meeting  to 
discuss  the  matter,  and  the  work  has  been  divided 
among  committees.  The  commiitees  will  meet 
evenings  to  put  their  parts  of  the  work  into  shape. 
The  course  will  be  arranged  in  detail,  covering 
j  List  what  branches  and  what  parts  of  those  branches 
shall  be  taught  in  the  different  grades.  Books  for 
supplementary  Teading  will  be  recommended,  and, 
as  a  whole,  the  document,  when  published,  will  be 
of  va'ue  to  teachers  and  pupils,  too. 

The  nature  study  work  in  the  Fresno  schools  will 
be  systematized.  Some  years  ago  certain  peda- 
gogists  did  not  favor  reducing  this  study  to  a  rigid 
system,  but  it  has  been  found  that  when  taught  in 
a  haphazard  way  the  results  are  not  satisfactory. 
Pupils  are  taught  the  same  things  in  different 
grades,  instead  of  learning  something  new  and 
more  complex  as  they  advance. 
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FISK  TEACHERS'  AGENCIES 

Boynton  and  Esterly,  Managers 

420  Parrott  Building  525  Stimson  Block 

San  Francisco  Los  Angeles 

Inquiry   Invited   from   Teachers,  School    Officers, 
and  Students 

Manual  and  full  information  free 

OTHER  OFFICES 

Boston.  New  York,   Washington,   Chicago,    Minne- 
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"Gray  Scientifically  Modernized" 

LEAVITT'S  OUTLINES  OF  BOTANY  $1.00 

With  Gray's  Field,  Forest,  and  Garden  Flora  1.80 

For  the  High1  School  Laboratory  and  Class  Room. 
By  Robert  Greealeaf  Leavitt,  A.M.,  of  The  Ames  Botanical  Laboratory. 
Prepared  at  the  request  of  the  Botanical  Department  of  Harvard  University. 

The  practical  exercises  and  experiments  have*  been  so  chosen  that  they  may  be  performed  by  schools 
with  even  simple  apparatus.  The  instructions  for  laboratory  study  are  placed  in  divisions  by  themselves, 
preceding  the  related  chapters  of  descriptive  text.  This  latter  follows  in  the  main  the  sequence  of  topics  in 
Gray's  Lessons  in  Botany,  but  the  greater  part  of  it  is  entirely  new. 

The  book  combines  the  best  features  of  the  newest  methods  with  that  lucidity  and  definiteness  which 
have  given  Dr.  Gray's  text-books  their  extraordinaiy  success.  It  therefore  pays  special  attention  to  ecology. 
Morphology  and  physiology  are  fully  treated.  The  illustrations  number  3S4,  and  have  been  drawn  with  great 
care  and  accuracy.  The  appendix  contains  valuable  suggestions  for  the  teacher,  and  the  index  is  very  com" 
plete,  rendering  possible  reference  to  any  topic. 

Standard  Books  on  Botany  and  Zoology 


Payne's  Geographical  Nature  Studies  $0.25 


Long's  Home  Geography 
Johonnot's  Cats  and  Dogs,  and  Other 
Friends 
Friends  in  Feathers  and  Fur,  and 

Other  Neighbors 
Neighbors  with  Wings  and  Fins 
Some  Curious  Flyers,  Creepers, 

and  Swimmers 
Some  Neighbors  with  Claws  and 
Hoofs,  and  Their  Kin 
Gray's  How  Plants  Behave 

How  Plants  Grow,  with  a  Popular 

Flora 
School  and  Field  Book  of  Botany. 
Lessons  and  Flora 
Wood's  New  American  Botanist  and 
Florist  (Willis) 


.25 


.30 
.40 

.40 

.54 

.54 

.80 
1.80 
1.75 


Lockwood's  Animal  Memoirs 
Part  I.  Mammals 
Part  II.  Birds 

McGnffey's    Familiar    Animals    and 
Their  Wild  Kindred 
Living  Creatures  of  Water,  Land 
and  Air 

Burnet's  School  Zoology 

Needham's    Elementary    Lessons  in 
Zoology 

Steele's  Popular  Zoology 

Apgar's  New  Plant  Analysis 

Monteith's  Popular  Science  Reader 

Clark's  Labaratory  Manual  in  Prac- 
tical Botany 

Steele's  Fourteen  Weeks  in  Botany 
(Wood) 

Herrick's  Chapters  on  Plant  Life 


$0.60 
,60 

.50 

.50 
.75 

.90 
1 .  20 

.55 
.75 

.96 

1.00 
.60 


Charming    Books  on  Nature  Study 


Dana's  Plants  and  Their  Children        $0.65 

These  charming  readings  are  interesting  as  stories, 
and  are  not  only  instructive  in  themselves,  but  teach  the 
most  important  lessons  a  child  can, learn — to  see,  10 
think,  and  to  observe  for  himself,  and  thus  to  become 
an  intelligent  stud.nt  of  nature. 

Kelly's   Short   Stories  of   Our   Shy 

Neighbors  $0.50 

Entertaining  and  instructive  reading  telling  about  the 
birds,  insects,  and  other  living  creatures  around  us  in 
such  an  interesting  manner  as  to  arouse  in  the  child  a 
desire  to  become  better  acquainted  with  the  wonders  of 
the  animate  world. 


Stokes's  Ten  Common  Trees 


$0.40 


A  scries  of  simple  nature  lessons  for  young  children, 
familiarly  treated,  and  giving  a  few  definite  impres- 
sions of  what  trees  are  and  how  they  live. 


Bradish's  Stories  of  Country  Life        $0.40 

These  recollections  of  a  childhood  spent  on  a  North- 
western larm  aim  to  emphasize  the  attractiveness  of 
life  in  the  country,  and  to  add  to  its  charm  by  awaken 
ing  an  intelligent  interest  in  its  activities. 


Holder's  Stories  of  Animal  Life 


$0.60 


An  endeavor  to  create  in  young  students  an  enthusi- 
astic interest  in  Nature  Study  bv  presenting  some  of  the 
remarkable  phases  of  animal  life;  and  at  the  same  time 
to  bring  out  many  facts  not  generally  available  and  cov- 
ering a  wide  field. 


Needuam's  Outdoor  Studies 


).40 


A  series  of  lessons  in  Nature  Study  given  for  the  sake 
of  the  interest  and  educative  value  of  the  facts  und  phe- 
nomena they  set  forth,  and  introducing  a  few  of  the 
simpler  of  our  modern  conceptions  of  nature  at  large. 
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California  Teachers'  Association 

Thirty-fifth  Annual  Session 

PACIFIC  GROVE 
December  30,  31,  1901,  and  January  1,  2,  3,  1902 

OFFICERS. 


Richard  D.  Faulkner,  President,  San  Francisco;  O.  W.  Erlewine,  Vice-President,  Sacramento; 
Edward  Hyatt,  Vice-President,  Riverside;  Mrs.  M.  M.  FitzGerald,  Secretary,  San  Francisco; 
Charles  C.Hughes,  Assistant  Secretary,  Alameda;  Frank  F.  Bunker,  Railroad  Secretary,  Berkeley; 
Philip  Prior,  Treasurer,  San  Francisco. 

RECEPTION   COMMITTEE. 

MISS  REBECCA  T.  GREEN,  CHAIRMAN. 
Miss  Katharina  Guilbert,  Miss  Nettie  W.  Potter,  Miss  Lillian  Lang,  Miss  Bell  Pyle,  Miss  Lois  Esta- 
brook,  Miss  Phoebe  Moore.  Miss  Alice  A.  Treat,  Miss  Gertrude  McCloskey.  Miss  May  Bostrom,  Miss 
Mabel  Mead,  Miss  Eugenia  Murray,  Miss  Kara  Alben,  Miss  Esther  Brown,  Mrs.  S.  J.  Hall,  Wm.  P.  Doyle, 
J.  A.  Bacher,  C.  H.  Meeker,  L.  O.  Dale,  A.  E-  Shumate,  Elben  Cox,  Miss  Helen  C.  Schultz,  Miss  Maude 
Townsend,  Miss  Clara  Gordon,  Miss  Ella  Monroe,  Miss  Lizzie  M.  Sargent,  Miss  Sarah  Waltenbaugh, 
Miss  May  Serb,  Miss  Clara  Stemmitz,  Miss  Lena  F.  Forder.  Miss  Effie  I.  Hawkins,  Miss  Flora  Conover, 
Miss  Edith  Jordan,  Miss  Jessie  Williams,  Mrs.  A.  F.  Williams,  George  W.  Gretter,  Chas.  C.  Hill,  R.  L. 
Sandwick,  Wm.  Malcom,  F.  K.  Barthel,  C.  S.  Price. 


Program 


GENERAL  SESSIONS. 

Assembly  Hall,  Monday,  December  30,  1901,  7:30  p.  m. 

Chorus — (a)  "Battle  Prayer,"  F.  H.  Himmel;  (b)  "  Farewell  to  the  Forest,"  Mendelssohn  —  Pacific 
Grove  High  School — Milton  L-  Lawrence,  director.  Address  of  welcome,  Rev.  A.  T.  Needham,  D  D. 
Piano  Solo — Staccato  Etude,  Rubinstein  —  Miss  Minnie  Alice  Tuck.  Address  of  welcome,  Mrs.  J.  E- 
Chope,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Monterey  county.  Violin  Solo—"  Scherzo  Tarentelle,"  Wieniawski  — 
Miss  Ethel  Kathryn  Holladay — Accompanist,  Miss  Sarah  Holladay.  Response  to  addreBS  of  welcome, 
Vice-President  O.  W.  Erlewine,  City  Supt.  Schools,  Sacramento.  Address,  A.  B.  Coffey.  Report  of  Com- 
mitte  on   Revision   ot  Constitution,  J.  W.  McClymonds,  chairman.    Chorus  —(a)  "  Sweet  and  Low," 
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Barnby;  (*)  "Old  Flag  Forever,"  (by  request)  Leila  France  — Pacific  Grove  High  School.    Reception  to 
the  Association  by  the  citizens  of  Pacific  Grove. 

Tuesday,  December  31,  1901,  2  p.  M. 

Chorus—  Grammar  Grades  Pacific  Grove  Public  School  — Milton  L.  Lawrence,  director.  Illustrated 
Xalk  —"The  Use  of  Manual  Training  in  Science  and  Geography,"  Walter  J.  Keuyon,  San  Francisco 
State  Normal  School.  Violin  Solo—  Reverie,  Vieuxtemps— Miss  Ethel  Kathryn  Holladay— Accompanist, 
Miss  Sarah  Holladay.  Address  —"Problems  of  Greater  America,"  E  Benjamin  Andrews,  LL.D  ,  Chan- 
cellor University  of  Nebraska.    Consideration  of  Report  of  Committee  on  Revision  of  Constitution. 

7:30  P.  M. 

Piano  Solo— Selected— Miss  Minnie  Alice  Tuck.  Illustrated  Talk  — "  Drawing  in  the  Grades," 
Miss  Katherine  M.  Ball,  Supervisor  of  Drawing,  San  Francisco.  Vocal  Solo— "The  Three  Visions,"  A. 
Geibel  — Elizabeth  Blasdel.  Address—"  Hidden  Forces  in  Education  and  the  Affairs  of  Life,"  M.  V. 
O'Shea,  Professor  of  the  Science  and  Art  of  Education,  University  of  Wisconsin. 

Wednesday,  January  1,  1902,  1:30  P.  M. 

1:30  p.  m. —  Business  meeting  for  the  election  of  officers  and  designation  of  place  of  meeting  for  the 

ensuing  year. 

NOTE.— Only  those  who  are  registered  members  for  1900  and  1901  are  entitled  to  participate  in  these 
proceedings.  If  you  wish  to  vote,  please  see  that  your  certificate  is  properly  stamped  by  the  secret  ry, 
Mrs.  M.  M.  FitzGerald. 

2':  30  P.  M. 
Tenor  Solo— "  For  All  Eternity."  Mascheroni  —  Milton  L.  Lawrence.  Illustrated  Talk—"  Drawing 
in  the  High  School,"  Prof.  A.  B.  Clark,  Stanford  University.  Address— "  Individuality  in  the  School- 
room," Prof.  M.  V.  O'Shea.  Vkrin  Solo—"  Am  Springquell,"  David  — Miss  Ethel  Kathryn  Holladay  — 
Accompanist,  Miss  Sarah  Holladay.  Address—"  Things  Human,"  Dr.  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler,  Presiden 
University  of  California. 

8  p.  M.     Hotel  Del  Monte. 

Reception  by  the  Monterey  County  teachers  to  Dr.  E.  Benjamin  Andrews,  Prof.  M.  V.  O'Shea,  and 
members  of  the  Association.    Music  by  the  Hotel  Del  Monte  orchestra. 

Thursday,  January  2,  1902,  9  A.  M. 

Vocal  Selection  — "  The  Opening  Day,"  Sir  Henry  R.  Bishop  —  The  Orpheus  Quintet  Club,  Mrs.  HiU- 
man-Smith,  Miss  Nella  Rogers,  Miss  Carrie  Foster  McClellan,  J.  M.  Reynolds,  Milton  L.  Lawrence.  Il- 
lustrated Talk — "The  Esthetic  in  Manual  Training,"  Cree  T.  Work,  Supervisor  of  Manual  Training,  San 
Francisco.  Address — "Higher  Education,  Old  and  New,"  Dr.  David  Starr  Jordan,  President  Leland 
Stanford  Jr.  University .  Vocal  Selection — "  Sigh  no  More,  Ladies,"  R.  J.  Stevens—  The  Orpheus  Quin- 
tet Club.  Address— "The  Importance  for  Teachers  of  a  Knowledge  of  History,"  E.  Benjamin  An- 
drews, LL.D. 

Thursday,  January  2,  1902,  2  p.  m. 

Vocal  Selection— The  Orpheus  Quintet  Club.  Discussion--"The  Present  Duty  of  the  State  Touching 
the  Training  of  its  Elementary  and  Secondary  Teachers,"  Dr.  C.  C.  Van  Liew,  President  State  Normal 
School,  Chico;  Dr.  F.  B.  Dresslar,  University  of  California;  Dr.  O.  P.  Jenkins,  Stanford  University;  W.  C. 
Doub,  Superintendent  Schools  Kern  County.  Discussion  — "  The  Selection  and  Appointment  of 
Teachers,"  R.  H.  Webster,  Superintendent  Schools,  San  Francisco;  C.  W.  Mark,  Member  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, San  Francisco;  J.  P.  Greeley,  Superintendent  Schools,  Orange  County;  S.  C.  Evans  Jr.,  Clerk 
Riverside  School  District,  and  Riverside  High  School  District;  E.  Benjamin  Andrews,  LL-D.  Discus- 
sion—"Professional  Ethics,"— Address  and  report  of  Committee  appointed  by  the  Association,  December, 
1900,  H.  M.  Bland,  chairman;  Report  of  Council  of  Education,  presented  by  John  Swett.  The  discussion 
of  the  three  topics  will  be  closed  by  Dr.  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler,  President  University  of  California. 

Thursday,  January  2,  7:30  p.  M. 

Vocal  Selection— "  Wynken,  Blynken,  and  Nod,"  Ethelbert  Nevin  —  Orpheus  Quintet  Club,  (with 
four-hand  accompaniment  by  Miss  Tuck  and  Miss  Holladay).    Address  — "  The  Little  Blue  Blouse  with 
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Brass  Buttons— a  Study  in  Administration,"  C.  H.  Meeker,  Pacific  Grove  High  School.  Violin  Solo— Pol- 
onaise, "Wieniawski  —  Miss  Ethel  Kathryn  Holladay  — Accompanist,  Miss  Sarah  Holladay.  Address 
— "A  Consideration  of  Some  Obstacles  to  the  success  of  the  Public  Schools,"  Albert  Lyser,  Principal 
John  Swett  Grammar  School,  San  Francisco.  Address—"  The  School  of  the  Twentieth  Century,"  Prof. 
M.V.O'Shea. 

Friday,  January  3,  1902,  2  p.  M. 

Demonstration  of  Primary  and  Grammar  Grade  Classes  in  Music,  closing  with  a  chorus  of  childien 
from  the  public  schools  of  Pacific  Grove  and  Monterey.  The  following  selections  will  be  sung  by  the 
chorus:  "Columbus,"  Clayton  W.  Johns;  "The  Blacksmith,"  Neidlinger — Milton  L.  Lawrence,  director. 
Report  of  Committee  appointed  to  obtain  Statistics  of  Enrollment  by  Grades  in  the  Principal  Cities  of 
California  —  George  A.  Merrill,  chairman;  Report  of  Secretary,  Mrs.  M.  M.  FitzGerald  ;  Report  of 
Treasurer,  Philip  Prior;  Report  of  Council  of  Education;  Report  of  Committee  on  Resolutions;  Miscel- 
laneous Business;  Installation  of  Officers  for  1902. 

SESSIONS  OF  DEPARTMENTS. 

Council  of  Education. — Parlors  El  Carmelo  Hotel. 

Chairman,  Hon.  Thomas  J.  Kirk,  Sacramento. 
Secretary,  J.  W.  McClymonds,  Oakland. 

Monday,  December  30,  1901,  9  A.  m. 

9  a.m.— Topic,  "Professional  Ethics."  Committee— John  Swett,  Tames  A.  Barr,  Frederic  Burk, 
T.  L.  Heaton,  James  A,  Foshay,  D.  S.  Snedden.  11  a.  m.— Topic,  "  The  Relation  of  High  Schools  to  the 
University."  Committee  — A.  E.  Shumate,  Geo.  H.  Howison,  O.  P.  Jenkins,  Robert  Furlong,  J.  W.  Lin- 
scott,  L.  B.  Avery.  1.30  P.  m.— Topic,  "  The  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Course  of  Study."  Com- 
mittee—J.  W.  Linscott,  P.  M.  Fisher,  Elmer  E-  Brown,  J.  A.  Wagener. 

DEPARTMENT  MONTEREY  COUNTY  TEACHERS' 
INSTITUTE. 

Guild  Hall. 

Chairman,  Mrs.  J.  E.  Chope,  Salinas. 
Secretary,  Charles  C.  Hill,  Salinas. 

Monday,  December  30,  1901,  1:30  P.  M. 

Address—"  Teachers'  Self  Culture,"  E.  Benjamin  Andrews,  LL.D.  Miss  Katherine  M.  Ball,  Super- 
visor of  Drawing,  San  Francisco,  will  discuss,  with  illustrative  material,  the  following  points  in  con- 
nection with  the  subject  of  drawing:  1.  Can  all  children  learn  to  draw?  2.  Can  all  teachers  teach 
drawing?  3.  Drawing  considered  educationally  aud  technically.  4.  Drawing  as  language  expression 
correlated  with  other  subjects.  5.  Diawing  from  objects,  from  imagination,  and  from  copies.  6.  Out- 
lining and  work  in  black  and  white,  abstract  expression.  7.  Drawing  in  color,  concrete  expression 
8.  System  and  method  for  graded  and  ungraded  schools. 

DEPARTMENT   OF  ENGLISH. 

Assembly  Hall. 

Chairman,  F,  E.  Perham,  San  Francisco. 
Secretary,  Miss  Rebecea  T.  Green,  Salinas. 

Tuesday,  December  31,  1901,  9  a.  m. 

1.  "The  Teaching  of  Mythology  in  High  Schools,"  Miss  Kate  Alaska  Hooper,  San  Bernardino 
Discussion  —  Prof.  Alexis  F.  Lange,  University  of  California;  Miss  Rose  Merrill,  Santa  Cruz.  2.  "  Ballad 
Poetry  in  High  Schools,"  Pro.  Ewald  Flugel,  Stanford  University.  Discussion  —  J.  C.  Templeton,  City 
Sup't.  Schools,  Santa  Ana. 
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Wednesday,  January  1,  1902,  9.  a.  m. 

1.  "Interpretation  of  Poetry,"  Prof.  Raymond  A.  Alden,  Stanford  University.  2.  "Scope  and 
Method  of  Teaching  English  Grammar,"  T.  L.  Heaton,  University  of  California.  3.  "  Composition  in 
Secondary  Schools,"  Miss  Mary  Myrick,  San  Jose  High  School;  "Composition  in  the  Grades,"  Miss  M. 
E.  Kelly,  Mastick  School,  Alameda.     Discussion  —  Charles  C.  Hill,  Principal  High  School,  Salinas. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  DEPARTMENT. 

Room  1,  High  School. 

Chairman,  Chas.  L.  Biedenbach,  Berkeley. 
Secretary,  A.  E.  Shumate,  San  Jose. 

Tuesday,  December  31,  1901,  9  a.  m. 

"Training  Pupils  How  to  Study,"  E.  C.  Moore,  Berkeley,  Cal.  Discussion  —  Science,  C.  D.  Snyder, 
San  Francisco;  Mathematics,  A.  G.  Van  Gorden,  San  Jose;  Latin,  S.  H.  Cogswell,  Alameda;  English, 
I.  E.  Outcalt,  Merced  ;  "  Should  Greek  be  Taught  in  the  High  School  or  Relegated  Entirely  to  the  Uni- 
versity? '  E.  T.  Burrill,  Oakland  ;  "  Has  Political  Economy  a  Place  in  the  High  School  ?  "  John  Gamble, 
Haywards. 

Wednesday,  January  1,   1902,  9  a.  m. 

"  The  Place  of  the  High  School  in  the  State  School  System.  Is  its  Main  Purpose  Finishing  or  Pre- 
paratory?" C.  C.  Van  Liew,  Chico.  Discussion— David  Starr  Jordan,  Stanford  University;  W.  H.  Housch, 
Los  Angeles;  C.  E.  Keyes,  Oakland;  Thos.  Downey,  Modesto;  S.  F.  Lange,  Berkeley,  O.  P.  Jenkins, 
Stanford  University.  General  discussion  of  a  plan  for  the  organization  of  a  State  High  School  Teachers* 
Association. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  NATURE  STUDY. 

Assembly  Hall,  Lower  Floor,  Room  2. 

Chairman,  Dr.  O.  P.  Jenkins,  Stanford  University. 
Secretary,  Helen  Swett,  Alameda. 

Tuesday,  December   31,  1901;  9  A.  m. 

Illustrative  Lesson  in  Nature  Study  with  Children  of  the  Fifth  Grade,  Dr.  O.  P.  Jenkins,  Stanford 
University.  Discussion.  Illustrative  Lesson  in  Nature  study  with  Children  of  the  Third  Grade,  Miss 
Isabel  M.  McCracken,  Oakland.  Discussion.  Use  of  Books  in  Nature  Study,  Miss  Helen  Swett,  Alameda. 
Nature  Study  in  the  San  Francisco  Normal  School,  Miss  E.  B.  McFadden.  San  Francisco.  School  Ex- 
cursions, Miss  Bertha  Chapman,  Oakland. 

Wednesday,  January  1,  1902,  9  a.  m. 

Illustrated  Lesson  in  Nature  Study  (continuation).  Miss  Isabel  M.  McCracken.  Nature  Study  Ex- 
periences, Miss  L.  Ball,  Oakland;  Miss  Lucy  Harris,  Stockton;  Miss  Maud  Southworth,  Stockton;  Miss 
Minnie  L.  McKay,  Santa  Clara;  Edward  Hughes,  Stockton.  School  Gardens,  ttdward  Hyatt,  Riverside. 
Some  Physical  Experiments  and  Apparatus  Suitable  for  Nature  Study  Work,  Prof.  L.  Wilson,  San  Jose. 
What  Can  be  Done  to  Advance  Nature  Study  Teaching  in  the  State?  General  Discussion,  led  by  R.  S. 
Holway,  San  Jose. 

FIELD    WORK   IN  NATURAL   HISTORY. 

Parties  of  a  limited  number  each,  will  be  organized  for  field  work  in  Zoology,  Botany,  Geology,  and 
Physiography,  in  which  science  teachers,  nature  study  teachers,  and  all  others  interested,  are  invited  to 
participate.  For  details  of  the  work,  announcements  will  be  made  at  the  Association  meeting.  The 
following  scientists  have  consented  to  lead  the  excursions:  O.  P.  Jenkins,  Professor  Physiology,  Stan- 
ford University;  G.  C.  Price,  Professor  Zoology,  Stanford  University  ;  F.  M.  McFarland,  Professor  His- 
tiology, Stanford  University  ;  Harold  Heath,  Associate  Professor  Zoology,  Stanford  University;  W.  R. 
Dudley,  Professor  Botany,  Stanford  University;  W.  J.  V.  Osterhaut,  Professor  Botany,  University  of  Cali- 
fornia ;  A.  C.  Lawson,  Professor  Geology,  University  of  California ;  C.  A.  Kofoid,  Associate  Professor 
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Zoology,  University  of  California;  Professor  Josiah  Keep,  Mills  College;  Professor  H.  W.  Fairbanks, 
Berkeley;  Professor  Volney  Rattan,  St.  te  Normal  School,  San  Jose;  Mr.  T.  Grinnell,  Palo  Alto  High 
School. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  MUSIC. 

Guild  Hall. 

Chairman,  Miss  Ida  M.  Fisher,  Alameda. 
Secretary,  Miss  Estelle  Carpenter,  San  Francisco. 

Wednesday,  January  1,  1902,  9  a.  m. 

"  The  Educational  Value  of  a  Song,"  Mrs.  Juliet  Powell  Rice,  Los  Angeles.  Chorus  and  Class  Les- 
son by  School  Children,  Directed  by  Milton  L.  Lawrence.  San  Jose.  "  Methods  of  Presenting  Music  in 
the  Schoolroom,"  Mrs.  L.  V.  Sweesy,  Berkeley.  Hawaiian  Sings,  Arthur  A.  McCurda,  San  Francisco, 
"Song  Life  in  Hawaii-Nei,"  Mis*  Hattie  T.  Rice,  Pasadena.  "  Music  in  the  Schools  From  the  Standpoint 
of  a  Musician,"  Alex  Stewart,  Oakland.  The  remainder  of  the  session  will  be  devoted  to  a  brief  discus- 
si  m  of  the  following  topics:  What  should  be  the  aim  of  our  public  school  work?  When  should  sight 
reading  begin?  Value  of  sight  reading.  Monotones.  Rhythm.  What  should  the  Supervisor  expect  of 
the  Grade  Teacher?  What  is  the  best  plan  to  adopt  in  getting  big  boys  to  sing— if  they  will  not  is  it  pos- 
sible to  make  ihem?  Treatment  of  boys'  voices  when  they  begin  to  change:  Should  they  sing  at  all,  it 
so,  how  much?  High  Sch  ool  Music:  what,  and  how  much?  How  much  theory  can  each  oi  the  six  grades 
accomplish  ?  speakers:  Dr.  F.  B.  Dresslar,  Berkeley  ;  Dr.  Frederic  Burk,  San  Francisco  ;  A.  L.  Mann. 
San  Francisco;  Miss  Lida  Lennon,  Chico;  Mrs.  Jennings  Bright  Holden,  San  Francisco;  Miss  Emily  M. 
Dodge,  St-ockton;  Albert  Lyser,  San  Francisco;  F.  F.  Jeffers,  Palo  Alto;  Mrs.  G.  E.  Lester,  Sacramento; 
Miss  E-telle  Houghton,  Sun  Francisco;  Miss  Janet  Wade,  San  Francisco. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HISTORY. 

(California  Association  of  Teachers  of  History). 

* 

Assembly  Hall. 

President,  Dr.  Kendrick  Charles  Babcock,  Rerkeley. 
Secretary,  F.  H.  Clark,  San  Francisco. 

Thursday,  January  2,  1902,  9  A.  M. 

Note. — The  address  below  will  be  delivered  before  the  General  Session. 

Address — "The  Importance,  for  Teachers,  of  a  Knowledge  of  History,"  E.  Benjamin  Andrews,  LL.D 

Friday,  January  3,  1902,  9  a.  m. 

"The  History  Note  Book,"  Miss  Edith  M.Jordan,  Salinas;  ''Use  and  Abuse  of  the  Note  Book," 
Arthur  M.  Ellis,  Alameda.  Discussion  opened  by  E-  M.  Cox,  Santa  Rosa.  "Methods  and  Aim  of  Teach 
ing  Local  History,"  Miss  Frances  B.  Orton,  Monterey.  Discussion  opened  by  Edward  Hohfeld,  Visalia 
Address — "  Supplementary  Work  in  Local  History  as  an  Aid  to  the  Study  of  Geueral  History,"  Prof. 
R.  D.  Hunt,  University  of  the  Pacific.  "  The  History  Recitation  "—In  the  High  School,  E.  M.  Cox 
Santa  Rasa;  In  the  Grammar  School,  C.  S.  Price.  Watsonville.  Discussion  opened  by  Carl  H.  Neilsen 
Vacaville. 

KINDERGARTEN  DEPARTMENT. 

Assembly  Hall,  Lower  Floor,  Room  2. 

Chairman,  Mrs.  Pauline    Wetzlar  Dohrniann,  Stockton. 
Secretary,  Miss  Grace  E.  Barnard,  Oakland. 

Friday,  January  3,  1902. 

Topic— "The  Kindergarten  as  an  Organic  Factor  in  Elementary  Education."  (a)  Possible  and  De- 
sirable Reaction  of  the  Kindergarten  on  Elementary  Grades,  and  the  Reverse  Action,     (b)  Unitary  View 
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of  Education   From  the  Kindergarten  to  the  High  School.     Speakers:— Dr.  C.  C.  Van  L,iew,  Dr.  Fred- 
eric Burk,  Prof.  M.  Vincent  O'Shea. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  MANUAL  TRAINING  AND  DRAWING. 

{California  Association  of  Teachers  of  Manual  Training  and  Drawing}. 

Room  1,  High  School. 

President,  Professor  Jas.  E.  Addicott,  San  Jose. 
Secretary,  Professor  Arthur  B.  Clark,  Stanford  University. 

Friday,  Jannary  3,  1902,  9  a.m. 

Discussions  by  five  to  ten  minute  talks  ;  no  papers.  Speakers  are  urged  to  bring  with  them,  in 
portfolios  or  grips,  drawings  and  objects  to  show  definitely  the  kind  of  work  they  are  talking  about. 
This  illustrative  material  should  be  arranged  on  one  or  two  folding  charts,  to  be  quickly  placed  on  an 
easel  blackboard  wbile  the  speaker  is  talking,  and  it  must  be  cared  for  entirely  by  each  speaker. 

MANUAL   TRAINING. 

The  Development  of  the  Artistic  Side  of  Manual  Training,  Edwin  R.  Snyder,  Alameda;  Paper  Slo>'d, 
"vt  hitlling,  and  Sewing  for  Country  Schools,  Miss  Ednah  A.  Rich,  Santa  Barbara  ;  The  Delineation,  the 
Project,  and  Correlation,  A.  H.  Chamberlain,  Pasadena;  A  Talk  on  Models,  Jas.  E-  Addicott,  San  Jose; 
Form  Impression,  M.  Doyle,  San  Francisco;  High  School  Manual  Training,  Louis  Buchanan,  Stockton; 
"What  Models  are  Best  in  the  Grammar  Grades?  E.  E.  Goodell,  San  Francisco.  Monterey  County  Ex- 
hibit, Room  6,  High  School. 

DRAWING. 

Tone  Work  in  the  Seventh  and  Eighth  Grades,  Miss  May  Gearhart,  Berkeley;  A  Course  in  Ambi- 
dextrous Drawing,  D.  R.  Augsburg,  Oakland;  How  I  Correlate  Drawing  with  Other  Subjects,  Miss  Grace 
Fogg,  Stockton;  Drawing  and  Repousse  Work,  Mrs.  Florence  D.  Jackson,  Haywards;  What  Should  be 
the  Aim  in  Teaching  Art  in  the  Public  School?  Miss  Calthea  Vivian.  Monterey  County  Exhibit,  Rooms 
2,  4,  and  5,  High  School.  * 

DEPARTMENT   OF  PRIMARY  READING. 

Guild  Hall. 

Chairman,  Miss  Flora  Conover,  Pacific  Grove. 
Secretary,  Mrs.  Mintie  White,  Watsonville. 

Friday,  January  3,  1902,  9  a.  m. 

Opening  Remarks,  Mrs.  J.  E.  Chope,  Superintendent  Schools,  Monterey  County;  Class  Demonstra- 
tion, Miss  Flora  Conover,  Pacific  Grove;  A  Method  in  Primary  Reading,  Mrs.  Kate  B.  Scheuch,  Fruit- 
vale;  Readiug,  Mrs.  Florence  Croiier  Coleman,  Palo  AHo  ;  Reading  in  our  Great  Cities,  Miss  Edna 
Locke,  Santa  Rosa      Discussion— W.  C.  Doub,  Superintendent  Schools,  Kern  County. 


The   Indispensableness  of  Historical  Studies 
For  Teachers. 

E.    BENJAMIN   ANDREWS. 

While  there  are  hundreds  of  noble  and  successful  teachers  whose  acquaintance 
with  the  past  is  slight,  and  while  such  a  lack  is  graver  in  some  departments  than 
in  others,  yet  all  teachers,  irrespective  of  their  subjects,  will,  other  qualifications 
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"being  equal,  do  tbeir  work  victoriously  in  close  proportion  to  their  familiarity 
■with  history. 

Language  does  not  depend  upon  science,  or  science  upon  language,  or  either 
upon  philosophy,  as  all  three  do  upon  history.  There  is,  in  fact,  but  one  field  of 
learning  comparable  with  history  in  importance  for  the  entire  round  of  educa 
tional  work.  It  is  literature.  But  M  Taine  has  made  it  clear  to  all  who  needed 
the  lesson,  that  even  literature  can  be  understood  only  in  connection  with  the 
times  of  its  rise. 

Teachers  should  know  history  in  order  that  they  may  themselves  be,  and  may 
train  their  pupils  to  be,  at  once  intelligent  and  ardent  Americans  Our  need  is  a 
self-critical  Americanism,  that  shall  improve  our  national  speech,  habits,  and 
tastes,  according  to  the  best  models  of  all  lands  and  times.  Americanism  in 
character  I  would  never  surrender  or  weaken.  But  let  it  be  a  noble  Americanism, 
not  a  disgusting  one.  And  there  is  an  actual  danger  beyond  this,  that,  while  we 
scorn  to  amend  our  culture  by  lessons  from  abroad,  we  shall  lose  respect  for  the 
very  element  of  our  national  heritage  which  is  most  precious,  the  political  pearl 
of  great  price,  that  this  nation  was  the  first  of  all  the  nations  to  And,  and  that  up 
to  date  none  fully  share  with  us:  I  mean  our  ordered  democratic  constitution  of 
government.  We  do  not  duly  prize  this,  and  it  is  mostly  because  so  many  of  us 
have  never  read  the  history  of  constitutional  liberty.  It  is  not  enough  to  have 
gone  back  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  studied  our  way  downward, 
tho  that  is  very  much.  No  history  ever  enacted  is  more  inspiring  than  purs. 
The  last  cantury  and  a  quarter  here  upon  these  western  shores  is  almost  an  epi- 
tome of  time.  The  educational  worth  of  American  history  has  been  greatly 
under-estimated.  By  all  means  let  our  own  national  career  be  better  appreciated 
and  utilized  in  the  schools.  But  that  record,  only  be  thoro  with  it,  carries  us 
farther  back,  much  farther  back  than  our  first  Independence  Day.  Had  not 
England's  Great  Charter  been  fought  for  and  won,  ours  would  not  onlv  never 
have  availed,— it  would  never  even  have  been  thought  of.  But  Magna  Charta, 
too,  had  its  history,  its  causes, — two  great  taproots  of  causality,  indeed  —  the 
principle  of  order,  reaching  back  to  Roman  law  and  absolutism,  and  the  principle 
of  liberty,  traceable  to  the  German  forest.  Now,  only  he  who  knows  how  long  a 
time  it  took,  and  how  much  blood  and  struggle  it  cost,  to  grow  liberty,  to  get  it 
ready,  to  make  it  possible  that  we  should  enjoy  it,  —  only  he  can  properly  appre- 
ciate it.  If  we  are  to  teach  that  appreciation  in  our  schools,  we  must  have  our 
hearts  full  of  it  by  the  study  of  old  times. 

Even  this,  however,  I  postpone  in  importance  to  the  interest  next  to  be 
named  —  the  vital  office  of  history  in  a  liberal  eduction.  Every  teacher  ought 
to  possess  the  most  liberal  education  possible,  and  no  education  is  truly  liberal 
which  does  not  embrace  a  good  deal  of  historical  learning. 

The  essence,  the  central  characteristic,  of  education  is  not  intellectual:  it  is 
■deeper.  It  pertains  to  character  and  life.  And  hard  by  that  inner  essence  of 
education,  intellectual  only  in  part,  is  what  I  call,  for  lack  of  happier  terms, 
Vision  or  Illumination.  By  this  I  mean,  in  a  much  larger  sense,  what  most  men, 
looking  at  a  small  phase  or  section  of  it,  designate  as  knowledge  of  the  world.  It 
•is  that  familiarity  with  law,  physical  and  social,  with  law  in  all  the  spheres, 
•variety,  and  complexity  of  its  operations,  which  enables  one  to  feel  at  home  in 
-this  world,  to  be  surprised  at  nothing,  and  to  take  things  as  they  come.  Now, 
'no  othor  study  is  the  peer  of  history  in  communicating  this  quality.'  Knowledge 
of  to-day,  however  rich,  diversified,  and  complete,  will  not  do  it.  Nor  will  travel, 
particularly  if  you  travel  without  history  as  your  chaperone.*  This  age  is  but 
tlie  fringe  of  time.  Itself,  in  truth,  you  cannot  know  without  tracing  it  to  its 
origin.  But  were  cognition  of  the  present  by  itself  possible,  the  attainment 
would   be  simply  a  beginning.     The  past  is   greater  than  the  now;  and  as  you 


*  See  lutroductiou  to  Irving's  "Bracebridge  Hall." 
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always  find  a  man  narrow  who  has  seen  his  own  country  only,  so  must  he  be,  who,, 
tho  familiar  with  all  lands,  has  made  acquaintance  with  recent  times  alone. 
Education  must  certainly  be  modern.  Dj  not  understand  me  to  be  pleading  for 
medievalism  in  our  schools.  We  want  latter-day  lessons  in  every  class-room,  but 
let  them  be  lessons  that  are  lessons  indeed  —  training  which  shall  be  strong  in 
the  concentrated  wisdom  of  the  ages. 

Another  indispensable  factor  in  a  genuine  education  is  sympathetic  discrimi- 
nation in  judgments  of  men  and  things.  It  will  not  serve  the  purpose  to  know, 
externally,  distant  and  different  characters  and  events.  We  need  to  understand 
them;  and  in  order  to  do  this  we  must  acquire  the  power  literally  to  see  into  the 
motives  of  the  makers  of  history,  and  to  feel  with  them.  Only  educated  histori- 
cal faculty  can  bring  us  this. 

I  assume  it  as  a  point  of  universal  agreement,  that  liberal  education  involves- 
some  acquaintance  with  the  world's  best  literature.  No  one,  assuredly,  will  think 
of  advocating  such  ultra  modernness  of  culture  as  would  preclude  the  reading  of 
Shakespeare.  But  you  cannot,  properly  speaking,  read  Shakespeare  without 
knowing  a  vast  amount  of  history.  The  same  of  the  other  masters.  All  the 
greatest  writings  — and  the  most  original  of  them  the  most  —  have  been  growths- 
out  of  loam  formed,  little  by  little,  during  the  literary  teons  preceding  them. 

How  vain  and  even  funny  are  many  specimens  of  criticism,  so-called,  in  liter- 
ature, art,  philosophy,  religion,  and  conduct,  in  default  of  the  large  look  which 
history  gives!  Very  intelligent  students  will  rail  at  serfdom,  slavery,  feudalism, 
clerical  celibacy,  and  the  absolutism  of  kings  and  popes,  as  if  these  things  were 
always  and  in  the  nature  of  the  case  as  unfitting  as  they  seem  to  most  of  us  now. 
In  fact,  every  one  of  them,  not  excepting  slavery,  was  at  some  time  or  other  a 
help  to  civilization. 

But  now,  advancing  another  stage  upon  our  general  path  of  reflection,  there- 
is  a  still  weightier  reason  than  the  demand  for  a  sound  Americanism,  a  still 
weightier  reason  than  the  call  for  a  liberal  education,  involving  this  vision  and 
this  discrimination  of  which  I  have  been  speaking,  why  history  ought  to  make  up- 
an  eminent  part  of  the  teacher's  outfit.  I  cite  you  to  the  historical  element 
which  is  ingrained,  as  it  were,  in  the  very  nature  of  nearly  all  objects  of  knowl- 
edge. I  do  not  mean  merely  that  every  science,  as  such,  is  a  growth,  so  that,  to 
present  it  as  we  ought,  we  must  proceed  genetically,  requiring  knowledge  of 
yesterday  and  the  day  before.  I  wish  to  say,  that,  outside  of  pure  mathematics, 
all  the  object-phenomena  of  science,  those  phenomena  viewed  in  the  most  objec- 
tive sense. possible,  involve  the  element  of  time. 

The  best  thinkers  are  only  just  awaking  to  a  sense  of  the  change  which  the 
truth  of  evolution,  accepted  now  in  one  way  or  another  Dy  nearly  everyone, 
imposes  upon  the  form  in  which  the  various  items  of  human  knowledge  must  be- 
held. All  finite  facts  and  things  have  come  gradually  to  be  what  they  are. 
Naught  but  God  is:  all  else  unfolds.  Every  historical  character,  every  institution, 
every  biological  form,  is  a  growth.  Time  is  a  factor,  an  integral  part,  in  every 
sort  of  scientific  retlity.  Now,  as  history  is  the  correlate  of  time,  the  organon 
thru  which  alone  we  can  appreciate  change  and  evolution,  it  follows  that  we  can 
apprehend  nothing  intrinsically, and  as  it  is,  without  a  measure  of  versedness  in. 
history. 

"Rome"  means  a  hundred  different  things,  according  to  the  age  of  which  you 
speak.  So  -'Greece."  So  any  special  institution  or  phase  of  life  pertaining  to 
either  of  those  nations.  Make  a  statement  about  "the  Church":  I  instantly  want 
to  know  whether  you  mean  the  Apostolic  church,  the  old  Catholic  church,  or  the 
Papal  church.  Suppose  an  inquiry  to  arise  touching  feudalism:  chance  if  the 
whole  answer  will  not  turn  on  the  time-question  whether  (let  us  say)  Merovingian 
feudalism  is  intended,  or  that  of  the  age  of  Charles  the  Bald,  or  the  decadent 
form  which  prevailed  under  Philip  the  Fair. 

This  thougt,   tho  constantly  left  out  of  view,  is  still  exceedingly  familiar,  so 
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far  as  relates  to  nations,  institutions,  and  men.  More  recondite,  tho  no  less  true 
or  important,  is  it  in  its  application  to  the  physical  universe.  Even  if  you  sup- 
pose the  atom  to  exist  and  to  be  unchangeably  the  same  from  age  to  age,  certainly 
none  of  its  groupings  thus  remain.  Molecular  masses  ceaselessly  come  and  go, 
rise  and  fall,  grow  and  decay,  unite  and  separate.  Our  earth  was  not;  then  it 
was,  but  not  as  it  is;  its  present  form  it  wears  less  time  than  it  takes  to  say  so; 
while  it  hurries  to  clothe  itself  anew.  Forever  turns  "the  whizzing  loom  of  time," 
weaving  out,  piece  by  piece,  the  succession  of  robes  which  the  universe  puts  on 
and  off,  the  changing  drapery  beyond  which  even  the  eye  of  science  cannot  pierce. 
Old  Heraclitus  was  not  so  far  astray  in  declaring  flux  to  be  the  veritable  inner- 
most law  of  things,  and  nothing  permanent  save  change  itself. 

Not  only  does  time  thus  enter  as  a  determining  ingredient  into  all  the  matter 
of  our  knowledge,  but  there  is  a  certain  set  of  realities,  of  which  strictly  speaking, 
no  mental  notion  whatever  can  be  formed  apart  from  time.  I  refer  to  what  are 
known  as  the  historical  categories.  Let  me  illustrate.  I  could  name  a  religious 
denomination  which  it  were  quite  impossible  to  define  merely  by  beliefs  or  prac- 
tices, because  no  single  belief  or  practice  has  characterized  its  whole  course.  Its 
tenets  and  its  usages  have  come  and  gone  with  years,  much  as  its  constituent 
personnel  has  done.  Yet  the  sect  has  formed  an  unbroken  unity;  it  has  been  one 
thing,  from  its  beginning  till  today.  There  are  political  parties,  both  in  Great 
Britain  and  in  the  United  States,  of  which  precisely  the  same  is  true.  Now,  of  a 
thing  like  this  there  can  certainly  be  no  logical  notion,  since  all  the  materials  for 
such  are  wanting.  The  unity,  and  hence  the  notion,  in  these  and  similar  cases, 
is  wholly  historical.    They  are  historical  categories  as  contrasted  with  logical. 

I  know  that  you  will  at  first  esteem  all  this  as  excessively  dry  and  unpractical. 
Dry  indeed  it  is,  but  in  a  moment  I  will  show  you  that  it  is  very  practical.  Sev- 
eral of  the  most  momentous  questions  of  the  day,  on  which  nearly  every  one  of  us 
is  expected  to  be  informed  and  to  give  instruction,  turn  for  solution  upon  these 
historical  conceptions;  and  no  sound  thinking  upon  them  is  possible  that  is  not 
soaked  with  the  historical  feeling.  It  is  not  facility  in  adducing  historical 
examples  which  is  here  required.  I  am  not  at  this  point  seeking  to  set  forth  the 
great  instructiveness  of  lessons  from  bygone  times.  I  am  not  speaking  up  for 
history  as  a  useful  lamp  upon  the  road  which  you  would  probably  after  all  some- 
how find  in  the  dark.    I  am  trying  to  exhibit  history  as  the  road  itself. 

Take  a  problem  of  today,  which  is  a  simple  case — that  of  the  right  to  vote. 
Many  regard  or  proclaim  this  as  a  "natural"  right,  by  which  they  appear  to  mean 
that  it  is  a  privilege  inherent  in  man  as  man.  If  that  is  so,  all  men,  everywhere, 
in  all  the  varying  degrees  of  civilization,  possess  that  right.  But  in  relation  to 
many  states  of  society,  contemporary  and  past,  "right  to  vote"  would  be  a  totally 
empty  title,  a  phrase,  history  showing  us  that  such  a  right,  like  all  concrete  rights, 
is  a  notion  into  which  meaning  has  been  projected  so'ely  by  the  advance  of  society 
in  complexity  and  heterogeneity.  Nor  this  alone.  History  makes  it  clear,  that, 
unless  we  cast  aside  the  law  of  the  greatest  good  as  our  criterion,  it  is  only  amid 
rather  rare  social  conditions,  where  knowledge  and  self-control  are  general,  that 
the  right  to  vote  is  so.  Only  then,  if  ever,  can  we  speak  of  a  natural  right 
to  vote.  This  right  is  natural,  therefore  subject  to  all  the  unnumbered  limita- 
tions of  time  and  circumstances. 

The  analysis  is  the  same  in  the  case  of  the  land  question,  lying  at  the  basis  of 
the  George  movement.  Property  in  land  is  not  a  primordial  institution.  It  grew 
up.  It  is  a  social  creation.  It  was  made  for  man,  not  man  for  it.  It  can  there- 
fore be  modified,  if  it  is  found  best  to  modify  it.  You  or  I  have  a  natural  right 
to  land  in  severalty  only  in  the  same  sense  and  on  the  same  condition  as  we  have 
a  right  to  vote. 

All   this    Henry  George  argues,  and  correctly.    But,   in  maintaining  com- 
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monalty-holding  on  the  other  hand  to  be  the  9ole  rightful  order,  he  falls  into  the 
very  pit  himself  has  digged.  Every  form  of  the  property  right  is  an  historical 
category,  an  affair  of  social  creation  and  growth.  We  have  a  natural  right  to 
property,  be  it  collectively  or  be  it  severally,  only  when,  where,  and  so  far  as  it  is 
best  for  the  community  that  we  should  be  permitted  to  enjoy  the  sort  of  contio! 
which  the  right  implies.  Nor  is  there  a  single  natural  right  of  any  kind,  even 
the  right  of  life,  even  the  right  to  worship  God  according  to  the  dictates  of  one's 
conscience,  of  which  the  same  is  not  true. 


Problems  of  Greater  America. 

E.    BENJAMIN   ANDREWS. 

Within  the  last  few  years  the  United  States,  till  now  a  relatively  isolated 
nation,  has  become  one  of  the  great  powers.  Only  revolutions  furnish  parallels 
to  this  sudden  transition.  The  change  has  been  inevitable.  I  could  never  sym- 
pathize with  the  men  who  said  that  we  did  wrong  to  set  foot  beyond  the  sea.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  have  much  to  learn  from  those  in  this  frame  of  mind,  for  our 
new  path  bristles  with  problems  of  the  largest  moment. 

One  of  these  relates  to  our  diplomatic  corps  and  service.  It  is  inferior  to 
that  of  the  foremost  nations.  We  have  few  thoroly  trained  diplomatists,  few 
men  deeply  conversant  with  international  law  and  the  history  thereof,  with  the 
general  history  of  nations,  with  nations'  present  politics  and  present  statesmen. 
We  have  never  had  many  such  men  because  no  pressing  need  for  them  has  thus 
far  existed.  Except  now  and  then  we  have  been  beaten  in  our  diplomacy,  our 
diplomatists  not  being  a  match  for  those  against  whom  they  were  pitted.  Rarely 
has  it  been  otherwise  and  perhaps  never  clearly  so  save  in  respect  to  the  Geneva 
Award,  when  we  were  served  by  Charles  Francis  Adams,  one  of  the  very  few  men 
in  our  national  history  who  has  been  almost  adequately  trained  in  diplomacy,  its 
theory  and  its  practice. 

The  great  needs  are  (1)  better  knowledge  of  general  history,  (2)  so  of  con- 
temporary history  and  politics,  (3)  of  international  law,  and  (4)  of  men  and 
methods  in  actual  diplomacy. 

Another  problem  which  the  country  must  now  solve  is  the  devising  and 
operation  of  an  adequate  provincial  administration,  the  task  of  Rome  in  its  day 
and  of  Great  Britain  in  modern  times,  only  the  century  we  live  in  places  us  under 
obligations  to  perform  the  task  better  than  those  nations  did.  We  have  to  learn 
to  deal  with  subject  and  inferior  populations  at  a  great  distance  from  our  national 
center  who  cannot  for  a  long  time,  if  ever,  feel  exactly  at  one  with  us. 

There  is  a  policy  incumbent  upon  us  for  immediate  execution.  We  must  at 
once  set  up  in  the  new  lands  good  laws  and  administration,  meddling  as  little  as 
possible  with  the  linguistic  and  other  preferences  of  the  natives.  They  should 
not  be  forced  to  use  English  except  as  they  please  and  see  it  to  be  for  their  advan- 
tage. Their  racial,  religious,  and  even  political  prejudices  must  not  be  touched 
except  as  these  may  here  and  there  be  of  degrading  and  criminal  tendency. 

There  is  also  the  ulterior  reform  which  at  present  can  only  be  prepared  for, 
that  of  training  for  suffrage  and  statehood.  The  United  States  will  not  per- 
manently tolerate  a  system  of  crown  colonies.  Conservative  as  we  may  be  in  the 
process,  all  people  under  the  flag  must  be  encouraged  with  the  thought  that 
suffrage  and  statehood  are  before  them  whenever  they  become  fit  for  such  great 
trusts.  In  conferring  the  suffrage  we  need  to  be  more  circumspect  than  some  of 
our  communities  have  been  hitherto.  In  erecting  any  of  the  new  colonies  into 
states, even  greater  conservatism  will  be  needed.  Further,  we  must  in  all  cases  pro- 
vide for  and  insure  the  just  treatment  of  such  as  may  not  yet  be  worthy  to  possess 
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the  franchise.  These  will  constitute  a  very  large  class  in  all  the  new  possessions 
for  a  long  time  to  come. 

A  third  problem  is  that  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  As  held  by  us  thus  far  this 
doctrine  is  at  present  a  distinct  menace.  We  have  bidden  Europe  to  keep  hands 
off  the  American  continent  without  ourselves  lifting  a  finger  to  push  forward  the 
civilization  of  Central  and  South  America.  This  civilization,  both  political  and 
economic  is  morbidly  unprogressive.  We  cannot  expeut  Europe  with  its  surplus 
population  to  sit  quietly  looking  on  while  infinite  land,  the  most  fertile  under 
the  sun,  remains  unworked  or  worked  by  mediseval  methods.  Civilization  itself 
prompts  Europe,  unless  we  do  so,  to  give  some  sort  of  an  impulse  to  the  political 
life  of  those  reactionary  states  where  revolutions  are  so  frequent  and  property 
and  life  so  insecure.  Unless  the  United  States  in  some  manner  manages  to  bring 
about  a  start  for  the  better  in  those  lands,  Europe  will  do  so.  If,  then,  we  try  to 
keep  Europe  out  without  ourselves  doing  something  we  shall  fail,  for  the  moral 
might  of  civilization  will  be  against  us.  To  do  our  part  in  this  matter  we  need 
not  make  territorial  conquests.  All  we  need  is  to  increase  our  sphere  of  influence 
as  a  nation. 

The  last  problem  considered  at  this  time  is  that  of  the  United  States  as  a 
Pacific  Ocean  power.  Those  who  argue  the  Philippine  question,  whether  pro  or 
con,  seem  mostly  to  ignore  one  capital  aspect  of  the  case,  the  great  desirableness 
on  our  part  of  a  certain  dominance  in  the  Pacific  in  order  to  protect  the  interests 
in  or  on  that  ocean  which  we  already  possess.  Men  apparently  forget  that 
whether  we  like  it  or  not,  and  quite  apart  from  the  results  of  the  Spanish  war, 
the  United  States  is  the  Pacific  Ocean  power,  having  a  far  longer  Pacific  Ocean 
coastline  than  any  other  nation,  a  line  longer  than  that  of  all  other  considerable 
nations  together.  No  one  proposes  that  we  retire  from  the  Pacific.  We  cannot 
do  so  if  we  would.  Is  it  not  then  a  very  serious  problem  whether  in  the  present 
crisis  we  should  act  so  as  to  strengthen  our  Pacific  power  or  so  as  to  weaken  it? 

Wars  in  future  are  more  likely  than  heretofore  to  partake  mainly  of  a  naval 
character,  this  partly  owing  to  the  vast  growth,  in  modern  times,  of  commerce, 
the  maiming  and  destruction  of  which,  for  the  other,  each  antagonist  will  desire. 
Success  in  naval  war  depends  in  a  very  great  measure  upon  winning  point  here  and 
there  in  the  ocean  on  which  your  ship  commanders  and  companies  may  securely 
depend  as  bases  of  coal  and  provision  supplies  and  for  repairs.  Without  such,  a 
strong  navy  may  easily  be  beaten  by  a  weak  one  ;  your  war  be  lost,  your  coast  be 
left  at  the  mercy  of  your  foe.  Some  such  basis  of  supplies  in  the  Pacific  we  must 
have  and  we  cannot  have  too  many. 

People  evidently  think  that  we  shall  never  be  in  any  danger  cf  attack  upon 
or  off  our  Pacific  coast.  This  is  among  the  master  hallucinations  of  our  time. 
Every  foremost  nation  on  earth  will  soon  be  represented  by  possessions  in  or  on 
the  Pacific.  To  protect  our  coast  and  escape  insult  and  loss  we  must  be  able  to 
hold  our  own.  Not  to  speak  of  far-away  islands  and  continents,  large  portions  of 
our  own  hemisphere  will  soon  be  in  demand  by  governments  which  will  be  hostile 
to  us.  Isolation  is  no  longer  possible  for  our  Republic.  You  must  voluntarily 
and  in  your  own  way  enter  the  current  of  the  powers  or  you  will  be  dragged  in. 
The  common  assertions  to  the  contrary,  as  if  the  United  States  were  as  free  as  in 
Washington's  time,  to  avoid  "entangling"  alliances  are  amazing.  Steam  and 
electricity  have  shrunk  the  world  till  nations  elbow  and  jostle  one  another  like 
pedestrians  on  a  crowded  street- 

But  suppose  all  this  a  mistake  ;  imagine  it  a  vain  thought  that  European 
powers  are  soon  to  be  in  position  to  fight  us  in  the  Pacific  from  strongholds  of 
their  own  on  this  very  continent.  No  one  longer  questions  the  likelihood —  nay 
the  certainty —  that  Russia  is  soon  to  become  a  formidable  Pacific  Ocean  power. 
That  mighty  nation,  virile,  brave,  resourceful,  fanatic,  ambitious,  aggressive, 
which  has  so  long  and  vainly  sought  a  roadway  to  open  sea  thru  the  Baltic  and 
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the  Euxine,  now,  by  the  feat,  as  bold  and  gigantic  as  it  has  beea  costly,  of  build- 
ing the  Trans-Siberian  railway,  has  reached  free  salt  water  on  the  Pacitic. 

The  old  Eastern  question  centering  at  Constantinople  is  no  more.  A  new  one 
quite  as  serious  in  itself  and  infinitely  more  so  to  us,  has  arisen  with  its  center  at 
Port  Arthur,  a  twelve  days'  sail  from  San  Francisco.  The  Muscovite  has  found 
the  sea  just  off  our  western  coast,  and  henceforth  we  must  reckon  with  him. 
The  Bear  and  the  Eagle  are  face  to  face. 

This  great  historical  event,  Russia's  change  of  front,  wouldjfurnish  us  food 
enough  for  reflection  if  Russia  had  no  intentions  regarding  China;  but  Russia 
proposes  to  win  China  and  is  nearly  certain  to  own  part  of  it.  Who  will  be  lord 
over  the  east?  It  is  not  too  much  to  assume  that  the  attitude  of  the  UDited 
States  in  the  Pacific  is  to  determine  this  question.  If  we  show  appreciation  of 
our  Pacific  chances,  the  Czar  will  control  at  most  but  a  small  part  of  China,  and 
Anglo-Saxon  influence  will  be  on  the  rise  ;  while  if  we  are  apathetic  toward  these 
opportunities  either  Russia,  with  a  civilization  so  hostile  to  ours  in  all  things, 
will  seize  the  whole  of  that  infinite  empire  or  else  share  it  with  some  nation  only 
less  hostile  to  all  our  ideas  than  she  herself  is. 


Chancellor  Andrew's  Address  on  the  Selection 
and  Appointment  of  Teachers. 

[abstract] 

It  is  presupposed,  something  to  which  all  will  agree,  that  teachers  are  to  be 
appointed  according  to  Civil  service  principles.  That  is,  an  eligible  list  is  to  be 
provided  on  the  basis  of  equitable  examinations.  The  great  question  is  how  and 
by  whom  selections  are  to  be  made  from  this  eligible  list. 

The  system  of  non-professional  selection,  "catch  as  catch  can,"  still  has  many 
advocates.  This  is  the  method  of  "pull,"  of  personal  preference  It  will  be  ob- 
served that  this  method  can  be  worked  thru  a  superintendent  as  well  as  other- 
wise. That  is,  the  board  of  education  may  pass  a  most  vigorous  law  to  the  effect 
that  no  teacher  shall  be  appointed  without  the  superintendent's  recommendation, 
yet  the  superintendent  be  in  one  way  or  an  another  coerced  to  select  those  whom 
his  professional  judgment,  if  left  to  itself,  would  not  favor.  He  may  be  com- 
manded by  influential  board  members.  He  may  be  threatened.  Dickers  may  be 
suggested  —  "you  appoint  so  and  so,  and  we  will  hurry  the  construction  of  such  a 
schoolhouse  or  carry  out  some  other  plan  which  we  know  is  dear  to  your  heart." 
A  clique  of  board  members  may  beset  the  superintendent  one  after  another,  or 
together,  urging  a  bad  appointment. 

All  this  may  occur  without  any  real  corruption  on  the  part  of  any  board  mem- 
ber. It  may  be  the  result  of  outside  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  the  most 
worthy  board  members  by  people  interested  in  certain  appointments.  These  people 
are  frequently  clergymen,  lawyers,  upright  citizens,  who  would  be  shocked  if 
conscious  of  the  influence  they  were  exerting  to  debauch  the  service. 

Second,  there  is  the  method  of  selection  from  the  eligible  list  by  professional 
people,  say  a  board  of  superintendents  or  the  superintendent  by  and  with  the 
advice  of  certain  supervisors  and  principals.  This  way  is  far  preferable  to  that 
of  nonprofessional  appointment.  Its  great  fault  lies  in  the  fact  that  under  it 
appointments  are  made  without  devolving  responsibility  upon  any  particular 
individual.  You  cannot  easily  discipline  or  displace  an  entire  board,  committee, 
or  commission.  In  order  that  proper  selections  may  be  made  it  is  necessary  to 
know  precisely  who  has  made  them.    It  is  necessary  to  know  that  the  appoint- 
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ing  power  was  really  such,  not  such  in  a  merely  nominal  way.  Thus,  and  only 
thus,  can  responsibility  be  placed  and  malfeasance  be  punished. 

These  remarks  indicate  my  preference  for  a  third  method,  namely:  that  of 
selection  by  some  one  professional  authority,  say.  the  superintendent,  he  being 
alone  responsible  for  each  appointment  and  actually  responsible.  It  stands  to 
reason  that,  if  he  is  worthy  of  his  place,  the  superintendent  will  secure  from  all 
•quarters  all  relevant  information  with  reference  to  every  person  he  proposes  to 
appoint.  But  he  should  be  subject  to  no  dictation,  and  no  persons  whatever 
should  have  the  right  to  thrust  upon  him  even  advice.  In  this  way  the  public 
knows  without  difficulty  just  who  is  at  fault,  if  faulty  appointments  are  made. 
And  if  such  appointments  become  the  rule  they  can  easily  change  or  discipline 
the  source  of  them.  • 

It  may  be  objected  that  superintendents  are  sometimes  incompetent.  Thi»  is 
most  true.  The  method  suggested  reveals  incompetency  and  enables  the  school 
board  or  the  public  to  get  rid  of  it,  a  thing  much  less  possible  under  the  hap- 
hazard system.  It  may  be  said  that  some  superintendents  are  partial  and  put  in 
their  favorites.  True  again;  but  this  fault,  too,  quickly  becomes  apparent  under 
the  system  of  individual  professional  responsibility.  Being  apparent,  it  at  once 
works  professional  reprobation  and  after  a  little  time  public  reprobation,  leading 
to  the  dismission  of  the  superintendent  who  is  thus  faulty. 


Chancellor  Andrew's  Address  on  Gush  and 
Grind  in  Pedagogy. 

The  pedagogy  of  gush  may  be  defined  as  that  theory  or  practice  which  makes 
involuntary  attention  or  spontaneity  central  in  teaching  and  neglects  or  ignores 
training  of  the  will.  It  is  illustrated  in  any  school  with  set  tasks  and  program, 
■where,  however,  every  effort  is  made  to  do  all  the  work  without  any  conscious 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  pupil. 

There  is  a  certain  advantage  to  this  method,  namely:  the  children  so  trained 
tend  to  ''find  themselves,"  that  is,  to  widen  and  deepen  their  likings  and  to  work 
within  their  likings  with  extraordinary  enthusiasm  and  results. 

The  disadvantages  of  the  method,  however,  greatly  outweigh  the  advantages. 
The  main  disadvantages  are  these:  1.  Teacher  and  pupil  are  deceived  as  to  what 
the  pupil  can  do,  as  to  the  depth  and  as  to  the  range  of  his  ability.  Both  tend  to 
think  this  ability  greater  than  it  really  is.  2.  Within  the  range  of  mentality 
alone  much  of  great  importance  inevitably  costs  effort.  The  multiplication  table, 
for  instance,  will  never  be  mastered  by  merely  tapping  spontaneity.  The  same  is 
true  of  all  the  logical  elements  of  our  knowledge,  very  important  but  at  present 
much  neglected.  3.  G-eneral  life  contains  many  more  elements  of  the  sort  named, 
viz:  effort-costing  attainments.  The  range  of  needed  duties  in  life  is  much  larger 
than  the  range  of  possible  spontaneous  inclinations.  4.  Will-power  in  itself  is  a 
good  thing,  like  intelligence  and  sensibility,  so  that  the  neglect  of  will-develop- 
ment becomes  a  grave  fault. 

Pedagogy  of  grind  maybe  defined  as  that  theory  or  practice  in  teaching  which 
makes  enforced  or  coerced  attention  central  and  ignores  or  minimizes  spontaneity. 
I  knew  a  school  in  my  boyhood  which  exactly  illustrated  this.  Coercion  was  the 
law.  The  master  of  the  school  would  have  regarded  it  as  a  fault  had  any  boy  or 
girl  with  enthusiasm  and  without  necessity  of  compulsion  performed  all  the 
work.    Moderate  illustrations  are  familiar  to  everyone.     Any  school  is  such  where 
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all  tasks  are  set,  the  same  for  one  child  as  for  another,  and  no  effort  made  to  tap 
spontaneity, 

There  are  advantages  to  teaching  of  this  sort.  Will  power  is  developed,  grit, 
"sand,"  disinclination  to  be  frightened  at  obstacles  or  difficulties.  Ability  is 
developed  to  do  fairly  well  many  things.  But  the  disadvantages  here  also  far  out- 
weigh the  good.  Tuey  ace  as  follows:  1.  Pupils  fail  to  find  themselves  and  are 
apt  to  make  ill  choices  in  life,  never  becoming  aware  of  their  strongest  points. 
2.  Discouragement,  pupils  thinking  that  they  are  dull,  when  they  are  not,  so  and 
often  giving  upschool  work  altogether.  3.  Joylessness  in  work,  along  with  wasted 
energy  on  the  part  of  such  as  have  chosen  ill,  but  yet  press  on. 

Obviously  the  proper  pedagogy  to  be  cultivated  is  one  which  involves  all  the 
good  and  excludes  all  the  evil  in  each  of  the  above  systems,  All  effort  is  to  be 
made  to  develop  spontaneity  up  to  the  point  where  this  would  conflict  with  the 
true  development  of  the  will.  On  the  other  hand,  all  effort  is  to  be  made  to  build 
up  will  power  to  the  point  where  increase  of  will  power  would  conflict  with  the 
development  of  spontaneity. 

The  teacher  must  do  his  utmost  to  interest  his  pupils — all  of  them;  but  the 
pupil  on  his  side  must  do  his  utmost  to  furnish  his  own  interest  and  not  depend 
on  the  teacher.  A  specially  strong  mental  bent  in  the  child  is  to  be  encouraged 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  other  similar  mental  propensities  going  along 
with  it. 

By  the  above  I  do  not  mean  that  any  considerable  number  of  us  are  astray  in 
the  one  direction  or  in  the  other.  It  is,  however,  well  for  every  teacher  to  be  on 
his  guard.  The  watchword  should  be,  as  upon  a  ship  passing  thru  narrows,  "Not 
too  far  to  port,  not  too  far  to  starboard,  but,  striking  the  mid-channel  line, 
'steady.'  " 


The  Present  Duty  of  the   State  Touching  the  Training   of 
Its   Elementary  and   Secondary  Teachers. 

CHARLES    C.    VAN   LIEW. 

If  the  burthen  of  the  thought  of  this  entire  discussion  can  be  compressed 
into  a  single  moment,  it  is  this, — that  the  present  duty  of  the  State,  touch- 
ing the  training  of  its  elementary  and  secondary  teachers  is  to  see  to  it  that 
its  teachers  are  trained. 

The  profession  of  teaching,  as  a  calling  involving  technical  knowledge 
and  practical  skill  peculiar  to  itself,  has  been  very  slow  in  securing  an 
honorably  distinctive  position  among  the  higher  practical  arts  and  callings. 
The  elements  of  the  teacher's  art  were  present  in  the  first  and  most  primi- 
tive imparting  of  tribal  knowledge  and  skill  and  in  the  inculcation  of  tribal 
manners  and  customs.  Every  new  system  of  thought  has  been  a  stimulus 
to  someone  to  turn  teacher.  Yet  this  art,  which  today  outranks  every  other 
in  vital  touch  with  the  social  institutions  and  the  welfare  of  humanity,  is 
proving  to  be  the  last  to  secure  any  practical  and  adequate  recognition  of 
its  technical  and  professional  aspects.  This  is  probably  due  in  part  to  its 
very  universality  in  human  experience.  Everyone  is  at  times  more  or  less 
a  teacher  of  others;  but  the  conscious  exercise  of  any  such  function  as 
teaching  has  in  the  ordinary  individual  rarely  gone  beyond  a  reference  to 
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the  thing  taught.  From  this  very  fact,  so  characteristic  of  the  popular 
conception  of  teaching,  there  has  arisen  and  been  perpetuated  in  the  history 
of  the  teaching  art,  on  the  part  of  the  pedagogical  laity,  both  a  narrowness 
of  attitude  and  a  confusion  of  ideas. 

The  popular  conception  of  the  teacher  is  still  ordinarily  satisfied  (1)  if 
the  teacher  knows  what  she  is  to  teach,  (2)  if  she  is  proficient  in  her  cler- 
ical work  and  in  matters  of  discipline;  and,  finally,  it  is  thoroly  assured  if 
she  is  able  to  satisfy  casual  official  examination  and  to  catch  the  marveling 
fancy  of  parents  in  occasional  items  of  display.  To  the  popular  mind 
possession  of  knowledge,  ability  in  clerical  and  disciplinary  functions,  and 
acceptance  by  both  official  and  unofficial  supervision,  were,  in  a  measure,  and 
still  are,  the  most  available  and  the  most  tangible  points  of  departure  in 
judging  the  individual  teacher  and  in  framing  a  general  notion  of  his  call- 
ing; and  they  were  precisely  the  points  to  which  the  old  time  schoolmaster 
was  prone  to  seek  an  altogether  too  popular  adaptation.  Such  other  vital 
matters  as  professional  and  technical  knowledge,  training  for  the  most 
economic  and  efficient  exercise  of  either  native  or  acquired  ability  in  teach- 
ing, all  the  problems  involved  in  the  learning  and  growing  processes  of 
childhood  and  youth  and  their  corresponding  teaching  processes,  the  reac- 
tion of  a  great  educational  system  and  of  the  ideal  ethical  influence  of  the 
teacher  upon  society  and  the  nation,  — these  are  considerations  which  come 
but  slowly  and  disconnectedly  to  the  popular  mind,  for  they  involve  subtle 
reactions  in  the  art  of  teaching  by  no  means  so  tangible  to  the  popular 
senses  as  are  the  perfect  touches  of  the  musical  virtuoso,  or  the  fidelity  to 
nature  and  ideal  purposes  expressed  by  the  brush  of  the  renowned  artist. 
Character,  the  living  product  of  the  artist-teacher,  appeals  not  to  the  senses 
directly  but  to  the  heart  and  the  intelligence.  The  part  of  the  teacher  in 
influencing  either  individual  character  or  the  national  type  requires  the 
subtlest  sympathy  and  insight.  It  is  too  commonly  altogether  overlooked. 
But  this  reluctant  recognition  of  teaching  as  a  more  or  less  technical  an  or 
calling  is  not  confined  to  the  educational  laity.  The  same  attitude  com- 
monly determined  by  these  same  very  tangible  but  very  superficial  bases  of 
judgment,  obtains  among  the  highly  educated,  even  among  those  who  are 
themselves  teachers  and  often  responsible  for  the  preparation  of  teachers. 
They  have  come  to  the  startling  conclusion  that  teachers  are  born,  not  made; 
but  they  have  never  gone  any  further.  Least  of  all  have  they  told  either 
what  is  done  or  what  should  be  done  to  separate  the  goats  from  the  sheep. 
Sometimes  this  same  class  of  dogmatists  go  so  far  as  to  assert  that  knowl- 
edge is  teaching  ability.  This  was  illustrated  in  a  conversation  I  had  upon 
this  topic  some  thirty  months  since  with  a  woman  who  is  a  college  graduate 
and  a  teacher  of  superior  force  and  inspiration.  She  closed  the  debate  with 
substantially  these  words:  "Well,  I  cannot  give  up  the  idea  that  if  one 
knows  his  subject,  he  will  find  a  way  to  teach  it."  Her  grasp  of  the  prob- 
lem of  training  teachers  is  altogether  too  characteristic  of  university  circles 
where  even  the  pedagogical  departments  are  prone  to  tread  lightly  and 
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circumspectly  for  fear  of  breaking  the  crust  and  venting  the  wrath  of  a 
slumbering  scorn. 

The  last  defense  of  this  attitude  in  higher  intellectual  circles  seems,  in 
so  far  as  it  can  be  divorced  from  memories  of  unhappy  experiments  and  the 
consequent  feeling  of  personal  antagonism  which  may  at  times  warp  even 
men  of  science,  to  be  the  proposition  that  teaching  involves  native  qualities 
which  no  training  can  create.  I  want  to  accept  this  proposition;  and  then 
I  want  to  ask  what  in  the  entire  system  of  California  is  being  done  to 
establish  a  real  selection  of  teachers  possessing  native  ability  and  a  rejection 
of  those  who  have  little  or  none,  to  secure  the  exercise  of  such  ability,  which 
without  training  and  experience  is  always  more  or  less  blindly  exercised,  by 
lifting  it  to  the  level  of  intelligent  judgment  and  voluntary  control?  Is 
there,  either  in  the  present  method  of  preparing  teachers  in  the  Normal 
Schools  and  Universities  of  this  State,  or  in  the  system  of  county  examina- 
tion and  certification,  any  really  adequate  means  in  operation  for  selecting 
naturally  fit  and  rejecting  naturally  unfit  teachers?  Granted,  that  above 
all  else,  a  certain  natural  fitness,  expressed  in  inborn  qualities  of  sympathy, 
apt  powers  of  expression,  creative  and  directive  energy,  and  stimulating 
personal  force,  should  be  the  fundamental  prerequsites  of  a  teacher,  who  in 
this  state  that  has  to  pass  upon  the  fitness  or  unfitness  of  teachers,  is  mak- 
ing these  qualities  fundamental?  On  the  contrary,  when  unquestioned 
ability  should  be  the  prime  condition  of  receiving  a  diploma  entitling  one 
to  teach,  are  we  not  often  giving  diplomas  in  effect  equivalent  to  life  cer- 
tificates, to  those  of  whose  practical  teaching  ability  we  know  little  or 
nothing?  If  asked  directly  the  pertinent  question,  "Can  she  teach?", 
would  we  not  in  all  candor  too  often  be  forced  to  content  ourselves  at  best 
with  the  answer,  "We  do  not  know, — she  ought  to  be  able."? 

But  with  the  exception  of  a  few  who  always  have  been  and  still  are 
chronically  intolerant  of  anything  and  everything  which  makes  for  the  train- 
ing of  teachers,  the  question  of  training  or  no  training  can  no  longer  be 
said  to  be  a  matter  of  doubt.  For  the  elementary  schools  a  certain  training 
of  teachers  in  the  Normal  Schools  is  already  an  established  fact;  in  univer- 
sity circles  the  training  of  the  secondary  teacher  is  recognized  as  a  tremen- 
dous demand,  and  universities  are  finding  both  resources  and  ingenuity 
taxed  adequately  to  meet  this  most  stupendous  problem  of  all  university 
professional  training.  The  problem  before  us,  therefore,  is  not  so  much 
one  of  the  necessity  of  such  training  as  of  the  means  and  method  of  train- 
ing. We  should  add,  here,  that  in  touching  the  question  peculiarly  of  the 
present  duty  of  the  state  in  the  training  of  its  elementary  and  secondary 
teachers,  no  personal  criticism  of  those  now  directing  such  training  is 
intended.  It  is  our  purpose,  above  all,  to  emphasize  the  legal  and  fiscal 
duty  of  the  state  in  this  matter,  and  to  suggest  lines  of  advance  which  seem 
to  grow  out  of  past  experience.  We  shall  have  to  do  this  with  full  con- 
sciousness of  the  fact  that  any  appreciable  advance  will  be  very  largely 
contingent  upon  state  recognition  and  support;  and  that  a  systematic  uplift 
of  the  whole  practice  in  training  teachers,  cannot  come  alone  thru  isolated, 
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pioneer  efforts,  but  it  will  come  rather  as  a  response  to  a  very  general  feel- 
ing of  need  on  the  part  both  of  the  educational  profession  and  the  public, 
expressed  ultimately  in  appropriate  state  legislation. 

It  ought  to  be  very  evident  to  all  that  any  amount  of  right  spirit  and  of 
ideal  aims  will  prove  to  be  but  very  meagerly  effective  progressive  forces  as 
long  as  the  will  of  the  state  is  expressed  in  a  law  which  permits  those  who 
obtain  the  right  to  teach  upon  low  standards  and  palpably  deficient  qualifica- 
tions to  be  brought  into  competition  even  with  those  who  represent  the 
average  standards  and  qualifications.  We  on  this  coast  are  at  present 
keenly  interested  in  the  reenaction  of  a  Chinese  Exclusion  Act,  and  if  there 
is  any  argument  upon  which  we  rely  for  the  defense  of  such  reenaction  at 
all,  it  is  this:  that  the  "open  door"  to  the  Oriental  would  bring  the  repre- 
sentatives of  a  higher  standard  and  cost  of  living  and  hence  of  higher  wages 
for  labor,  into  competition  with  the  representatives  of  much  lower  standards 
in  these  respects,  with  the  prospect  that  the  higher  civilization  would  in 
time  suffer  a  progressive  leveling,  first  of  its  industrial  standards  and  ulti- 
mately of  its  best  ethical  impulses.  The  same  argument  holds  good  of  the 
present  situation  in  the  teaching  profession.  We  need  a  few  high-level  laws 
which  will  operate  as  exclusion  statutes  far  more  effectively  than  any  we 
have  at  present.  As  long  as  practical  inefficiency  and  weak  and  unimpres- 
sive personality  can  enter  into  competition  with  able  representatives  of  the 
teacher's  calling  in  this  or  any  other  state  (for  just  such  a  possibility  exists) , 
the  best  of  University  and  Normal  School  ideals  of  teaching  will  be  dis- 
counted at  any  cost,  the  practical  standard  which  measures  the  teacher's 
professional  and  social  status  will  be  low,  if,  indeed,  it  does  not  fall,  and 
the  teacher's  standard  of  living  and  wages  will  be  correspondingly  affected. 
We  have  the  testimony  of  Dean  James  B.  Eussell  of  the  Teachers'  College, 
Columbia  University,  who  has  made  a  special  study  of  this  problem,  that 
just  such  conditions  resulting  in  unjust,  unequal,  and  unfortunate  compe- 
tition do  obtain  in  secondary  education  thruout  the  states;  i.  e.,  it  is  daily 
becoming  harder  to  get  High  School  positions  at  living  wages.  The  recent 
reports  of  our  own  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  are  equally 
conclusive  for  all  lines  in  California.  Here  the  stress  of  competition  among 
candidates  in  some  sections,  very  many  of  whom  should  never  have  entered 
the  field,  has  recently  been  sharp  enough  to  further  the  most  unprofessional 
and  alarming  practices.  To  permit  the  continuance  of  such  competition  is 
practically  to  endorse  and  perpetuate  the  lower  standards  of  teaching  and 
professional  ethics.  There  are  in  our  own  state  system  leaks  which  invite 
just  such  reckless  and  wasteful  competition  between  merit  and  inefficiency, 
and  its  attendant  standards,  and  which  no  statute  has  yet  sought  to  cover. 
To  these  we  shall  allude  later. 

I  know  it  will  be  argued  that  the  teacher  should  enter  his  professional 
field,  without  seeking  any  support  for  his  standards,  free  and  ready  to  face 
any  and  all  competition,  with  a  reassuring  faith  that  a  natural  selection  of 
forces  will  bring  merit  to  the  top,  as  in  thecase  of  the  physician.  Under 
•certain  conditions  this  is  true.     The  argument  were  wholly  good,  were  not 
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the  premised  analogy  palpably  false.  Be  it  noted,  (1)  that  teaching  is 
practically  the  only  profession  vital  to  human  welfare  which  is  not  pro- 
tected by  law  from  ignorance,  inexperience,  and  lack  of  training.  We  do 
not  overlook  the  presence  of  high  culture,  experience,  and  training  in  hun- 
dreds of  elementary  and  secondary  teachers,  but  we  do  lament  that  they 
must  be  brought  into  a  competition  where  success  seems  to  crown  the  utter 
lack  of  all  these  qualities.  (2)  In  the  case  of  the  physician  competition  is 
practically  among  those  of  equal  training,  who  differ  only  in  experience. 
With  the  growth  of  experience  or  success  in  practice,  or  both,  there  is  a 
growth  of  his  clientage.  Not  society,  acting  together  by  law,  but  the  indi- 
viduals of  society  employ  him.  Their  object  in  seeking  his  skill,  i.  e., 
health  or  continued  life,  is  something  very  tangible  to  the  human  being  and 
offers  a  concrete  and,  in  the  long  run,  just  basis  of  judgment.  Under  such 
conditions  he  may  fairly  be  left  to  the  tender  mercies  of  public  opinion  alone- 
But  as  we  have  already  seen,  beyond  a  certain  point,  and  without  further 
education  in  the  matter,  the  popular  mind  can  have  little  idea  of  what  to- 
day constitutes  a  teacher,  much  less  a  trained  teacher.  It  is  just  as  liable 
as  not,  therefore,  frequently  to  prefer  the  cheap,  unfit,  and  untrained 
teacher  rather  than  the  teacher  whose  superior  training  and  native  qualifica- 
tions require  a  higher  standard  of  life  and  wage.  Nor  will  the  popular 
mind  enter  into  any  fine  analysis  of  the  real  needs  and  issues  at  stake.  It 
knows  a  good  thing  when  it  has  had  experience  with  it  long  enough,  and 
will  pay  for  it;  but  it  does  not  and  cannot  make  the  finer  distinctions  which 
are  always  involved  in  expert  service.  Until  a  higher  standard  of  teaching 
has  become  its  dominant  experience  and  been  found  worth  the  money,  it 
will  continue  simply  to  act  upon  the  level  of  the  present  law.  There  is  need, 
therefore,  that  the  law  stand  somewhat  nearer  the  efforts  being  made  care- 
fully to  train  and  select  teachers  and  that  it  cover  some  points  as  yet  un- 
touched. Finally,  under  these  conditions,  there  is  almost  no  effective 
method  for  preventing  the  individual  whose  experiences  have  demonstrated 
a  radical  and  irrevocable  failure,  from  living  in  hollow  mockery  of  his  call- 
ing and  remaining  a  factor  in  competition  by  still  trying  to  teach.  The 
individual  citizen  taues  his  own  chances  with  the  physician  and  can  change 
at  will.  The  bankrupt  teacher,  employed,  not  by  the  individual,  but  by 
the  social  whole,  may  still  continue  to  inflict  himself  upon  an  entire  com- 
munity and  its  children,  and  there  is  no  easy  redress  so  long  as  the  contract 
stands.  This  possibility  alone  should  call  for  the  utmost  care  in  the 
selective  training  of  teachers. 

The  first  great  desideratum  in  the  preparation  of  the  teacher  is  such 
breadth  and  wealth  of  general  culture  as  shall  make  the  individual  at  least 
an  intelligent  and  sympathetic  interpreter  of  modern  life  and  culture.  To 
this  end  unquestionably  a  great  many  things  might  contribute ;  certain  con- 
stants, at  least,  in  Art,  Science,  Mathematics,  History,  and  Literature, 
should  be  in  the  possession  of  the  teacher.  The  longer  period  of  cultural 
training,  expected  of  the  secondary  teacher,  i.  e.,  eight  years  of  High  School 
and  College  opportunities,  give  him  the  advantage  in  general  culture  if  he  is 
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wise  in  his  selections.  Yet  it  should  be  remembered  that,  from  the  view- 
point of  general  culture,  and  for  the  time  spent,  the  four-years'  courses  in 
the  Normal  Schools  of  this  State  offer  no  inferior  opportunities ;  their  aca- 
demic work,  shaped  thruout,  as  it  is,  by  the  liberally  conceived  needs  of  the 
teacher,  is  fairly  representative  and  thoro,  tho  it  is  at  the  cost  probably  of 
other  equally  if  not  more  essential  requirements. 

We  are  already  familiar  with  a  movement  in  this  state  making  for 
graduation  from  a  good  High  School,  or  its  equivalent,  the  sole  required 
preparation  for  admission  to  our  State  Normal  Schools,  as  well  as  to  the 
Universities,  upon  the  theory  that  a  two  years'  course  could  then  be  de- 
voted largely  to  strictly  professional  training.  Such  a  requirement  would, 
without  question,  in  time  react  beneficially  upon  the  tone  of  the  entire  pro- 
fession of  the  state  as  well  as  upon  the  standing  of  the  Normal  Schools 
themselves.  The  speaker  favors  the  movement.  But  before  either  state 
legislation  or  the  Joint  Board  of  Normal  School  Trustees  makes  this  require- 
ment final  it  should  be  understood  that  it  would  not  at  once  prove  an  un- 
mitigated blessing.  The  average  High  School  graduate,  admitted  to  the 
State  Normals  upon  the  same  credentials  that  would  admit  to  either  Univer- 
sity in  this  state  does  not  always  show  that  breadth  and  wealth  of  general 
culture  which  should  belong  to  the  elementary  teacher,  and  which  would 
safely  permit  two  years  of  well-nigh  exclusively  professional  Normal  School 
work.  The  Normal  School  at  Los  Angeles  has  repeatedly  and  frequently 
rejected  the  qualifications  of  just  such  students  in  English  and  required 
extra  work ,  upon  the  ground  that  the  proficiency  upon  entering  was  inadequate 
to  the  demands  of  an  elementary  teacher,  and  required  more  than  the  allot- 
ment of  a  two-year  course  could  make  up.  Mr.  Burk,  President  of  the  San 
Francisco  State  Normal  School,  who  is  making  a  somewhat  unique  effort  in 
Normal  School  work  purely  upon  the  High  School  basis,  tells  me  that  he 
finds  among  a  picked  lot  of  graduates  of  the  best  High  Schools  of  the  state, 
almost  unaccountable,  and,  from  the  viewpoint  of  future  teachers  whose 
chief  business  with  him  is  professional  training,  discouraging  lack  of  gen- 
eral information,  especially  along  scientific  and  historic  lines,  and  that  much 
of  such  deficiency  often  involves  the  most  common  stock  in  trade.  This 
narrowness  in  some  High  School  curricula  is  the  greatest  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  final  action  by  all  the  Normal  Schools  of  this  state  in  behalf  of  High 
School  graduation  as  their  entrance  requirement.  The  dominance  of  a  few 
branches,  and  no  amount  of  assumed  discipline  thru  specialization  in  unfit- 
ting lines,  can  make  up  for  this  marked  lack  of  points  of  contact  with  mod- 
ern culture  and  life.  When  the  new  order  is  established,  therefore,  it 
should  be  with  the  idea  that  general  culture  is  to  be  well  disposed  of  before 
entering  the  Normal  School. 

The  second  great  need  in  the  culture  of  all  teachers,  not  excepting  those 
of  the  elementary  schools,  is  some  specialization  for  the  sake  of  the  superior 
power  and  enthusiasm  which  come  to  one  thru  deepened  interest  and  more 
thoro  mastery.  The  individual  who  has  once  felt  the  inspiration  which 
comes  from  vital  absorption  in  any  branch  of  knowledge  has  also  experi- 
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enced  part  of  that  quickening  spirit  which  prompts  one  to  turn  teacher. 
Here,  again,  the  recognized  training  of  the  secondary  teacher  has  greatly  the 
advantage  of  that  ordinarily  prescribed  for  the  elementary  teacher.  With 
all  his  breadth  and  wealth  of  culture,  there  may  be  some  specialization  for  a 
period  of  eight  years,  with  the  possibility  of  pretty  thoro  specialization  dur- 
ing four  of  these.  This  superior  opportunity  for  specialization  which  has 
grown  out  of  the  strong  tendency  of  secondary  and  college  education  to 
insist  upon  much  training  in  a  few  lines,  is  the  more  fortunate  for  the  stu- 
dent who  is  looking  toward  the  calling  of  the  secondary  teacher,  now  that 
departmentalism,  resting  upon  the  expert  service  of  specialists,  has  become 
a  recognized  principle  in  High  School  organization. 

It  is  different  with  the  normal  student.  He  is  entirely  cut  off  from  any 
possible  academic  specialization.  The  whole  emphasis  is  thrown  upon  the 
technical  and  professional  side  of  his  work.  Yet  the  Normal  School  is 
dealing  with  an  age  which  calls  for  guided  and  limited  election  and  special- 
ization. In  the  fear  that  we  shall  not  teach  everything  our  future  teachers 
may  need  to  teach,  we  have  circumscribed  the  cultural,  disciplinary,  and 
inspirational  value  of  many  very  vital  branches,  and  cut  off  all  specializa- 
tion and  the  opportunity  for  cultivating  a  deep  and  abiding  interest  in 
something.  To  ask  a  teacher  in  practice  to  seek  an  abiding  interest  in 
pedagogy  as  her  specialty,  is  like  asking  the  musical  virtuoso  to  remain 
thruout  life  chiefly  absorbed  in  the  dry  technique  thru  which  he  came  to 
superiority  in  his  art,  rather  than  in  the  musical  classics  which  that  tech- 
nique, once  it  has  become  a  matter  of  unconscious  reflex,  enables  him  to 
interpret.  The  technique  of  teaching  is  but  a  means  to  an  end;  over  and 
above  it  eveiy  teacher  needs  the  courage  to  teach,  the  stimulus  to  personal 
improvement,  the  openness  of  mind  and  deepened  viewpoints,  the  earnest- 
ness, vigor,  enthusiasm,  and  interest  which  come  from  specialization. 
This  is  one  of  the  things  which  the  training  of  elementary  teachers  should 
care  for.  On  the  contrary  we  witness  that  dissipation  of  individual  interest 
and  worth  which  must  inevitably  follow  the  attempt  to  compass  in  one 
hundred  and  sixty  weeks,  somewhat  of  Grammar,  Eeading,  Writing, 
Spelling,  Mythology,  many  lines  of  English  and  Literature,  Arithmetic, 
Algebra,  Geometry,  Chemistry,  Physics,  Geography,  Botany,  Zoology, 
Temperance  Physiology,  proper  Physiology,  Music,  Drawing  and  Art  in 
many  lines,  Ancient,  Mediasval,  Modern,  and  English  History,  Civics, 
Manual  Training,  Psychology,  Pedagogy,  History  and  Philosophy  of  Edu- 
cation, Methods  of  Teaching  all  Special  Subjects.  Sewing  and  Cooking. 
(I  said  "somewhat"  of  all  these, — let  it  stand  with  special  emphasis.)  This 
should  be  sufficient  to  move  the  Joint  Board  of  Normal  School  Trustees  to 
insist  upon  the  recognition  of  both  specialization  and  election  under  con- 
trol, in  the  four-year  training  courses  for  our  elementary  school  teachers. 
If  the  long  list  of  disciplines  just  enumerated  constitutes  real,  rather  than 
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fictitious,  needs  in  the  practical  work  of  any  teacher,  then  we  have  the  best 
argument  possible  for  the  recognition,  just  as  fast  as  possible,  of  a  rational 
departmentalism  in  our  common  school  organization.  A  great  many  in- 
stances show  that  it  is  already  a  successful  experiment  in  California.  Its 
growth  will  furnish  the  Normal  Schools  an  opportunity  to  do  more  intensive 
and  less  wastefully  extensive  work. 

The  present  status  of  the  four- years'  course  in  California  Normal  Schools 
is,  perhaps,  one  argument  favoring  the  raising  of  the  entrance  requirements 
to  graduation  from  a  reputable  High  School,  as  has  already  been  done  in 
tbe  cases  of  San  Francisco  and  San  Jose.  Yet  the  persistent  tendencies  to 
specialization  by  High  School  students,  dominated  as  they  are  by  tradition, 
so  rarely  have  the  needs  of  a  teacher  in  view,  that  the  present  speaker  would 
not  favor  a  change  unless  the  two-year  Normal  School  course  included  some 
opportunity  for  intensive  academic  work,  side  by  side  with  the  professional 
and  technical  work. 

The  third  demand  in  the  training  of  the  teacher,  either  secondary  or  ele- 
meutary,  is  professional  and  technical  knowledge.  This  demand  has  long 
since  been  recognized  by  the  Normal  School,  not  always  in  the  best  way, 
but,  at  least  among  the  typical  schools  of  the  country,  with  steady  progress 
toward  essentials  and  toward  the  concrete  and  usable.  Among  these  schools 
it  is  now  generally  recognized  that  enough  of  the  history  of  education  to 
reveal  the  development  of  problems  and  the  verdict  of  past  experience  with 
respect  to  means  and  methods,  such  knowledge  of  the  relations  between 
mind  and  body  as  are  involved  in  the  adaptation  of  school  environment  to 
childhood  and  in  fitting  means  and  methods  of  either  instruction  or  training 
to  child-life  and  child-growth,  familiarity  with  the  recognized  fundamental 
principles  of  teaching  and  with  the  best  methods  of  accomplishing  special 
results,  and  finally  such  acquaintance  with  a  practical  philosophy  of  education, 
i.  e.,  with  tbe  "high  places"  of  educational  thought,  as  would  beget  intelli- 
gent sympathy  and  enthusiasm  for  a  great  calling  vital  to  the  social  whole, 
should  enter  into  the  training  of  the  elementary  teacher.  It  is  unnecessary 
here  to  make  either  apology  or  defense  for  such  work.  Despite  the  errors 
which  always  belong  to  pioneer  work,  the  fruits  of  this  training,  in  the  main, 
demonstrate  that  its  advocates  are  no  longer  operating  on  the  frontier.  It  is 
securing  that  broader  view  of  the  teacher's  work  and  that  more  genuine  sym- 
pathy for  its  larger  aims,  which  help  to  emancipate  her  from  the  mere  routine 
of  instruction;  it  is  quickening  her  interest  in  teaching  as  a  profession  ;  it  is 
securing  the  exercise  of  native  qualities  with  greater  economy  of  time  and 
force,  and  with  greater  efficiency,  by  lifting  them  to  the  level  of  intelligent 
judgment  and  voluntary  control;  it  is  begetting  an  interest  and  sympathy  for 
childhood  for  the  sake  of  its  own  life ;  it  is  putting  definite  means  and  in- 
struments in  the  place  of  blind  instinct.  We  need  no  longer  champion  the 
"  right  to  be  "  of  such  work,  as  long  as  it  makes  for  these  ends  and  keeps 
awake.  The  free  and  healthful  competition  which  is  now  going  on  among 
its  representatives  vouches  for  the  more  immediately  needful  advance  in  the 
future. 
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The  situation  is  by  no  means  so  encouraging  in  its  outlook  when  we  come 
to  touch  the  university  training  of  secondary  teachers.  Here  the  represen- 
tatives of  professional  and  technical  training  have  had  to  wage,  at  times,  a 
wholly  unjust  and  unsought  contest  with  other  university  departments.  Is 
it  possible  that  we  have  made  a  mistake  in  ascribing  free  competition,  toler- 
ance, scientific  modesty  and  good  breeding  to  the  university?  If  not,  it 
is  hard  to  understand  why  the  character  of  some  of  the  universities  of  this 
country  is  still  marred  by  those  who  both  publicly  and  privately  injure  the 
standing  of  associate  departments  and  associate  professors,  among  their 
students,  because,  forsooth,  they  deal  with  pedagogy.  This  spirit  which 
does  obtain  and  which  does  not  need  illustration,  can  find  no  justi6cation 
whatever  in  the  imperfect  development  of  a  department,  or  in  the  abortion  of 
unhappy  experiments.  It  simply  bespeaks  an  attitude  devoid  of  the  breath 
either  of  true  science  or  freedom. 

Since  their  establishment  the  educational  departments  of  the  two  univer- 
sities in  this  state  have  rendered  a  splendid  service  in  the  general  uplift  of 
school  work  thruout  the  state.  The  school  men  and  women  of  California 
stand  ready  to  pay  high  tribute  to  that  service.  But  the  efficacy  of  these 
departments  is  at  present  unquestionably  limited  by  two  unfortunate  circum- 
stances. First,  there  is  somewhat  of  the  intolerant  spirit  already  alluded  to, 
which  teaches  students  to  seek  the  required  educational  work  perfunctorily 
rather  than  heartily,  and,  where  possible,  to  lie  in  wait  for  preferred  courses 
rather  than  to  seek  those  which  are  prerequisite  and  fundamental.  This 
spirit  is  the  more  unfortunate  for  the  training  of  secondary  teachers,  since  it 
is  the  business  of  such  training  to  bring  together  special  and  expert  knowl- 
edge and  the  technical  skill  and  efficiency  of  the  teacher.  In  the  end  there 
must  be  harmony  and  hearty  cooperation  between  the  academic  and  educa- 
tional departments  of  the  university  in  order  to  the  best  training  of  the  secon- 
dary teacher.  Such  cooperation,  for  example,  as  might  obtain  between  the 
university  department  of  science,  history,  classics,  or  literature,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  educational  department  on  the  other,  touching  matters  of 
methodology,  offers  one  of  the  best  fields  for  efficient  university  training  of 
teachers. 

Second,  the  confusion  of  ideas  which  leads  to  the  substitution  of  highly 
specialized  and  research  work  for  the  more  fundamentally  preparatory  pro- 
fessional work,  often  sends  out  secondary  teachers  with  little  or  no  sympa- 
thetic insight  into  the  immediate  demands  of  their  work.  At  best,  they 
have  only  a  partial  view  of  what  secondary  school  practice  will  require  of 
them.  A  great  many  of  the  courses  in  pedagogy  offered  at  the  various  uni- 
versities of  the  country,  have  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the  direct  prepar- 
ation of  teachers  for  secondary  schools,  dealing  rather  with  the  highly 
specialized  problems  in  which  the  lecturer  is  personally  interested.  While 
it  is,  of  course,  a  part  of  the  university's  function  to  offer  such  courses, 
and  to  introduce  advanced  students  to  related  lines  of  research  thru 
them,  they  cannot  be  regarded  as  always  fundamental  to  the  training  of 
teachers.     At  present  there  is  too  often  nothing  to  prevent  the  student's 
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election  of  such  highly  specialized  courses  alone,  in  order  to  satisfy  the 
units  required  for  the  teacher's  diploma.  So  far  as  I  can  learn,  every  other 
university  department  exercises  the  right  to  set  its  own  reasonable  pre- 
requisites for  advanced  special  courses.  It  is  not  so,  too  often,  in  the  case 
of  the  educational  department. 

The  knowledge  of  a  professional  and  technical  nature  which  should  be 
expected  of  secondary  teachers,  and  which  the  universities  in  this  state 
should  require  of  those  who  are  to  receive  teacher's  diplomas,  may  be 
briefly  summarized  as  follows :  a.  Enough  of  the  history  of  education  to  reveal 
its  most  essential  principles,  movements,  and  problems,  which  have  pro- 
jected strong  tendencies  into  present  educational  practice,  and  for  the  un- 
derstanding of  which,  historical  study  is  essential.  This  course  should  lay 
emphasis  upon  those  problems  whose  development  has  materially  affected 
.  secondary  education.  6.  Genetic  and  physiological  psychology,  with  special 
reference  to  the  problems  of  growth,  particularly  during  the  period  of 
adolescence,  c.  Theory  and  Art  of  Teaching,  especially  in  secondary 
schools,  including  some  critical  study  of  the  curricula  of  secondary  educa- 
tion, and  the  pedagogy  of  the  subjects  in  which  the  student  has  specialized. 
As  long  as  the  diplomas  of  the  secondary  teacher  confer  also  the  right  to 
teach  in  elementary  schools,  this  line  of  work  should  also  include  some  study 
of  elementary  methods  and  curricula. 

But  even  with  abundant  training  of  our  elementary  and  secondary  teach- 
ers in  lines  of  general,  special,  and  professional  culture,  the  most  vital 
problem  of  all,  that  of  the  actual  training  and  selection  of  practical  teaching 
ability,  has  not  been  touched.  There  is  but  one  instrument  fitted  to  help 
the  trainer  of  teachers  in  passing  upon  teaching  ability,  and  that  is  the 
training  school  of  the  normal,  or  university.  There  can  be  but  one  final 
test  of  fitness  to  teach,  and  that  is  the  test  of  actual  teaching;  no  diploma, 
either  from  normal  school  or  university,  should  be  in  effect  a  life  certificate 
to  teach,  except  after  the  test  both  of  the  training  school  and  of  experience. 

It  was  a  part  of  the  work  of  the  last  legislature  materially  to  reduce  cer- 
tification of  untrained  teachers  by  examination.  The  next  step  will  be  to 
remove  it  entirely.  Until  this  is  done,  two  phases  of  our  educational  sys- 
tem must  continue  to  operate  in  flat  contradiction  of  one  another ;  certifica- 
tion by  examination,  and  the  state  training  of  teachers.  The  former  is 
simply  a  survival  of  that  old  confusion  of  ideas  which  characterized  the 
more  primitive  conception  of  teaching,  viz.,  that  knowledge  is  always  equiv- 
alent to  teaching  power.  Experience  has  shown  that  it  is  not.  It  is  time, 
therefore,  that  the  State  take  the  final  step  to  remove  the  possibility  of  pro- 
fessional experience  and  ignorance  being  placed  in  competition  with  those 
whom  the  State  has  been  taxed  to  train.  This  has  no  reference  to  experi- 
enced teachers;  but  to  those  who  are  now  annually  put  in  the  field  by  our 
county  boards,  with  no  experience,  and  no  technical  or  professional  knowl- 
edge. No  more  substantial  support  to  a  reliable  training  of  teachers  could 
be  tendered  by  the  State  than  to  take  this  ruinous  element  out  of  the  pres- 
ent competition.     The  way  is  now  open  for  certification  upon  examination 
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of  both  secondary  and  elementary  teachers.  The  situation  seems  still  to  be 
dominated  by  the  desire  to  give  everybody  who  can  possibly  teach,  a  chance 
to  do  so  in  one  way  or  another;  whereas,  the  first  duty  of  the  State  in  this 
matter  should  be  the  protection  of  the  integrity  and  merit  of  its  school  sys- 
tem by  methods  as  infallible,  and  as  little  liable  to  ruinous  competition,  as- 
may  be.  As  long  as  this  is  not  done  the  training  school  idea  will  continue 
to  be  discounted,  and  will  lack  in  practical  force,  even  in  the  normal  schools, 
where  it  is  already  a  recognized  necessity.  As  soon  as  the  State  removes- 
this  inconsistency  in  its  own  educational  system,  the  training  school  idea 
will  not  only  achieve  a  greater  force  in  training  practice,  but  the  ideals  it 
sets  will  begin  to  enjoy  a  liberal  reaction  upon  practice  thruout  the 
State.  , 

The  normal  school,  with  its  pronounced  professional  aim,  has  taken  the 
lead  in  the  training  school  idea.  Model  and  training  schools  have  long 
been  connected  with  normal  school  work.  They  have  done  good  service, 
both  by  wa.y  of  illustration,  and  in  offering  the  student  his  first  opportunity 
to  instruct  under  the  guidance  and  supervision  of  experts.  But  the  train- 
ing, or  model  school,  has  stood  too  much  in  the  relation  of  an  accessory 
organ,  an  annex  to  the  normal  school,  whereas  it  should  be  regarded  as  the 
very  heart  and  center  of  all  normal  training.  In  this  position  it  has  had  to 
be  content  with  but  a  fragment  of  the  student's  attention,  to  provide  for  a 
larger  number  of  pupil  teachers  than  its  means  allowed,  and,  very  com- 
monly, to  illustrate  school  keeping  under  too  unnatural  and  impractical  con- 
ditions. With  better  state  support,  and  that  position  of  central  importance, 
which  their  opportunities  for  the  supreme  test  of  teaching  ability  entitle 
them  to,  the  normal  training  schools  will  become  larger  and  more  efficient, 
more  nearly  model;  the  conditions  under  which  they  work  will  tend  to  be 
come  more  like  those  under  which  the  ordinary  school  exists,  and  their  ex- 
perimental tests  will  yield  more  reliable  and  authoritative  results. 

But  what  of  secondary  training?  What  of  the  futui-e  attitude  of  our 
universities  toward  the  training  school  idea?  The  best  prophecy  of  the 
future  that  can  be  made  is  a  reference  to  Chicago  University,  which  has  two 
schools  offering  special  facilities  for  the  practice  of  secondary  teachers,  one 
of  them  specially  endowed,  and  Columbia  University  which  has  incorporated 
a  Teachers'  College  furnishing  like  facilities.  That  there  has  not  been  an 
earlier  and  more  general  recognition  of  the  training  school  as  an  essential 
instrument  in  the  training  and  selection  of  secondary  teachers,  has  been  due 
to  the  fact  that  only  in  recent  years  has  college  graduation  come  to  be  re- 
garded as  essential  aud  preferable  for  the  secondary  teacher.  Only  very 
recently,  therefore,  have  universities  come  to  deal  with  the  problem  of 
training  teachers  in  anything  like  its  present  vastness.  It  was  not  to  be 
expected,  therefore,  that  the  training  school,  the  most  expensive  and  diffi- 
cult adjunct  in  such  training,  should  spring  readily  into  popularity,  or  be 
preferred  to  other  more  accessible  means.  But  as  long  as  the  doctrine 
stands  that  good  teaching  power  rests  upon  native  traits,  and  that  native- 
teaching  power  operates  with  greatest  force  and  economy  when  consciously 
directed  by  the  good  judgment  which  comes  from  satisfactory  experience  t 
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there  will  be  no  halt  in  the  development  until  every  institution  offering 
training  facilities  has  some  means  for  testing  the  practical  ability  of  every 
graduate  receiving  the  teacher's  recommendation. 

This  is  a  step  peculiarly  needful  in  our  own  State.  According  to  Pres- 
ident Wheeler's  last  biennial  report,  of  the  graduates  from  the  State  Uni- 
versity, about  42  per  cent,  or  98  individuals,  received  recommendations 
for  teachers'  certificates  in  1889,  and  51  per  cent,  or  114  individuals,  in 
1900.  Professor  Snedden  reports  upon  the  basis  of  the  last  two  years' 
classes,  that  at  Stanford:  "We  are  justified  in  concluding  that  one-third  of 
our  graduates  engage  in  teaching."  At  the  two  universities  the  ratio  now 
ranges,  therefore,  from  one-third  to  one-half  of  all  the  graduates  of  these 
institutions,  or  in  absolute  numbers,  from  175  to  200  individuals  per  year. 
At  least  175  recommendations  for  teachers'  certificates  are  issued  annually, 
and  among  their  recipients  are  practically  none  of  whom  the  universities 
have  direct,  adequate  knowledge  of  teaching  ability,  and  of  many  of  whom 
they  can  make  no  prediction  as  to  what  will  happeu  when  they  begin  to 
teach.  At  the  beginning  of  their  careers  practically  all  enjoy  the  same  en- 
dorsement and  backing  from  their  respective  universities  in  receiving  their 
appointments.  Direct  training  facilities  of  some  kind,  either  in  a  special 
training  school  supported  by  university  funds  or  appropriations,  or  in  such 
local  high  schools  as  a  community  may  see  fit  to  place  under  the  free  control 
of  the  university's  educational  department,  will  yet  give  to  the  public  a  final 
confidence  in  the  expert  teaching  qualifications  of  college  trained  secondary 
teachers;  to  the  universities  themselves  these  schools  will  offer  the  only 
legitimate  means  that  can  be  expected  of  them  for  cheeking  a  wasteful,  un- 
equal, and  unfortunate  competition.  Competition  can  not,  and  should  not, 
be  entirely  removed.  We  desire  it,  in  fact;  but  we  have  a  right  to  expect 
that  it  will  take  place  with  equality  and  justice,  i.  e.,  among  individuals 
who  represent  at  least  a  legitimate  minimum  of  strictly  professional  qualifi- 
cations. It  is  time  that  those  who  are  teachers  by  right  of  native  worth, 
experience,  or  training,  should  cease  to  feel  that  they  must  remain  in  com- 
petition with  those  who  seek  teachers'  positions  merely  because  they  have 
or  can  find  nothing  else  to  do. 

Let  us  call  to  mind  G.  W.  Beattie's  report  of  1899,  before  the  California 
Council  of  Education.  At  that  time  his  investigations  showed:  "  1186 
persons  provided  with  high  school  certificates,"  in  the  State,  for  whom 
there  were  but  495  high  school  positions  and  a  prospect  of  still  greater  dis- 
proportion in  the  near  future.  His  report  further  characterizes  the  compe- 
tition as  intolerable,  and  declares  that  it  has  resulted  in  a  steady  decline  in 
salaries  in  recent  years,  and  in  the  resort  to  pulls  that  set  the  highest  qual- 
ifications at  naught.  Further,  the  last  biennial  report  of  President 
Wheeler  shows  that  the  per  cent  of  applicants  for  recommendations  for 
teachers'  certificates  who  fail  to  obtain  or  seek  a  position,  rises  from  about 
Hi  in  1899,  to  more  than  16 i  in  1900.  There  is  no  means  of  knowing  to 
just  what  extent  this  is  due  to  competition,  but  we  know  competition  is 
responsible  for  a  part  of  it. 
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All  of  this  argues  that  the  last  safeguard  which  both  universities  and 
normal  schools  will  be  able  to  throw  about  those  graduates  who  should  be- 
come teachers,  will  be  a  machinery  of  training,  thoro  and  definite  enough 
to  select  teachers  upon  the  basis  of  actual  and  demonstrated  teaching  power. 
Their  graduates  in  the  future  need  not  fear  competition  if  they  but  enter 
the  calling  with  increased  capital.  This  capital  must  be  professionally  dis- 
tinctive; it  must  enjoy  that  market  value  which  rests  upon  the  unqualified 
assertion  that  the  candidate  can  teach.  Justice,  expediency,  and  the  noblest 
possible  service  to  the  state,  demand  that  they  be  unmistakeably  and  reli- 
ably backed  by  that  assurance. 

Finally,  now  that  we  have  placed  so  great  emphasis  on  the  training 
school  idea  for  both  normal  school  and  universities,  let  us  give  due  atten- 
tion to  its  limitations.  Apart  from  the  fact  that  the  future  expansion  and 
maintenance  of  the  normal  training  school,  and  the  establishment  and  main- 
tenance of  similar  adequate  facilities  at  the  universities,  will  entail  great 
expense  and  liberal  support,  we  must  recognize  that  the  very  idea  of  the 
training  school  implies  certain  limitations.  The  training  school  can  never 
wholly  reproduce  the  conditions  of  the  ordinary  school;  the  student  is 
necessarily  under  close  supervision,  and  may,  or  may  not,  reveal  what  will 
ultimately  be  his  most  striking  reactions  of  personality,  character,  and  ped- 
agogical technique.  For  this  reason  the  judgment  of  his  future  adaptive 
power  as  a  teacher  can  only  be  approximate,  and  the  final  guarantee  of  his 
merit  can  only  be  given  when  he  has  been  tried  under  circumstances  wholly 
different  from  those  which  obtained  in  the  school  of  his  training.  He  must 
be  tested  practically  under  conditions  which  are  determined  by  new  local, 
social,  industrial,  political,  and  financial  elements,  and  where  individuality, 
adaptability,  and  power  of  initiative  are  required. 

If  this  is  true,  no  diploma  of  graduation  from  either  normal  school  or 
university,  accompanied  by  the  teachers'  recommendation,  should  be  in 
effect  a  life  certificate  to  teach.  Freedom  from  teachers'  examinations  in 
California  has  been  accompanied  by  too  great  ease  in  securing  life  certifi- 
cation. The  normal,  or  university  diploma,  accompanied  by  the  institu- 
tion's recommendation,  can  never  become  a  complete  guarantee  of  success. 
It  is  a  constant  menace  to  the  reputation  of  the  school  granting  such  di- 
plomas that  they  continue  to  be  so  understood.  But  they  will  continue  to 
be  judged  and  misjudged  upon  the  basis  of  what  they  are  in  effect  until  a 
law  is  enacted  which  will  put  them  in  the  right  light.  When  the  university 
or  the  normal  school  has  granted  a  diploma  which  will  introduce  the  recip- 
ient to  practice  of  the  teacher's  calling,  it  is  merely  equivalent  to  the  state- 
ment, ' '  We  have  done  thoroly  and  honestly  all  we  can  to  insure  the  future 
success  of  the  candidate,"  and  no  more.  It  should  be  so  understood,  and 
to  this  end  we  should  enact  a  law  similar  in  effect  to  the  German  ' '  Pro- 
bejahre,"  or  "years  of  probation."  There  is  not  time  to  undertake  an 
analysis  of  the  form  of  such  a  law  best  fitted  to  our  needs  and  institutions. 
It  is  enough  here  to  see  and  feel  the  need.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  such  a  law 
should  combine  the  ideas  of  one  or  two  years  of  service  before  final  life  cer- 
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tifleation,  such  certification  to  be  dependent  upon  reasonable  success,  and 
of  some  plan  of  joint  local,  state,  and  institutional  supervision  of  the 
teacher  under  trial,  as  a  basis  for  the  judgment  of  successful  service.  A 
law  of  this  kind,  which  I  believe  possible  of  just  and  efficient  execution, 
would  react  alike  beneficially  upon  the  teacher  himself,  the  schools  which 
undertook  his  training,  and  the  local  and  state  school  interests. 

In  summary,  this  has  been  my  thought:  That  it  is  the  present  duty  of 
the  State,  and  of  its  representative  educational  institutions,  to  make  the 
professionally  trained,  tested,  and  experienced  teacher  the  standard  of 
teaching  excellence  everywhere,  and  to  further  the  removal  of  unjust  and 
ruinous  competition  by  laws  which  shall  place  such  a  standard  squarely  be- 
fore the  patrons  of  the  public  schools. 


The  Present  Duty  of  the   State  Touching  the  Training  of 
Its  Elementary  and  Secondary  Teachers. 

P.    B.    DRESSLAE,    UNIVERSITY  OP   CALIFORNIA. 

In  order  to  make  any  training  for  secondary  school  work  successful,  we  must  start  with  a 
normal  individual,  one  who  has  not  only  inherited  a  tendency  to  respond  unconsciously  to  the 
anticipations  of  an  expanding  life,  but  who  likewise  has  been  brought  up  in  an  environment 
saturated  with  the  spirit  and  products  of  our  best  Anglo-Saxon  civilization. 

It  is  largely  a  waste  of  time  to  try  to  make  a  teacher  out  of  one  whose  very  nature  is 
repellant  and  ungenerous.  There  are  those  who,  though  equipped  with  intellectual  acumen 
and  technical  scholarship,  are  doomed  to  inefficient  service  in  the  schoolroom,  simply  because 
there  is  within  them  no  substratum  of  congeniality  or  spiritual  enterprise.  While  strictly 
speaking,  it  is  not  within  the  bounds  of  professional  preparation  to  take  cognizance  of  this 
class,  it  becomes  an  important  but  thankless  duty  for  those  who  have  in  charge  the  preparation 
of  teachers,  to  see  that  these  are  turned  aside  from  the  profession.  And,  speaking  within  the 
limits  of  my  experience  with  such  people,  there  is  only  one  sure  test  to  bring  to  bear  in  order 
to  make  certain  of  their  inability.  Such  people  may  pass  all  the  artificial  examinations  set  for 
them,  may  be  able  to  satisfy  all  theoretical  pedagogical  requirements,  but  as  soon  as  they  come 
in  contact  with  the  vital  part  of  teaching,  they  at  once  exhibit  their  inefficiency.  There1  is  no 
way  to  find  them  out  and  turn  them  aside  save  thru  the  opportunity  afforded  by  a  practice 
school. 

The  chief  effort  of  those  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  teachers,  however,  must  be 
directed  toward  serving  the  inherently  capable.  Our  question  is,  then,  How  shall  these  be 
trained  in  the  work  of  the  secondary  school  ? 

i.  There  must  be  demanded  of  them  a  broad,  thoro  and  liberal  culture.  1  am  especially 
anxious  at  this  time  to  emphasize  this  point,  for  I  am  persuaded  that  the  tendency  of  present 
day  preparation  is  more  and  more  toward  high  specialization,  which  is  begun  too  soon  and 
carried  on  in  an  illiberal  and  to  some  degree  an  unsympathetic  way. 

Of  all  teachers  those  of  our  secondary  schools  should  be  thoroly  alive  to  the  many- 
sided  interests  open  to  the  young  people  of  our  land,  and  more  particularly  to  the  boys. 

A  teacher  of  mathematics  in  the  high  school  is  not  there  primarily  to  serve  as  an  advocate 
of  mathematics.  He  is  there  to  supplement  all  that  the  other  teachers  have  done  in  order  to 
make  the  present  day  world  intelligible  to  his  students,  and  at  the  same  time  to  give  them 
power  over  those  mental  instruments  by  means  of  which   the  progress  of  the  world  is  assured. 
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Co-ordination  and  sympathetic  unity  are  vital  points  in  secondary  education.  The  adolescent 
mind  is  just  then  beginning'  to  awaken  to  the  importance  of  a  unified  view  of  life,  and  any 
movement  which  will  tend  to  dissociate  the  elements  of  the  curriculum,  will  prove  unwise  and 
dangerous. 

It  is  my  sincere  conviction,  based  upon  general  observation  and  experience,  that  there 
is  at  the  present  time,  an  inclination  to  emphasize  in  a  disproportionate  way  the  impor- 
tance of  narrow  specialization  in  the  preparation  of  our  secondary  teachers.  It  is  not 
my  desire  to  suggest  thru  this  statement  that  specialists  are  not  needed.  Gn  the  con- 
trary, much  of  the  increase  in  the  effectiveness  of  our  secondary  work  has  come,  and  must  con- 
tinue to  come,  thru  the  development  of  specialists.  No  teacher  can  make  any  subject  in- 
viting unless  he  has  explored  it  far  beyond  the  boundaries  to  which  he  is  expected  to  guide  his 
students.  Much  of  the  freshness  of  the  best  teaching  of  today  is  a  direct  result  of  special  and 
completer  scholarship  in  narrow  fields  of  work.  But  I  am  thoroly  convinced  that  along  with 
this  greater  specialization,  we  must  insist  on  a  correspondingly  broader  and  deeper  general 
culture,  if  we  would  prevent  our  educational  endeavors  from  issuing  in  mere  technical 
scholarship,  narrow  interests,  and  dwarfed  sympathies. 

The  fundamental  notion  which  I  wish  to  bring  to  the  surface  is  this:  narrow  specialization 
is  non-social  in  its  tendency.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  nothing  that  makes  more  to  throw  the 
value  of  an  education  into  disrepute  than  to  find  a  specialist, legally  dubbed  a  learned  man,  cry- 
ing down  the  value  of  other  lines  of  work  in  order  that  he  may  with  sufficient  force  lift  up  his 
own.  But  this  is  the  prevailing  unconscious  outcome  of  narrow  specialization.  Perhaps,  at 
this  time,  this  is  more  noticeable  in  college  work  than  it  is  in  High  Schools.  But  what  is  true 
of  college  conditions  today  will  be  more  nearly  true  of  High  Schools  tomorrow.  Already  the 
High  Schools  are  organized  on  the  departmental  plan*  with  recognized  heads  of  departments, 
and  these  chiefs  are  supposed  to  give  their  undivided  energy  in  strengthening  their  several 
departments.  Here  is  an  excellent  chance  for  the  development  of  unco-ordinating  rivalry,  as 
well  as  for  departmental  bigotry.  The  tolerance  that  is  born  of  wide  experience  and  catholicity 
of  interests  is  the  only  safeguard  against  the  danger  of  such  a  situation. 

The  most  important  preparation  we  can  give  to  the  students  of  our  secondary  schools  will 
grow  out  of  that  unity  of  organization  and  instruction  which  will  habituate  them  to  an  inter- 
dependent  and  historical  social  order.  Men  are  interested  in  what  they  know  about,  and  the 
more  special  their  knowledge  the  keener  their  interest  in  it.  But  this  very  isolation  of  interest 
necessarily  prevents  their  just  estimate  of  other  lines  of  thought  and  endeavor.  The  curricula 
of  both  our  elementary  and  secondary  schools  are  over  congested,  mainly  because  of  the  fact 
that  various  specialists  have  in  turn  pressed  for  a  recognition  and  an  introduction  of  what  to 
them  has  seemed  an  indispensable  part  of  any  sort  of  education. 

There  is  a  tendency  for  every  specialist  to  become  an  advocate  of  his  subject,  or  of  his 
department  c  f  knowledge,  and  because  of  this  attitude  he  is  likely  to  overestimate  its  value  as 
an  instrument  of  education.  He  is  likely  to  add  to  its  real  value  an  assumed  and  biassed  esti- 
mate which  has  developed  because  of  his  mental  isolation  from  other  things,  and  his  absorbing 
interest  in  his  specialty. 

Do  not  misunderstand  me.  I  am  not  speaking  against  specialization,  I  am  only  calling 
attention  to  some  of  the  difficulties  accompanying  it. 

Of  all  schools  the  secondary  school  is  the  one  where  those  broader  and  general  phases  of 
life  should  be  impressed  and  where  cramped  and  narrow  interests  should  not  be  suggested.  If 
the  secondary  school  be  considered  merely  as  a  fitting  school,  the  student's  mind  should  not 
be  biassed  by  any  lack  of  broad  sympathy  on  the  part  of  his  teachers.  But  because  the  high 
school  is  primarily  a  finishing  school,  any  lack  of  sympathetic  unity  in  its  work  is  all  the  more 
dangerous.     The  difficult  problem  before  the  people  of  this  country  is  how  to  get  on  well  to- 
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aether,   and  at  the  same  time  allow  each  member  of  society  to  work  out  along  special  lines. 
Because  of  this  we  need  a  broad,  liberalizing  culture. 

II.  After  a  vital  and  sympathetic  contact  with  the  fundamental  branches  of  human  learn- 
ing, wherein  their  minds  have  learned  to  recognize  the  educational  and  social  significance  of 
the  various  subjects  of  study,  those  who  are  preparing  to  teach  in  our  high  schools  should  be 
specialists.  He  who  has  a  full  and  critical  knowledge  of  what  he  offers  to  teach,  thereby  com- 
mends it  as  a  subject  worthy  of  careful  and  continued  study.  Further  than  this  such  scholar- 
ship predisposes  the  youth  to  believe  in  the  teacher,  and  to  so  to  him  for  advice  and  help,  thus 
establishing  between  them  that  spiritual  confidence  which  is  an  essential  condition  for  the 
most  effective  instruction.  This  natural  worship  of  learning  renders  the  scholarly  teacher, 
(who  at  the  same  time  is  morally  worthy) ,  the  most  efficient  civilizer  in  his  community,  and  it 
also  contributes  greatly  in  making  a  scholarly  rascal  a  very  dangerous  teacher. 

This  specialization  should  be  done  in  the  main  as  graduate  work,  otherwise  it  will  so  en- 
croach on  the  undergraduate  course  as  to  enfeeble  it.  In  this  remark  there  is  an  assumption 
.  that  the  secondary  schools  are  to  be  manned  in  the  main  by  college  graduates.  This  in  the 
nature  of  things  must  be  the  chief  source  of  the  supply,  but  there  should  always  be  room  for 
those  who  have  attained  unto  culture  and  scholarship  even  tho  acquired  outside  of  college 
walls.  Still,  self-educated  men  may  exhibit,  often  do  exhibit,  a  narrowness  of  view  quite  out 
of  keeping  with  the  practical  demands  of  a  teacher's  life.  "Our  numerous  self-educated  men, " 
says  Dr.  Harris,  "are  quite  apt  to  be  persons  who  have  never  developed  beyond  elementary 
methods.  Very  often  they  are  men  of  great  accumulations  in  the  way  of  isolated  scraps  of  in- 
formation. They  lay  stress  on  some  insignificant  phase  of  human  affairs.  They  advocate  with 
igreat  vigor  the  importance  of  some  partial  human  interest,  as  if  it  were  the  chief  object  of 
human  life." 

III.  There  should  be  some  intensive  study  of  the  history,  doctrines,  and  practices  of 
teaching  especially  as  related  to  secondary  education.  In  the  language  of  Matthew  Arnold, 
"Whatever  is  worth  doing,  is  worth  thinking  about."  This,  as  it  seems  to  me,  ought  to  be  the 
honest  attitude  of  all  who  offer  their  services  as  teachers.  If  it  is  worth  while  to  maintain  and 
encourage  our  system  of  secondary  education,  then  it  is  worth  while  to  look  into  the  problems 
and  purposes  of  such  schools  in  order  more  intelligently  to  work  therein. 

It  is  impossible  in  the  twenty  minutes  alloted  to  me  in  this  discussion  to  speak  in  detail 
of  an  advisable  pedagogical  training  for  teachers  of  our  secondary  schools.  must  content 
myself  with  a  mere  outline: 

i.  They  should  have  opportunity  to  consider  in  a  thoughtful  way  the  main  facts  in  the 
history  of  education.  The  school,  as  we  now  have  it,  is  an  institution  whose  purpose  ts  best 
understood  when  studied  in  the  light  of  its  development.  Of  course  it  is  perfectly  possible  for 
a  person  to  become  a  good  teacher,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  know  very  little  about  educational 
history.  But  he  would  be  a  safer  guide  in  the  affairs  of  school  organization  and  management 
if  he  knew  how  and  why  we  have  come  to  do  as  we  now  do.  It  is  Tylor  who  says,  "much  of 
the  learned  nonsense  of  the  world  has  indeed  been  due  to  the  attempt  to  explain  by  reason 
those  things  which  want  the  light  of  history  to  show  their  meaning." 

2.  There  is  a  fundamental  difference  between  secondary  school  work  and  that  of  the  ele- 
mentary school.  This  difference  grows  out  of  the  nature  and  demands  of  the  adolescent  life. 
Other  things  equal,  those  who  make  some  honest  attempt  to  understand  this  period  in  human 
development  are  best  equipped  for  their  work.  One  who  has  acquired  an  intelligent  as  well  as 
a  sympathetic  interest  in  the  ideals,  the  doubts,  the  longings,  the  wishings  of  a  youth  is  a  better 
friend  to  him.  He  is  slow  to  misinterpret  his  foibles,  and,  on  the  whole,  a  better  spiritual 
guide  than  he  who  teaches,  criticises,  and  interprets  wholly  from  the  adult  point  of  view. 
Mistakes  here  are  grievous  ones. 

3.  It  is  advisable,  and  in  most  cases  essential  for  immediate  success,  that  some  time  be 
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spent  on  the  problems  of  general  method  and  relative  values.  A  study  of  the  principles  of 
method  is  important  because  it  is  a  rational  preparation  for  self-criticism  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher.  It  is  my  belief  that  professional  preparation  in  specific  methods  ought  to  be  given  by 
the  special  college  teachers  of  the  various  subjects,  provided,  of  course,  that  they  themselves 
know  how  to  teach  and  also  know  what  is  needed  in  secondary  schools. 

A  proper  study  of  relative  values  is  helpful  as  a  unifying  and  corrective  agent.  It  brings 
to  the  front  the  purposes  and  aims  of  education,  and  the  essential  questions  relating  to  courses 
of  study. 

4.  There  ought  to  be  some  time  given  to  a  study  of  the  questions  of  school  hygiene,  for 
with  the  increasing  demands  of  curricula,  the  problems  of  saving  time,  energy  and  health  are 
more  and  more  pressing. 

5.  Actual  teaching  in  a  practice  school  of  the  secondary  grade  ought  to  be  a  necessary  part 
of  the  preparation  of  every  high  school  teacher.  No  theoretical  preparation  can  take  the  place 
of  practice  work.  It  is  here,  in  the  application,  that  the  theoretical  work  cau  be  made  most 
intelligible  and  effective,  and  it  is  here  also  that  habits  of  careful  preparation  and  critical  pre- 
sentation can  be  most  readily  formed  and  firmly  fixed  Under  careful  and  sympathetic  super- 
vision a  practice  school  will  not  weaken  or  destroy  the  personality  of  a  teacher,  but  strengthen 
it  and  make  it  most  effective. 


Selection  and  Appointment  of  Teachers. 

CECIL  W.  MARK, 
Member  of  the  San  Francisco  Board  of  education. 

When  asked  by  the  president  of  our  Association  to  say  a  few  words  on 
this  most  important  question,  I  hesitated  somewhat,  realizing  how  difficult 
it  was  to  present  a  feasible  plan. 

All  of  us  think  we  know  of  an  ideal  system  which  can  be  put  into  success- 
ful operation  in  a  city  school  department.  You,  no  doubt,  have  read  of 
someone  who  has  proposed  a  scheme  for  the  appointment  of  teachers, 
but  on  carefully  considering  it,  especially  if  you  have  had  any  practical 
experience  in  this  most  important  work,  you  will  find  that  it  is  impracticable. 

The  great  problem  today  seems  to  be  '  Just  how  to  select  teachers  in 
large  cities."  Few  of  us  realize  the  real  difficulties  which  confront  boards  of 
education  in  carrying  out  their  ideals  (if  they  have  any),  or  the  ideals  of 
others. 

Many  of  us,  especially  members  of  our  State  Association,  believe  that 
little  can  be  accomplished  by  preambles  and  resolutions,  and  I  am  free  to 
confess  that,  unless  we  change  our  method  of  procedure,  this  association, 
which  could  do  so  much  for  educational  reform,  will  accomplish  little  in  the 
years  to  come. 

After  all  it  is  those  who  are  directly  interested  in  securing  a  position  for 
someone,  who  create  sentiment  against  any  reform  along  this  line.  You 
must  bear  in  mind  that  it  matters  not  how  perfect  a  plan  is,  unless  backed 
by  a  board  of  education  determined  to  do  its  duty,  irrespective  of  objectors, 
will  be  unsuccessful. 

There  are  many  practical  difficulties  arising  from  the  introduction  of  any 
definite  plan  of  procedure,  especially  where  it  is  not  defined  by  statute. 
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Provincialism  is  one  of  the  most  serious  difficulties  in  carrying  into  effect 
a  policy  which  selects  teachers  from  the  educational  world  at  large.  This 
belief  that  local  teachers,  irrespective  of  qualifications,  should  receive  an 
appointment  at  the  hands  of  a  local  board  of  education  seems  to  be  im- 
planted, not  only  in  the  minds  of  teachers,  but  also  in  the  minds  of  the  pub- 
lic. Other  things  being  equal,  I  see  no  reason  why  a  teacher  who  resides 
in  a  locality  and  whose  interests  and  sympathies  are  centered  there,  should 
not  receive  an  appointment.  Unless  human  nature  be  changed,  this  condi- 
tion will  always  exist. 

In  looking  over  the  plans  of  various  cities  of  our  Union,  I  find  there  is 
not  a  city  free  from  sectionalism,  except  possibly  where  teachers  are  ap- 
pointed on  a  purely  competitive  examination.  My  chief  objection  to  pro- 
vincialism is  that  it  sometimes  interferes  with  a  board  of  education  in 
selecting  teachers  from  all  sections  rather  than  from  a  particular  locality. 

Another  serious  difficulty  is  the  use  of  personal  influence  in  securing 
appointments.  This  personal  influence  is  proper  when  it  is  used  simply  to 
call  attention  to  an  applicant's  fitness  for  a  position,  but  in  many  instances 
qualification  is  not  considered,  but  the  request  is  simply  made  as  a  personal 
favor. 

This  influence  is  one  of  the  hardest  things  to  eliminate  in  the  formation 
of  any  plan  for  the  appointment  of  teachers.  It  is  not  the  use  of  personal  in" 
fluence,  in  the  right  sense,  that  interferes  with  the  proper  selection  of 
teachers  today,  but  rather  the  abuse  of  it. 

Closely  allied  with  personal  influence  is  that  of  party  politics.  This,  of 
course,  cuts  but  little  figure  in  the  selection  of  teachers,  except  in  cases 
where  certain  party  leaders  or  party  managers  are  asked  to  pay  political 
debts,  and  in  a  few  cases,  the  school  department  is  selected  as  the  place  to 
cancel  these  obligations;  however,  it  is  my  belief  that  this  is  becoming  less 
and  less  in  the  administration  of  city  school  systems.  All  are  gradually 
coming  to  the  belief  that,  of  all  departments  of  city  government,  the  one 
that  should  be  free  from  political  influence  is  the  school  department. 

Another  great  difficulty,  and  one  which  seems  almost  insurmountable,  is 
the  apathy  on  the  part  of  the  public  to  take  a  deep  and  vital  interest  in  the 
affairs  of  the  schools.  President  Draper  of  Illinois  State  University  has 
said  he  believes  this  to  be  one  of  the  most  serious  things  which  confront 
the  future  welfare  of  our  public  education.  It  seems  to  be  more  a  lack  of 
interest  on  the  part  of  those  who  could  really  assist  in  shaping  and  mould- 
ing public  opinion  for  higher  ideals  that  is  leading  to  the  discouragement  of 
any  reforms  that  might  be  proposed  by  boards  of  education.  Of  course,  it 
is  impossible  for  the  public  to  become  experts  along  this  line,  or  to  know 
just  what  would  be  the  best  plan  to  pursue.  In  this  case  the  press  could  be 
a  power  in  shaping  public  opinion. 

Another  difficulty  to  overcome  is  the  common  belief  that  the  holder  of 
a  certificate  has  an  inherent  right  to  a  position  without  any  further  exami- 
nation. This  seems  to  be  based  on  the  belief  that  the  state  has  provided  a 
general  plan  by  which  persons  are  qualified  to  teach,  and  when  once  certifi- 
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cated,  nothing  further  should  be  required  by  a  board  of  education.  This 
impression  is  erroneous;  a  certificate  simply  authorizes  one  to  teach  and  the 
manner  of  selection  is  left  entirely  with  local  boards. 

Finally,  it  is  surprising  to  find  the  number  of  people  who  believe  that 
the  public  schools  are  charitable  institutions,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  boards  of 
education  to  find  positions  for  all  who  may  apply,  in  order  that  they  may 
secure  a  livelihood.  This  is  really  the  most  pernicious  idea  of  all,  for  in 
many  instances,  the  public  are  imposed  upon  by  the  creation  of  unnecessary 
positions,  and  taxes  are  increased,  in  order  to  maintain  a  school  department. 

Before  speaking  of  the  plan,  recently  adopted  in  San  Francisco,  I  would 
like  to  call  attention,  in  a  general  way,  to  a  few  of  the  cities  of  our  Union 
which  have  adoped  plans  for  the  appointment  of  teachers.  Doubtless  you 
are  aware  that  many  Eastern  cities  receive  their  charters  direct  from  the 
legislature,  and  for  that  reason,  it  is  much  easier  to  introduce  reforms  and  to 
change  the  methods  of  school  administration,  than  it  is  in  the  cities  of  Cali- 
fornia, for  here  all  charters  must  run  the  gamut  of  public  criticism,  political 
conventions  and  the  opposition  of  people  in  the  community  who  are  op- 
posed to  any  change,  no  matter  how  good  that  change  might  be. 

It  is  difficult  to  form  a  basis  of  comparison,  for  in  many  cities  of  our 
country  the  licensing  of  teachers  is  done  locally  and  forms  a  basis  for  the 
ranking  them  in  selections  for  positions  in  the  school  department.  While  in 
our  state  we  have  a  uniform  system  of  certification,  the  granting  of  which  is 
based  largely  on  credentials,  therefore  in  San  Francisco  or  Los  Angeles  this 
could  not  be  used  in  the  way  that  Eastern  cities  use  it.  I  might  add  that  as 
far  as  my  observation  goes,  no  state  has  a  better  plan  for  the  certification  of 
teachers  than  California. 

In  Milwaukee,  the  committee  of  the  board  of  education  for  the  examina- 
tion and  appointment  of  teachers  has  power,  in  conjunction  with  the  super- 
intendent of  scnools,  to  examine,  certificate,  employ,  classify  and  promote 
teachers  for  the  several  public  schools  on  a  strict  basis  of  eligibility  and  fit- 
ness. It  seems  in  this  case  that  the  fitness  and  eligibility  are  determined  by 
the  board  of  education. 

In  Chicago,  "  All  applicants  for  positions  as  teachers  in  the  schools  must 
hold  a  Chicago  certificate,  which  is  awarded  only  to  candidates  who  are  suc- 
cessful in  examinations.     Examinations  are  held  annually  about  the  first  o 
July.     The  board  of  education  requires    that   candidates  for  teachers'  posi- 
tions shall  pass  a  physical  examination  before  a  certificate  is  granted. 

"The  names  of  successful  candidates  are  placed  in  the  order  of  their 
standings  in  examination  upon  a  list  for  appointment  and  confirmed  by  the 
board  of  education.  The  superintendent  of  schools  may  then  assign  such 
candidates  as  vacancies  may  arise. 

"Cadet  teachers,  graduates  of  the  Chicago  Normal  School,  are  required  to 
take  a  supplemental  examination,  as  well  as  the  physical  examination  re- 
quired by  the  board  of  all  teachers.  Their  names  are  placed  upon  a  list  in 
the  order  of  their  standings  in   examination  and  confirmed  by  the  board  of 
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education  for  appointment.     The   superintendent   may  then   assign  them  in 
regular  order  from  the  list  as  vacancies  may  arise. 

"Cadets  are  on  trial  for  two  months.  They  are  entitled  to  two  trials  (two 
months  each)  in  different  schools.  If  their  work  is  satisfactory  they  may  be 
appointed  as  regular  teachers,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  principal  and 
district  superintendent.  If  their  work  is  reported  unsatisfactory  by  the 
principal  after  each  trial  their  names  are  to  be  reported  for  dismissal." 

It  will  be  seen  in  the  Chicago  plan  that  the  certification  or  licensing  of 
teachers  forms  a  basis  in  ranking  them.  It  seems  that  the  selections  are 
made  from  this  examination.  It  will  also  be  noted  that  the  Chicago  Normal 
School  is  given  preference  over  the  other  normal  schools  of  Illinois,  which 
is  a  very  provincial  regulation. 

In  St.  Louis,  "Examinations  for  assistant  teachers  in  the  district  schools 
are  held  only  when  it  is  found  that  the  number  of  graduates  of  the  city  nor- 
mal schools  will  not  be  sufficient  to  fill  the  possible  vacancies.  These  exam- 
inations are  usually  held  during  the  latter  part  of  June  and  December,  and 
are  both  oral  and  written.  The  branches  required  in  the  written  examin- 
ations are  arithmetic,  algebra,  grammar,  geography,  history  and  constitution 
of  the  United  States,  natural  science,  spelling,  theory  and  methods  of  teach- 
ing, and  reading.  Each  applicant  for  this  examination  must  be  at  least 
twenty  years  of  age,  and  not  more  than  thirty-five,  must  have  had  at  least 
two  years'  experience  in  charge  of  a  schoolroom,  and  must  furnish  satis- 
factory evidence  that  she  has  been  educated  in  a  good  literary  institution  of 
learning,  or  has  an  equivalent  literary  education. 

"Men  are  not  admitted  to  these  examinations,  for  the  reason  that  male 
assistants  are  not  employed  in  the  district  schools." 

At  present,  no  examinations  are  held  in  St.  Louis  for  assistant  teachers, 
as  there  is  a  large  surplus  of  graduates  of  the  City  Normal  School.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  above,  examinations  are  held  for  principals  and  high  school 
teachers. 

It  seems  there  is  no  broad  plan  in  St.  Louis  for  the  certification  of  teach- 
ers; it  is  simply  a  local  affair  governed  by  the  Board  of  Education.  Insti- 
tutions of  learning,  not  even  the  University  of  Missouri,  are  recognized. 
This  city,  as  well  as  Chicago,  gives  the  city  normal  preference  over  all  other 
normal  schools,  and  appoints  teachers  from  its  graduates,  on  judgment  of 
the  Superintendent  of  Schools  and  Board  of  Education. 

The  Superintendent  of  Instruction  and  his  assistant,  in  conjunction  with 
the  principals  of  the  high  schools  and  such  other  principals  and  teachers  as 
the  superintendent  may  select,  constitute  the  committee  of  examiners. 

In  the  city  of  Indianapolis,  the  appointment  of  teachers  is  governed  by  a 
"license  system."  Quoting  from  the  school  statute  of  1899:  "  All  appoint- 
ments or  discharges  of  teachers  which  may  be  made  by  the  superintendent, 
shall  be  reported  in  writing  to  the  board  of  education  at  its  next  meeting, 
and  shall  be  subject  to  the  disapproval  of  the  board  by  a  four-fifths  vote  of 
all  its  members,  not  later  than  the  next  succeeding  meeting  of  such  board." 

In  this  city,  it  seems  that  the  superintendent  has  absolute  authority  in 
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the  appointment  of  teachers,  and  is  also  empowered  to  select  from  those  that 
are  licensed  irrespective  of  their  standing  in  the  examination.  In  looking 
over  the  rules  of  the  board  of  education,  I  find  that  all  appointments  of  prin- 
cipals and  teachers  are  made  by  the  superintendent  and  reported  to  the  board 
of  education,  which  is  final,  unless  disapproved  by  a  four-fifths  vote  of  the 
board.  This  city  also  recognizes  other  credentials  issued  by  the  State  Board 
of  Education. 

In  the  city  of  Cleveland,  which,  by  the  way,  has  introduced  a  very  unique 
S}^stem  of  school  administration,  the  appointments  of  teachers  are  made  by 
the  superintendent.  Quoting  from  the  rules  of  the  board  of  education  of 
Cleveland:  "  The  Superintendent  of  Instruction  shall  have  the  sole  power  to 
appoint  and  discharge  all  assistants  and  teachers  authorized  by  the  council 
to  be  employed." 

Here  extraordinary  power  is  given  to  the  superintendent,  who  is  appointed 
by  the  school  director,  and  holds  office  under  good  behavior.  The  rules  of 
the  board  further  read:  "In  making  appointments  for  the  elementary  schools, 
it  will  be  the  aim  to  secure  the  services  of  some  persons  of  experience  and 
proved  competency  who  have  been  notably  successful  as  teachers  in  other 
places.  Aside  from  such  persons,  and  in  choosing  among  beginners,  pref- 
erence will  be  given  to  the  graduates  of  the  Cleveland  Normal  Training 
School." 

Under  the  new  charter  of  the  city  of  New  York,  which  goes  into  effect  on 
February  ist,  1902,  the  plan  of  appointing  teachers  will  be  as  follows: 

"An  eligible  list  is  prepared  by  a  board  of  examiners  consisting  of  the 
City  Superintendent  of  Schools  and  four  members  appointed  by  the  Board  of 
Education  upon'the  nomination  of  the  City  Superintendent.  To  secure  a  place 
on  the  eligible  list  all  applicants  must  pass  a  competitive  examination.  For 
entrance  to  this  competitive  examination  the  laws  of  the  state  require  that  the 
applicant  must  be  a  graduate  from  a  high  school  and  a  training  school  for 
teachers  approved  by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  or  from 
a  State  Normal 'School,  or  from  a  college  or  university  having  a  department 
of  pedagogy,  or  else,  in  lieu  of  these  qualifications,  have  had  three  years' 
successful  experience  in  teaching.  Nominations  are  to  be  made  from  this 
eligible  list  to  the  board  of  education  by  the  board  of  superintendents,  a  body 
consisting  of  the  City  Superintendent  aud  eight  associate  superintendents. 
The  nominations  are  to  be  made  in  the  order  of  standing  on  the  eligible  list, 
except  that  the  board  of  superintendents  may  select  for  any  vacancy  from 
the  three  highest  names  on  the  list." 

In  Los  Angeles,  a  rule  of  the  board  requires  all  applicants  for  teachers' 
positions  to  appear  in  person  before  the  teachers'  committee,  which  meets  on 
the  Saturday  afternoons  preceding  the  second  and  fourth  Wednesdays  of  each 
month.  The  applicant,  if  for  position  in  the  primary  and  grammar  grades, 
must  have  a  grammar  or  high  school  certificate,  and  must  have  had  at  least 
one  year's  successful  experience  in  teaching.  The  teachers'  committee,  with 
the  superintendent,  deputy  superintendent,  and  assistant  superintendent, 
meet  the  applicants,  and  after  considering  the  applications,  testimonials,  etc., 
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make  a  grading,  and  none  below  a  certain  grading  are  ever  recommended 
for  appointment  in  the  schools.  This  is  true  of  teachers  for  all  departments. 
When  the  annual  election  takes  place,  the  superintendent  submits  a  written 
report  on  the  teachers  and  schools,  in  which  he  gives  his  estimate  of  the 
probable  number  of  teachers  that  will  be  required  for  the  ensuing  school 
year,  classifying  the  same,  so  as  to  show  the  probable  number  of  high  school, 
grammar,  primary,  kindergarten,  sloyd,  and  special  teachers;  and  in  this 
report,  the  superintendent  nominates  a  list  of  teachers  for  appointment  during 
the  ensuing  school  year,  accompanying  the  said  nomination  by  a  statement 
showing  the  classification  to  which  each  name  properly  belongs. 

In,  Sacramento,  the  City  Charter  provides  that  when  additional  teachers 
are  required,  they  shall  be  appointed  by  the  board  of  education  for  a  term  of 
six  months.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  they  must  furnish  the  board  with  a 
statement  from  the  superintendent  that  satisfactory  work  has  been  given. 
Such  teachers  as  furnish  this  statement  are  then  elected  ;  those  who  do  not 
are  dropped. 

The  board  keeps  from  six  to  eight  regularly  appointed  substitute  teachers 
for  the  primary  and  grammar  departments.  These  substitute  teachers  are 
paid  a  regular  salary.  When  they  are  not  serving  as  substitute  for  an  absent 
teacher,  they  are  assigned  by  the  superintendent  to  assist  other  teachers  and 
to  observe.  This  gives  them  a  good  knowledge  of  the  work  in  all  the 
grades.  When  a  vacancy  occurs  the  senior  substitute  is  assigned  to  it,  if  she 
has  proven  to  be  fitted  for  that  grade  of  work;  if  not,  some  other  teacher  who 
has  proven,  or  shown  herself  to  be  especially  fitted  for  that  particular  grade, 
is  transferred  to  that  class,  and  the  substitute  is  assigned  to  her  class. 

In  Oakland  the  method  pvirsued  in  electing  the  teachers  is  as  follows: 

First,  no  teacher  is  eligible  to  a  position  in  the  Oakland  public  schools 
unless  she  holds  at  least  a  first  grade  certificate  and  has  had  two  years'  ex- 
perience in  teaching  in  public  schools,  or  is  a  graduate  of  the  State  Univer- 
sity, or  a  university  of  equal  rank,  having  taken  the  pedagogical  training,  or 
is  a  graduate  of  a  State  Normal  School. 

At  the  end  of  each  school  year  it  is  the  duty  of  the  City  Superintendent 
of  Schools  to  make  an  estimate  6f  the  number  of  teachers  that  will  be  needed 
during  the  coming  year  in  the  grammar  and  primary  schools  of  the  city. 
The  board  of  education  meets  as  a  committee  of  the  whole,  discusses  the 
qualifications  of  each  applicant,  requiring  each  applicant  to  appear  in  person 
before  them,  either  as  individuals,  or  in  committee.  After  this,  the  number 
of  teachers  that  have  been  estimated  by  the  City  Superintendent  of  Schools 
as  being  necessary,  are  selected  and  placed  upon  the  preferred  list.  This 
preferred  list  carries  with  it  no  salary  whatsoever,  nor  guarantee  that  will 
extend  beyond  the  close  of  the  school  year.  The  teachers  on  said  list  are 
numbered  consecutively  from  one  up,  by  the  classification  committee,  and  it 
is  made  the  duty  of  said  committee  and  city  superintendent  of  schools  to 
assign  from  this  list  as  vacancies  occur  during  the  year  in  the  regular  way. 

I  have  cited  the  above  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  different  plans 
used  in  several  of  the  most  important  cities,  and  before  speaking  of  the  sys- 
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tern  adopted  by  the  San  Francisco  Board  of  Edutation,  it  might  be  well  to 
state  a  few  facts. 

About  eighteen  months  ago,  realizing  the  importance  of  adopting  a  plan 
for  the  appointment  of  teachers,  the  board  of  education  requested  several  of 
the  leading  school  men  of  our  state  to  present  a  definite  plan  of  procedure. 

After  considerable  thought  on  the  part  of  these  gentlemen,  on  April  2, 
190 1,  a  plan  was  presented  which  formed  the  basis  of  the  final  action  of  the 
board  of  education  on  this  most  important  question. 

The  following  is  a  synopsis  of  the  plan  adopted  by  the  San  Francisco 
Board  of  Education  last  August: 

The  eligible  list  shall  be  composed  of  not  more  than  fifty  persons,  selected 
as  follows: 

First  —  Experienced  teachers  who  have  shown  themselves  unusually  effi- 
cient and  who  have  not  taught  more  than  twenty  /ears.  These  shall  consti- 
tute four-tenths  of  the  eligible  list. 

Second  —  Unusually  promising  graduates  of  training  schools.  These 
shall  constitute  three-tenths  of  the  eligible  list. 

Third — Other  qualified  persons  on  application  and  competitive  examin- 
ation.    These  shall  constitute  three-tenths  of  the  eligible  list. 

The  board  of  education  shall  conduct,  whenever  required,  a  competitive 
examination  for  appointment,  under  the  third  method,  to  the  eligible  list. 
The  competitive  examination  shall  be  based  upon  questions  relating  to  the 
practice  and  theory  of  education. 

No  applicant  shall  be  included  in  this  list  who  does  not  hold  a  valid 
teacher's  certificate  of  a  grade  not  lower  than  the  grammar  grade.  All  per- 
sons considered  for  appointment  to  the  eligible  list  will  be  required  to  appear 
in  person  before  the  board  for  a  brief  oral  examination.  Such  examination 
shall  be  private,  but  shall  be  conducted  by  the  board  as  a  body,  and  in  no 
case  by  the  individual  members  acting  separately. 

All  assistants  in  primary  and  grammar  schools  shall  be  appointed  from  a 
classified  list  of  such  persons  as  the  board  of  education  shall  find,  under  the 
three  methods  enumerated  above  for  securing  an  eligible  list,  to  be  best  fitted 
for  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  work  of  teaching.  No  person  shall  be 
appointed  to  the  eligible  list  without  full  and  impartial  examination  of  his 
or  her  qualifications,  and  comparison  with  the  qualifications  of  all  other  per- 
sons whose  names  have  come  before  the  board  as  available  for  such  appoint- 
ment. No  member  of  the  board  of  education  shall  promise,  or  give  any  sort 
of  assurance,  that  any  given  individual  will  be  appointed  to  the  eligible  list, 
or  that  any  given  individual  shall  receive  his  or  her  vote  for  such  appoint- 
ment. When  any  name  is  placed  on  the  eligible  list,  record  shall  be  made 
of  any  special  qualification  which  the  person  designated  may  possess,  and  of 
the  kind  or  grade  of  work  for  which  he  or  she  is  especially  suited. 

Every  person  assigned  from  the  eligible  list  to  a  teaching  position  shall 
be  on  probation  before  final  election,  for  a  term  of  not  less  than  two  years. 

All  persons  desiring  to  enter  under  the  third  method  shall  furnish  the 
board  of  education,   at  least  ten  days  prior  to  the  time  of  the  competitive 
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examination,  full  information  relative  to  their  academic  preparation,  their 
professional  training,  if  any,  and  their  experience  in  teaching,  if  any.  All 
applicants  under  any  of  the  three  methods  shall  give  not  less  than  three  nor 
more  than  seven  references  to  persons  who  are  competent  to  speak  of  their 
fitness,  for  the  work  of  teaching.  Such  references  shall  include  the  persons 
whose  present  or  former  positions  enable  them  to  give  most  exact  and  perti- 
nent information  with  reference  to  the  applicant's  sciiolarship,  training,  ex- 
perience, and  general  character  and  efficiency.  The  board  of  education  will 
not  consider  general  letters  of  recommendation;  but  they  will  request  from 
the  persons  referred  to  by  applicant  a  confidential  statement  as  to  the  appli- 
cant's qualifications,  such  statement  to  be  given  in  answer  to  a  uniform  list 
of  questions  to  be  furnished  by  the  board.  The  board  will  also,  in  case  of 
doubt,  call  for  and  make  use  of  supplementary  information  relating  to  the 
same  set  of  questions  from  other  persons  who  may  be  deemed  competent  to 
speak  intelligently  of  the  candidate's  qualifications. 

The  foregoing  plan  has  been  put  into  practical  operation,  and  it  has 
worked  admirably.  The  methods  one  and  two  were  very  successful,  while 
method  three  was  a  great  success  in  that  it  relieved  the  board  of  any  respon- 
sibility in  the  selection  of  teachers,  but  in  no  sense  have  better  teachers  been 
appointed. 

The  personnel  of  the  ten  successful  applicants  was  not  as  good  as  that  of 
the  applicants  selected  under  method  one  and  two.  I  am  not  in  any  way  an 
advocate  of  a  purely  competitive  examination  system,  for  I  believe  that  the 
best  teachers  in  many  cases  would  not  be  likely  to  pass  a  successful  examina- 
tion, and  for  the  still  further  reason  that  the  most  successful  teachers  in  large 
cities  and  school  districts  would  not  apply  for  a  position  in  the  San  Francisco 
school  department. 

The  chief  purpose  of  a  purely  competitive  system  is  to  make  a  machine 
of  the  appointing  power,  relieving  it  of  any  responsibility  in  selection.  This 
will  not  bring  about  the  reform  which  we  hope  will  come  in  the  selection  of 
teachers. 

Another  point  —  that  type  of  mind  which  can  pass  a  very  successful  ex- 
amination, will  not  always  make  the  best  teacher.  What  we  want  today  in 
teaching  is  more  spirit,  more  heart,  more  enthusiasm,  and  a  deeper  love  for 
humanity.  This  cannot  be  discovered  by  written  tests  only,  but  must  be 
found  by  personal  contact  and  close  observation  of  the  work  of  the  teacher 
in  the  classroom  from  day  to  day. 

The  above  plan  provides  for  a  certain  number  to  be  appointed  on  exam- 
ination, which  is  excellent,  in  that  it  acts  as  a  sort  of  protection  to  the  board, 
that  those  applicants  who  are  unsuccessful  under  method  one  and  two,  and 
who  believe  that  they  are  among  the  best  teachers  in  the  state,  can  still 
secure  a  position  under  method  three. 

An  oral  examination  was  recently  held  in  San  Francisco,  when  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty-nine  applicants  were  admitted  and  questioned  carefully.  A 
record  was  made  by  each  director  of  the  candidates  examined.  Before  finally 
appointed,  their  credentials  were  carefully  read,  (which  by  the  way  are  con- 
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fidential,  general  letters  not  excepted)  and  compared,  and  in  nearly  every 
instance  they  correspond  with  the  records  made  by  the  board.  This  simply 
made  the  position  of  the  board  more  secure  in  their  judgment. 

Under  method  three  fifty  applicants  took  the  examination,  and  after  the 
papers  were  carefully  reviewed  by  several  of  the  leading  principals  of  the 
department,  ten  teachers  were  selected.  I  believe  that  the  plan  adopted  by 
the  San  Francisco  Board  of  Education  is  one  of  the  best  in  use  in  the  large 
cities  of  our  country.  It  is  in  harmony  with  the  present  law,  creating  a 
uniform  system  of  certification  of  teachers,  and  it  eliminates,  in  a  great 
degree,  the  objectionable  features  and  difficulties  in  their  selection. 

Selection  and  Appointment  of    Teachers. 

R.  H.  WEBSTER. 

Schools  exist  not  to  please  contractors  and  place  hunters,  but  to  supply 
instruction;  to  bring  into  activity  and  to  direct  in  the  proper  mental,  moral, 
and  physical  avenues,  the  dormant  and  developing  powers  of  the  child. 
The  readiness  to  accept  almost  anything  that  passed  under  the  name  of 
instruction  has  done  much  to  retard  the  development  of  schools.  Yet  it  is 
gratifying  to  note  the  closer  discrimination  with  which  people  are  observing 
what  is  done.  When  they  consider  the  differing  values  of  instruction,  they 
come  to  the  all-important  problem  of  the  organization  and  supervision  of  the 
teaching  force. 

Fine  buildings,  complete  text-books,  and  perfectly  equipped  laboratories 
are  great  aids  in  education,  but  without  good  teachers  they  yield  unsatisfac- 
tory results.     The  teacher  is  the  principal  factor  in  a  successful  school. 

How  should  the  teacher  be  selected  and  appointed?  Three  methods  are 
ordinarily  employed.  First,  original  selection  by  board  of  education. 
Second,  election  by  board  of  education  on  recommended  selections  by  its 
committee  appointed  for  that  purpose.  Third,  election  by  board  of  educa- 
tion on  recommended  selections  made  by  the  superintendent  of  schools. 
Much  can  be  said  in  favor  of  and  against  each  system,  for  each  possesses  its 
advantages  and  disadvantages. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  centralizes  power,  experience  has  re- 
sulted in  making  the  third  method, —  election  by  the  board  of  education,  on 
recommendation  by  the  superintendent, —  a  rule  of  conduct  in  many  cities  of 
the  United  States,  and  it  can  be  stated  that  this  method  is  steadily  gaining 
favor.  The  main  reason  assigned,  is  that  the  average  member  of  a  board  of 
education  has  neither  time,  opportunity,  nor  ability  to  make  such  investiga- 
tions, or  apply  such  tests  as  are  necessary  to  determine  the  fitness  of  teachers. 
The  superintendent,  on  the  other  hand,  is,  by  the  nature  of  his  office,  and 
generally  by  his  training,  better  qualified  for  this  fuction.  Again,  it  fixes 
responsibility.      If  the  schools  are  not  progressive  and  thoro,  the  blame  can 
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be  immediately  charged  to  a  superintendent,  providing  he  be  vested  with 
power,  and  unhampered  in  its  exercise. 

I  submit,  however,  that  the  original  selection  should  be  left  to  the  judg- 
ment of  no  single  board  or  school  official.  The  responsibility  is  too  great.  In 
a  town,  or  large  city,  a  superintendent's  time  would  be  completely  consumed 
by  the  reception  of  applicants  and  their  friends,  the  consideration  of  their 
credentials,  and  by  the  investigation  of  their  qualifications.  The  superin- 
tendent or  school  official  does  not  live,  who,  unbiased  by  considerations  of 
political,  social,  or  other  influences,  can  select  the  best  qualified  persons  from 
all  those  who  apply.  To  declare  that,  from  all  who  make  application,  a 
board  can  select  a  limited  number,  and  those  the  best,  is  to  arrogate  and  to 
assume  omniscience,  an  attribute  which  is  ascribed  to  Deity  alone.  Again, 
to  declare  that  one  is  not,  and  will  not  be  influenced  by  considerations  of 
friendship  in  the  selection  of  teachers  from  those  who  possess  a  parity  of 
qualification,  is  to  declare  oneself  an  ingrate. 

Therefore,  I  repeat,  that  I  would  delegate  the  grave  responsibility  of 
originally  selecting  teachers  to  the  judgment  of  no  one  school  official,  or  to  a 
board  of  education. 

The  government  of  our  Republic  inaugurated  civil  service  reform  in  the 
selection  of  its  subordinate  employes.  The  system  is  being  extended  into 
the  government  of  our  great  municipalities.  Why  not  adopt  it  in  the  great 
business  of  selecting  teachers  in  our  cities  and  counties  ? 

I  suggest  this  as  a  plan:  For  the  purpose  of  their  employment,  let  the 
teachers  of  a  school  department  of  any  city  or  county,  be  divided  into  three 
sections.  First,  the  secondary,  or  high  school  section;  second,  the  elemen- 
tary, or  grammar  and  primary  section;  third,  the  section  of  special  teachers. 
All  applicants  in  any  section  must  be  possessed  of  valid  certificates  entitling 
them  to  teach  in  that  section —  (it  is  here  assumed  that  the  possession  of  a 
teacher's  certificate  is  a  guarantee,  under  the  law,  of  good  character);  be 
subjected  to  competitive  examination,  whose  scope  shall  be  broad,  embracing 
the  history,  science,  and  art  of  education,  and  subjects  required  to  be  taught 
in  that  section  of  school  work  to  which  they  apply  for  admission. 

All  candidates  who  fail  to  reach  a  minimum  percentage  in  any  one  sub- 
ject, or  minimum  average  in  all,  are  to  be  rejected.  This  will  insure  good 
scholarship,  the  prime  essential  of  a  teacher;  and  the  spectacle  of  one  unable 
to  solve  mathematical  problems,  answer  grammatical,  historical,  geograph- 
ical, or  scientific  questions,  within  the  range  of  their  teaching  work,  will  be 
absent. 

These  competitive  examinations  are  to  be  conducted  by  a  paid  examina- 
tion board  of  three  or  five  competent  persons,  not  identified  with  the  school 
department,  and  never  serving  in  succession;  selected,  two  by  the  superin- 
tendent, two  by  the  board  of  education,  and  these  to  select  a  fifth;  applicants 
to  be  known  to  the  examiner  by  number,  and  all  papers  written  by  appli- 
cants to  become  public  documents,  and  subject  to  review  for  at  least  two 
months. 

Lists  of  all  applicants,  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  rant,  who  attained 
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the  required  minimum,  are  to  be  furnished  the  board  of  education,  from 
which  teachers  be  selected  in  the  order  of  their  standing.  These  examin- 
ations should  be  held  at  least  annually,  and  new  lists  thus  prepared. 

This  is  not  all.  Horace  wrote:  "  Poeta  nascitur  non  fit";  so  it  might  be 
written,  "  Magister  nascitur  non  fit."  A  teacher  is  born,  not  made.  It  is 
now  necessary  to  determine  whether  the  person  selected  to  teach  is  possessed 
of  ability  to  impart  instruction,  und  the  skill,  tact,  and  personality  which 
inspire  respect  and  confidence,  and  render  him  a  good  disciplinarian.  Cre- 
dentials will  not  determine  it;  recommendations,  no  matter  from  what  source, 
are  not  conclusive.  Few  recommendations  are  free  from  a  tinge  of  favor- 
itism induced  by  friendship,  social,  or  political  considerations.  The  teacher 
may  have  graduated  with  honors  from  the  university  or  normal  school,  and 
yet,  as  an  instructor,  or  an  inspirer  of  intellectual  and  ethical  qualities  in  a 
child,  be  a  failure.  Therefore,  the  final  selection  of  the  teacher  cannot  be 
made  upon  credentials  and  recommendations,  but  must  be  made  upon  a  fair 
test,  amid  school  conditions  and  environment,  in  which  the  teacher  is  ex- 
pected to  work,  subject  to  the  inspection  of  a  school  principal  or  superin- 
tendent, or  both. 

All  elections  should,  therefore,  be  for  a  limited  probationary  term  of  six 
months  or  one  year.  If,  at  the  termination  of  this  probationary  period,  the 
teacher  temporarily  chosen,  has  demonstrated  that  she,  or  he,  is  satisfactory 
as  an  instructor  or  disciplinarian,  and  one  whom  pupils  respect  for  moral  and 
intellectual  qualities,  then  the  election  should  be  made  permanent,  and  the 
teacher  be  secure  in  her  position  so  long  as  she  is  not  guilty  of  any  delin- 
quency that  may  be  defined  in  law  as  disqualifving  her  from  teaching;  or,  in 
fine,  so  long  as  a  teacher  maintain  that  high  standard  which  should  be  re- 
quired of  her  to  secure  appointment  to  the  department. 

The  foregoing  plan,  I  submit,  excludes  consideration  of  any  financial, 
political,  social,  or  friendly  influence  that  an  applicant  may  possess. 

It  will  bar  politics  from  the  operation  of  our  schools  in  their  educational 
functions,  and  thus  remove  an  objectionable  influence  from  teachers,  pupils, 
and  educational  administration. 

It  will  relieve  school  officials  of  the  importunities  of  applicants  and  their 
friends,  and  enable  them  to  devote  much  more  time  to  their  duties,  for  it  is 
safe  to  assert  that  nearly  one- thirl  of  the  time  of  a  school  official  who  has 
patronage  to  distribute  is  consumed  in  entertaining  requests  for  place. 

Not  only  will  this  time  be  saved  to  the  school  official,  but  his  mind,  un- 
disturbed by  consideration  of  applications  for  place,  can  be  devoted  with  its 
unimpaired  strength  to  the  task  of  studying  school  conditions  and  problems. 

We  must  do  one  thing  or  the  other  in  regard  to  the  teaching  service  of 
the  public  schools.  We  may  let  politicians  of  high  and  low  degree,  neigh- 
bors, and  friends,  push  people,  good,  bad,  or  indifferent,  into  teachers'  posi- 
tions, and  with  this  result:  that  there  will  be  no  progress  in  scholarship  or 
general  culture,  nor  any  growth  in  character,  disciplinary  power,  or  teaching 
ability. 

Or  we  may  guard  admissions,  making  the  standard  high,  and  eliminate 
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any  considerations  of  "  influence";  train  beginners;  promote  on  the  basis  of 
merit ;  dismiss  those  who  fail  in  the  test  for  capacity  ;  destroy  sycophancy  ; 
encourage  independent  manhood  and  womanhood  ;  instill  professional  pride  ; 
inspire  progress,  whose  benign  influence  will  be  felt  in  the  home  ;  give  en- 
during support  to  good  citizenship  —  better  life  to  the  commonwealth . 


The  Preparation  of  Teachers  by  the  State 

W.  C.  DOUB,  SUPERINTENDENT  SCHOOLS,  KERN  COUNTY. 
[Superintendent  Doub  discussed  this  question  at  the  State  Teachers'  Association,  and 
the  editor  of  this  journal  has  received  a  number  of  requests  for  information  concerning 
this  discussion.  Mr.  Doub  spoke  without  notes,  and  therefore  the  Journal  was  unable 
to  give  a  synopsis  of  what  he  said,  but  he  kindly  consented  to  contribute  the  article  given 
below,  which  covers  the  entire  question. —  Editor]  . 


The  present  law  regulating  the  granting  of  certificates  to  the  public  school  teachers 
of  this  state,  which  went  into  effect  on  the  first  day  of  last  July,  has  placed  an  additional 
responsibility  on  the  state  normal  schools  and  on  the  educational  departments  of  the 
universities.  The  number  of  those  who  will  be  granted  certificates  under  the  new  law 
will  be,  perhaps,  at  least  seventy  per  cent  less  than  under  the  old  law.  In  three  of  the 
counties  which  have  held  examinations  during  the  present  school  year  not  an  applicant 
presented  himself,  and  in  the  other  counties  which  have  held  examinations  under  the  new 
law  for  granting  teachers'  certificates,  the  number  of  applicants  was  from  seventy  to 
ninety  per  cent  smaller  than  under  the  old  law.  AH  of  this  means  that  the  people  of  this 
state  have  declared  through  their  representatives  in  the  state  legislature  that  they  believe 
the  efficiency  of  school  work  will  be  increased  if  there  be  more  trained  teachers  in  the 
elementary  and  in  the  secondary  schools,  and  hence,  they  have  taken  from  the  county, 
and  the  city  and  county  boards  of  examination,  most  of  the  power  to  grant  certificates  on 
examination,  and  have  passed  the  question  up  to  the  state  normal  schools  and  to  the  ed- 
ucational departments  of  the  universities.  Now,  the  training  which  teachers  receive  in 
the. state  normal  schools  and  in  the  educational  departments  of  the  universities  is  not 
what  it  should  be,  and  I  purpose  to  point  out  the  defects  of  such  training,  as  observed  in 
my  supervision  of  the  school  work  of  the  graduates  of  these  normal  schools,  and  of  those 
departments. 

I — Defects  in  Normal  School  Training 

The  main  defects  in  the  normal  school  training  of  this  state  at  the  present  time 
are  to  be  found  in  the  conditions  for  admission  to  these  schools,  in  the  lack  of 
practical  training  in  actual  teaching,  and  in  the  failure  to  dismiss  from  these  institutions 
those  who  show  an  evident  unfitness  for  teaching.  No  one  should  be  admitted  to  a  state 
normal  school  in  this  state  unless  he  is  a  graduate  of  a  good  high  school,  or  has  an  equiv- 
alent training.  It  makes  no  difference,  of  course,  whether  he  secures  his  training  by  at- 
tending the  public  schools,  or  through  his  own  efforts,  because  the  self-made  'men  and 
women  are  usually  the  best  material  for  teaching  as  well  as  for  other  lines  of  work,  but 
there  should  be  no  loophole  whereby  any  one  can  enter  a  normal  school  unless  he  has  a 
preparation  equivalent  to  that  given  in  a  good  secondary  school.  A  prospective  teacher 
should  receive  his  academic  training  in  the  public,  or  private  schools,  before  he  enters  a 
state  normal,  because  the  academic  work  done  in  the  latter  should  be  restricted,  abso- 
lutely, to  that  received  in  connection  with,  and  through,  and  by  means  of  practice  teach- 
ing. A  state  normal  school  should  be  what  its  name  implies,  a  training  school,  and 
should  not  waste  its  time  in  doing  the  academic  work  for  which  the  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools  are  maintained.  The  attempt  of  the  normal  schools  to  do  the  academic 
work  which  should  be  done  in  the  secondary  schools  is  the  basic  reason  why  the  normal 
school  work  has  been  as  poor  as  it  has  been,  because  this  attempt  cripples  hopelessly  the 
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practice  teaching  side  of  normal  school  work,  and  this  in  turn  makes  it  practically  impos- 
sible for  normal  school  authorities  to  weed  out  those  who  will  prove  a  failure  in  the 
schoolroom,  because  they  do  not  see  their  students  teaching  under  natural  conditions. 
And,  furthermore,  the  academic  training  received  from  actually  teaching  a  subject  under 
the  eye  of  a  normal  school  professor,  and  in  conferences  with  him  afterwards,  is  far  bet- 
ter than  that  received  abstractly  in  a  classroom.  The  former  gives  an  actual  mastery  of 
the  subject,  while  the  latter  may  not.  It  has  been  the  custom  of  the  normal  schools  of 
this  state  to  take  the  graduates  from  the  grammar  schools  and  give  them  a  normal  school 
diploma  at  the  end  of  four  years'  work,  with  the  result  that  normal  school  graduates,  as  a 
rule,  know  less  about  the  subjects  which  they  teach  than  do  the  graduates  of  the  secondary 
schools  who  have  never  entered  a  normal  school.  In  other  words,  the  attempt  of  the 
normal  schools  to  do  in  four  years  what  it  requires  six  years  to  do,  results  in  poor  academic 
training,  and  in  poor  professional  training. 

The  major  part  of  normal  school  work  should  consist  in  teaching  on  the  part  of  the 
prospective  teachers  in  training  schools  where  the  conditions  are  the  same  as  those  which 
actually  exist  in  the  public  schools  of  the  state.  This  practice  teaching  course  should  ex- 
tend over  at  least  two  years,  and  each  student  should  be  required  to  teach  at  least  several 
hours  each  day,  under  the  careful  supervision  of  the  members  of  the  normal  school  fac- 
ulty, and  this  should  be  supplemented  by  conferences  between  the  students  and  the 
faculty  along  the  same  lines.  Two  years  of  such  training  will  give  the  young  teacher 
more  practical  experience  in  teaching  than  she  would  receive  in  the  same  length  of  time 
from  teaching  in  the  public  schools  without  this  close  supervision,  but,  as  stated  before, 
the  conditions  under  which  the  student  teaches  in  the  normal  school  must  be  the  same  as 
the  conditions  which  exist  in  the  public  schools.  The  prospective  teacher  should  be  re- 
quired to  teach  all  the  subjects  in  all  the  grades,  and  should  be  required  to  teach  an  un- 
graded school  for  at  least  ten  weeks,  for  the  majority  of  the  pupils  of  this  state  are  taught 
in  schools  which  employ  but  one  teacher,  and  the  strongest  men  aDd  women  have,  and 
always  will,  come  from  the  country  districts,  and  hence  this  training  in  an  ungraded 
school  should  receive  careful  attention  in  the  normal  schools,  whereas,  at  the  present 
time,  it  is  almost  entirely  neglected.  There  is  no  longer  excuse  for  the  normal  schools  of 
this  state  not  to  have  extensive  practice  training  departments.  Let  them  stop  trying  to 
do  the  academic  work  of  the  high  schools,  and  the  legislature  will  be  only  too  glad  to 
assist  in  developing  this  important  phase  of  work.  It  is  a  lack  of  this  practical  work 
which  is  calling  down  criticism  on  the  normals.  Neither  can  the  excuse  be  offered  that 
pupils  cannot  be  secured  for  these  training  departments,  because  experience  has  proven 
in  this  state,  and  in  other  states,  exactly  the  contrary;  in  fact,  some  of  the  normals  of 
this  state  charge  parents  a  small  tuition  for  the  privilege  of  sending  their  children  to  the 
training  department. 

Teaching  under  natural  conditions  in  the  normal  school  not  only  develops  practical 
teachers,  but  it  tends  to  practicalize  the  theoretical  and  psychological  side  of  normal 
school  work,  which  is  often  entirely  too  impractical.  Those  who  supervise  the  school 
work  of  this  state  know  very  well  that  it  takes  many  normal  school  graduates  several 
years  to  get  rid  of  some  of  their  impractical  theories.  If  the  students  and  the  professors 
in  the  normal  schools  were  required  to  put  into  actual  practice  each  day  the  theories 
taught,  the  impractical  ones  would  cease  to  be  taught,  and  hence  the  value  of  normal 
school  work  from  this  point  alone  would  be  bettered  materially.  Another  very  important 
result  of  a  broad,  thoro  course  in  practice  teaching,  is  the  opportunity  which  it  gives  the 
normal  school  authorities  to  weed  out  those  who  cannot  teach,  for  a  teacher  may  be  ever 
so  good  a  student  from  an  academic  standpoint,  and  still  be  unable  to  teach,  and  this  can 
not  be  ascertained  except  by  actual  teaching.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  normal  school  to  ascer- 
tain, almost  to  a  certainty,  whether  or  not  a  prospective  teacher  will  be  able  to  do  good 
work,  and  unless  she  proves  in  the  training  school,  by  teaching  under  natural  conditions, 
that  she  is  —  not  may  be  —  a  good  teacher,  the  president  should  ask  her  kindly,  but 
firm  y,  to  enter  some  other  line  of  work.  It  takes  considerable  backbone  on  the  part  of 
the  president  to  do  this,  but  it  is  his  duty.  The  people  of  this  state  have  a  right  to  de- 
mand that  the  normal  school  graduates  shall  be  proven  teachers,  and  that  their  ability  to 
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teach  shall  not  be  determined  by  practicing  on  the  children  in  the  public  schools.  School 
directors  have  a  right  to  believe  that  a  normal  school  diploma  is  prima  facie  evidence  that 
the  holder  thereof  is  a  good  teacher.  If  this  fact  must  be  determined  by  practicing  on  the 
children,  then  they  might  just  as  well  employ  a  high  school  graduate  who  has  never  en- 
tered a  normal  school.  Better,  by  far,  that  the  prospective  teacher  practice  on  the  chil- 
dren in  the  training  department  of  a  normal  school,  because  there  the  work  is  under  the 
close  supervision  of  expert  teachers,  and  is  better,  perhaps,  than  in  the  average  school 
under  a  good  teacher. 

As  stated  before,  the  normal  school  training  in  this  state  has  not  been  what  it  should  ' 
have  been,  and,  with  few  exceptions,  is  not  what  it  should  be  at  the  present  time.  The 
conditions  in  the  past  were,  to  a  large  extent,  an  excuse  for  this,  but  at  the  present  time 
these  adverse  conditions  have  almost  entirely  passed  away.  The  conditions  for  admission . 
should  be  raised,  as  indicated  above,  and  the  state  normal  in  San  Francisco  and  the  one 
in  San  Jose  demand  the  same  requirements  for  admission  as  does  the  University  of  Cal- 
ifornia. It  is  reported  that  some  of  the  normal  school  presidents  maintain  that  this  can 
not  be  done,  because,  under  the  present  certification  law,  the  supply  of  teachers  would 
not  equal  the  demand.  If  this  contention  be  a  valid  one,  then  the  old  law  should  be  re- 
enaeted,  because  the  state  supports  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  and  not  the 
normal  schools,  for  academic  work.  This,  of  course,  would  be  most  lamentable,  because 
the  present  certification  law  marks  a  distinct  advance  in  education  in  this  state.  But  the 
chances  are  that  the  contention  of  these  normal  school  presidents  is  not  valid,  at  least 
the  people  did  not  think  so  when  they  enacted  the  present  law,  because  they  certainly  did 
not  wish  to  prevent  the  normal  school  work  from  becoming  what  it  should  be.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  normal  schools  of  this  state  will  not  cause  this  whole  question  to  be  re- 
opened for  discussion  by  much  longer  refusing  to  raise  the  standard  for  admission  to 
where  it  belongs.  And  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  not  much  longer  cultivate  public 
opposition  by  neglecting  to  establish  proper  training  departments.  It  is  rather  provoking 
to  a  supervisor  of  school  work,  and  to  the  people  of  a  district,  to  see  a  year's  school  work 
ruined  by  a  young  normal  school  graduate  because  she  did  not  receive  sufficient  practice 
teaching  while  in  the  normal  school.  The  people  of  this  state  are  willing,  in  fact,  glad, 
to  support  normal  schools  that  will  train  teachers  to  teach,  and  that  will  graduate  none 
but  proven  teachers,  but  they  are  getting  thoroly  tired  of  supporting  normal  schools 
which  devote  a  major  part  of  their  time  to  teaching  subjects  which  are  taught  in  the  high 
schools.  The  graduates  of  the  state  normal  in  San  Francisco  are  the  only  ones  in  this 
state  who  have  received  anything  like  the  amount  of  practice  teaching  which  they  should 
have  received  while  in  school.  That  normal  school  requires  its  students  to  teach  two 
periods  per  day  for  two  years,  and  will  not  graduate  any  student  who  has  not  proven  him- 
self a  good  teacher.  The  graduates  of  this  school,  however,  are  not  required  to  teach  in 
an  ungraded  school  —  a  very  essential  part  of  normal  school  training.  It  is  understood 
that  the  state  normal  at  San  Jose  is  going  to  do  the  same  kind  of  work  —  has  introduced 
much  more  work  along  these  lines  this  year.  In  fact,  this  state  is  very  fortunate  at  the 
present  time  in  having  good  men  as  presidents  of  its  normals,  and  the  public  may  reason- 
ably expect  rapid  improvement  in  normal  school  work. 

In  connection  with  this  discussion,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  call  attention  to  the 
responsible  position  held  by  a  normal  school  trustee.  Normal  school  boards  elect  the 
normal  school  faculties,  and  to  a  certain  extent  shape  the  policies  of  the  normal  schools, 
and  hence  the  welfare  of  the  pupils  in  the  elementary  schools  of  this  state  rests  heavily  on 
these  boards.  If  there  be  one  position  more  than  another  where  the  interests  of  soc'ety 
demand  that  personal  and  political  feelings  be  given  no  consideration,  it  is  the  position  of 
normal  school  trustee.  It  is  useless  to  preach  professional  ethics  to  teachers  in  regard  to 
securing  positions,  when  the  normal  school  student  sees  before  her  each  day  an  example 
of  one  who  has  secured  a  position,  not  because  of  fitness,  but  because  of  politicals  or  per- 
sonal influence.  The  president  of  a  normal  school  should  be  given  a  free  hand-  in  the 
selection  of  his  faculty,  and  in  the  educational  side  of  normal  school  work,  and  then  his 
board  should  hold  him  to  a  strict  account  for  excellent  results.  At  the  present  time  the 
people  of  this  state  may  congratulate  themselves  on  having  normal  school  boards  who  are 
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more  and  more  inclined  to   do  this,   although,  in  this  respect,  there  is  yet  room  for  big 
improvement. 

II— Defects  in  University  Pedagogical  Training 

The  two  main  defects  in  the  university  training  of  teachers,  are  lack  of  practice  teach- 
ing under  the  same  conditions  that  exist  in  the  public  schools,  and  a  consequent  inability 
on  the  part  of  university  authorities  to  refuse  credentials  to  those  who  will  never  make 
good  teachers.  The  same  arguments  offered  above,  along  these  lines,  apply  with  full 
force  to  the  university.  The  university  should  grant  credentials  to  no  student  to  teach 
in  the  elementary  or  in  the  secondary  schools,  unless  he  has  proven  himself  by  teaching 
under  natural  conditions  in  the  training  school  to  be  a  good  teacher.  The  university 
graduate  without  practice  teaching  is  not  as  well  prepared  to  teach  in  the  elementary 
schools  as  is  the  high  school  graduate,  because  the  former  is  further  removed  from  the 
subjects  which  he  will  teach,  and  also  from  the  conditions  under  which  he  must  teach. 
It  frequently  occurs  that  a  university  graduate  ruins  a  year's  school  work  in  an  elementary 
school,  and  the  same  is  true  regarding  the  secondary  schools.  The  only  way  to  make  an 
elementary  or  secondary  teacher  out  oT  a  university  graduate  is  to  permit  him  to  prac- 
tice on  the  pupils  for  a  year  or  so.  This  is  manifestly  not  right.  The  people  pay  taxes 
to  support  a  pedagogical  department  in  the  University  of  California,  which  has  for  its  ob- 
ject the  training  of  teachers  for  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  and  they  have  a 
right  to  expect  that  that  department  will  actually  train  teachers  to  teach,  and  that  it  will 
grant  no  one  credentials  to  teach  who  has  not,  by  teaching  under  natural  conditions,  proven 
himself  to  be  a  good  teacher ,  and  they  have  a  right  to  expect  that  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
tion  will  accredit  no  university  which  does  not  meet  these  conditions.  The  University  of 
California  is  now  making  an  effort  to  provide  a  training  school,  and  the  public  should 
watch  this  effort  carefully,  and  provide  the  necessary  funds  for  the  same,  but  if  a  train- 
ing school  is  not  established  in  which  the  conditions  are  the  same  as  those  which  exist  in 
the  public  schools  of  the  state,  and  if  those  to  whom  the  university  issues  credentials  to 
teach  are  not  required  to  do  the  proper  amount  of  teaching  in  this  department,  then  the 
state  legislature  should  step  in  and  compe'  the  department  to  be  established  and  this  work 
to  be  done,  because  the  people  have  given  to  the  universities  almost  the  entire  responsi- 
bility of  preparing  teachers  for  the  secondai'y  schools,  and  this  confidence  should  not  be 
violated. 

It  is  lamentable  that  some  able  members  of  the  faculties  of  the  universities  of  this 
state  are  actively  opposed  to  the  establishment  of  training  departments  for  teachers. 
They  maintain  that  any  one  who  knows  a  subject  can  teach  it,  and  accuse  the'members  of 
the  educational  department  of  trying  to  force  their  work  upon  students.  These  same  pro- 
fessors would  not  expect  a  university  graduate  to  practice  medicine  unless  he  had  made 
special  preparation  for  that  work.  It  is  almost  as  absurd  to  ask  him  to  teach  unless  he 
has  made  some  special  preparation  in  teaching.  In  both  cases  he  may  become  proficient, 
but  it  will  be  at  the  expense  of  those  on  whom  he  practices,  and  this  is  exactly  what  the 
people  of  this  state  are  trying  to  prevent.  The  members  of  the  educational  department 
of  the  university  are  justified  in  demanding  that  those  who  intend  to  enter  the  profession 
of  teaching  must  do  work  along  these  lines ;  they  are  not  trying  to  force  their  work  upon 
students  who  graduate  in  other  departments.  What  the  members  of  the  educational  de- 
partment should  understand  is,  that  theoretical  and  psychological  instruction  in  education 
can  never  take  the  place  of  actual  training  in  a  training  school  under  natural  conditions, 
and  that  if  the  theories  of  education,  which  are  supposed  to  be  applied,  can  not  be  applied 
in  the  training  school,  they  should  not  be  taught  in  the  classroom. 
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The  Selection  and  Appointment  of  Teachers. 

S.  C.  EVANS  Jr.,  Riverside. 
[Extract] 

Just  as  there  are  doctors  who  never  sure,  lawyers,  who  never  win,  preachers  who 
never  convert,  so  there  are  graduates  who  never  learn  how  to  teach,  no  matter  how  much 
they  may  know. 

Perhaps  it  is  too  radical  to  say  that  one  must  be  born  a  teacher,  but  certainly  there 
are  well  denned  qualities  which  must  appear  in  the  early  life  of  the  successful  teacher  in 
order  to  insure  their  growth  and  development  in  after  years. 

Too  often  is  one,  who  would  make  a  success  in  other  directions,  turned  out  as  a  very 
poor  specimen  of  the  professional  class,  and  it  is  equally  dangerous  to  place  an  unsuitable 
person  in  charge  of  either  a  schoolroom  or  a  powder-house  —  there  is  bound  to  be  an  up- 
rising. Of  course,  we  should  not  stifle  ambition,  discredit  effort,  nor  make  light  of  one 
•honestly  striving  to  make  a  livelihood,  but  we  might  just  as  well  talk  English,  and  recog- 
nize that  what  we  want  first  of  all  is  teachers. 

I  did  not  have  the  same  advantages  of  good  public  schools  as  they  exist  today,  during 
my  earlier  years  in  California,  but  I  afterwards  came  under  the  influence  of  some  men 
whom  I  remember  with  thankfulness;  and  among  them  was  Professor  W.  W.  Thoburn, 
my  ideal  of  a  teacher.  He  was  dignified,  but  not  exclusive,  and  never  self-assertive.  In 
the  schoolroom,  or  in  the  field,  he  lived  —  not  merely  existed — but  he  lived  where  the 
students  lived  —  he  was  a  teacher.  The  first  thing  a  teacher  should  do  is  to  get  right  into 
the  lives  of  the  children,  and  by  commencing  where  they  live,  draw  them  to  you.  In 
this  move  there  enters,  and  there  abides,  those  qualities  which  mark  the  successful  teacher, 
else  their  aftereoming  is  with  pain  and  effort,  and,  like  the  gray-haired  sinner,  when  he 
turns  from  the  error  of  his  ways, — it  is  but  a  shadow  of  what  might  have  been,  and  what 
humanity  has  a  right  to  expect  shall  be. 

The  selection  of  a  teacher  should  commence  along  the  line  laid  down  by  President 
Roosevelt  for  the  selection  of  office  holders,  without  fear  or  favor,  and  with  a  view  solely 
to  the  fitness  of  the  candidate  for  the  position  to  be  filled.  A  competent  teacher  should 
feel  secure  of  her  position,  and  should  be  retained  till  either  death  or  marriage  claims  her, 
or  old  age  incapacitates  her;  while  an  incompetent  teacher  should  be  allowed  to  resign 
decently  and  in  order.  It  may  seem  hard,  it  probably  will  be  embarrassing,  but  it  is  a 
school  board's  plain  duty  not  to  retain  an  incompetent  teacher,  just  as  much  as  it  is  their 
duty  to  keep  a  good  one. 

How  should  a  teacher  be  selected?  By  all  means,  have  a  personal  interview,  if  pos-  ■ 
sible,  and  do  not  depend  too  much  on  recommendations;  for  in  school  matters,  as  well  as 
in  business,  I  have  found  that  people  are  not  careful  enough  of  the  character  of  the  rec- 
ommendations they  give,  and  sometimes  they  are  but  an  easy  passport  out  of  the  port  of 
dismissal.  Do  not  depend  on  the  photograph  at  all.  You  can  doctor  a  photo  like  you  can 
paint  a  house  — to  look  like  an  insane  asylum  or  an  opera  house,  a  schoolhouse  or  a  jail. 
Photographs  never  grow  old,  but  alas,  the  person  progresses. 

But  to  be  serious : —  Selection,  if  not  in  higher  institutions  of  learning,  at  least  in  the 
public  schools,  should  mean  absolutely  perfect  health  in  a  sound  body,  without  marked 
peculiarity  of  voice  or  manner.  Select  a  teacher  whose  mind  is  well-balanced  and  alert. 
Who  has  a  personal  opinion  reasonably  expressed.  A  good  appearance,  without"  her 
knowing  it.  A  pleasant  voice  and  manner,  without  ostentation .  An  aim  "in  life,  vigor- 
ously pursued.  A  love  for  children,  unconsciously  manifested.  A  desire  to  teach,  be- 
cause it  is  her  life-work.  A  little  vacancy  in  her  upper  story,  where  there  is  room  for 
new  thoughts  to  enter,  and  where  the  old  ones  may  come  out  and  rub  up  against  the  new 
comers.  And  one  who  desires  to  live  where  the  people  live,  not  over  six  feet  from  the 
earth,  with  a  few  human  failures,  and  a  common  sense  idea  of  the  eternal  fitness  of 
things. 

There   are  details  that  cannot  be  enlarged  upon  here,  but  the  selection  of  a  teacher 
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should  be  a  solemn  duty,  and  in  just  so  far  as  we  can  select  those  who  have  definitely 
decided  to  make  leaching  their  life-work,  and  who  have  the  love  of  humanity  at  heart,  in 
just  so  far  will  we  hasten  the  day  when  our  teaching  will  be  more  uniformly  practical, 
reasonable,  and  effective. 

After  the  teacher  has  been  with  you  a  while,  note  those  who  are  neat  and  appropriate 
in  dress,  and  tidy  about  the  schoolroom  —  the  daily  observance  of  such  things  constitutes 
that  silent  teaching  that  softens  and  refines.  Note  those  who  are  willing — there  is  a  vast 
difference  between  those  who  will  because  they  have  to,  and  those  who  are  willing  because 
they  want  to  —  note,  then,  those  who  are  willing  to  help  the  needy  ones  over  hard  places, 
who  are  quick  to  encourage,  ready  to  sympathize,  wise  to  rebuke.  Note  those  who  are 
original  without  being  cranky  —  who  by  proper  suggestion,  and  the  use,  perhaps,  of  a. 
simple  article,  directs  the  thought  ofi  the  the  child  through  the  ever  changing  and  diver- 
sified life  of  nature,  to  the  corresponding  beauty  and  harmony  in  the  human  life,  and 
thus  leads  up  to  the  great  privileges,  duties,  and  responsibilities  of  life,  preparing  for 
citizenship;  and  right  here  let  me  say  that  that  teacher  will  have  the  best  success  who  is 
grateful  for  life's  privileges,  mindful  of  its  duties,  and  who  accepts  its  responsibilities. 


Hidden  Forces  in  Life  and  Education. 

M.  V.  O'SHEA,    UNIVERSITY   OP   WISCONSIN. 
(Abstract) 

From  the  earliest  times  people  have  realized  that  the  mind  of  the  child 
is  not  a  very  faithful  reporter  of  things  as  they  happen  in  the  world;  they 
have  appreciated  that  it  is  very  easy  for  children  to  see  crooked  and  hear 
crooked.  This  fact  is  being  impressed  upon  the  thoughts  of  people  today 
by  the  results  of  investigations  relating  to  the  suggestibility  of  the  young. 
Studies  conducted  at  Clark  University,  and  elsewhere,  during  the  past  few 
years,  have  shown  that  the  ohild  mind  is  easily  deceived  under  conditions 
which  exist  about  it  all  the  time.  If  an  experimenter  leads  a  group  of  children 
to  think  that  he  is  going  to  test  the  sense  of  smell  with  familiar  odors,  he 
can  without  difficulty  get  most  of  them  to  detect  in  distilled  water  some 
perfume  he  names  and  with  which  they  are  familiar.  So,  too,  he  can  make 
them  believe  that  they  are  tasting  salt,  sugar,  or  the  like  when  he  places  a 
a  perfectly  tasteless  substance  upon  the  tongue.  Objects  may  be  seen  to- 
move  that  remain  perfectly  stationery;  and  illusions  of  temperature,  touch, 
and  so  on,  are  easily  induced.  The  principle  involved  here  is  illustrated 
frequently  in  the  experiences  of  daily  life.  Few  people  can  detect  misspell 
ing  in  a  word  if  the  first  and  last  parts  are  correct.  It  is  well-known  that 
the  majority  of  persons  can  not  be  trusted  to  discover  typographical  errors  in 
proof.  Now  the  rationale  of  these  things  is  apparent  at  a  glauce.  We  tend 
to  see  things  in  adult  life  as  we  have  seen  them  before,  even  tho  they  are 
somewhat  altered  in  the  present  instance.  Seeing  for  most  of  us  is  at  least 
part  imagination  in  the  sense  in  which  this  term  is  commonly  employed. 
We  behold  that  which  arises  within  rather  than  that  which  is  presented  from 
without.  If,  in  a  word  there  is  enough  of  the  old  form  to  awaken  the  mem- 
ory of  the  word  we  are  likely  to  take  the  memory  to  be  the  thing  which  is. 
appealing  to  our  senses. 

Fortunately  the  human  mind  has  been  so  constructed  that  it  joins  experU 
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ences  together  in  memory  in  the  way  in  which  they  originally  presented 
themselves.  These  constitute  series  of  events;  and  if  they  are  rt  peated 
a  few  times  in  the  same  order  we  come  to  believe  that  this  order  is  perma- 
nent, that  it  indicates  the  way  in  which  the  world  will  always  present  itself 
to  us,  and  we  conduct  ourselves  accordingly.  If  a  certain  number  of  events 
as  A  B  C  D  E  have  been  repeated  in  that  order  a  few  timec,  then  when  A 
is  presented  I  expect  B  will  follow,  and  C  will  follow  B,  and  so  on.  I  do 
not  wait  for  each  member  of  the  series  to  present  itself  before  making  up  my 
mind  what  to  do.  As  soon  as  I  experience  A  I  conduct  myself  according  to 
past  experiences  and  I  am  more  or  less  indifferent  to  the  events  as  they 
actually  occur  on  this  occasion.  I  am  not  critical  of  what  is  offered  from 
without  now,  I  do  not  need  to  be.  Nothing  new  will  happen  I  think,  and 
what  is  the  use.  If  I  was  placed  in  a  situation  which  was  unfamiliar  then  I 
would  be  anxious  about  everything.  My  welfare  would,  of  course,  demand 
that  I  take  strict  account  of  all  happenings,  bnt  when  I  glance  at  a  word  and 
see,  say  half  the  letters  arranged  in  the  way  in  which  I  have  seen  them 
before,  I  do  not  stop  to  observe  each  letter  distinctly,  so  I  jump  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  is  a  familiar  word. 

It  is  very  fortunate  for  me  that  I  do  this  since  I  am  spared  much  useless 
pains  in  observing  details  of  things  that  I  know  perfectly.  But  there  is  no 
great  good  without  some  small  loss,  I  sometimes  fall  into  error.  In  language 
this  is  usually  not  of  much  account,  but  in  some  of  the  other  affairs  of  life 
this  tendency,  not  infrequently,  usually  leads  into  serious  consequences.  A 
child  having  made  a  friend  of  his  kitten  and  gained  its  confidence  so  that  he 
may  do  what  he  will  with  it  without  suffering  penalty,  falls  in  with  a  dog 
and  sees  so  much  likeness  to  his  home  pet  that  he  thinks  he  can  treat  him 
the  same  way,  and  sometimes  he  suffers  severely  for  this  lack  of  discrimi- 
nation. And  so  instances  without  limit  might  be  mentioned  showing  how 
easily  old  associated  experiences  are  revived  by  any  present  event.  Usually, 
to  repeat,  these  revived  experiences  will  be  in  accord  with  reality,  and  would 
probably  always  be  if  it  were  not  that  series  of  experiences  cross  and  recross 
in  a  most  complex  way,  and  at  the  junction  places  there  is  likely  to  be  shunt- 
ing off  so  that  the  parts  of  two  different  series  get  connected  together  as  a 
whole  in  the  mind,  but  there  is  nothing  in  the  outer  world  to  which  this 
corresponds,  and  so  our  thinking  leads  us  astray. 

This  principle  is  true  in  respect  of  the  influence  of  language  upon  per- 
ceiving and  thinking.  When  one  hears  a  word  there  is  reinstated  in  his 
mind  the  content  with  which  it  has  been  coupled  on  previous  occasions. 
Then  in  many  people's  minds  this  content  is  taken  to  be  a  truthful  report  of 
reality  and  conduct  is  regulated  in  view  of  it.  When  an  experimenter  tells 
a  blind-folded  subject  that  he  is  going  to  touch  the  skin  with  a  hot  rod  and 
then  informs  him  that  he  is  about  to  do  it,  the  words  are  likely  to  revive 
heat  sensations  so  vividly  that  for  all  intents  and  purposes  they  are  actually 
experienced.  Of  course,  daily  life  supplies  us  with  innumerable  examples 
of  this  principle;  oftentimes  public  exhibitions  are  given  showing  this  law 
in  its  extreme  form.  In  hypnotism  the  critical  faculty  is  momentarily  para- 
lyzed, s  i  to  speak,  and  any  previous  experience  which  can  be  revived  in  the 
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subject's  mind  thru  language  or  thru  gesture,  will  be  interpreted  by  him  to  be 
reality,  and  he  will  behave  accordingly.  The  point  is  that  old  mental  states 
with  their  accustomed  motor  expression  are  reinstated  thru  a  revival  of  one  or 
more  factors  in  the  series  of  events  which  comprise  the  experiences. 

Now,  the  young  mind  is  especially  inclined  to  have  reinstated  old  experi- 
ences in  any  present  situation  presenting  factors  which  constitute  a  part  of 
the  old  series.  We  say  childhood  is  a  time  of  fancy,  ani  we  mean  by  this 
that  it  is  a  period  during  which  the  critical  faculty  is  not  so  active  as  it  is 
later.  The  mind  is  not  so  good  a  mirror,  if  you  please,  of  the  world  without. 
It  makes  a  start  at  the  point  where  reality  is  largely  internal,  as  it  were,  and 
grows  along  up  to  where  in  the  most  perfectly  developed  stage  the  riot  of 
imaginative  combination  is  inhibited  by  external  realities.  The  mind  at 
first  is  apt  to  see  the  world  thru  its  fears  and  desires,  and  this  tendency  is 
doubtless  never  wholly  overcome,  but  it  is  restrained  with  normal  growth. 
The  child  jumps  at  things,  as  we  say,  he  takes  things  for  granted.  He 
reads  his  thought  out  into  nature.  Reality  to  him  is  what  has  gotten  into 
his  mind  in  one  way  or  another  thru  story- telling  and  the  more  or  less  helter- 
skelter  association  of  things  that  have  never  been  connected  together  in  the 
world  without.  Growth  implies  in  a  certain  sense  the  straightening  out  of 
these  influences  and  the  establishment  of  definite  series  of  events  correspond- 
ing to  the  way  in  which  the  world  is  ordinarily  presented. 

Well,  this  manner  of  the  world's  action  accounts  for  much  of  the  error  in 
thinking  and  perceiving  of  the  adult  as  well  as  the  child.  One  learning  to 
read  in  his  mother-tongue  or  in  a  foreign  language  mistakes  words  that  look 
somewhat  alike.  If  a  child  knows  "rat"  and  looks  at  the  word  "cat,"  the 
former  picture  of  rat  is  likely  to  be  revived.  Adults  miscall  words  that 
resemble  each  other  for  the  same  reason  that  one  who  has  not  associated 
much  with  Indians  or  Chinese  think  they  all. look  alike.  Perception  in  any 
new  field  always  singles  out  prominent  likenesses  and  only  later  comes  to 
the  details  which  distinguish  individuals.  If  one  will  reflect  upon  it  this  is 
really  the  only  plan  of  construction  of  mind  which  could  make  it  an  efficient 
instrument  for  learning  the  world.  Of  course,  it  goes  astray  at  times,  but  on 
the  whole  it  seems  to  be  the  best  scheme  that  could  be  devised.  Errors  of 
this  sort  are  outgrown  as  the  mind  becomes  more  critical  in  any  field, 
amasses  a  larger  number  of  facts  in  that  field,  which  will  constitute  means 
of  apprehending  the  details  which  mark  off  one  thing  from  another  thing 
possessing  the  same  general  characteristics. 

Someone  has  said  that  a  person  always  finds  what  he  is  looking  for. 
What  you  expect  to  see  and  hear  will  be  likely  to  come  your  way,  at  least 
as  far  as  you  are  yourself  concerned  in  your  beliefs.  One  who  anticipates 
that  another  is  going  to  slight  him  will  be  only  too  apt  to  be  slighted  in  his 
own  estimation  at  any  rate.  In  passing  graveyards  people  see  ghosts  be- 
cause they  are  expecting  to  see  them.  In  the  stories  which  have  been  told 
them  ghosts  and  graveyards  are  usually  connected  together,  and  they  are 
almost  certain  to  arise  together  in  the  mind  in  later  life.  Expectation  really 
means,   from  one  point  of  view,   that  internal  images  are  attaining  a  certain 
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vividness  which  may  go  so  far  as  to  be  taken  for  reality.     Anticipation  is 
the  initial  stage  of  happening  for  the  one  who  anticipates. 

Much  of  children's  misrepresentation  of  the  world  is  due  to  this  tendency  to 
be  real  what  has  been  put  iuto  their  heads  thru  stories.  Bears  and  forests  get 
connected  together  so  that  when  any  forest  is  seen  the  bears  often  make  their 
appearance  too  Sully  cites  a  number  of  instances  showing  the  action  of  the 
child-mind  in  the  presence  of  any  natural  object  which  has  been  misrepresented 
to  the  child  on  previous  occasion;  it  sees  before  it  the  distorted  thing  which  had 
previously  been  put  into  the  mind. 

In  the  most  complex  affairs  of  life  this  tendency  amounts  to  prejudice.  Peo- 
ple see  things  colored  by  their  fears  and  their  desires.  What  one  fears  is  apt  to 
become  so  permanent  and  exalted  in  his  mind,  to  gain  such  strength,  that  it 
dominates  his  thinking.  It  is  not  properly  held  in  check  by  the  data  derived  from 
the  activity  of  his  senses  or  by  the  outcome  of  rational  thought.  It  simply  runs 
riot,  and,  of  course,  alienates  him  from  his  environment.  So  what  we  desire 
greatly  is  only  too  apt  to  prejudice  our  vision.  The  way  we  would  like  to  have  a 
thing  happen  we  are  only  too  ready  to  believe  that  it  has  so  happened.  What 
will  minister  to  my  interests  very  easily  appears  to  be  the  right  thing,  the  truth- 
ful thing,  the  just  thing.  Many  of  us  confuse  the  feeling  which  the  attainment 
of  truth  gives  with  the  feeling  of  personal  advantage,  and  the  feeling  of  untruth 
with  that  of  personal  disadvantage. 

Let  it  be  said  in  passing  that  there  is  no  work  of  education  so  important  as 
developing  the  power  of  inhibiting  the  influence  of  fear  and  desire  upon  one's 
thinking.  The  highest  stage  of  mental  development  is  reached  when  the  mind 
is  a  faithful  reporter  of  the  world  as  it  is,  then  conduct  will  be  regulated  to  the 
advantage  of  the  individual  and  of  society.  If  we  should  in  all  educational  work 
make  the  pupil  self-active,  lead  him  to  observe  and  come  to  right  conclusions 
based  upon  his  observations,  if  we  should  stimulate  in  him  the  tendency  to  con- 
sider another's  point  of  view  in  all  differences  of  opinion,  we  should,  I  think, 
encourage  the  growth  of  a  mind  where  native  impulses  .to  distort  the  world  to 
suit  selfish  ends  would  be  restrained,  and  the  power  of  unprejudiced  vision  would 
be  exalted. 

I  have  spoken  thus  far  only  of  that  aspect  of  suggestion  which  sometimes 
leads  to  error  in  our  perceiving  and  thinking;  but  there  is  another  and  more 
important  phase  of  the  subject,  the  phase  to  which  modern  science  has  given  chief 
attention,  and  which  relates  to  the  motor  character  in  conduct  of  all  thought  and 
feeling.  Modern  science  is  thoroly  assured  that  every  mental  state  realizes  itself  in 
some  sort  of  motor  activity.  One  scientist  says  that  every  thought  has  a  motor  as- 
pect; another  says  that  the  child  thinks  with  his  muscles.  Still  another  declares  that 
the  world  comes  in  thru  the  eyes  and  ears,  and  runs  out  thru  the  hand9  and  feet 
and  vocal  organs,  but  all  agree  that  however  an  idea  be  awakened  it  yet  issues 
sooner  or  later  in  appropriate  activi-ty.  One  could  easily  observe  this  principle 
operating  in  his  own  life.  What  he  dwells  upon  in  thought  he  usually  embodies 
eventually  later  in  conduct,  unless  the  natural  course  of  events  is  inhibited  by 
opposing  ideas  and  actions.  Let  anyone,  as  Baldwin  has  said,  fill  his  mind  up 
with  the  thought  of  moving  his  hand  and  he  will  see  how  clearly  joined  it  is  to 
motor  action.  If  he  will  think  the  matter  over  he  will  see  that  human  life  could 
be  constructed  on  no  other  plan,  if  one  could  act  one  way  and  think  and  feel 
another,  what  sort  of  a  life  would  he  live,  anyway?  "Out  of  the  heart  are  the 
issues  of  life,"  indeed. 

And  there  is  a  special  phase  of  this  question  which  is  of  particular  importance. 
In  the  past  people  have  thought  that  if  one  could  only  hold  a  negative  thought 
in  the  mind  it  would  restrain  wrong  action.  One  may  think  "I  will  not  do  this," 
and  he  will  be  restrained  from  doing  it.  But  we  are  seeing  today  that  much 
thought  of  that  sort  is  really  positive  in  its  effect  upon  the  conduct.    When  you 
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think  of  Dot  doing  a  thing,  what  are  you  really  thinking  about?  Suppose  you 
extend  your  hand  and  think  "I  will  not  move  that  hand",  and  think  as  hard  as 
you  can  of  just  that  thing  and  see  what  will  happen.  Try  riding  a  bicycle 
and  gettiug  your  mind  on  the  thought  of  not  running  into  a  tree  in  your 
path,  and  see  what  will  happen.  Try  visiting  a  mesmerist,  and  when 
he  asks  you  to  come  out  of  your  seat,  keep  your  mind  on  not  going  and 
see  again  what  will  happen.  If  you  have  never  thought  of  this  matter,  these 
tests  will  teach  you  that  what  you  have  called  a  negative  idea  is  really  not  nega- 
tive at  all  in  most  instances.  It  is  negative  only  in  the  verbal,  not  in  the  real 
sense.  Thought  is  made  negative  when  it  is  forced  out  of  attention  by  other 
ideas.  As  long  as  it  holds  the  attention  it  struggles  to  realize  itself  in  accustomed 
action,  and. if  it^can^bold  attention  long  enough  and  overcome  opposing  ideas,  it 
will  be  almost  certain  to  run  its  course. 

One  must  have  observed  in  his  own  life  how,  when  he  has  acquired  the  habit 
of  doing  a  thing  upon  a  given  stimulus,  as  going  to  bed  when  the  clock  strikes 
ten,  he  comes  after  a  while  to  do  the  thing  automatically.  When  the  inciting 
stimulus,  which  was  originally  conscious,  is  now  experienced  you  go  off  like  a 
machine  for  all  practical  purposes.  A  telegraph  operator  can  sleep  thru  all  sorts 
of  noise  but  awakens  immediately  when  called  by  his  instrument.  A  mother 
sleeps  in  the  midst  of  a  racket,  but  awakens  at  once  when  her  babe  calls  her. 
Modern  science  is  showing  us  that  a  great  deal  of  our  conduct  is  determined  by 
sub-conscious  stimulations  tending  to  operate  now  as  they  have  operated  pre- 
viously; anyone  who  is  interested  in  the  subject  will  find  no  end  of  instances  to 
illustrate  the  principle. 

There  are  very  important  educational  doctrines  that  grow  out  of  these  prin-  • 
ciples  of  human  nature.  To  state  a  great  deal  in  a  word,  conduct  is  determined 
by  the  sort  of  stimulations  you  present  to  one.  Having  an  end  to  attain  one  will 
then  seek  to  bring  all  possible  forces  to  bear  upon  the  individual  in  a  positive 
way  so  that  he  may  react  in  a  positive  manner  calculated  to  attain  the  end.  Our 
chief  problem  in  education  is  to  stimulate  good  and  restrain  evil  conduct.  In  the 
past  men  have  placed  their  faith  largely  in  the  direct  suppression  of  evil;  "thou 
Shalt  not"  has  been  the  principal  means  of  discipline.  But  we  are  seeing  today 
that  the  most  effective  means  of  inhibiting  evil  is  not  so  much  by  verbally  nega- 
ting it,  so  to  speak,  as  by  supplanting  it  by  good  conduct.  In  modern  times,  tho, 
we  are  realizing  that  the  human  being  is  endowed  with  a  given  amount  of  energy 
which  is  almost  certain  to  express  itself  in  some  direction,  and  the  great  problem 
of  education  is  to  direct  this  energy.  Character  really  means  the  establishment 
of  good  conduct  rather  than  the  suppression  of  bad  conduct,  altho  if  we  attain 
the  first  end  we  will  attain  the  latter,  but  the  reverse  of  this  statement  is  not 
always  true.  I  think  we  are  coming  in  modern  life  to  put  the  chief  emphasis 
upon  positiveism  in  shaping  the  lives  of  the  young,  not  alone  in  the  school  but  in 
the  home,  in  the  church,  and  in  society.  The  reformatory  is  taking  the  place  of 
the  prison.  Interesting,  vital  studies  are  replacing  the  cane  and  the  birch. 
Playgrounds  and  amusement  halls  are  rendering  jails  less  needful.  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
buildings  are  reducing  the  number  of  young  men  who  live  in  saloons.  But  there 
is  a  great  deal  yet  to  be  accomplished.  Law  makers  have  not  yet  realized  their 
full  responsibility;  if  they  had  they  would  devote  more  attention  to  studying 
ways  of  guiding  young  people  in  a  wholesome  way  rather  than  in  punishing  them 
when  they  have  sinned.  The  church  has  not  realized  its  full  responsibility;  if  it 
had  it  would  attach  more  importance  to  the  positive  and  less  to  the  negative 
life.  It  would  lead  people  to  think  more  upon  the  good  than  the  bad  in  them. 
"I  am  a  miserable  sinner,  and  there  is  no  life  in  me"  has  become  too  prominent 
in  the  teachings  of  the  church,  and  it  is  strange  that  people  have  not  realized 
this,  as  it  touches  the  practical  life,  since  they  believe  apparently  that  "out  of 
the  heart  are  the  issues  of  life,"  and  "as  a  man  thinks  so  is  he." 

The  great  secret  of  training,  in  my  opinion,  lies  in  the  ability  of  one  to  direct, 
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to  guide,  to  transform  evil  into  good;  to  suggest  ways  of  right  action  which  will 
turn  energy  out  of  wrong  channels;  to  hold  up  ideals  which  will  be  attractive  and 
stimulate  the  young  to  realize  them  in  their  own  conduct.  To  present  strong, 
.vigorous  personality  for  emulation,  a  personality  which  will  be  positive  and  not 
negative,  which  will  make  one  think  of  what  is  upright  and  worthy  and  whole- 
some, rather  than  the  opposites  We  need  to  put  into  effect  in  education  every- 
where that  prayer  which  we  all  utter  daily,  '  lead  us  not  into  temptation,  but 
deliver  us  from  evil."  We  need  in  the  same  spirit  to  follow  the  injunction  of  the 
apostle  of  old  who  urged  men  to  think  of  things  that  were  good  and  true  and 
pureand  beautiful  because  these  would  surely  realize  themselves  in  their  conduct. 


The  Little  Blue  Blouse  With  Brass  Buttons  — A  Study  in 

Administration. 

C.  H.  MEEKER. 

Every  great  institution  has  had  its  ideal,— at  once  the  source,  the  unifying  influence,  the  ever  dominant 
directing  impulse  of  its  life.  Towards  this  it  has  struggled,  and  the  measure  of  that  struggle  has  been  the 
measure  of  its  dominion, —  the  measure  of  its  influence  in  the  uplift  of  the  race.  Nature  supplies  from  the 
outside  the  stimulus  necessary  for  the  development  of  the  animal  organism.  Hunger,  the  attack  of  the 
enemy,  the  lash  of  the  elements, —  these  may  evolve  from  a  common  unit, —  fin  and  flipper,  wing  and 
hand.  But  in  the  evolution  of  institutions,  there  must  be  within  the  organism  itself,  a  prothetic  concept,  an 
ideal,  ever  present,  ever  tending  towards  perfection.  The  teacher  is  essentially  an  idealist.  Longfellow  de- 
fines a  true  professional  spirit  as  — 

"  The  exultation,  the  divine 
Insanity  of  noble  minds, 
That  never  falters  nor  abates, 
But  labors,  and  endures,  and  waits, 
Till  all  that  it  foresees  it  finds, 
Or  what  it  cannot  find  creates."  . 

Our  question  tonight  is:  Would  it  be  a  step  towards  the  ideal  in  administration  were  all  public  instruc- 
tion placed  under  the  control  of  the  national  government?    *    *    * 

A  national  system  of  test-books  need  not  be  the  humiliating  failure  that  our  state  system  has  proven 
itself  to  be.  Were  the  government  to  contract  for  a  uniform  system,  many  publishing  houses  might  suffer 
but  in  the  competition  for  excellence,  and  in  the  process  of  expert  selection,  only  books  of  merit  would  sur' 
vive-  It  would  be  a  life  or  death  struggle.  The  same  would  apply  to  books  for  school  library  purposes. 
What  expert  work  can  do  in  this  line  is  shown  by  the  national  fame  acquired  by  the  circulating  libraries  of 
the  University  of  New  York. 

Under  a  national  system  the  faddist  and  the  chronic  experimenter  would  have  a  narrower  orbit.  As 
-the  result  of  an  elaborate  series  of  experiments,  the  fact  was  demonstrated,  not  long  ago,  that  the  average 
city  boy  has  a  hazy  idea  of  the  length  and  breadth  of  a  cow.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  just  why  he  should 
know  the  dimensions  of  a  cow  more  than  that  the  country  boy  should  be  taught  the  height  that  a  fire  hydrant 
stands  above  the  curb.  If  he  ever  sees  a  cow,  he  will  learn  more  about  her  in  a  minute  than  you  can  teach 
him  in  a  year.  If  he  never  sees  one,  cow  knowledge  would  not  greatly  profit  him.  You  may  teach  him  to 
bound  her  on  the  north  by  the  wagon  shed,  on  the  east  by  the  pig  sty,  on  the  south  by  pastures  green  and 
running  brooks,  you  may  speak  of  the  song  of  the  lark  above  her  head,  and  of  the  odor  of  crushed  daisies 
and  meadow  grass  beneath  her  feet,  but  he  will  never  know  her  in  her  entirety, — he  will  never  understand 
the  adaptation  of  hoofs  and  horns  to  their  environment  until  he  approaches  too  near  as  she  stands  guard 
over  her  wobbly- legged  offspring  in  the  pasture  field.  As  he  sits  on  a  hard  bench  in  a  prosaic  schoolroom  it 
is  difficult  for  him  to  orientalize  himself,  as  it  were,  and  to  get  him  into  the  true  atmosphere  of  Cow- 
land.    *    *    * 

All  this  is  wrong.  Instead  of  a  thousand  schools  in  each  of  a  half  hundred  states  thus  experimenting  at 
an  enormous  loss  of  time  and  treasure,  there  should  be  a  national  experimental  school,  possibly  more  than 
one,  under  the  control  of  a  national  educational  congress.  Untillsueh  a  school  is  established,  indiscriminate 
experiment  must  continue,  as  experiment  is  the  first  step  towards  progress.  But  some  will  hail  the  day 
when  the  chronic  experimenter  may  be  sent  to  the  Philippines  to  operate  on  the  offspring  of  the  Bolo  man, 
leaving  the  American  boy  time  to  master  the  multiplication  table.    *    *    * 

Another  feature  in  which  the  government  system  is  superior,  is  in  the  rigid  physical  examination  re 
Quired  of  all  applicants  for  admission  to  our  military  and  naval  schools.    Any  graduate  of  the  common 
schools  may  be  admitted  to  our  state  normals.    If  she  but  have  the  strength  to  gasp  through  the  course  of 
study,  she  is  turned  loose  to  scatter  the  seeds  of  wisdom,  and  incidentally,  perhaps,  the  tares  of  tuberculosis. 
Whatever  her  condition  of  health,  she  may  i-emain  for  life  a  part  of  the  teaching  body, — bone  of  its  bone, 
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and  flesh  of  its  flesh.  But  I  am  talking  heresy.  What  the  state  normal  school  hath  joined  together,  let  no 
man,  save  he  be  an  undertaker,  put  asunder. 

To  sum  up  my  creed:  I  believe  in  the  ownership  and  control  of  our  entire  system  of  public  instruction 
by  the  United  States  government.  I  believe  that  we  should  have  a  national  congress  of  education,  consisting 
of  an  upper  house,  composed  of  men  of  national  reputation,  selected  by  the  faculties  of  those  institutions 
now  known  as  the  state  universities,  and  institutions  of  similar  rank;  of  a  lower  house,  to  be  elected  by  and 
from  the  rank  and  file  of  trained  teachers  and  administrative  officers  in  actual  service:  Courses  of  study, 
and  experimental  schools,  should  be  in  their  care.  I  believe  in  the  training  of  all  administrative  officers  and 
teachers  in  technical  government  schools  established  for  that  purpose.  I  believe  in  the  ranking  of  such  of- 
ficers in  a  manner  analogous  to  that  used  in  the  army  and  navy  of  the  United  States,  and  the  placing  of  pro- 
motions on  a  merit  basis.  I  believe  in  a  common  school  whose  course  of  study  shall  be  limited  to  the  three 
"  r's,"  with  English,  geography,  and  civics  added:  with  a  short  term,  with  short  hours.  I  believe  in  indus- 
trial schools  for  every  community,  which  should  be  open  to  pupils  found  to  be  competent  to  do  more  than 
the  work  mentioned,  in  which  part  of  each  day,  and  of  the  long  vacations,  can  be  spent  in  the  study  of 
music,  manual  training,  a  language  other  than  English,  or  the  rudiments  of  any  industrial  art  or  trade.  I 
believe  that  these,  and  similar  schools  of  a  higher  grade,  might  undertake  the  manufacture  of  staple  articles 
consumed  by  the  schools  and  by  the  army.  I  believe  in  secondary  schools  designed  for  preparation  for  uni- 
versity work,  and  in  others  of  similar  rank  to  fit  for  commercial  life.  I  believe  in  national  schools  of  indus- 
try of  a  wider  scope,  located  so  as  to  be  near  to  work  in  the  particular  field  covered  by  each,  as  a  school  of 
mining  engineering  in  Colorado;  a  school  of  agriculture,  with  a  view  to  the  study  of  grain  and  stock-raising 
in  the  upper  Mississippi  valley.  I  believe  in  a  stable  course  of  study,  devised  as  suggested,  and  to  be  altered 
only  on  notice  having  been  given  two  years  in  advance  of  any  premeditated  change. 

I  believe  in  a  national  system  of  universities,  and  in  the  appointment  and  transfer  of  all  teachers  in  the 
manner  mentioned  for  the  transfer  of  administrative  officers.  This  is  the  skeleton,  you  can  supply  the  flesh 
and  blood. 


Illustrated  Talk— "The  Esthetic  in  Manual  Training." 

CREE  T.  WORK 
(Outline) 

Manual  training,  as  regards  the  educational  principles  involved,  is  no  longer 
thought  of  as  an  experiment.  But  as  regards  the  means  and  content  of  the  wck 
constant  change  is  going  on  thru  the  selection  of  th;it  which  seems  to  most  nearly 
correspond  with  the  fundamental  ideas  involved,  and  that  which  is  best  calcu- 
lated to  broaden  and  strengthen  the  work.  In  the  development  of  the  esthetic 
in  manual  training  great  progress  has  been  made  in  recent  years,  and  still  greater 
advancement  is  needed.  On  the  art  side  of  our  public  education  the  manual 
training  laboratory  seems  to  be  the  department  of  the  scliool  in  which  the  study 
of  design,  in  certain  of  its  important  phases  at  least,  is  to  be  tested  and  applied. 
I  am  here  for  a  few  minutes  today  to  indicate  some  of  the  esthetic  factors  within 
the  field  of  manual  training,  and  incidentally  to  offer  a  few  suggestions  and  criti- 
cisms relative  to  this  feature  of  the  work. 

Constructive  design  is  fundamental  to  the  nature  of  manual  training. 
Among  its  elements  are  to  be  found 

1.  Utilitarian  considerations,  as  fitness  of  the  object  to  its  purpose  (Illus- 
trated by  diagram  of  boot-jacs  of  fantastical  shape). 

2.  Beauty  of  form  and  proportion.  (Illustrated  by  book  rack,  and  by  con- 
trasted diagrams  of  common  table). 

3.  Considerations  of  material  used,  as  strength  (illustrated  by  diagrams  of 
brackets),  cost  (as  in  the  case  of  carved  ivory  handles),  etc.  It  would  not  tend  to 
develop  the  esthetic  nature  of  a  child  to  have  him  make  a  canoe  of  clay,  when  he 
knows  that  this  is  not  a  suitable  material  for  the  purpose. 

Decorative  design  is  possible  in  many  cases,  Among  the  conditions  for 
decoration  are 

1.  Good  proportion  and  proper  spaces.  (Illustrated  by  book  racks  and  letter 
case), 

2.  Suitable  material  for  decoration.  Beed  rattau,  as  in  the  basket  or  mat, 
forbids  surface  decorations,  while  wood  paper,  etc.,  offer  different  conditions. 
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8.  Function  of  object  callingfor  or  allowing  of  decoration.  (Illustrated  by 
jewel  box,  reed  mats,  cutting  board);  arid  contrasted  diagrams  of  boot-jack,  one' 
of  which  was  decorated,  (and  contrasted  diagrams  of  picture  frames). 

Some  practical  kinds  of  decoration,  in  the  nature  of  flat  ornament  are 

1.  Burning,  painting,  polishing,  etc.  (Pen  rest— burned) 

2.  Inlaying.     (Picture  frame). 

3.  Stamping  or  punching.     (Key  rack,  tooth-brush  holder). 

4.  Outline  carving.    (Wooden  mat,  picture  frame). 

For  heavier  ornament,  of  the  sculptured  order,  we  may  resort  to  different 
kinds  of  carving  or  to  modeling.    The  carving  may  be 

1.  Intaglia.    (Frame  with  chip  carving,  frame  with  free  carving). 

2.  Belief.     (Carved  flower,  frame  with  inlaid  work  in  relief). 

3.  Structural— solid,  or  "in  the  round."    (Tea-pot  stand). 

An  ever  present  problem  to  the  manual  training  teacher  is  that  of  getting 
the  most  and  the  best  out  of  these  and  other  possibilities  for  esthetic  training. 
Besides  the  limitations  already  indicated,  he  must  guard  carefully  against  over- 
decoration,  and  must  be  careful  not  to  sacrifice  essential  constructive  principles 
for  the  sake  of  decoration.  He  needs  to  hold  religiously  to  the  doctrines  that 
simplicity  of  form  and  labor  are  consistent  with  the  esthetic,  and  that  his  art 
must  constantly  portray  the  "eternal  fitness  of  things."  He  should  remember 
Colonel  Parker's  teaching  that  helplessness  is  the  product  of  too  much  help,  and 
so  should  not  make  all  the  designs  for  pupils.  Because  designing  may  be  just  as 
highiy  educative,  in  its  way.  as  making.  The  manual  training  teacher  should 
have  the  help  of  the  teacher  of  drawing  who  should  teach  in  the  regular  drawing 
course  both  constructive  and  decorative  design  which  may  be  supplemented  and 
applied  in  the  mauual  training  room.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  are  numerous 
unused  possibilities  of  practical  correlation  between  drawing  and  manual  train- 
ing, the  wise  utilization  of  which  will  save  much  time,  energy  and  expense.  A 
realization  of  the  desired  end  in  this  respect  involves  cooperation  and  much 
labor,  including,  perhaps,  some  experimentation.  But  this  is  the  price  that  all 
the  faithful  pay  for  success.  With  the  help  of  teachers  and  school  officers  we 
shall  at  least  do  our  best,  and  make  the  best  of  the  results,  like  the  little  girl  who 
sat  diligently  drawing  on  her  slate  while  the  minister  sat  near  by  waiting  for  her 
father, — "What  are  you  doing,  Mary?"  inquired  the  good  man.  "I's  making 
your  picture."  said  the  little  one.  So  the  minister  sat  very  still  for  a  while.  By 
and  by  Mary  began  to  solemnly  shake  her  head,  and  said:  "I  not  likes  it.  It  not 
looks  just  like  you.     I  dess  I'll  put  a  tail  to  it  and  call  it  a  dog." 

So  now,  that  I  have  added  a  tale,  let  us  call  it  the  end. 


Drawing  in  The   Grades. 

KATHERINE  M.  BALL. 

There  probably  is  no  subject  in  the  curricula  of  our  public  schools  that  has  undergone  so  marked  a 
change,  not  only  in  its  content  and  form,  but  also  in  the  method  by  which  it  is  taught,  as  drawing. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  original  system  of  the  past,  with  the  one  of  today,  representing  the 
most  progressive  thought,  and  observe  the  manner  in  which  the  entire  scheme  of  instruction  has  been 
reversed. 

In  the  old  system:  We  taught  drawing,  the  aim  being  to  acquire  hand  skill  and  perfect  execution.  To 
attain  this  it  was  necessary  to  give  much  time  to  drills  which  should  lay  the  foundation  for  subsequent  work. 
As  excellence  of  technique  was  considered  of  the  greatest  importance,  its  difficulties  had  to  be  mastered  be- 
fore any  representation  of  form  could  be  attempted.  Therefore,  a  large  portion  of  the  drawing  time  had  to 
he  given  to  such  preliminary  work  as  pencil  holding,  quality  of  line,  and  the  practice  of  straight  lines,  circles, 
ellipses,  and  other  similar  forms. 

The  order  of  development  was  logical,  the  exercises  following  each  other  sequentially.  Beginning  with 
what  was  considered  simple,  from  a  technical  paint  of  view,  the  practice  of  single  lines  preceded  the  drawing 
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of  combinations  of  lines  into  angles,  after  which  angles  were  combined  into  geometric  patterns,  thereby  ar- 
riving at  the  difficulties  of  complex  problems  through  a  series  of  progressive  steps. 

Then,  in  order  that  each  exercise  might  lay  the  foundation  for  its  successor,  it  was  necessary  to  repeat 
it  a  number  of  times,  drawing  and  redrawing  it,  until  it  was  thoroly  understood  and  a  result  obtained. 

Form  study  was  given  almost  exclusively  from  the  geometric  type,  and  this  was  studied  analytically, 
with  emphasis  upon  its  parts,  rather  than  upon  the  characteristics  of  the  whole.  Then  any  drawing  repre- 
senting the  type  was  generally  limited  to  its  edges  and  faces,  because  the  representation  of  the  object  entire 
involved  principles  of  perspective,  which  were  thought  to  be  beyond  the  comprehension  of  the  children. 

The  plan  of  working  was  from  the  parts  to  the  whole ;  from  the  particular  to  the  general,  and  from  a 
given  principle  to  its  application.  The  whole  system  was  practically  a  study  of  geometry  combined  with 
technical  drawing,  conducted  after  the  plan  pursued  in  schools  of  technology,  where  the  intention  is  special 
training  for  avocational  purposes. 

In  the  lower  grades  there  was  little  beyond  the  pleasure  of  rhythmical  movement,  where  all  the  mem- 
bers of  a  class  work  in  concert  to  a  given  time — to  appeal  to  the  general  interest  of  the  children.  Much  was 
mere  drudgery  drill,  tiresome  and  monotonous,  which,  on  account  of  the  limited  time  given  to  the  subject, 
and  the  amount  of  time  required  to  perfect  the  leading  exercises,  never  arrived  at  anything  of  any  conse- 
quence. 

A  common  practice  was  the  copying  of  pictures — and  frequently  very  bad  pictures — of  all  kinds  of 
things,  from  drawing  cards.  Here,  as  in  other  exercises,  a  drawing  was  repeated  a  number  of  times,  very 
much  after  the  manner  of  practicing  letters  in  a  writing  lesson. 

Through  this  practice,  these  drawings  were  firmly  impressed  upon  the  children's  minds,  always  the 
symbol  of  the  object  represented ;  and  whenever  a  representation  of  an  object  was  required,  the  drawing  that 
had  been  learned  was  used. 

All  drawings  were  made  with  lead  pencil  and  in  outline,  because  massing  had  not  then  been  thought  of. 
Drawing  from  objects  — with  the  exception  of  things  where  but  two  dimensions  require  representation, 
such  as  a  leaf,  or  a  fan, —  was  reserved  for  the  high  schools,  so  that  perspective  might  be  taught  mathemat- 
ically, and  light  and  shade  scientifically.    Color,  at  that  time,  was  only  given  to  the  most  advanced  pupils, 
and  then  only  by  confident  specialists. 

In  the  new  system:  We  do  not  intend  to  teach  drawing,  but  seeing,  and  the  drawing  is  merely  the 
mode  of  expressing  what  is  seen. 

The  purpose  of  the  instruction  is  not  technical,  but  educational.  We  do  not  intend  to  make  artists  nor 
■designers  of  our  pupils,  but  are  using  this  subject  to  develop  their  faculties,  so  that  they  may  be  well  pre- 
pared for  wholesome  and  able  living. 

The  chief  aim  of  the  new  system  is  to  develop  observation,  stimulate  thought,  and  establish  confidence 
in  expression. 

If  we  do  nothing  but  teach  our  children  to  use  their  eyes,  so  that  they  may  see  and  enjoy  the  beauties  of 
nature  and  art,  all  the  time  devoted  to  the  subject  is  worth  while,  even  tho  they  may  draw  very  imperfectly. 
But  without  some  form  of  expression,  it  would  de  difficult  to  teach  seeing,  for  only  by  means  of  the  drawing 
can  the  teacher  know  what,  and  how  much,  the  children  have  observed. 

Some  of  the  technique  of  drawing  is  taught,  but  it  is  only  in  connection  with  the  seeing,  and  is  always 
subordinate  to  it.  When  the  children  really  see  and  get  ideas  from  their  observations,  they  find  little  diffi- 
culty in  their  expression,  and  all  practice  in  expression  will  react  to  the  advantage  of  the  seeing,  for  ideas 
and  their  expression  are  mutually  dependent  upon  each  other  for  growth. 

Sufficient  practice,  with  liberal  encouragement,  or,  practice  and  praise,  will  in  time  work  what  may  ap- 
pear to  be  wonders. 

In  the  new  system,  we  always  plan  our  work  according  to  the  natural  interests  of  the  children,  feeling 
that  this  interest  will  stimulate  them  to  effort,  and  they  will  grow  proportionately.  We  begin  with  spon- 
taneous story  drawing,  and  make  this  the  principal  part  of  the  course  for  the  first  three  years,  because  we 
have  learned  that  children  are  not  only  interested  in  live  things,  but  in  the  activities  of  live  things,  and  they 
usually  respond  to  a  well  told  story. 

In  this  work  they  have  the  opportunity  of  expressing  themselves  in  their  own  way,  unrestrained  by  any 
technical  method,  and  their  drawings  are  just  as  much  a  language,  or  a  means  of  conveying  their  ideas  of 
the  story,  as  a  recitation  would  be. 

There  is  no  thought  of  things  simple,  nor  things  complex,  of  that  which  is  difficult  to  draw,  nor  easy. 
There  is  no  self-consciousness  nor  fear,  at  this  stage  of  development,  to  limit  their  efforts.  They  have  but 
one  thought,  and  that  is  to  tell  the  story —  to  put  on  paper  a  reproduction  of  the  mental  picture  which  was 
created  by  their  teacher.  They  will  attempt,  with  equal  confidence,  an  elephant  in  a  circus  procession,  an 
escaped  balloon,  or  a  burning  ship  on  San  Francisco  bay. 

In  the  new  system,  there  is  no  drawing  of  abstract  lines  and  combinations  of  lines,  nor  any  repetition 
of  the  same  exercise  for  technical  results;  but  there  is  practice  in  thinking,  in  recalling,  and  in  imagining, 
for  all  stories  should  treat  of  familiar  objects. 

The  order  of  development  is  psychological,  with  no  thought  of  a  sequence  of  exercises,  nor  of  one  exer- 
cise being  dependent  upon  its  predecessor  further  than  that  each  effort  must  give  the  children  additional 
strength  at  attacking  the  object,  as  well  as  in  thinking  about  it  and  drawing  it. 

We  have  no  form  study  apart  from  color  study,  having  abandoned  the  geometrie  types  and  all  their  ac- 
companying paraphernalia.  We  develop  ideas  of  form  in  the  story  drawing  through  indirect  observation, 
knowing  that  the  very  effort  of  a  child  to  recall  a  familiar  object  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  it.  will  lead  li^m 
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"unconsciously  to  observe  that  object  more  closely  the  next  time  he  sees  it.  And  we  also  develop  ideas  of  form 
in  object  drawing  through  direct  observation. 

By  the  time  the  children  reach  the  third  year  of  school,  Ihey  have  been  trained  to  see  lo  an  extent 
that  would  do  credit  to  grown  people,  and  have  acquired  considerab'e  ability  in  independent  p'ctorial 
expression,  getting  good  composition,  interesting  perspective  efiec's,  fine  action,  good  sizes,  pleasing 
color,  while  some  go  farther  and  get  artistic  results.  Then,  after  a  need  is  felt  for  special  help  in  any 
part  of  the  wurk.  such  as  landscape  backgrounds  or  the  drawing  of  the  figure,  we  take  up  these  sub- 
jects and  give  instruction,  always  findii  g  U>at  it  reacts  upon  ihe  principal  work  very  satisfactorily. 

Iu  the  object  drawing,  we  aim  to  select  objects  that  are  attractive  in  form  and  color,  such  as.flowers- 
fruits,  lanterns,  flags,  Indian  baskets,  and  all  kinds  of  artistic  junk.  We  teach  this  subject  entirely  as  a 
seeing  lesson,  and  strive  to  hav  the  pupils  represent  .truth  ol  form,  truth  of  color,  and  truth  of  light 
and  shade,  and  we  feel  that  those  who  have  the  ability  to  see  correctly,  will  represent  correctly,  without 
being  oblig- d  to  learn  and  apply  principles  of  science.  Some  science  of  perspective,  and  light,  and 
shade  is  learned,  however,  but  only  as  it  has  a  direct  relation  with  the  problem. 

We  have  abindoned  the  pencil  entirely  in  the  lower  grades,  u-ing  it  only  as  an  aid  to  other  media 
in  the  upper  grades,  and  have  substituted  colored  crayons  for  all  pictorial  work. 

We  no  longer  work  in  outline,  as  we  feel  that  the  eyes  see  only  color  in  mass,  so  iu  light  and  shade, 
the  contour  of  the  mass  being  its  limitation ,  and  any  outline  used  to  represent  it  being  an  abstraction. 

We  work  for  spontaneous,  free  expression,  but  this  does  not  mean  that  we  believe  all  spontaneity 
to  be  good,  or  that  our  pupils  work  without  guidance.  On  the  contrary,  we  place  every  exercise  so  that 
the  pupils  will  learn  to  work  methodically,  and  acquire  habits  of  order,  speed,  and  economy.  We  aim 
■  to  create  conditions  that  will  enable  them  to  naturally  drift  into  the  correct  way  of  working,  and  in  this 
manner  help  them  to  avoid  making  mistakes  On  the  other  hand,  we  do  not  consider  a  mistake,  or 
■even  a  failure,  a  serious  thing,  provided  it  has  been  the  means  of  teaching  a  lessou  that  will  prevent  its 
repetition. 

In  the  new  system  we  get  as  much  accuracy  of  form,  and  as  good  technique,  as  we  ever  had  under 
the  old  system.  We  are  able  to  do  very  much  more  w  -rb,  and  in  additiou  to  the  form,  we  now  have 
color  and  aesthetic  appreciation,  which  make  the  subject  interesting  to  b-.th  pupils  and  teacher. 

A  portion  of  each  year  is  given  to  the  study  of  design.  In  the  lower  grades  this  is  done  with  col- 
ored crayons,  while  iu  the  three  highest  grades  we  use  water  colors. 

Here,  again,  the  purpose  is  to  develop  observation,  and  to  gain  some  knowledge  of  art  principles 
governing  design.  Most  of  this  work  is  reproduction  of  historic  ornament,  and  some  original  arrange- 
ments of  its  tlements,  with  designs  for  applie  1  purposes. 

The  course  of  study  for  this  sch  ol  year  provides  for  the  following  work: 

Grade  1.     Spontaneous  story  drawing;  drawing  from  flowers. 

Grade  II,  Spoutaneous  story  drawing  ;  landscape  study  ;  drawiug  from  the  pose  ;  drawing  from 
flowers. 

Grade  III.  Spontaneous  story  drawing  ;  landscape  study;  drawiug  from  the  pose  ;  drawing  from 
flowers;  geometric  design. 

Grade  IV.  Drawing  from  grains  and  grasses  ;  drawing  from  fruits  and  vegetables  ;  drawing  from 
the  pose;  drawing  plaids  and  geometric  desien;  drawing  from  flowers. 

Grade  V.  Drawing  from  fruits  and  vegetables  ;  landscape  composition  ;  drawing  from  the  pose  ; 
drawing  plaids;  drawing  borders  and  center  arrangements;  drawing  from  flowers. 

Grade  VI.  Landscape  composition;  drawing  from  the  pose;  painting  Egyptian  ornament;  drawing 
flowers. 

Grade  VII.  Drawing  from  single  objects,  including  both  cylindrical  and  angular  ;  paiuiing  Egyp- 
tian and  Greek  ornament;  drawing  from  flowers;  applied  design. 

Grade  VIII.  Drawing  from  groups  of  objects,  including  both  cylindrical  and  angular;  painting 
Byzantine  and  Romanesque  ornament ;  drawing  from  flowers;  applitd  design. 


DEPARTMENT   OF   ENGLISH 


THE  APPRECIATION  OF  POETRY 

RAYMOND  M.  ALDEN. 
[Extract.] 

The  problem  of  the  appreciation  of  poetry  is  one  of  the  perpetual  prob- 
lems of  English  scholars  and  teachers.  The  natural  love  of  poetry,  like  the 
love  of  music,  is  found  to  be  limited,  although  the  capacity  for  each  kind  of 
love  is,  perhaps,  universal.  But  while  the  study  of  music,  beyond  certain 
elementary  matters,  is  very  commonly  limited  to  those  snowing  special  taste 
or  gifts  in  that  direction,  the  study  of  poetry  is  —  rightly,  no  doubt  —  a  con- 
stant part  of  the  education  of  all  sorts  of  persons  in  all  grades  of  advance- 
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merit.  We  are  confronted,  then,  with  the  fact  that  notwithstanding  this, 
many  scholars,  many  men  and  women  who  were  once  scholars,  and  even 
some  teachers,  feel  comparatively  little  appreciation  for  poetry  as  distin- 
guished from  prose  literature.  That  is  to  say,  they  may  like  certain  poems, 
but  it  is  not  because  they  are  poems,  but  because  they  contain  pleasant  or 
interesting  ideas.  The  appreciation  of  poetry,  as  such,  like  that  of  music  or 
any  other  art,  is  quite  apart  from  the  intellectual  perception  or  enjoyment  of 
what  it  teaches— its  mere  subject-matter.  Now,  the  beauty  of  all  such  works 
of  art  does  not  really,  of  course,  exist  in  themselves,  but  in  the  eyes  or  ears 
and  minds  of  those  enjoying  them.  We  all  realize  now,  with  but  a  second's 
reflection,  that  a  fine  chord  of  music -does  not  exist  on  the  sheet  of  music- 
paper;  more  than  that,  it  does  not  exist  in  the  piano,  nor  even  in  the  air  that 
carries  the  vibrations;  it  exists  only  in  the  ear  and  brain  of  the  hearer.  De- 
stroy all  ears,  and  the  world  is  empty  of  music,  though  organs  and  orches- 
tras should  play  forever.  In  the  same  way  the  colors  of  a  beautiful  picture 
do  not  exist  on  the  canvas,  in  the  paint,  or  even  in  the  vibrations  of  light 
reflected  from  the  canvas  and  the  paint;  they  exist  only  in  the  eyes  and  brain 
of  the  observer.  Destroy  all  eyes,  and  the  world  is  destitute  of  color,  tho 
the  sun  should  rise  and  set  and  rainbows  be  formed  forever.  These  are  the 
familiar  teachings  of  science.  I  am  reminding  you  of  them  simply  to  apply 
them  to  my  subject.  The  beau*y  of  poetry,  like  that  of  the  other  arts,  does 
not  exist  on  the  printed  page  or  in  the  recited  word,  but  only  in  the  mind  of 
the  hearer.  The  problem  we  have  before  us  is  the  problem  of  making  this 
beauty  more  truly  to  exist  where  it  is  wholly  or  partly  absent 

In  speaking  of  this  problem  I  shall  not  try  to  look  at  it  primarily  from  a 
pedagogical  standpoini;  for  when  it  comes  to  particular  suggestions  about 
teaching,  one  must  consider  the  distinctions  between  various  grades  of  stu- 
dents, and  I  am  not  sufficiently  familiar  with  secondary  school  work  to  ven- 
ture to  enter  that  field.  It  is,  rather,  the  fundamental  aspect  of  the  problem 
that  I  have  in  mind,  that  which  concerns  ourselves  as  well  as  our  scholars; 
for  the  elements  of  appreciation  of  poetry  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  and 
those  on  the  part  of  the  student,  are  quite  the  same.  If  it  means  what  it 
should  to  us,  we  shall  have  gone  a  good  way  toward  making  it  mean  what 
it  should  to  those  that  we  teach.     *     *     * 

I  come  to  a  close  then,  with  a  single  additional  thought  which  I  want  to 
leave  with  you,  as  to  the  purpose  or  aim  of  the  study  and  teaching  of  poetry. 
I  believe  that  the  appreciation  of  poetry  is  not  only  an  element  in  a  liberal 
educatiou,  but  should  be  an  important  force  in  character  and  life.  The  dan- 
ger of  losing  hold  of  the  idealizing  forces  of  thought  and  feeling,  as  it  is  felt 
in  the  present  day  struggle  after  material  good,  is  too  obvious  to  need  em- 
phasis. It  is  in  the  man  or  boy  who  does  not,  or  cannot  appreciate  poetry, 
that  this  danger  is  particularly  strong.  The  hardness  of  temper  which  can- 
not understand  the  poetic,  and  boasts  of  substituting  the  practical  for  the 
imaginative,  is  akin  to  the  hardness  of  temper  which  goes  with  defective 
moral  character.  Balzac  pictures  such  a  character,  carried  to  its  fullest  de- 
velopment, in  the  professor,  who,  when  his  wife,  unable  longer  to  restrain 
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herself  in  the  presence  of  his  unfeeling  attitude,  bursts  into  tears  before  him, 
says:  "Tears?  I  have  analyzed  tears.  They  contain  mucus,  chloride  of 
sodium,  and  a  little  sulphate  of  chalk."  The  other  extreme  of  temper, — too 
many  tears,  too  much  ideality,  too  little  practical  good  sense, —  is,  of  course, 
to  be  desired  no  more  than  this.  It  is  the  business  of  prose  to  minister  to 
what  is  lacking  there.  But  poetry,  of  which  we  are  now  thinking,  has  its 
mission  in  the  development  of  the  imaginative  and  idealizing  forces.  Those 
of  us  to  whom  it  is  given  to  teach  it  have  the  privilege  of  watching  for  the 
growth,  in  ourselves  and  our  students,  of  those  ideals  and  noble  sentiments 
which  will  meet  half  way  the  ideals  and  sentiments  of  the  poets, 
and  make  their  words  the  expression  of  what  is  in  the  reader  as  well 
as  of  what  is  in  the  writer.  In  this  way  poetry  ought  to  stand  as  the  perma- 
nent corrective  of  the  hardening  and  deadening  influences  that  cannot  be 
shut  out  of  life  in  a  work-a-day  world;  the  constant  witness  to  those 

"truths  that  wake 
To  perish  never, 
Which  neither  listlessness,  nor  mad  endeavor, 
Nor  man,  nor  boy, 
Nor  all  that  is  at  enmity  with  joy, 
Can  utterly  abolish  or  destroy  !  " 


Composition  in  Secondary  Schools. 

MISS   MEYRICK. 

The  subject  as  stated  on  the  program  is  a  very  large  one,  and  had  I 
attempted  to  speak  upon  it,  I  could  not  have  hoped  to  do  better  than  to 
recall  to  you  what  has  been  said  so  much  better  than  I  could  say  it,  by  other 
people  —  to  quote  from  Hinsdale  or  the  Thurbers  or  Hans  Buehler  and 
others  who  have  discoursed  so  well  and  wisely  on  this  important  topic. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  the  student  is  well  trained  in  the  structure  of  sen- 
tences and  paragraphs,  has  had  plenty  of  practice  in  analysis  of  essays  by 
well-known  writers,  and  has  specially  studied  the  art  ofjdefinition,  the  ability  to 
write  the  more  elaborate  exposition  will  logically  result;  but  1  do  not  believe 
that  any  amount  of  practice  in  writing  of  original  description  or  narrative  will 
ever  logically  produce  any  such  result.  And  hence,  that  in  neglecting  this 
formal  side  of  the  work,  we  are  doing  injustice,  especially  to  those  who  will 
not  have  any  later  university  training. 

But,  after  all,  the  real  question  for  me,  as  for  any  other  teacher,  is  ho.v 
to  produce  the  best  results  with  the  leist  expenditure  of  time  and  effort  0:1 
the  part  of  both  teacher  and  pupil.  What  proportion  of  time  should  be 
given  to  composition  work,  and  how  can  that  time  best  be  distributed  ? 

In  some  schools  composition  is  taught  as  an  independent  subject  two 
days  in  the  week  and  the  other  three  days  are  given  to  literature,  but  at  a 
different  time  and  possibly  under  a  different  teacher.  In  most  schools,  how- 
ever, as  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  literature  and  composition  are  part  and  parcel 
of  the  same  course,  being  taught  in  the  same  room  and  at  the  same  hour  by 
the  same  teacher,  tho  usually  on  special  days.  This  is  the  plan  that  I  have 
always  followed  up  to  this  year,  but  with  results  that  left  me  highly  dis- 
satisfied, and  for  the  following  reasons: 

First.  I  found  it  impossible  to  make  the  pupils  feel  the  importance  of  these 
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composition  days  and  prepare  for  them  as  carefully  as  for  the  others.  They 
were  in  the  habit  of  devoting  ceriain  siudy  periods  to  the  preparation  of  the 
advance  lesson  in  English  literature  three  days  in  the  week  and  forgot  to 
change  on  the  day  preceding  composition,  or  pretended  to  forget.  Compo- 
sition was  a  secondary  consideration.  In  the  second  place,  it  often  happened 
that  all  were  really  interested  in  the  discussion  of  some  passage,  and  to  have 
to  postpone  the  further  discussion  in  order  to  take  up  a  new  subject  at  our 
next  meeting  was  annoying  to  both  teacher  and  pupil?,  for  we  could  never 
return  to  the  topic  with  any  vim  on  the  second  days  of  meeting.  Lastly.  I 
found  myself  teaching  composition  to  five  different  classes,  all  much  in  the 
same  condition,  all  requiring  practically  the  same  criticisms.  That  meant 
an  average  of  two  hundred  papers  a  week,  outside  of  examinations. 


Composition  in  the  Grades. 

MAT  KBLLEY. 
[Extract! 

The  charge,  now  so  often  heard,  that  chi  dren  in  the  grades  are  not  being 
sufficiently  drilled  in  composition  work  is  not  met  by  the  answer  that  they 
are  daily  and  even  hourly  being  drilled  in  expression  during  the  history,  the 
geography,  or  the  nature  study  period.  Composition  is  not  receiving  its 
proper  attention  if  it  be  merely  correlated  with  some  other  subject,  trained 
and  directed  only  incidentally,  for  assuredly  with  this  method  one  subject  or 
other  must  be  the  incidental,  the  other  the  principal.  Composition  is  a  vital 
and  integral  part  of  our  work  and  must  have  its  regular  place  on  the  program, 
its  own  methods,  its  regular  attention.  It  cannot  be  given  this  due  atten- 
tion if  treated  only  in  connection  with  other  subjects,  for  in  the  hurry  of  the 
school  day  something  is  apt  to  be,  nay  necessarily,  is  pushed  aside — and  is  it 
not  the  incidental,  the  merely  correlated  subject  that,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
must  meet  this  fate  ? 


Composition. 

CHARLES  C.  HILL. 
[Extract] 

Many  things  show  the  increase  in  interest,  during  the  last  few  years,  in 
the  subject  of  composition.  No  meeting  of  teachers  passes  without  a  full 
discussion  of  the  subject;  and,  when  the  public  judge  our  pupils,  the  ability 
to  talk  to  the  point  and  to  write  well  is  the  standard  of  achievement. 

Teachers  everywhere  agree  that  the  aim  of  the  work  in  composition  is  to 
give  to  the  student  the  ability  to  write  readily,  definitely,  and  coherently, 
to  present  to  others  with  accuracy  and  certainty  his  thoughts  as  they  appeal 
to  himself;  and  that  the  only  way  to  acquire  this  ability  is  to  write.  No 
more  modern  or  original  maxim  has  been  discovered  as  a  guide  for  this  work 
than.  "Practice  makes  perfect."  But  how  must  the  practice  be  directed  to 
give  the  pupil  mo-t  fullv  this  coveted  ability  to  write?  The  problem  is  the 
same  in  the  grades  and  in  the  high  school,  and  we  would  make  this  answer 
to  the  question:  By  ever  keeping  in  view  as  the  chief  object  to  be  attained 
not  technique,  but  originality  and  art.  Not  that  we  underestimate  the  value 
ot  iorm,  since,  of  course,  there  can  be  no  artistic  work  without  it;  but  we  do  not 
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believe  that  the  way  to  teach  composition  is  to  hammer  away  primarily  and 
persistently  at  technicalities. 

If  the  artistic  side  of  the  work  is  uppermost  in  the  mind  of  the  teacher, 
her  first  care  will  be  to  arouse  a  keen  interest  in  her  pupils  for  writing.  It 
is  easy  to  do  this,  and  if  the  teaching  of  technical  form  and  details  is  rightly 
done,  there  is  no  reason  why  this  interest  should  ever  be  killed.  In  fact, 
the  traditional  dread  of  composition  writing  has  largely  passed  away  with 
the  poor  teaching  of  the  subject.  All  children  love  stories,  and  they  have  a 
curiosity  in  finding  out  how  a  thing  is  made  or  done;  the  same  inquisitive- 
ness  that  makes  the  small  boy  take  the  wheels  out  of  his  first  watch  will 
make  him  glad  to  understand  the  mechanics  of  any  writing  that  has  a  vital 
interest  for  him.  As  early  as  written  composition  is  possible,  the  child  takes 
almost  as  much  pleasure  in  writing  a  story  as  in  reading  one,  for  the  pleasure 
of  creating  is  added.  In  the  best  teaching  of  music  the  song  comes  first, 
the  notes  afterward;  formerly  we  set  the  little  people  to  shading  spheres  and 
drawing  the  different  aspects  of  cubes  as  a  basis  for  further  work;  now  we 
have  reversed  the  plan,  and  begin  with  something  from  nature,  something 
live,  and  from  this  type  forms  are  gradually  developed  towards  the  end  of 
the  course.  So  in  composition,  if  freedom,  enthusiasm,  and  spontaneity  are 
first  obtained,  the  anxiety  of  the  pupil  that  nothing  within  his  ability  shall 
mar  the  perfectness  of  his  work  will  make  him  eager  to  gain  technical  power. 
This  is  the  teacher's  opportunity.     *     *     * 

If  pupils  are  given  practice  in  writing  in  the  grades,  in  the  manner  which 
I  have  tried  to  indicate,  they  will  come  up  to  the  high  school  prepared  to 
write  clearly,  correctly,  and  with  individuality,  tho  simply.  The  teacher 
will  strive  to  keep  the  ability  of  the  pupil  to  appreciate  in  advance  of  his 
ability  to  perform.  When  maturity  of  thought  comes,  the  pupils,  having 
had  the  training  of  which  I  have  spoken,  will  have  the  judgment  to  treat 
serious  topics  in  the  dignified  manner  demanded  by  the  subjects  and  will 
finish  their  course  able  to  express  themselves  not  only  with  correctness,  but 
with  increased  force  of  individuality  and  power  of  suggestion. 


HIGH  SCHOOL  DEPARTMENT 


TRAINING  PUPILS  HOW  TO   STUDY 

C  D.  SNYDER. 

[Extract. J 

In  the  matter  of  training  high  school  pupils  how  to  study,  the  science 
subjects  have  a  distinct  advantage  over  other  studies.  A  Latin  or  history 
lesson  is  ordinarily  assigned  to  be  prepared  by  the  pupil  outside  of  the  class- 
room; the  work  in  the  classroom  consists  chiefly  of  finding  out  how  well  the 
pupil  prepared  his  lesson,  of  adding  some  further  matter  for  consideration, 
of  telling  pupils  what  they  could  not  find  out  for  themselves,  and  of  assign- 
ing a  lesson  for  t!  e  next  recitation.  The  teacher  is  concerned  with  getting 
response  from  the  class,  rather  than  from  individuals;  with  training  pupils 
how  to  recite,  rather  than  how  to  study.  Under  such  conditions  pupils 
quickly  learn  how  to  be  glib  and  alert;  they  learn  how  to  study  their  teacher, 
the  value  of  making  a  bit,  how  to  bluff  and  wheedle,  how  to  make  excuses. 
In  short,  they  learn  to  live  by  their  wits. 

The  recitation,  from  the  lowest  grades  up,  is  largely  a  training  in  mim- 
icry.    Training  to  imitate,  and  to  live  by  one's  wits,  indeed,  is  the  chief 
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training  the  pupil  gets  out  of  the  recitation.  Such  training  is  not  to  be  dep- 
recated. It  fits  the  pupil  well  for  the  "conventional  life  he  is  destined  to  lead. 
Indeed,  this  training  is  the  source  of  the  great  socializing  power  that  our 
school  system  is  being  given  credit  for  at  the  present  time.  But,  however 
this  may  be,  it  is  hardly  this  that  we  mean  when  we  speak  of  training  high 
school  pupils  how  to  study.  High  school  study  should  mean  more  than 
mimicry  and  living  by  one's  wits.  And  yet  the  high  school  recitation,  if  it 
is  at  all  interesting,  is  often  nothing  more  than  a  social  function  —  a  sort  of 
high  tea.  Of  course,  any  recitation,  if  it  is  dull,  can  be  characterized  only 
as  a  criminal  hold-up  on  the  part  of  one  person,  the  teacher. 

Now  science  subjects  are  taught  for  the  most  part  by  the  laboratory 
method.  Here  few  lessons  are  assigned  to  be  prepared  outside  of  the  class- 
room. Tasks  are  assigned  to  pupils  to  be  studied  and  worked  out  und;rthe 
direct  guidance  of  the  teacher.  It  is  at  once  apparent  that  this  method  af- 
fords a  real  opportunity  for  the  pupil  to  be  actually  trained  how  to  study. 
The  teacher  in  the  laboratory  is  not  concerned  with  the  question  as  to 
whether  the  pupil  has  studied,  but  chiefly  with  the  question  as  to  how  he 
studies,  and  therefore  makes  it  his  business  chiefly  to  deal  with  methods  of 
individual  attack.  Iu  doing  this,  each  pupil  is  set  to  work  at  an  exercise, 
without  reference  as  to  what  other  pupils  in  the  laboratory  are  doing.  He 
need  not  concern  himself  with  what  others  are  thinking  of,  or  what  progress 
they  are  making.  Here  is  a  chance  for  the  complete  cycle  of  logical  thought 
to  work  itself  out  in  the  mind  of  every  pupil.  His  thought  may  be  more 
complete  because  the  time  element  is  more  elastic.  If  Mary  makes  her  ob- 
servations and  solves  the  problem  they  present  in  a  less  time,  John  is  not 
robbed  of  the  chance  of  doing  the  same  thing  with  his  own  mind  by  Mary 
getting  up  and  reciting  all  about  it  prematurely.  Or  if  John  is  slow  be- 
cause his  methods  are  faulty,  Mary  is  not  held  back  and  compelled  to  wait 
until  John  sees  light  ahead  of  him.  Indeed,  while  the  teacher  has  been  help- 
ing John  over  his  difficulties,  Mary  has  gone  ahead  and  encounters  a  diffi- 
culty herself  which  needs  the  teacher's  assistance.  And  by  that  time,  too, 
the  teacher  is  ready  to  give  Mary  some  attention. 

Training    Pupils    to    Study. 

E.  C.    MOORE,  UNIVERSITY  OK  CALIFORNIA.. 

I  want  to  speak,  first,  of  the  importance  of  training  pupils  to  study.  To  do  this,  let  me  speak  of 
the  product.  I  shall  never  forget  an  incident  which  impressed  the  value  of  this  training  upon  me.  We 
were  driving  a  hired  team  through  a  country  district  in  western  Pennsylvania,  about  ten  miles  from 
home,  one  morning  about  two  o'clock,  when,  of  a  sudden,  one  of  the  horses  kicked  the  tongue  from  the 
wagon.  After  some  hours  of  counsel  and  effort  we  succeeded  in  disposing  of  the  wreck  and  returning 
the  horses  to  their  owner.  As  we  were  walking  home  in  the  gray  light  of  the  morning,  my  companion, 
a  college  man,  said.  "I  have  found  that  the  value  of  a  college  training  is  most  apparent  at  times  like 
this.''  While  the  untrained  person  would  be  overcome  and  stupefied  by  the  new  situation  which  presents 
itself  so  suddenly,  and  would  not  know  where  to  take  hold  to  right  it,  the  college  man  has  been  trained 
in  methods  of  attack,  and  generally  succeeds  in  bringing  order  out  of  chaos.  No  matter  what  we  may 
name  it,  this  training  in  methods  of  attack  is  the  chief  business  of  education.  The  student  of  law  is  not 
sent  to  the  law  school  to 'earn  the  law,  but  to  learn  whereto  find  it,  and  how  to  interpret  it.  and  apply 
it.  There  was  a  time  in  the  history  of  law  when  the  doctors  looked  upon  the  matter  differently.  The 
authorities  being  a  few  in  number,  would  be  of  much  service  to  men,  they  thought,  if  they  would 
classify  and  formulate  the  law  for  them.    So  the  doctors  set  about  adjudging  all  the  hypothetical  cases 
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which  they  could  invent,  in  order  that  practicing  lawyers  would  have  nothing  to  do  but  apply  their  de- 
cisions to  cases  as  they  arose,  but  they  soon  found  that  the  world  soul  had  more  ability  to  mix  cases  than 
they,  and  were  forced  to  be  content  not  to  impart  a  body  of  cut  aud  dry  knowledge  to  their  students' 
but.  rather,  to  prepare  them  to  handle  the  unmanageable  new  cases  a-,  they  arose, —to  make  decis  ons, 
rather  than  offer  ready  made  ones.  The  student  of  medicine  does  not  get  by  heart  all  possible  instances 
of  pathological  disturbance,  with  the  prescriptions  which  have  been  found  to  be  serviceable  for  them, 
and  then  proceed  to  practice.  He  is  furnished  to  deal  with  unknown  c^ses.  The  student  of  science  is 
not  uiged  to  get  the  log  ot  scientific  discovery  by  heart.  He  is  not  trained  to  know  the  body  of  scientific 
facts  off-hand,  but  he  is  traiued  to  make  them.  Indeed,  one  might  say,  somewhat  paradoxically,  that 
the  prime  object  ot  education  is  not  to  make  men  get  lessons,  but  to  forget  them;  not  to  make  them  con- 
scious of  a  world  offsets,  but  having  first  made  them  conscious  of  facts,  to  so  thoroly  habituate  them  in 
responding  to  them,  that  their  responses  &hall  become  an  o-ganic  part  of  their  being. 

The  business  of  education  is  to  furnish  the  pupil  with  a  system  of  structural  habits  which  will  con- 
trol him— torespoud  to  the  demands  of  society.  The  teacher  may  approach  his  task  from  two  stand- 
points. He  may  have  regard  for  the  stimulus  which  he  employs  —  lo  presentation,  or  the  action  of  the 
teaching  material,  of  whatever  kind,  upon  the  pupil,  or  he  may  have  regard  for  what  the  pupil  does 
with  the  presented  material;  in  other  words,  for  his  reaction  to  it.  In  psychological  terms,  he  may  treat 
it  from  the  sensory  or  motor  side.  The  problem  which  we  have  lo  treat  is  a  motor  problem  —  how  affect 
the  pupil  so  as  to  enable  him  to  respond  in  the  most  profitable  fashion  to  the  stimulus  of  the  written 
■  word,  or  the  spoken  word,  or  the  acted  word,  in  short,  to  the  sensory  material  of  whatever  kind;  but  its 
answer  is  to  be  found  in  applying  adequate  sensory  material.  All  education  has  these  two  aspects —  a 
new  center  of  activity,  which  is  taking,  and  a  body  of  social  acts  —  of  experiments  which  the  race  has 
performed  advantageously.  It  is  the  problem  of  education  to  bring  the  new  activity  to  lake  that  turn 
to  run  Ih  it  way  which  the  experimenting  of  the  past  has  found  to  be  socially  profitable.  The  advan- 
tageous experiments  ol  the  race  are  written  down  inll.e  course  of  study  —  the  activity  which  is  to  be 
socially  mediated  through  them,  is  the  student  — the  pupil,  the  learner,  or  whatever  you  may  choose  to 
eall  him.  I  have  a  reason  for  speaking  of  the  course  of  study  as  a  body  of  racial  experiments— of  things 
done  —  and  of  the  pupil  as  an  activity.  We  are  too  apt  to  think  of  the  wisdom  of  the  past  :>s  something 
that  "just  came"  to  it  in  moments  of  Divine  favor,  or  by  happy  accident,  or,  at  any  rate,  just  came  to  us, 
and  that  each  individual  need  only  present  himself,  without  prejudice,  in  a  properly  passive  condition, 
and,  of  its  own  accord,  will  enter  his  soul  and  illuminate  him.  But  the  race  had  to  do  something,  many 
times  with  sweat  of  blood,  in  order  to  get  every  piece  of  its  knowledge,  and  we  have  schools  today  in 
order  that  we  may  not  have  to  go  lo  the  same  terrible  expense  to  get  it,  or  lacking  that,  to  the  more  ter- 
rible expense  of  doing  without  it.  The  whole  world,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  scholar,  is  one  vast  hu- 
man laboratmy,  and  fortunately,  some  of  us  of  the  workers  in  it  have  kept  note  books  of  their  experi- 
ments, so  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  repeat  all  ol  them.  To  study  is  to  repeat  these  experiments  in 
imagination,  to  get  the  picture  without  getting  the  pain.  Our  question  is,  how  is  this  possible  ?  How 
get  the  proper  images?  What  must  the  pupil  dj  in  order  to  have  them?  I  wish,  in  place  of  telling  you 
how  this  may  be  done,  I  might  say,  "  come  and  see,"  for  I  could  lake  you  to  the  classrooms  of  three  or 
four  high  school  teachers  where  the  thing  is  done  as  successfully  as  I  can  conceive.  In  these  days  of  sci- 
entific experimenting  the  recognized  means  of  getting  knowledge  of  every  kind  should  be  attendance 
at  a  laboratory.  The  teacher  who  wants  to  know  how  subjects  may  be  taught  well  should  be  sent  to  see 
them  taught  well.  Some  teachers  recognize  this  fact,  but  as  a  rule,  teachers  are  not  encouraged  to  get 
their  technical  knowledge  in  this  way,  and  school  authorities  do  not  allow  them  to  arrange  their  fr«.e 
time  so  that  they  can  visit  to  advantage.  With  a  little  lime  I  think  I  could  show  you  that  visitation  of 
schools  was  a  better  established  principle  in  the  ninth  century  than  it  is  today.  Our  conduct  in  this  re- 
gard is  ouly  another  illustration  of  the  fact  that  we  are  prone  to  talk  about  things  ralher  than  to  do 
them. 

In  the  first  place,  I  conceive  that  no  one  can  render  better  service  to  education  lhau  by  attempting 
to  define  some  of  iis  commonest  terms.  One  cannot  box  his  compass  without  regard  to  any  educational 
problem,  until  he  knows  what  these  terms  mean.  Among  them  there  are  none  which  so  much  need 
careful  definition  as  the  words  "  discipline  "  and  "  training."  What  is  it  to  discipline  the  :uiud  ?  What 
is  it  to  train  the  pupil?  What  do  you  mean  by  these  terms?  As  nearly  as  I  can  make  out,  to  train  a 
body  of  ideas  is  to  form  habits  of  coordinated  reaction,  with  an  apperception  mass  sufficiently  rich  and 
varitd  to  start  these  habits  working  in  and  to  readjust  them  to  the  constantly  changing  situations  of 
life.  To  form  the  strongest  possible  habits  they  must  be  formed  through  whole-souled  exercises.  If  you 
wish  to  train  a  pupil  to  bring  his  whole  mental  machinery  to  work  upon  a  given  problem,  the 
only  way  lo  do  it  is  by  allowing  that  mental  machinery  to  get  into  the  habit  of  working  as  a  whole.  The 
material  which  we  have  to  work  upon  to  start  with  is  the  body  of  impulses,  habits,  and  ideas  —  in  short, 
the  interests  in  which  the  pupils  mind  is  when  he  comes  into  our  caie.  Given  these  active  interests,  I 
conceive  that  the  problem  of  training  to  study  is  nothing  more  than  that  of  ministering  to  their  normal 
development —  is  nothing  more  than  putting  the  appropriate  material  in  the  way  of  the  pupil.  The 
teacher  does  not  have  to  get  inside  the  pupil's  mental  mechanism  and  do  any  burnishing  or  repair  work 
there  —  he  does  not  have  to  perform  any  mental  jugglery  on  the  outside  to  reconstruct  the  psychical  ma- 
chinery of  the  student.  He  does  not  have  to  develop  powers  or  processes.  All  that  he  has  to  do  is  sim- 
ply to  let  them  develop  themselves.  I  have  come  to  believe  pretty  thoroly  in  Frcebel's  conception  of 
education  as  mental  gardening  —  a  making  way  for  the  developing  mind — not  a  making  it  develop.  So 
my  first  point  is, —  the  proper  way  to  train  pupils  to  study  is  to  permit  them  to  study;  to  allow  them  to 
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solve  llieir  own  problems;  to  sunouud  Ihem  with  situations  in  which  Ihey  may  have  problems,  and  may 
iucreas;i I  question  bringing  and  question  solving  experience.  Anid  this  is  practically  the  sum  of  my 
knowledge  on  the  subject.  But  this  rather  oracular  interpretation  of  facts  needs  itself  to  be  iulerpreted. 
Do  a  1  pupis  have  problems?  The  most  distinguished  of  Roman  schoolmasters  has  said  that  dull  and 
unteachable  minds  are  not  more  commonly  produced  by  nature  than  are  deformed  bodies.  The  human 
mind  is,  by  uature,  a  problem  solvrr  —  on  its  sensory  side  it  is  curious  — on  its  motor  side  it  is  construct 
ive,  and  all  normal  minds  are  so.  In  these  days  of  the  new  education  we  are  beginning  to  realize  how 
true  Quintillian's  statement  is:  that  curiosity  and  self-questioning  are  human  instincts  that,  like  sight 
and  taste,  need  "only  opportunity  to  trair.  themselves.  As  thedays  go  by,  we  hear  less  and  le.-s  of  the 
lazy  boy  and  the  perversely  unteachable  pupil,  for  the  one  is  sent  to  the  physician,  and  the  other,  if  he 
retaius  that  character,  is  sent  to  another  kind  of  school.  The  teacher  is  not  expected  to  make  bricks 
without  straw,  least  of  all  to  become  an  enchanter  in  order  to  do  so.  But  you  will  say:  "  You  are  de- 
claring that  there  is  no  problem  of  traiug  to  study."  There  is  a  problem,  and  a  very  serious  one.  but  it 
belongs,  as  Herbert  declared,  to  the  teacher.  Nature  .provides  us  with  impulsive,  active  beings,  who 
do,  and  remember  what  they  do,  and  use  that  remembrance,  or  idea,  as  a  guide  to  further  action,  and  in 
other  conditions,  get  another  result,  which  means  another  idea  — a  mental  conflict.  Such  ideas  are 
mental  hungers,  not  mental  satisfactions,  and  most,  if  not  all  ideas,  are  of  this  kind  — are  dynamic,  not 
static;  are  mental  wants,  not  possessions.  To  remember  a  benefit  is  to  want  to  repeat  it— to  remember  a  pain 
is  to  want  to  escape  it.  The  active  nature  of  thechild  reachiugout  in  the  dtrection  of  its  own  experience 
striving  to  get  further  experience  of  a  kindred  sort  is  interest.  Unfortunately  for  our  practice,  through 
carelessness,  we  often  put  the  cart  before  the  horse  in  pedagogical  matters.  We  talk  of  making  the 
child  interested  in  the  subject  matter  which  is  presented.  Instead,  we  should  talk  of  making  ourse.ves 
interested  in  the  child's  experience,  and  furthering  it.  I  dwell  upon  this  fact  for  I  am  thoroly  convinced 
that  the  whole  matter  of  training  to  study  consists  in  permitting  one  to  study  —  in  so  preparing  condi- 
tions that  the  activity  of  the  child,  which  we  do  not  make,  but  which  is  there  already,  may  outlet  itself 
in  well  coordinated  paths  of  discharge,  rather  than  dissipate  itself  through  mutually  hindering  paths. 
What  I  mean  is  this.  The  impulsive  nature  of  the  pupil  has  already  made  for  itself  certain  ends,  has  al- 
ready defined  itself  in  certain  interests,  when  he  comes  to  school.  Some  of  these  interests  are  strong, 
others  are  weak.  .The  teacher  must  appeal  to  them  —  he  can't  teach  unless  he  does.  Suppose  he  appeal 
to  the  weaker  ones.  The  child's  attention  is  divided.  He  siudies  because  he  wants  to  keep  up  with  his 
tellow^students,  or  to  please  the  teacher,  orto  obey  his  parents.  But  all  the  while  he  is  doing  something 
else  just  because  he  likes  to  do  it,  because  the  activity  involved  pleases  him,  for  a  primary,  not  for  a  sec- 
ondary reason.  His  experiences  are  not  being  knit  together,  but  are  being  knit  apart.  He  is  having  a 
little  training  in  social  compliance.  Aside  from  this,  his  thinking  is  not  being  trained  at  all  —  goes  its 
own  way  —  takes  the  longer  course  of  working  out  for  itself  the  experiments  of  the  race,  rather  than 
the  shorter  course  of  watching  these  experiments,  or  doing  them  by  proxy.  He  is  not  trained  at  all, 
save  in  deception.  He  goes  through  life  carrying  two  lives  —  and  what  is  socially  the  most  importaut 
one,  is,  with  him,  only  a  side  line.  Is  he  a  sife  man  in  society?— this  man  who  has  been  trained  to  obey 
the  law  when  the  eyes  of  his  intimates  are  upon  him,  but  to  do  as  he  pleases  without  having  felt  what 
good  men  please,  as  soon  as  formal  restraint  is  absent.  His  social  self  has  been  trained  just  a  little— his 
spiritual  self  not  at  all.  And  this  is  all  due  to  the  fact  that  his  strong  native  interests  were  not  used  in 
the  school— were  not  given  an  opportunity  to  build  themselves  into  a  rich  aud  orderly  experience,  but 
were  actually  sent  out  into  the  world  to  make  their  own  way.  And  just  this  thing  happens  wherever 
pupils  are  allowed  to  feel  that  the  school  is  a  burden  arbitrarily  placed  upon  them— that  it  is  a  kind  of 
prison  to  which  \oung  persons  are  consigned  to  keep  them  out  of  the  way,  and  that  the  world  outside  It 
is  ever  so  much  more  genuine  aud  desirable  than  it  is  Can  you  train  pupils  to  study  under  these  condi- 
tions?   I  fear  not. 

Their  problems  are  not  answered  here.  Their  wants  are  not  satisfied  here.  Here  they  do  someone's 
else  work,  and  that  is  drudgery.  And  with  all  respect  for  those  who  believe  in  crucifying  the  will,  drudgery 
never  saved  a  soul  yet. 

Training  to  study  consists  in  supplying  the  work  that  is  wanted  in  that  order  in  which  its  greatest  value 
shall  appear.  The  child  comes  with  interests,  and  the  sole  and  only  business  of  the  teacher  is  to  supply 
those  interests  With  enriching  opportunities  to  enable  them  to  fortify,  or  destroy  themselves.  If  this  is 
done,  habits  of  orderly  action  will  be  fixed;  the  body  of  experiences,  the  apperceptive  mass,  will  he  reorgan- 
ized and  increased;  in  other  words,  interests  will  grow  in  quantity  and  quality.  Again,  the  teacher  does  not 
have  to  construct  or  modify  the  mental  structure  of  the  pupil.  Just  as  the  teacher  of  gymnastics  takes  the 
body  that  is  offered  and  puts  it  to  the  proper  work,  and  lets  its  processes  do  the  rest,  so  must  the  trainer  of 
the  mind  treat  the  mind.  But  the  trainer  of  the  body  must  know  what  kind  of  work  the  body  demands,  and 
so  must  the  trainer  of  the  mind.  I  have  noticed  that  great  men,  when  they  take  the  world  into  their  confi- 
dence, and  attempt  to  describe  their  early  lives,  are  in  the  habit  of  saying:  ''  The  turning  point  in  my  life 
was  when  I  came  under  the  influence  of  Mr.  X.  He  supplied  me  with  just  what  I  needed.  Whatever  of  suc- 
cess I  have  had  is  due  to  the  direction  which  he  gave  me.  He  put  me  in  the  right  way,  and  everything  else 
came  of  itself."  What  we  need  to  do  in  order  to  perform  such  service  is  to  give  more  attention  to  the  mental 
makeup  of  our  students.  We  need  to  know  what  interests  they  bring  with  them.  We  ought  to  be  as  fa- 
miliar with  them  as  with  the  course  of  study.  The  study  of  psychology  .particularly  the  study  of  genetic  psychol- 
ogy, or  child  study,  has  done  much,  and  will  do  more,  to  make  us  familiar  with  the  behavior  of  the  developing 
mind.  But  we  do  not  use  its  principles  properly.  We  treat  them,  when  we  refer  to  them  at  all,  as  telling 
us  the  whole  tale,  whereas,  we  should  treat  them  as  the  physician  does  the  principles  of  medicine,  i.  e., 
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as  of  greatest  value  after  a  careful  diagnosis  has  been  made.  We  simply  cannot  train  without  making  this 
diagnosis.  To  do  it,  we  must  have  more  personal  intercourse  with  each  of  our  students.  The  English 
method  of  higher  education  has  lessons  for  us  in  this  one  particular,  if  not  in  others.  Undoubtedly  the  time 
will  comb  when  the  student  of  the  history  of  education  will  look  back  upon  our  efforts  with  that  pitying  com- 
miseration with  which  we  regard  the  educational  methods  of  the  early  Jesuits,  and  he  will  say  of  us,  with 
ill-disguised  scorn,  "  They  tried  to  teach  wholesale."  I  do  not  believe,  as  interpreters  of  Rousseau  maintain, 
that  he  believed  in  giving  a  life  for  a  life,  but  if  a  life  is  to  be  given  at  all,  I  do  not  see  why  it  might  not  be 
given  for  a  good  cause  rather  than  for  a  bad  one.  There  is  no  one  who  has  taught  but  believes  that  there  is 
a  workable  number  of  pupils,  having  which,  he  can  come  into  close  touch  with  them  and  be  of  great  service 
to  them,  while  to  exceed  this  number  is  to  keep  school  —  not  to  teach.  We  need  a  larger  knowledge  of  the 
interests  of  our  pupils,  in  order  that  we  may  further  these  interests,  and  so  make  them  to  develop  strong 
controlling  habits  to  assist  them  in  their  contact  with  the  world.  But  we  do  not  use  the  knowledge  which 
we  already  have  of  their  interests.  The  child  is  pre-eminently  interested  in  the  doings  of  men  abouthim.  and 
in  the  meaning  of  their  deeds.  It  is  the  thing  which  he  has  seen  —  which  he  can  picture,  and  through  which 
he  can  imagine  deeds  more  remote.  In  spite  of  all  the  advice  already  given  to  this  effect,  we  do  not  sufficiently 
avail  ourselves  of  this  social  interest.  Possibly  the  high  schools  are  more  at  fault  in  this  particular  than  are 
the  schools  of  lower  grade.  Mathematics  is  still  too  abstrast  a  science.  History  deals  too  much  with  the 
past.  The  languages  are  not  means  of  finding  what  was  expressed,  or  of  expressing  anything.  Even  the 
modern  ones  are  rather  dead,  while  the  study  of  literature  is  an  exercise.  The  sciences  could  hardly  be  so 
cutaway  from  life,  but  they,  too,  have  had  their  measure  of  violence  done  them.  This  is  not  a  criticism 
which  I  am  making  on  your  work.  It  is  a  confession,  in  which  I  mean  to  implicate  you  if  I  can.  We  must 
all  of  us  set  about  to  make  more  of  the  blood  of  present  day  vitality  flow  in  these  subjects,  or  we  shall  not 
train  for  life,  (and  may  I  say,  somewhat  parenthetically,  there  is  no  other  kind  of  training  which  is  worth 
while,  if  the  university,  or  any  other  institution,  or  influence,  desires  at  your  hand  a  training  which  does  not 
fit  for  society,  there  is  only  one  thing  to  be  done,  and  that  is  to  have  done  with  it,  for  it  not  only  causes  you 
to  do  the  wrong  thing,  but  it  keeps  you  from  doing  the  right  thing),  the  one  thing  needful  at  the  present 
time,  which  is  to  bend  all  your  energies  to  giving  all  of  your  training  the  maximum  of  social  experience. 
But  perhaps  the  university  is  asking  you  to  prepare  for  life. 

But  there  are  other  ways  in  which  we  hinder  interests  from  developing  as  they  might.  Books  maybe 
written  in  two  ways:  First,  they  may  recount,  step  by  step,  the  way  in  which  a  related  body  of  knowledge 
has  developed,  with  a  statement  of  all  the  occasions  and  chances  which  ushered  in  this  or  that  phase  of  the 
subject  —  in  detailing  it  thus  they  would  follow  the  order  of  human  need.  Ortheymay  be  written  in  another 
way.  The  subject  having  once  been  worked  out,  men  have  seen  fit  to  shorten  and  to  rearrange  its  parts  —  to 
write  its  long  band  in  short  hand  —  to  reduce  it  to  an  abbreviated  system  for  use.  The  difference  between 
the  development  of  mathematics,  and  the  formulation  and  arrangement  of  the  parts  of  that  subject  as  it  is 
presented  in  present  day  lexl-books.  or  better,  between  science  written  in  the  order  of  dis- 
covery, and  as  a  dateless  and  motionless  body  of  facts,  will  illustrate  what  I  have  in  mind.  I 
believe  that  text-books  should  be  written,  and  teaching  conducted  in  laige  part,  according  to 
the  need  rather  than  according  in  the  order  of  use.  That  the  history  of  any  subject  is.  after 
aH,  the  best  approach  to  it,  not  because  it  explains  why  men  of  the  past  wanted  it,  but  because 
it  explains  why  we  want  it  today,  what  it  is  worth,  and  what  it  is.  For  all  these  things  which 
we  call  sciences  did  not  come  by  chance,  but  from  the  need  of  men,  and  if  they  cometo 
us  as  ends  instead  of  means  without  our  having  need  of  them,  they  are  worthless  to  us,  and  do 
not  occupy  us  vitally. 

In  order  to  train  pupils  successfully  teachers  should  study  psychology,  but  they  should 
also  study  logic,  for  it  offers  a  training  in  directness,  definiteness,  and  exactness  which  no  other 
subject  offers.  Children  are  in  the  habit  of  setting  rather  definite  ends  for  themselves — men 
are  in  the  habit  of  attempting  definite  tasks  —  but  the  work  of  the  school  is,  as  a  rule,  far  too 
indefinite  in  the  minds  of  the  pupils  to  be  of  the  greatest  value  to  them.  I  take  it  that  more 
pupils  are  discouraged  because  they  do  not  know  what  is  wanted  of  them  than  for  any  other 
reason.  It  is  not  enough  that  the  teacher  knows  what  is  to  be  done ;  the  pupil  also  must  have 
a  definite  aim  in  mind.  Prof.  Dewey  has  said:  ll  Perhaps  in  no  one  particular  would  it  be  so 
easy  to  introduce  a  general  improvement  in  methods  of  instruction  as  in  precisely  this  point; 
seeing  to  it  that  the  child  always  has  a  clear  consciousness  of  the  question  to  be  worked  out,  or 
point  to  be  gained,  before  starting  either  to  the  study  of  his  lesson,  or  recitation  upon  it.  In 
higher  work  a  step  further  in  mental  freedom  may  be  taken.  The  student  may  now  direct  his 
attention,  not  only  with  reference  to  practical  ends,  and  with  reference  to  clearly  conceived 
questions,  but  may  undertake  to  formulate  the  problems  themselves."  Attention  to  the  log- 
ical side  of  teaching  will  not  only  call  for  direct  problems  and  direct  methods.of  attacking 
them — it  will  also  train  the  pupils  in  arranging  their  results,  in  picking  out  the  more  valuable 
from  the  less  valuable ;  in  short,  it  will  give  them  mental  perspective  —  a  scale  of  values  with 
which  to  measure  experience,  and  this  is  the  best  result  of  all.  The  man  must  know  the  order 
of  use. 

But  in  order  that  the  given  interests  may  develop  into  a  well-ordered  body  of  experiences 
which,  because  it  is  well-arranged,  will  function  in  an  orderly  fashion,  and  this  I  conceive  to  be 
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the  best  result  of  training  to  study.  The  pupil's  interests  must  not  only  be  considered,  and 
the  proper  material  furnished  him,  but  he  must  do  something  with  it  —a  trying  and  testing— 
to  make  it  his  own.  Of  late  years  the  university  method  of  constructive  study  has  been  car- 
ried down  ilnough  all  the  grades.  By  the  university  method,  I  mean  the  leaching  of  subjects, 
not  books.  Permitting  the  pupils  to  do  a  large  part  of  the  work  for  themselves  without  the 
explicit  directions  of  a  given  text-book,  and  without  a  given  system  of  crutches  to  take  away 
every  possibility  of  originality,  every  zest  to  inventiveness,  every  element  of  discovery  t^nd 
surprise  connected  with  the  aubject.  If  they  study  mathematics,  permit  them  to  solve  their 
own  problems,  and  do  not  make  them  impossibly  hard.  If  they  study  languages,  let  them  find 
out  something  of  the  life  which  used  them;  and  do  not  use  a  text  whose  notes  supply  every- 
thing. If  they  study  history  and  literature,  allow  them  to  use  the  library  freely,  and  do  not  re- 
fer them  to  only  one  encyclopedia,  but  to  many  books,  that  they  may  get  different  views  and 
make  judgments  for  themselves.  This  line  of  advice  is  not  necessary  in  regard  to  the  sciences 
for  we  are  already  persuaded  that  they  must  be  taught  in  a  laboratory.  My  point  is  that  there 
must  be  a  laboratory  teaching  of  every  subject.  In  so  far  as  is  possible  its  material  must  be 
labored  over,  hunted  for,  examined,  estimated  and  verified.  Above  all  things,  permit  the  pupil 
to  do  his  own  thinking,  and  put  questions  and  problems  enough  in  his  way  to  require  him  to 
do  it.  One  develops  as  he  has  responsibility  thrust  upon  him.  Some  teachers  think  that  the 
recitation  must  have  an  artistic  finish — that  if  the  pupil  halts  in  his  demonstration,  or  his  state- 
ments, the  next  step  must  be  supplied  him.  The  success  of  a  teacher  may  be  determined  from 
his  use  of  the  word  "why?"  It  is  his  duty,  and  his  whole  duty,  to  give  opportunity  for  inter- 
ests to  develop,  and  in  no  way  can  he  train  the  natural  scientific  interest  so  successfully  as  by 
-challenging  it  constantly  in  this  way.  Teach  every  subject  as  a  pragmatic  science.  We  hear 
■much  in  these  days  of  the  superior  training  value  of  science.  It  is  not  true  that  science  offers 
a  better  opportunity  for  the  study  of  :ause  and  effect  —  for  training  to  think,  than  do  the  other 
subjects  of  the  course  of  study.  There  is  not  a  step  in  mathematics,  not  a  fact  in  history,  not 
a  line  in  literature,  that  does  not  follow  from  its  why  as  certainly  as  do  material  changes  which 
are  studied  in  science.  Science  is  easier  taught,  and  therefore  is  better  taught.  It  is  not  es- 
sentially superior  in  subject-matter,  but  has,  let  us  hope,  the  temporary  advantage  of  a  better 
treatment.  To  train  to  study  is  to  allow  the  given  interests  of  the  pupil  to  beget  for  him  a 
richly  varied  apperception  mass  —  to  develop  into  a  many-sided  interest,  and  to  do  so  in  an 
orderly  and  consistent  fashion.  The  content  cannot  be  separated  from  the  form  in  the  matter. 
Habits  of  unified  reaction  cannot  be  built  up  save  by  having  experiences  that  call  out  unified 
xeactions.  If  to  study  successfully  means  to  give  one's  whole  being  to  the  matter,  one  must 
learn  to  do  it  by  habituating  his  whole  being  to  respond  under  conditions  in  which  it  can  do  so. 
To  study  successfully  is  to  give  as  nearl  y  total  attention  to  the  problem  in  hand  as  may  be.  and 
only  the  habit  of  giving  undivided  attention  will  lead  to  it.  The  best  way  to  develop  this 
habit  is  to  permit  the  students  to  get  into  the  habit  of  giving  an  undivided  attention  Lacking 
this  there  are  certain  pathological  rules  which  may  be  of  service.  An  experience  is  more 
likely  to  get  into  consciousness  if  two  senses  are  employed  in  getting  it,  than  if  only  one  get 
it.  If  one  hears  a  lecture  he  will  get  it  more  clearly  if  he  consciously  repeats  the  words  to 
himself  as  he  hears  them.  The  more  we  do  with  things  the  more  they  become  ours.  One  can 
set  himself  to  watch  his  wandering  mind  and  call  it  back  to  its  work.  Then  there  is  a  litera- 
ture of  method  which  I  imagine  a  teacher  could  very  profitably  employ  to  help  his  pupils—  to 
read  how  Socrates,  Roger  Bacon,  Leonardo  de  Vinci,  or  Francis  Bacon,  or  better  still,  in  his 
own  words,  how  Des  Cartes  set  himself  to  work,  cannot  but  be  of  service  to  high  school  pupils. 
But  the  best  way  to  train  students  to  study  is  to  have  them  trained  by  a  teacher  who  is  himself 
a  student,  for  his  attitude  is  a  guide  and  a  pattern,  and  his  enthusiasm  is  contagious,  while  he 
alone  who  is  himself  an  investigator  will  be  able  to  measure  out  their  meat  to  them  according 
to  their  need. 


How  to  Get  Pupils  to  Study  Latin. 

S.  HORATIO  COGSWELL. 
[Extract! 

The  pupils  who  study  L,atin  are  of  two  classes:  (i)  Those  that  have  a 
liking  for  the  subject  for  its  own  sake,  or  are  studying  it  for  the  purpose  of 
self-improvement  and  self-culture,  having  thus  in  mind  the  benefits  to  be 
derived. 
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(2)  Those  who  have  little  or  no  interest  in  the  language  itself  or  its 
benefits,  but  are  taking  it  thru  some  form  of  compulsion:  whether  it  be  thru 
the  desire  of  their  parents,  the  requirements  of  the  school  where  the)'  study, 
or  requirements  that  must  be  met  in  the  futurej  as  for  example,  entrance 
requirements  at  some  university. 

Each  pupil  should,  if  possible,  be  required  to  answer  some  questions  daily, 
for  the  active  part  in  the  recitation  is  that  most  likely  to  arouse  his  interest. 

To  give  variety  to  the  work  and  to  train  the  ear,  the  pupils  may  at  fre- 
quent intervals  be  asked  to  translate  at  hearing  (their  books  closed)  passages 
from  the  work  that  has  been  gone  over.  Ability  to  translate  at  hearing  will 
develop  with  surprising  rapidity,  especially  when  the  pupils  are  in  the  habit 
of  reading  aloud  themselves,  and  they  will  soon  be  able  to  translate  in  this 
way  passages  they  have  not  seen  for  several  weeks  before. 

Even  board  work,  generally  uninteresting,  may  be  made  attractive,  and 
the  writer  has  seen  a  class  which  was  deficient  in  the  ability  to  recite  the 
principal  parts  of  verbs  become  interested  and  even  eager  to  learn  and  recite 
them  by  announcing  an  old-fashioned  "spelling  match"  upon  principal  parts 
for  a  time  in  the  future.  The  two  who  had  become  most  proficient  were 
allowed  to  choose  up  sides,  just  as  for  a  spelling  match.  There  was  some 
difficulty  in  "spelling  them  down"  with  verbs  from  the  passages  gone  over. 

In  closing,  just  a  few  words  about  prose  composition.  We  have  spoken 
already  of  translating  at  hearing,  this  same  practice  may  be  made  use  of  in 
composition.  Choosing  some  suitable  passages  that  have  been  translated 
some  little  time  past,  let  the  teacher  require  his  class  to  translate  at  hearing, 
writing  their  translation  into  notebooks  provided  for  the  purpose.  When 
the  passage  has  been  completed,  different  pupils  may  read  their  translation 
in  order  that  mistakes  may  be  discovered  and  corrected.  The  teacher  will 
then  have  them  turn  their  corrected  English  version  back  again  into  T  ntia. 
This  done,  comparison  may  be  made  with  the  original  text  and  their  work 
corrected  at  once,  while  fresh  in  their  minds,  or  the  books  may  be  coil  .led 
and  corrections  made  by  the  teacher.  After  a  time  the  above  exercise  will 
become  too  easy,  and  pupils  will  become  able  to  memorize  more  or  less  at 
hearing.  At  first  this  will  do  no  harm,  for  it  will  strengthen  their  vocabu- 
lary, but  shortly  it  will  be  necessary  to  allow  a  day  to  intervene  between  their 
translation  at  hearing  and  the  work  of  turning  it  back  again  into  Latin.  In 
fact,  before  long  a  whole  week  may  intervene,  and  the  pupils  will  still  be 
able  to  make  pretty  creditable  re-translation.  This  method  will  train  them 
in  thinking  and  writing  rapidly  (for  not  more  than  ten  or  twelve  minutes 
should  be  spent  in  the  whole  process  of  translating  and  re-translating)  and  it 
will  do  away  with  the  labored,  patchwork  style  gained  from  the  too  frequent 
use  of  dictionary  and  grammar  in  L^tin  writing. 


Training  Pupils  to  Study  English. 

r.  E.  OUTCAST. 
[Extract.] 

How  to  train  pupils  to  study  English,  is  a  question  which  I  have  not  yet 
answered  in  any  way  completely  satisfactory  to  myself.  In  my  attempt  to 
solve  the  problem,  I  have  reached  a  certain  position,  which,  in  its  main  fea- 
tures, I  will  try  to  describe.  I  attach  no  finality  to  this  position,  for  I  am 
not  satisfied  with  it.  I  look  to  this  discussion  to  give  me  a  truer  estimate  of 
my  own  devices,  or  to  help  me  to  better  ones. 

The  problem  is  a  most  important  one.  Since  the  aim  of  teaching  is  to 
promote  the  self- development  of  the    pupils,  the  problem,   "How  to  train 
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pupils  to  study"  becomes  the  problem,  "How  to  teach."  This  conception 
of  the  equivalency  of  the  two  problems  is  my  excuse  if,  at  times,  I  seem  to 
lose  myself  in  the  consideration  of  methods  of  teaching. 

I  take  some  comfort  to  myself  in  the  belief  that  the  character  of  the  sub- 
ject, English,  and  of  our  aims  in  teaching  it  account  in  a  measure  for  the 
difficulties.  Literature  is  an  expression  of  human  self-consciousness.  It  is 
the  comment  of  human  beings  on  human  life,  considered  in  all  its  relations. 
The  fidelity  of  the  expression,  the  value  of  the  comment,  may  be  estimated 
by  any  human  being  who  has  become  conscious  of  his  humanity.  The  ulti- 
mate object  of  the  teaching  of  literature  is,  therefore,  not  discipline,  tho  it 
involves  discipline;  not  the  overcoming  of  mechanical  difficulties,  tho  such 
must  be  overcome;  but  the  awakening  and  the  enriching  of  human  self- 
consciousness,  the  stimulating  and  developing  of  a  vital  responsiveness  If 
this  is  the  object  in  teaching  literature,  and  if  by  teaching  we  mean  training 
in  study,  what  shall  be  our  methods  ? 

The  pupils  who  enter  the  high  school  have,  in  their  study  of  English, 
given  attention  mainly  to  the  mechanical  peculiarities  and  difficulties  of  the 
language.  I  make  no  comment  on  methods  in  the  lower  grades;  I  state  a 
condition  as  I  have  observed  it  in  the  pupils  who  have  come  to  me.  Ap- 
parently they  havre  forgotten  or  have  not  yet  come  to  realize  that  language, 
the  language  of  our  literature,  is  a  medium,  nothing  more  or  less,  for  impart- 
ing the  thoughts  and  emotions  of  human  beings.  It  is  time  that  this  condi- 
tion should  be  changed,  that  the  mastery  of  mechanical  details  should  take 
its  proper  place,  subordinate,  tho  none  the  less  essential,  to  a  higher  object. 

It  would  seem  that  the  time  has  come  when  there  is  no  sufficient  excuse 
for  the  assigning  of  lessons  consisting  mainly  or  wholly  of  difficulties  in 
spelling,  pronunciation,  or  grammar  which  are  to  be  overcome.  Nor  are  we 
justified  in  allowing  other  technical  matters,  such  as  versification  or  the  de- 
finition and  identification  of  figures  of  speech,  to  dominate.  All  these  are 
valuable  as  aids  to  the  appreciation  of  a  piece  of  literature  and  will  be  mas- 
tered most  effectively  when  considered  in  that  subordinate  relation.  The 
work  of  high  school  classes  should  be  so  planned  as  to  emphasize  the  fact 
that  language  is  a  medium,  not  a  finality;  and  should  permit  nothing  more  or 
less  than  the  adequate  comprehension  of  the  writer's  thought  and  feeling  to 
be  the  dominating  purpose.  The  study  of  syntax,  etymology,  prosody, 
philology,  for  themselves,  as  branches  of  a  great  language  science,  might, 
conceivably,  be  made  profitable  to  high  school  pupils;  but  at  this  stage  they 
would  hinder  rather  than  promote  the  true  object  of  the  study  of  literature, 
the  development  of  responsiveness  in  the  child  as  a  human  being. 

The  recitation  period  is  the  teacher's  opportunity  and  should  be  utilized 
mainly  in  the  promotion  of  sane  and  effective  methods  of  study,  rather  than 
in  testing  the  amount  of  acquisition.  This  is  especially  important  in  the 
teaching  of  English.  The  recitation  should  stimulate  responsiveness.  The 
period  should  be  one  of  concentrated  attention.  If  this  be  secured,  a  great 
deal  has  been  accomplished  in  training  to  study;  and  I  believe  it  can  be 
secured  in  such  a  way  as  to  lead  the  pupils  into  proper  methods  of 
preparation. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  NATURE  STUDY 


REPORT    OF  THE  SECRETARY 

HELEN  SWETT. 

The  sessions  of  the  department  of  nature  study  were  this  year  of  unusual 
interest.  This  may  have  been  due  partly  to  the  incorporation  of  two  entirely 
new  features  into  the  program:  model  lessons  with  real  children,  and  field 
work  in  natural  history  in  small  parties  conducted  by  men  who  are  author- 
ities in  their  respective  fields. 

The  first  session  opened  with  a  model  lesson  on  feathers  given  by  Dr. 
Jenkins  to  a  group  of  fifth  grade  boys.  Miss  McCracken  of  Oakland  fol- 
lowed with  an  illustrative  lesson  on  leaves  with  third  grade  children.  A 
second  lesson  was  given  with  the  same  children  at  the  succeeding  session. 
It  is  unfortunate  for  those  who  could  not  attend  that  such  delightful  and 
suggestive  exercises  are  not  susceptible  of  reduction  to  black  and  white. 

Miss  McFadden  spoke  without  notes,  consequently  only  a  bare  sketch  of  her 
interesting  account  of  the  i.ature  study  in  the  San  Francisco  Normal  School 
can  be  given.  The  field  trips  will  long  be  remembered  with  pleasure  by  all 
who  participated  in  them.  Those  who  acted  as  leaders  of  parties  were:  Dr. 
O.  P.  Jenkins,  Professors  G.  C.  Price,  F.  M.  McFarland,  Harold  Heath,  W. 
R.  Dudley  of  Stanlord,  Professor  Kofoid,  University  of  California,  Professor 
Josiah  Keep,  Mills  College,  Professor  Volney  Rattan,  San  Jose  Normal,  Mr. 
T.  Grinnell,  Palo  Alto. 

Before  formal  adjournment  of  the  section  it  was  moved  by  Mr.  Holway, 
seconded,  and  unanimously  passed,  that  a  request  be  sent  to  the  proper  au- 
thorities to  provide  for  the  meeting  of  a  nature  study  section  again  next  year. 
The  same  motion  also  authorized  the  present  chairman  to  appoint  a  com- 
mittee to  consider  the  matter  of  permanent  organization  and  report  a  feasible 
plan  for  such  organization  at  the  meeting  next  year. 


The  Use  of  Books  in  Nature  Study. 

The  point  to  make  clear  first  of  all  is  that  books  occupy  a  position  of  but 
small  relative  importance  in  the  study  of  nature;  and  this  point  I  shall  try  to 
emphasize  thruout  my  brief  talk,  tho  I  shall  give  some  time  to  considering 
how  books  are  to  be  used  when  they  are  used.  The  distinguishing  mark  of 
nature  study  is  the  opportunity  it  offers  the  child  to  do  something  at  first 
hand.  A  year  ago,  in  addressing  the  High  School  Science  section,  Dr.  Jor- 
dan said  that  it  was  the  mission  of  nature  study  in  the  city  schools  to  make 
up  to  the  city  boy  for  the  fact  that  he  had  not  been  born  on  a  farm.  It  was 
long  ago  discovered  that  it  is  the  country  boy  who  is  original,  and  who 
makes  the  independent  man.  And  why  ?  Because  he  grows  up  in  touch 
with  real  things.  He  sees  things,  handles  things,  makes  things,  must 
understand  and  master  things  or  they  will  master  him.  All  this  makes  for 
mental  and  moral  independence.  What  education  must  do  for  the  city  child 
is  to  get  him  away  from  books  as  many  hours  a  day  as  possible  —  give  his 
constructive  taste  a  chance  for  development  thru  manual  training,  coax  him 
into  an  outdoor  life  thru  nature  study,  and  there,  under  the  open  skies,  let 
him  put  his  questions  to  nature  at  first  hand. 

However,  books  have  their  place  both  for  the  pupil  and  the  teacher 
(principally  for  the  latter),  and  if  the  teacher  is  independent  enough  to  keep 
them  where  they  belong  they  can  be  made  a  very  real  aid      But  they  can 
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never  take  the  place  of  the  actual  contact  with  real  things  which  alone 
develops  the  sturdier  mental  qualities. 

Where  I  would  use  books  least  would  be  in  reading  lessons.  Reading 
lessons  in  nature  study,  as  they  are  only  too  apt  to  be  conducted,  are  means 
of  highway  robbery,  robbing  the  child  forever  of  the  delight  of  finding  out 
for  himself  the  wonderful  secrets  of  the  common  things  about  him. 

Nature  study  reading,  if  there  is  any,  should  either  be  supplementary  or 
confirmatory  in  character,  coming  after  a  nature  lesson  on  the  topic  in  ques- 
tion. A  suitable-kind  of  reading,  either  for  the  individual  or  for  the  class, 
is  that  which  shall  confirm  observation  as  far  as  it  has  gone  and  then  shall 
send  the  child  back  to  the  object  to  observe  further.  Few  readers  stand  this 
test.     Readers,  in  common  with  most  teachers,  tell  too  much. 

For  lower  primary  classes,  the  reading  lesson  can  be  made  to  grow  out  of 
the  nature  lesson.  Put  the  children's  sentences  on  the  blackboard  or  make 
hektograph  copies.  Such  a  reading  lesson  might  well  be  intermediate  be- 
tween a  nature  lesson  and  the  same  topic  in  some  reader.  Then  when  the 
child  comes  to  the  lesson  in  the  book  he  has  already  made  out  for  himself 
all  the  points  covered  by  the  printed  page;  he  is  familiar  with  most  of  the 
words;  he  reads  readily,  and  —  all  important  consideration  —  he  is  not  using 
that  reader  as  an  authority. 

One  legitimate  use  for  a  book  is  for  the  teacher  to  hand  out  to  the  pupil 
who  has  shown  a  special  interest  in  some  nature  topic  a  book  which  deals 
with  that  topic  ;n  such  a  way  as  to  further  whet  his  interest.  The  teacher 
will  be  able  to  have  but  few  books  actually  upon  her  desk,  but  she  might 
have  a  card  catalog  referring  to  some  of  the  best  books  in  the  nearest 
circulating  library. 

Another  legitimate  use  of  books  is  for  the  illustrations  which  they  con- 
tain. Have  the  real  objects  if  possible.  If  this  is  impossible,  good  cats  are 
better  than  nothing  at  all — how  much  better,  the  following  experience  will 
serve  to  illustrate.  I  once  took  alcoholic  specimens  of  a  centiped  and  a  scor- 
pion with  me  into  the  room  of  an  excellent  teacher  who  had  given  one  lesson 
on  these  two  forms.  Her  plans  for  getting  actual  specimens  for  the  lesson 
had  miscarried,  but  she  had  used  several  good  books  and  had  had  drawings 
copied  from  them  on  the  board.  With  a  scorpion  in  one  hand  and  a  centiped 
in  the  other,  I  went  from  pupil  to  pupil,  asking  each  one  individually  to  tell 
me  what  I  had.  Thirty-three  per  cent  of  the  class  recognized  them  as  the 
subjects  of  their  last  nature  lesson.  Some  of  these,  of  course,  had  seen  both 
sorts  of  creature  alive.     And  the  other  two  thirds  ? 

And  so  I  would  make  a  plea  not  only  for  the  presence  of  material  in  the 
room,  but  abundant  material,  so  that  each  child  may  handle  it.  There 
should  also  be  movement  in  the  lesson.  Make  use  of  the  child's  dramatic 
instinct  —  his  love  of  secrecy  —  of  sequence,  ending  in  a  climax.  There  is 
no  such  deadly  dullness  as  that  of  lessons  that  do  not  move  toward  a  definite 
goal.  The  attainment  of  the  goal  should  involve  a  surprise  if  possible  —  the 
discovery  ot  some  secret.  It  takes  little  thought  to  see  that  this  is  impossi- 
ble when  the  whole  plan  of  the  lesson  is  spread  before  the  children  on  a 
printed  page.     So  banish  the  books. 

Now  for  the  teachers'  use  of  books.  For  the  teacher  who  has  not  had  as 
a  child  that  intimate  contact  with  things  which  we  are  trving  to  gain  for  our 
children,  the  same  dangers  lurk  in  the  use  of  books  which  threatened  the 
child.  Says  Mabie:  "A  man  owes  it  to  himself  to  stand  in  personal  relations 
with  life,  and  not  to  touch  it  at  second  hand;  and  one  would  better  see  it 
for  himself  than  get  report  of  it  from  the  keenest  observer  that  ever  studied 
it;  one  would  better  scrape  acquaintance  with  nature  on  any  terms  than  get 
his  knowledge  of  her  at  second  hand.     *     *     The  bookworm  has  an  enjoy- 
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ment  so  keen  that  we  must  envy  even  while  we  condemn  it.  But  the 
pleasure  costs  too  much.     It  costs  that  which  no  man  has  a  right  to  pay." 

And  yet  the  grown  person  who  has  not  lived  with  nature  as  a  child  may 
lack  the  very  disposition  to  woo  her  charms.  For  such  a  one  there  is  much 
general  recreative  reading,  the  charm  of  which  I  defy  anyone  to  resist. 
Read  any  of  the  authors  who  have  looked  direct  to  nature  for  their  inspira- 
tion: Burroughs,  Thoreau,  our  own  John  Muir,  Whittier  and  the  other 
American  poets,  Wordsworth,  Burns,  Abbott,  Lubbock,  Grant  Allen,  Fiske, 
Mrs.  Gatty,  Mathews,  Ernest  Seton-Thompson,  William  Hamilton  Gibson, 
and  a  host  of  others. 

Books  by  these  authors  will  give  a  general  background,  but  yet  there  are 
many  facts  which  any  teacher  may  need  to  know  and  all  of  which  not  even 
the  specially  trained  teacher  can  hope  to  have  on  hand.  So  the  teacher 
must  be  ready  to  use  books  skillfully  as  tools.  She  must  be  able  to  get  at 
facts  for  herself  in  the  shortest  possible  time,  and  she  must  know  where  to 
put  her  hand  at  the  proper  moment  on  illustrative  material  for  the  children 
—  good  cuts,  tables,  stories,  poems,  and  myths.  It  is  not  a  difficult  matter 
to  master  the  system  of  classification  used  at  the  nearest  library.  There  one 
will  find  bibliographies  referring  one  direct  to  the  literature  of  any  subject. 

But  enough  of  books.  When  all  has  been  said  for  them  that  can  be  said, 
they  still  offer  one  no  substitute  for  actual  communion  with  nature  herself. 
Says  John  Muir  in  his  latest  work  on  "Our  National  Parks":  "The  tendency 
nowadays  to  wander  in  wildernesses  is  delightful  to  see.  Thousands  of  tired, 
nerve-shaken,  over-civilized  people  are  beginning  to  find  out  that  going  to 
the  mountains  is  going  home;  that  wild ness  is  a  necessity;  and  that  mountain 
parks  and  reservations  are  useful  not  only  as  fountains  of  timber  and  irriga- 
ting rivers,  but  as  fountains  of  life." 

A  California  teacher  who  instituted  outdoor  trips  as  long  ago  as  1872  as 
a  cure  for  schoolroom  dullness  and  teachers'  tired  nerves  closed  an  article 
on  his  experience  in  the  following  strain:  "Above  all  things,  do  not  flag 
zeal !  Today,  with  the  sun  shining  in  at  my  window,  the  impulse  to  go  to 
the  hillsides  and  woodlands  is  almost  irresistible,  and  this,  after  four  years  of 
such  work,  proves  that  I  am  fast  becoming  a  devotee.  So  tomorrow  my 
boys  and  I  will  go  again." 


Nature  Study  in  the  San  Francisco  Normal  School. 

EFFIE   B.    MCPADDEN. 
[Extract.] 

As  Juniors,  the  students  of  the  Normal  are  given  three  periods  a  week  of 
academic  science.  When  they  get  to  teaching,  they  have  three  conferences 
a  week  with  the  supervisor.  At  this  conference  the  material  which  is  to  be 
presented  to  the  children  is  present,  books  are  consulted,  if  necessary,  the 
plans  which  each  pupil  teacher  has  evolved  for  giving  the  lesson  are  dis- 
cussed and  modified  until  they  receive  the  approval  of  the  supervisor.  At  a 
later  time  the  lesson  is  given  to  the  children 

The  Le  Conte  School  is  in  some  respects  unique.  The  children  are 
drawn  from  the  poor  classes  of  many  nationalities.  They  come  from  tene- 
ments, or  at  least  from  houses  which  are  so  closely  crowded  together  that 
there  is  no  room  for  a  garden.  Being  poor  many  of  these  children  had  never 
been  out  of  their  immediate  neighborhood.  Thirty  per  cent  had  never  been 
to  the  Park,  tho  most  of  them  had  been  to  the  ocean  beach.  This  fact  of 
poverty,  together  with  the  location  of  the  school  in  the  heart  of  the  city 
makes  it  hard  to  get  material.  There  is  a  fund  for  excursions,  but  it  is  not 
large  enough  to  go  around. 

When  material  of  a  given  kind  is  insufficient,  bits  of  it  are  put  in  sevaral 
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places  and  groups  sent  to  look.  Sometimes  the  pupils  are  told  to  keep  their 
observations  to  themselves  at  first,  at  other  times  they  are  allowed  to  talk. 

For  the  eighth  grade  there  are  two  very  small  gardens.  Other  grades 
have  window  gardens.  In  each  primary  room  there  is  an  aquarium.  The 
aquaria  are  made  by  the  pupil  teachers  in  the  manual  training  room  of  the 
Normal  building.  Each  room  has  also  its  frog  cage.  These  cages  have 
been  made  by  cutting  out  the  sides  from  a  box,  covering  the  whole  with 
wire  netting,  putting  earth  in  the  bottom,  and  planting  ferns.  They  are 
then  stocked  with  irogs,  water  dogs,  snails,  or  slugs.  An  attempt  is  made 
to  have  on  hand  an  extra  cage  for  grasshoppers  and  caterpillars.  Crabs  are 
sometimes  brought  in,  and  great  is  the  consternation  of  the  children  if  there 
is  no  place  to  put  them.  In  such  a  case  a  trip  to  the  beach  is  made  to  find 
out  how  the  crabs  live  when  at  home.  Then  the  children  come  back  and 
try  to  imitate  natural  conditions. 

When  the  necessary  nickels  can  be  raised  trips  are  made  to  the  Park  and 
to  the  Chutes.  Without  expense  the  city  parks  can  be  visited.  The  chil- 
dren are  encouraged  to  have  pets.  One  pet  the  children  had  was  a  chip- 
munk. Another  was  a  rabbit  so  tame  that  he  had  the  freedom  of  the  build- 
ing.    The  frogs,  from  constant  handling,  have  become  quite  tame. 

In  the  gardening  the  fifth  grade  have  been  most  interested  in  raising 
vegetables.  In  the  grammar  grades  forty  minutes  is  devoted  to  nature  study 
three  times  each  week.  These  grades  are  most  interested  in  physics  and 
chemistry,  and  they  like  to  make  thing-;.  The  pupils  helped  to  put  electric 
bells  into  the  building.  Thev  made  a  barometer,  a  weather  vane,  cages,  a 
telegraph  line,  and  an  eleclroplati>  g  outfit. 


School  Excursions. 

BERTHA  CHAPMAN. 
[Extract.] 

You  will  see  in  the  '  New  Course  in  Nature  Study  "  for  the  Oakland 
schools  that  teachers  are  urged  to  take  their  classes  iuto  the  country  for  ob- 
servation of  plants  and  animals  under  normal  conditions.  This  suggestion 
sounds  commonplace  enough ,  but  in  reality  it  stands  for  a  definite  piece  of 
experimental  work  we  are  trying-  in  our  schools  this  year.  Already  we  have 
taken  out  many  of  our  largest  classes  from  various  parts  of  the  city,  from 
the  first  grade  up  to  the  high  school.  I  must  urge  upon  you  that  it  is  but 
an  experiment,  and  for  this  reason  I  am  glad  to  talk  with  you ,  hoping  by 
this  to  gain  some  suggestions  to  carry  back  to  my  own  work.  No  one 
questions  the  necessity  of  out-door  work,  and  yet  it  is  one  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult things  to  manage  with  our  large  city  classes. 

We  can  bring  a  few  things  into  the  schoolroom  and  teach  the  children 
something  of  the  life  and  a  few  facts,  yet  it  is  artificial,  and  is  apt  to  drop 
into  perfunctory  work.  Let  us  never  forget  that  methods  which  are  appli- 
cable to  arithmetic  can  never  be  applied  to  "dandelions  and  pollywogs." 
We  know  that  the  one  great  object  of  our  work  is  to  develop  a  loving  in- 
terest in  the  common  things  about  us.  We  must  help  the  child  to  see  the 
green  fields  and  blue  sky,  and  to  hear  the  songs  of  brooks  and  birds  with 
his  heart.     This  we  can  only  do.  out-of-doors.     The  soft  breeze,  the  burst- 
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mg  buds,  the  smell  of  new  turned  sod,  help  more  than  all  the  schoolroom 
dVill  to  bring  the  child-heart  into  a  restful  sympathy  with  all  nature.  We 
hear  the  complaint  made  that  children  are  not  taught  reverence  —  religion 
in  its  highest  sense.  Where  is  there  greater  possibility  than  here,  as  we 
watch  the  marvelous  working  out  of  even  the  least  of  these  creatures?  The 
man  who  never  bowed  head  before  a  man-made  god,  prostrates  himself  be- 
fore the  mountain  vastness,  and  trembles  at  the  hush  of  the  coming  storm. 
This  awakening  of  the  child-mind  to  a  sympathy,  reverence,  love  for  the 
things  about  him.  surely  demands  attention,  and  requires  the  best  that  is  in 
us.  When  we  are  out-of-doors  the  great  world  is  before  us;  we  can  no 
longer  be  bound  by  a  few  petty  facts.  The  child's  horizon  widens  with  his 
increasing  interests.  It  is  far  better  that  he  should  see  twenty,  thirty  things 
of  his  own  finding,  and  through  this  training  come  to  realize  the  value  of 
selecting  and  seeing  accurately,  than  to  be  confined  to  some  one  or  two 
things  until  he  comes  to  hate  them. 

How  shall  we  go  about  these  excursions'?  In  the  first  place,  careful  prep- 
aration must  be  made  before  the  class  is  taken  out,  to  see  what  is  most 
likely  to  be  found.  In  this  way  we  avoid  the  danger  of  starting  the  chil- 
dren out  expecting  to  find  something  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  par- 
ticular place  chosen  for  the  outing.  We  do  not  want  to  start  out  to  find 
water  insects  only  to  find  the  pools  are  dry.  It  also  gives  teachers  an  op- 
portunity to  look  up  any  points  they  may  not  feel  sure  of.  All  the  children 
are  told  of  the  intended  outing  several  days  before,  that  they  may  get  per- 
mission of  their  parents. 

On  the  day  fixed  lunches  are  eaten  hurriedly,  you  may  be  sure,  and  at 
twelve  thirty,  with  pails  and  boxes,  jars,  butterfly  and  dip  nets,  trowels 
and  knives,  we  are  ready  to  start.  We  have  time  to  get  away  from  school 
before  the  children  return,  and  it  also  gives  lis  a  good  early  start,  so  we 
have  a  long  afternoon,  and  time  to  get  home  before  dusk.  The  unfortunate 
few  who  must  remain  behind  look  sorrowfully  on,  and  wish  mothers  and 
fathers  did  not  think  it  too  far  to  walk,  too  cold,  or  feel  that  they  already 
knew  enough  about  bugs  and  worms.  They  are  left  in  charge  of  another 
teacher,  to  go  on  with  the  regular  school  work,  and  thus  is  avoided  the 
danger  of  having  some  dull  or  lazy  children  stay  at  home  to  play. 

The  children  are  made  to  understand  that  it  is  not  a  play  time  or  a  pic- 
nic, but  that  each  boy  and  girl  is  expected  to  find  something  and  learn  all 
he  can. 

Often  our  excursions  have  been  for  general  observation,  and  in  most 
cases,  have  proven  successful.  Not  a  stick  nor  a  stone,  tree  or  pool,  is  al- 
lowed to  escape  the  eager,  enthusiastic  children,  and  when  their  investiga- 
tions bring  to  light  some  especially  interesting  thing,  such  as  a  new  kind 
of  water-dog  from  under  an  old  stump,  or  a  gaily  colored  grass  snake,  or  a 
queer  toadstool,  the  children  cluster  about,  and  here  is  a  chance  for  a  few 
observations,  comparisons,  and  a  word  to  stimulate  further  observation. 
Bach  one  has  a  chance  to  ask  any  question,  and  to  hold  the  treasure. 
Again  they  set  off  in  search  of  new  things,  leaving  the  owner  to  guard  his 
"  find"  until  we  get  back  to  the  schoolroom. 
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Some  Nature   Study  Experiences. 

LUCY  HARRIS,  STOCKTON. 

[Extract.] 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  tell  of  some  nature  study  experiences 
with  a  fifth  year  class,  where  the  time  schedule  allowed  one  hour  a  week 
for  nature  study.  This  usually  means  two  half-hour  recitations.  Occa- 
sionally time  schedules  are  elastic. 

For  the  past  two  or  three  years  suggestive  outlines,  issued  each  month, 
have  helped  to  systematize  the  work  in  the  Stockton  schools.  The  course 
includes  animal  and  plant  lessons,  some  health  lessons,  and  lessons  on  non- 
living things.  But  it  is  of  the  life  in  insect  cage  and  aquaria  that  I  would 
speak  more  fully.  This  can  be  made  mainljr  observation  work,  and  may 
take  very  little  time  after  it  is  started,  and  therefore  could  be  done  in  the 
busiest  schools. 

When  school  opened  this  term,  we  freshened  up  the  cage  and  aquarium 
with  new  soil,  gravel,  and  sand.  If  the  children  are  old  enough,  they  may 
do  this  work,  otherwise,  if  the  teacher  wishes  it  well  done,  she  may  do  it 
with  their  help,  or  what  they  think  is  help. 

After  a  little  general  talk,  to  arouse  an  interest  in  the  work,  I  asked  who 
had  eyes  sharp  enough  to  find  some  of  the  interesting  life  around  us,  and 
asked  if  they  would  bring  some,  that  all  might  watch  it  carefully.  Up 
went  the  hands,  the  owners  ready  to  promise  anything  within  a  five  miles' 
radius  of  the  city.  Yet  I  don't  remember  being  deluged  with  material  the 
next  day.  When  I  reminded  them,  it  was,  "Oh!  I  forgot,"  or,  "  I  left  it 
home.  Can  I  go  get  it'?''  (Of  course  they  should  say  "may  I  go,"  but 
they're  thinking  of  that  oyster  can  of  insect  life) .  So  the  spirit  is  always 
willing,  and  tho  the  memory  is  weak,  plenty  of  material  will  be  brought  in. 

When  a  child  brings  something,  his  eyes  shining  big  with  excitement 
because  he  thinks  he  has  found  a  treasure,  he  wants  you  to  look  at  it  right 
then,  and  not  put  it  aside  for  some  other  time.  The  class  also  catch  his 
enthusiasm  and  are  ready  to  observe,  so  then  is  the  best  time  to  allow  that 
observation,  if  possible.  There  are  other  reasons  why  one  cannot  well  have 
a  set  period  of  the  day  or  week  for  observation. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  MUSIC 

At  the  session  there  was  a  large  attendance,  and  it  was  opened  by  a  song,  ''To  Welcome 
You,"  by  Miss  Carpen'er. 

Miss  Fisher  then  called  the  meeting  to  order,  and  spoke  briefly  upon  the  importance  of 
the  attendance  of  each  supervisor  of  music  thruout  the  state.  Each  year  the  meeting 
should  be  looked  forward  to,  and  it  should  be  considered  a  privilege  to  attend,  instead  of  a 
sacrifice.  It  is  a  place  where  supervisors  and  all  those  interested  in  music  can  inspire  and  help 
one  another. 

Mr.  Milton  Lawrence  of  San  Jose  then  gave  a  class  lesson  with  about  thirty  children.  A 
number  of  exercises  were  given  in  voice  work,  ear-training,  and  a  number  of  choice  songs  were 
given  from  Neidlinger's  "Small  Songs  by  Small  Singers."  Mr.  Lawrence's  method  of  handling 
the  children  was  exceptionally  pleasing,  and  they  responded  quickly  to  him. 
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''Methods  of  Presenting  Music  in  the  Schoolroom"  was  then  given  by  Mrs.  L,.  V.  Sweesy 
of  Berkeley. 

We  on  the  Pacific  Coast  are  constantly  hearing  about  Hawaiian  music.  Fortunately  for 
those  present  at  the  meeting  Mr.  Arthur  McCurda,  now  educational  director  of  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  of  San  Francisco,  beautifully  sang  two  Hawaiian  songs:  "Malanai 
and  Ra  Makani"  and  "Mai  Poinaar  taa."  He  was  accompanied  on  the  guitar  by  Mrs.  McCurda. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  McCurda  had  both  taught  in  Hawaii,  so  could  well  interpret  the  music. 

Miss  Hattie  Rice,  Supervisor  of  Music  in  Pasadena,  has  also  taught  music  in  Hawaii,  so 
she  sang  "Lei  Poui  Moi"  and  then  gave  a  "Glimpse  of  Song  Iyife  in  Hawaii-Nei." 

The  remainder  of  the  session  was  devoted  to  an  interesting  discussion.  It  was  opened  by 
Dr.  Frederic  Burk,  President  of  the  San  Francisco  State  Normal  School.  He  took  up  the  ques- 
tion, "What  Has  Sight  Singing  to  do  with  the  Teaching  of  Music  ?      He  said  in  part:" 

"Music  appeals  to  the  fundamental  emotions.  If  the  right  kind  of  music  is  used,  the  chil- 
dren respond  to  these  emotions  of  religion,  patriotism,  and  love.  The  essential,  then,  is  to 
have  the  children  feel  the  music.  This  cannot  be  done  by  giving  children  rhythmic  noises 
(for  that  is  what  much  of  the  music  amounts  to  that  is  given  to  children),  or  by  teaching 
sight  singing,  and  the  technic  of  music.  There  is  altogether  too  much  of  that  done  by  the 
music  teachers  and  the  music  books.  What  we  want  is  the  music  that  will  be  of  lasting  value, 
and  makes  for  character  building." 

Mr.  A.  L.  Mann,  principal  of  the  Denraan  School,  next  answered  Dr,  Burk,  who  an- 
swered thus:  "  I  did  not  mean  to  say  that  sight  singing  should  be  entirely  eliminated,  but  that 
it  should  be  deferred  until  the  children  had  been  thoroly  imbued  with  the  songs  that  touch  the 
emotions." 

Dr.  F.  B.  Dresslar  of  the  University  of  California  next  spoke  upon  the  whole  subject  of 
teaching  music.     He  said  in  part: 

"We  must  not  forget  that  if  the  child  is  not  taught  to  read,  he  loses  a  tremendous  amount 
of  literature.  So  in  music,  a  vast  part  of  the  kingdom  is  lost  to  the  child  if  he  is  not  given  the 
advantage  of  learning  to  sing  independently. 

''We  have  heard  much  about  the  emotional  nature  being  touched  by  beautiful  songs  and 
the  right  kind  of  music,  but  often  the  teacher  blunders  along  this  very  line,  for  she  allows  the 
children  to  scream,  to  sing  harshly,  and  thus  the  effect  of  the  music  is  counteracted.  Fancy, 
how  can  any  of  the  finer  emotions  be  aroused  under  these  circumstances.  Therefore,  most  of 
al^  the  teacher  needs  to  sing  herself  and  needs  to  know  correct  tone  and  how  to  obtain  it. 

''In  this  question  of  the  value  of  sight  singing  and  the  value  of  the  arousing  of  the  emo- 
tional nature  thru  song,  we  must  look  at  each  side.  Give  the  child  the  advantage  of  both  sides, 
but  emphasize  the  mightier  one.  The  child  must  sing  all  the  old  and  beautiful  songs,  and  inci- 
dentally gain  the  power  to  read  music  so  that  the  rich  treasure  in  the  Storehouse  of  Music  may 
be  enjoyed  and  loved  by  him." 

Miss  Lida  Lennon  of  the  Chico  Normal  School  spoke  briefly  on  monotones  and  gave 
number  of  helpful  suggestions  to  train  those  children  who  have  but  slight  tone  perception, 

"If  we  can  only  reach  these  poor  souls  they  in  time  will  surely  sing  a  tune.  Have  the 
children  call  the  names  of  their  playmates  on  the  octave  and  later  upon  the  different  intervals. 
There  are  two  distinct  type  of  monotones  They  are:  those  who  strike  tones  of  a  very  high 
pitch  and  those  who  are  deep  toned. 

"Of  course,  the  teacher  must  be  careful  in  the  beginning  to  find  the  tones  that  the  children 
naturally  take  and  then  study  from  that  tone  up  and  down,  as  the  case  may  be.  Some  children 
are  so  self-conscious  that  only  thru  the  spirit  of  play  can  they  be  reached.  A  very  successful 
experiment  was  tried  when  the  teacher  played  doll  with  the  child,  smartly  pressing  the  child's 
chest  as  if  she  were  a  speaking  doll,  and  immediately  the  little  girl  was  so  interested  that  she 
entirely  forgot  her  bashfulness  and  the  correct  tone  was  secured." 

This  closed  the  session,  and  all  present  felt  grateful  to  Miss  Fisher  and  the  speakers  for  the 
pleasant  and  instructive  meeting  of  the  music  section. 


Methods  of  Presenting  Music  in  the  Schoolroom 

MRS.  L.  V.  SWEESY. 
I  Extract.] 
In  coming  before  a  body  of  teachers  I  do  not  feel  like  a  stranger  —  I  feel  there  is  a 
bond  of  sympathy  and  fellowship  between  us,  as  we  strive  after  the  best  there  is  in  life 
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—  never  feeling  satisfied  —  always  seeking  for  better  things,  knowing  that  tomorrow  will 
be  different  from  today  —  that  we  will  be  thinking  new  thoughts  —  doing  new  deeds  — 
anxious  not  to  miss  anything  that  will  enrich  our  lives,  and  thereby  enrich  the  lives  of 
the  children  under  our  care.     *     *     * 

Your  first  work  is  to  address  the  ear.  Your  rote  songs  are  by  the  ear.  Your  rhyth- 
mical work  is  through  the  ear,  with  the  aid  of  the  physical.  I  think  it  would  be  well  if 
the  following  three  words  were  written  in  some  corner  of  your  backboard:  present,  name, 
picture.  Do  the  thing,  name  it,  then  picture  it.  If  we  teach  correctly  we  must  teach 
from  the  child's  sub-consciousness.  We  are  told  whatever  a  child  learns  with  pleasure 
opens  his  mind  more  effectively  than  that  which  he  learns  in  the  abstract.  Do  not  give 
the  scale  with  the  syllables  first.  Link  the  language  of  speech  with  the  language  of 
music,  such  as  "  Robin  Redbreast  sings  to  me  and  says  his  nest  is  in  the  tree."  "This  is 
a  bright  and  sunny  day.  This  is  a  very  pleasant  day."  Then  take  the  scale  in  different 
rhythms:  "  Baby  bye,  here's  a  fly,  let  us  watch  him,  you  and  I."  Ask  the  children  to 
go  down  to  the  frog  pond  with  you,  and  with  their  sticks,  feel  around  in  the  grass,  hunt- 
-  ing  for  frogs,  then  at  once  give  them  ' '  See  the  frogs,  blink  their  eyes,  froggies  all,  look 
so  wise."  Make  a  ladder  on  the  blackboard  and  sing,  "  Down  the  ladder  soft  and  low. 
Then  up  again  we  lightly  go."  "  Tiptoe,  tiptoe,  tiptoe,  tiptoe,  lightly  here  we  go,  tip- 
toe." In  this  way  children  secure  the  intervals  of  the  scale  in  a  pleasing  and  natural 
way.  Train  the  ear  systematically.  By  ear  training  I  do  not  mean  simply  the  special 
training  of  the  ear  to  recognize  the  difference  in  tune  and  time.  This  would  be  only  the 
formal  side;  "  As  well  train  the  eye  to  cubes  and  spheres  and  primary  colors,  and  think 
that  we  have  laid  the  foundation  for  artistic  appreciation." 

Teach  children  to  listen  to  sounds  all  around  them.  There  are  restless  times  in  the 
schoolroom  when  you  might  suddeuly  say,  ''listen,  children,  and  tell  me  what  you  hear." 
Train  the  sense  of  hearing.  People  go  through  life  seeing  but  little  —  blind,  mentally 
blind  —  never  taught  to  see  the  beauties  in  nature  all  about  them .  Thousands  of  people 
go  through  life  without  hearing  the  beautiful  sounds  around  them.  Some  listen  to  music 
and  only  notice  the  rhythmic  movements  and  melody;  others,  with  a  deeper  appreciation, 
hear  the  rhythm,  melody,  and  harmony,  and  can  analyze  what  they  hear,  recognizing  the 
beautiful  modulations. 

What  are  we  teaching  music  for?  To  develop  character.  Then  sing;  do  not  lose 
your  valuable  time  talking  and  explaining  until  interest  is  dissipated.  Let  them  learn 
by  doing,  but  have  method  about  it.  Do  not  always  proceed  logically,  children  develop 
in  spots.     *     *     * 

As  has  been  said,  "  No  method  of  teaching  primary  reading  could  obviate  the  neces- 
sity of  a  patiently  acquired  teehnic  of  reading."  Nor  in  the  teaching  of  music  is  there  a 
method  that  will  obviate  the  necessity  of  a  patiently  acquired  teehnic  of  singing. 

A  Glimpse  of  Song  Life  in  Hawaii-Nei. 

HATT1E  T.  RICE,  Pasadena. 
LExtract] 

Mahalo  au  aka  nani, 

0  kuu  Lei  Poni  moi, 
A'u  i  honi  hoomau. 

1  ke  ala  oia  pua, 
Pau  ole  ko'u  hoohihi, 
Ka  puia  ala  oka  hanu, 
La  no  ho  wale  ika  lai, 
A  nohea  ke  ike  aku. 

Ke  ala  kai  hiki  mai, 
O  kuu  Lei  Poni  moi, 
Noho  oe  a  manao  mai, 
Hoi,  mai  kaua  e  pili. 
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Is  it  possible  for  us  to  fully  appreciate  the  song  life  of  any  people  without  coming 
into  touch  with  them  in  their  native  environment?     *    *     * 

The  famous  old  Kawaiahao  Seminary,  the  first  school  in  the  islands,  is  to  be  the  home 
from  which  I  have  taken  this  little  glimpse  of  song  life  among  the  Hawaiians. 

This  noted  school  was  founded  by  the  daughter  of  Hiram  Bingham,  the  first  white 
missionary  to  the  Hawaiians,  and  here  from  100  to  120  native  girls,  from  six 
to  twenty-two  years  of  age,  find  a  beautiful  home,  and  are  educated  in  all  branches  of 
learning  and  the  domestic  arts — a  missionary  school — pure  and  simple. 

Many  tourists,  after  spending  a  week  or  two  in  Honolulu  and  vicinity,  write  volumes 
on  the  Hawaiians,  but  upon  a  closer  study  of  their  home  life,  one  forms  very  different 
ideas  of  the  people . 

Still  under  the  bond  of  their  mythology,  full  of  superstition  and  caste,  they  have, 
however,  adapted  themselves  to  a  modern  civilization  far  more  quickly  and  with  greater 
ease  than  any  Polynesian  race. 

Simple,  docile,  home-loving,  born  in  this  luxurious  clime,  they  have  inherited  the 
easy-going,  almost  indolent  manner  in  such  contrast  to  that  of  the  ambitious  and  ener- 
getic American. 

But,  ah!  this  very  quality  gives  them  the  full,  beautiful,  round-singing  voices  we  so 
covet. 

Even  the  balmy  breeze  modifies  our  sharp  articulations  somewhat,  and  we  are 
delighted  to  find  our  own  voice-quality  softer  and  fuller. 

As  one  writer  says:  "  It  is  not  the  climate,  but  the  laziness  it  engenders" — and  so 
the  Hawaiians  have  by  heritage  the  easy  grace  of  those  "  who  take  no  thought  for  the 
morrow,"  which,  with  us,  must  be  an  acquired  characteristic. 

What  Should  the  Supervisor  Expect  of  the  Grade  Teacher  ? 

F.  P.  JEPPERS,    PALO   ALTO,  CAL. 
[Extract.] 

In  a  brief  discussion  I  shall  not  attempt  to  enumerate  the  many  duties 
of  the  grade  teacher  and  of  the  supervisor,  but  will  only  point  out  some  of 
the  most  important  things  that  should  be  expected  of  the  grade  teacher. 

First,  she  should  have  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  principles  and  rudiments 
of  music.  Ralph  L.  Baldwin  of  Massachusetts  says:  "  A  grade  teacher 
should  have  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  melody  and  time,  and  something 
of  musical  history  and  biography.  She  must  have  a  definite  knowledge  of 
what  principles  are  taught  in  her  grade,  and  how  to  teach  them."  The 
grade  teacher  should  have  an  interest  in  the  recitation.  If  the  teacher  con- 
ducts the  recitation  in  a  mechanical,  indifferent  way,  the  pupils  will  soon 
lose  all  interest  in  the  music. 

Careful  attention  should  be  given  during  the  visits  of  the  supervisor. 
Some  teachers  seem  to  have  the  idea  that  they  are  not  responsible  for  the 
work  in  music — that  it  belongs  alone  to  the  supervisor.  I  have  seen 
teachers  who  seemed  to  think  they  were  privileged  to  be  busy  with  other 
work,  grading  papers,  etc.,  while  the  supervisor  had  charge  of  her  room. 
This  is  not  courtesy,  to  say  the  least. 

The  class  (or  room)  should  be  in  readiness  for  the  music  recitation 
when  the  supervisor  enters. 

The  grade  teacher  should  not  use  the  music  recitation  as  a  means  for 
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recreation.      It  is  an  important  subject  and    should   have  an  important 
place.  .  . 

■  ''The  highest  and  best  incentive  to  sing  music  is  the  ability  to  read 
music,"  says  Benjamin  Jepson  of  Connecticut,  and  "our  mission  as  teach- 
ers is  not  so  much  to  appeal  to  the  emotional  nature  of  the  child,  as  it  is  to 
place  in  his  hand  a  key  by  which,  in  future  years,  he  may  himself  unlock 
the  hidden  treasures  of  music." 

All  the  work  should  not  be  done  by  the  teacher  nor  by  the  supervisor, 
but  it  should  be  given  to  the  pupils  in  such. a  way  that  they  may  be  able  to 
do  it  themselves. 

The  supervisor  should  both  teach  and  supervise,  but  the  grade  teacher 
should  go  more  into  detail  with  the  subject  presented.  The  personal  rela- 
tion of  the  regular  teacher  to  the  pupils  enables  her  to  do  more  with  each 
pupil  than  the  supervisor  can. 

To  sing  for  the  pupils  is  not  enough,  nor  is  it  desired;  rote-singing  or 
imitation  will  never  make  music  readers. 

Many  teachers  who  "cannot  sing"  and  have  no  ability  in  music,  could 
teach  very  acceptably  if  they  would  apply  themselves  in  trying  to  under- 
stand music  the  same  as  any  other  branch  taught. 

*$? 

Mr.  A.  L.  Mann,  Principal  of  the  Denman  Grammar  School  of  San 
Francisco,  said: 

"  I  agree  with  Dr.  Burk  in  his  opinion  that  the  main  object  of  public 
school  is  singing  of  the  right  kind  of  music,  not  reading  music.  I  have 
known  teachers  that  have  made  the  theoretical  instruction  too  prominent — 
all  out  of  proportion  to  the  practice  of  good  songs.  I  cannot,  however,  go 
so  far  as  he  does,  and  say  that  there  is  no  place  at  all  for  sight  reading  in 
the  elementary  schools.  There  comes  a  time  when  harmony  may  be  taught 
and  the  children  may  well  have  the  pleasure  and  the  culture  of  part-singing. 
At  this  time  I  have  found  by  experience  that  more  music  may  be  learned 
and  more  accurately  rendered  if  the  children  can  sing  by  note  than  if  they 
depend  entirely  upon  memory  of  sounds.  I  have  a  chorus  of  girls  who  now 
sing,  "  Lift  Thine  Eyes."  I  am  certain  they  could  not  have  mastered  it  if 
they  had  not  had  previous  experience  in  sight- singing.  It  is  true,  simple 
altos  in  thirds  may  be  easily  learned  by  ear,  but  chords  are  more  quickly 
and  certainly  mastered,  if  pupils  can  have  their  eyes  and  brains  help  their 
ears.  From  the  fourth  grade  on,  time  should  be  used  in  sight- singing,  and 
most  new  songs,  especially  part  songs,  should  be  learned  by  note-reading. 
But  we  should  never  forget  that  our  chief  aim  is  to  develop  taste  for  music 
of  a  high  character,  and  to  give  pupils  the  opportunity  of  learning  as  large 
a  number  of  sweet,  inspiring  songs  and  in  as  great  variety  as  possible." 


The  Aim  of  Music  in  Public   Schools. 

MISS  JANET  WADE. 

Music  in  the  public  schools  should  be  as  much  as  possible  a  means  of  relaxation  and  pleasure  to  the 
children. 

The  drudgery  of  music  should  be  reduced  to  the  lowest  possible  limit ;  the  study  of  its  theory  being  a 
discipline  to  the  mind  that  can  be  administered  as  effectively  as  in  an  arithmetic  lesson.  The  chief  use  of 
music  is  not  so  much  its  effect  upon  the  mind  as  upon  the  emotions,  and  through  them,  the  building  of  the 
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■character.    A  certain  amount  of  technical  knowledge  is  necessary  in  reading  simple  part  music,  but  it  should 
not  be  lost  sight  of  that  the  inspiration  of  music  can  best  be  felt  by  the  children  while  they  are  singing. 

In  this  material  age  and  nation,  the  esthetic  is  often  put  aside  for  the  so-called  practical,  and  the  up- 
lifting power  of  music,  properly  taught,  is  passed  over.  It  is  a  much  easier  thing  to  teach  scales  and  trans- 
posing than  to  be  sure  that  the  emotions  aroused  are  ennobling  and  not  debasing,  that  the  better  nature  is 
strengthened  and  not  weakened- 

The  influence  of  the  teacher  is  strongly  felt  in  this  teaching  of  songs,  with  its  face-to-faee  opportunity 
of  give  and  take.  In  the  continuous  bending  of  the  eye  over  the  books  in  reading,  or  over  the  paper  in 
writing  music,  and  the  child  is  left  to  himself,  and  in  his  dislike  of  the  tiresome  task,  that  influence  is  lost. 
There  is  a  sort  of  symbolism  in  the  uplifting  of  the  eyes  toward  the  help  in  the  teacher's  face,  and  the  up- 
lifting of  his  heart  to  the  sentiment  of  the  song.  There  is  no  impulse  toward  the  good,  the  true,  and  the 
beautiful  that  cannot  be  helped  on  its  way  by  the  right  kind  of  music.  In  this  I  do  not  wish  to  be  under- 
stood as  undervaluing  the  careful  training  of  the  voice.  The  cultivation  of  the  right  Quality  of  tone  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  theory  of  music,  and  is  something  to  be  struggled  for  and  carefully  tended. 

I  visited  a  school  not  long  since  where  many  of  the  children  came  from  rather  poor  homes.  A  wonder- 
ful missionary  work  was  being  accomplished  there.  In  different  classes  1  heard  there  all  kinds  of  music, 
grave,  gay,  sentimental,  soul-stirring,  sung  by  the  children  with  a  zest  and  appreciation  that  spoke  volumnes 
for  the  teacher  and  for  the  influence  for  good  that  had  come  into  the  children's  lives. 

I  am  in  the  confidence  of  a  boy  of  twelve  who  loathes  his  music,  which  consists  entirely  of  transposing 
and  writing  scales  and  learning  meanings  of  dreadful  Latin  words.  His  feeling  is  very  different  from  that  of 
a  little  girl  taught  many  songs  and  allowed  to  sing  them.  She  goes  home  after  each  lesson,  teaches  the  songs 
to  her  brother  and  sister,  giving  each  a  part  in  the  part  songs,  and  in  the  after  supper  leisure  hour  they  sing 
and  re-sing  them  to  father  and  mother. 

Another  little  girl  who  sang  her  school  songs  to  her  father  ingeneously  told  her  teacher  that  when  she 
was  astonished  that  it  made  him  cry.  he  explained  that  she  did  not  yet  understand  what  she  was  singing 
about.  If  good  citizens  come  from  good  homes  there  is  a  powerful  leaven  iu  the  music  that  goes  into  so 
many  homes  to  gladden  and  inspire  its  inmates,  and  so  I  make  a  plea  for  more  singing  of  many  songs  and 
less  drudgery. 


DEPARTMENT   OF   HISTORY 


The  History  Note-Book. 

MISS  EDITH  M.  JORDAN,  SALINAS. 
[Extract.] 

The  Stanford  History  requirement  of  1898  made  the  notebook  an  integral  part  of  our  history  work 
in  the  s-  coudary  schools.  The  circular  issued  at  that  time  explains:  "  Wha'ever  the  method  (of  teach- 
ing history),  it  should  include  a  considerable  amount  of  written  work,  systematically  and  carefully 
done.  As  a  rule  candidates  come  to  us  poorly  prepared  in  this  particular.  With  an  adequate  and  often 
excellent  knowledge  of  the  facts  of  history  they  combine  a  very  weak  grasp  on  the  true  methods  of 
work  on  the  subject.  Such  defects  are  serious  limitations  to  the  efficiency  of  the  student's  work  in  the 
University,  and  materially  retard  his  progress."  It  was  to  remedy  this  condition  of  things  that  the 
note-book  requirement  was  made. 

Therefore,  an  important  object  of  the  historical  notebook  at  present  is  to  make  clear  the  methods 
pursued  in  historical  study  in  the  University.  But  it  is  a'so  to  make  history  a  live  subject  as  far  removed 
as  possible  from  the  old  text-book  drill.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  teacher  to  keep  the  pupil  interested  iu  his 
subject,  and  help  him  to  find  out  for  himself  as  much  as  he  can.  The  notebook  registers  the  result  of 
his  research  in  as  many  ways  as  the  teacher  may  suggest.  It  should  not,  however,  register  the  pupil's 
wotk  merely  for  the  inspection  of  outsiders,  but  should  be  both  of  interest  and  of  every  day  use  in  the 
schoolroom. 

As  long  as  the  note  book  is  a  real  help  to  the  student,  both  iu  his  daily  work  and  iu  his  training  for 
more  advanced  study,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  its  usefulness.  But  its  relation  to  daily  work,  at  least, 
is  too  often  forgotten.  Just  as  soon  as  it  becomes  a  mere  college  entrance  requirement  that  mu«t  be 
manufactured  for  inspection,  and  must  contain  certain  specified  things—  too  many  of  them  the  work  of 
the  teacher— it  loses  most  of  its  value.  For  the  notebook  is,  after  all,  only  an  implement— a  means  to 
an  eud.  The  University  should  only  sit  for  judgment  on  the  fitness  of  those  sent  up  to  it  from  the  pre- 
paratory schools— not  at  all  on  the  methods  and  details  of  preparatory  work.  And  the  less  the  Univer- 
sity interferes  in  the  affairs  of  the  high  school  the  better.  The  notebook  should  therefore  stand  or  fall 
according  as  it  proves  a  help  or  a  hinderance  in  the  successful  teaching  of  history,  viewed  from  any 
other  point. 

The  following  forms  of  work  were  recommended  as  suitable  for  the  notebook:  Outlines  made  from 
outside  reading;  notes  upon  particular  topics;  theses,  studies  from  sources;  topical  reviews,  and  historical 
maps. 

In  conclusion  it  was  said  "that  the  notebook  adds  interest  to  the  text  book  work  introduced." 
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Use  and  Abuse  of  the  Note-Book. 

ARTHUR  M.  EI.LIS,  ALAMEDA. 
The  preceding  paper  has  given  us  an  exposition  of  the  scope  of  uote-book  work  in  connection  with 
history  teaching  in  the  schools.  Your  attention  is  now  directed  to  some  of  the  difficulties  met  with  in 
the  practical  work  of  the  schoolroom.  The  discussion  of  this  matter  must  perforce  be  technical  m 
character.  Its  general  aim  is  to  indicate  the  main  points  at  which  the  note-book  is  open  to  abuse,  and 
to  present  a  few  sugeestions  as  to  the  avoidance  of  the  danger  thus  met. 

With  note-book  work  in  schools  ther^  are  two  distinct  sources  of  abuse.  One  arises  in  conn  ction 
with  the  emphasis  to  be  placed  upon  the  notebook  in  the  general  scheme  of  history  work;  the  other 
through  what  may  be  called  the  internal  obstacles,  or.  in  other  words,  the  difficulty  in  two  or  three 
instances  of  really  gaining  the  end  through  the  means  that  are  provided.  The  first  is  the  broader 
question,  one  of  relative  values;  while  the  second  is  one  of  practical  or  purely  technical  nature. 

The  great  source  of  abuse  in  connection  with  the  note-book  lies  in  an  exaggeration  of  its  real  im- 
portance. The  note-book  is  given  by  far  too  much  emphasis,  both  by  teacher  and  pupil.  That  the 
formal  written  work  in  connection  with  history  ought  to  be  a  subordinate  part  of  the  work  may  be 
established  in  several  ways.  I  should  like  to  attempt  such  a  proof  on  wide  grounds— to  show,  in  brief, 
that  the  stage  of  development  of  those  in  thesecoudary  schools  and  their  particular  needs  puts  the  real 
emphasis  on  matter  and  methods  of  work  not  by  any  means  covered  by  exercises  embraced  in  the  note- 
book. While  this  is  my  view,  to  deal  with  it  at  length  would  rule  out  more  important  matter.  The 
attempt  will  then  be  made  to  substantiate  the  view  from  purely  practical  considerations. 

The  teacher  who  works  with  high-school  pupils  is  always  limited  by  the  conditions  that  confront 
him.  He  has  to  deal  with  a  large  number  of  immature  persons  who  have  oot  as 'yet  entirely  overcome 
the  mechanical  difficulties  of  writing,  and  whose  minds  are  not  at  all  trained  in  accurate  or  methodical 
work,  who  are,  in  fact,  not  capable  of  method  in  a  strict  or  formal  sense.  At  the  same  time  they  are 
burdened  by  heavy  demands  from  other  teachers  for  written  work,  which  is  of  an  entirely  different 
form  and  done  with  different  purpose  from  that  of  the  history  notebook.  It  is  thus  necessary  for  the 
teacher  to  expend  considerable  effort  in  the  work  of  traiuiug  the  pupils  in  methods  of  work.  Conscien_ 
tiou*  work  with  the  note-books  of  one  hundred  pupils  who  are  constantly  at  work  wi.l,  consequently  , 
take  all  the  teacher's  spare  time.  As  a  teacher  killer  nothing  better  could  be  devised.  While  with  the 
boy  or  girl  who  has  writing  to  do  in  connection  with  two  or  three  other  subjects  at  the  same  time.it 
soon  reaches  the  point  of  drudgery.  Where  the  classes  are  at  all  large  the  teacher,  through  an  excessive 
anion  >t  of  toilsome  reading  and  correcting  of  papers,  comes  to  be  not  only  worn  and  filled  with 
aversion  for  the  subject,  but  is  kept  from  the  wide  reading  which  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  carry  on  in 
order  to  keep  freshness  of  views.  And  the  teacher  must  always  keep  in  mind  that  he  has  duties  as  a 
director  and  inspirer  of  effort  that  are  not  to  be  interfered  with  in  order  that  he  may  become  a  registrar 
or  bookkeeper  of  exercises,  written  under  compulsion  and  with  little  or1  no  feeling  of  the  joy  of  work- 
manship on  the  part  of  pupils.  When  auything  tike  this  condition  arises  out  of  the  system,  it  has  been 
abused. 

That  the  note-book  is  thus  over-emphasized  is  due  both  to  the  teacher  and  the  pupil.  The  teacher 
is  led  by  a  variety  of  motives,  the  most  common  of  which  is  not  in  the  least  reprehensible,  namely,  zeal 
for  thoroughness  and  system.  The  same  precision  which  in  the  recitation  leads  the  teacher  to  strive  for 
an  artistically  rounded  prrsentation  of  the  matter  from  the  class,  and  which  makes  him  take  part  him- 
self to  accomplish  the  end  if  he  sees  that  the  pupils  are  falling  short  of  his  ideal  (although  such  may  be 
of  almost  no  real  value  to  the  pupils).  Such  a  view  when  applied  to  the  note-book  leads  to  an  insistence 
on  form  and  system,  which  sometimes  makes  of  the  note-book  a  piece  of  art.  although  in  so  doing  the 
pupil  is  restrained  from  other  work,  often  of  the  most  direct  value  To  specify  more  exactly,  the  teacher, 
unless  he  takes  some  thought  in  the  matter,  is  led  naturally  to  two  extremes:  he  attempts,  first,  to  make 
use  in  each  note-book  of  all  the  various  devices  of  a  written  sort  open  to  the  teacher  of  history;  sec- 
ondly, he  takes  pains  to  cover  the  general  work  of  the  whole  course  in  a  more  or  less  systematic  way. 
Hence  such  deformity  of  the  note-book  as  can  be  found  in  dozens  ot  places  in  our  state,  where  the 
rational  and  ordinary  limits  of  the  note-book  (the  50  pages  of  Harvard,  or  the  5000  words  of  Columbia) 
are  extended  to  six  or  seven  times  that  amount. 

The  attitude  of  the  pupil  is,  altho  it  is  not  this  same  zealous  one,  is  nevertheless  a  very  important 
element  in  the  over-emphasis  of  the  note-book,  as  a  point  of  view  is  taken  by  them  that  inevitably  reacts 
on  the  teacher.  To  them  the  note-book  appears  in  an  entirely  distorted  view ;  is  often,  in  fact,  a  sort  of 
fetich.  It  is  something  tangible  and  definite  and  stands,  with  iss  exercises  duly  completed  and  certi- 
fied to.  as  a  satisfactory  criterion  of  its  progress.  Pupils  are  sometimes  scrupulous  in  their  written 
work  who  neglect  entirely  their  other  preparation.  This  condition  is  unduly  encouraged  by  the  practice 
of  writing  "  Examined  and  approved  "  on  each  exercise.  It  would,  on  this  account,  be  better  if  the  ex- 
ercises were  merely  examined  and  marked  with  a  grade  as  they  are  finished,  leaving  the  matter  of  certi- 
fying to  the  end  of  the  course,  as  thus  the  constant  reminder  of  the  ulterior  purpose  of  the  notes  would 
be  removed,  and  the  teacher  would  be  free  i  from  the  hamper  of  finality  which  the  formal  attestation 
gives. 
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The  History   Note-Book — Use  and  Abuse  of  the  Note-Book. 

E.  m.  cox,  santa  rosa. 

The  takiug  of  nut*  s  on  lectures  h.is  no  place  in  the  work,  ot  high  schools.  There  are  few  teachers 
that  are  able  to.  lecture  to  their  pupils.  If  ever  they  do  give  talks  unce  or  twice  during  the  year,  the  pupils 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  enjoy  them.  We  cannot  try  to  train  pupils  in  all  that  the  university  men  want. 
If  the  university  wants  students  to  be  expert  in  taking  notes,  let  it  train  them. 

The  matter  of  note-books  in  high  school  work  ss  overdone.  Pupils  now  are  obliged.to  take  notes 
in  nearly  every  course, —  English,  phy4ics,  modern  languages,  Latin,  etc.  There  must  be  moderation  in 
note  work.  That  there  is  a  place  for  the  note-  ook  I  apmit,  but  I  hold  that  care  should  be  taken  as  to  the 
material  embodied  in  it.  There  should  be  few  notes  on  books  read,  other  than  the  text-book.  There 
should  be  duch  reading,  but  it  should  afford  the  pupil  some  pleasure  aud  be  stimulating  to  his  work. 
There  may  occasionally  be  a  set  paper,  but  the  main  stress  should  be  on  such  work  as  syuop-es,  out- 
lines, and  maps. 


Local  History  as  an  Aid  to  the  Study  of  General  History. 

ROCKWELL  D.  HUNT,  PH.  D.,  UNIVERSITY  OF  THE  PACIFIC. 

President  Charles  Kendall  Adams  asserts  that  -'the  study  of  history  is  more 
distinctively  the  study  of  humanity  than  is  any  other  branch  of  learning  "*  His- 
tory, as  the  study  of  developing  humanity,  yields  to  no  science  in  comprehensive- 
ness and  importance. 

It  is  fortunate  that  historical  studies  areat  length  winning  recognition  fairly 
commensurate  with  their  importance,  not  only  in  the  curricula  of  American  uni- 
versities and  colleges,  but  also  in  the  programs  of  primary  and  secondary  schools. 
Since  the  subject  of  history  in  the  schools  has,  up  to  the  immediate  past,  been 
given  so  largely  into  the  hands  of  untrained  or  ill-equipped  teachers,  or  "distri- 
buted here  and  there  to  fill  up  interstices,"  it  will  be  too  much  to  expect  that 
this  noble  study  shall  at  once  assume  its  rightful  place,  in  the  hands  of  competent 
•specialists,  in  all  our  courses  of  study. 

But  assuredly  there  are  numerous  tokens  of  substantial  progress  in  the  study, 
and  especially  in  the  teaching  of  history  that  afford  much  ground  for  encourage- 
ment. Nothing  that  has  happened  in  recent  years  has  done  so  much  for  the 
history  work  in  secondary  schools  as  the  wide  dissemination  of  the  most  valuable 
report  of  the  Committee  of  Seven,  following,  as  it  did,  the  reports  of  the  Madison 
•Conference  of  1893  and  the  Columbia  Conference  of  1896.  Such,  a  discussion 
cannot  fail  to  touch  for  the  better  the  work  of  the  lower  grades  on  the  one 
hand,  and  of  the  college  on  the  other. 

Among  the  tokens  of  progress  that  can  now  only  be  mentioned  in  passing 
are:  superior  text-books,  from  the  standpoint  of  both  author  and  publisher — and 
in  the  making  of  text-books  we  may  be  assured  that  the  ideal  has  not  yet  been 
reached;  multiplied  leaflets,  reprints,  source  books,  map  material,  and  the  like, 
which  the  wise  teacher  will  employ  with  great  discrimination  as  he  seeks  to  cul- 
tivate "historical-mindedness"  in  his  pupils;  the  rapid  and  almost  automatic  dis- 
placement of  teachers  that  have  neither  liking  nor  preparation  for  history  teach- 
ing by  those  that  are  not  only  pedagogically  equipped  but  also  trained  by 
specialized  work  in  the  university;  and  the  utilization  of  the  art  idea  in  the 
creation  of  an  environment  of  culture,  which  is  not  less  persistent  nor  effective 
because  in  the  main  unconscious.  Art,  as  Hermann  Grimm  used  to  say,  "is  the 
very  flower  of  history."  My  own  master  in  the  Johns  Hopkins,  the  late  Professor 
Herbert  B.  Adams,  made  use  of  the  art  idea  to  good  purpose  by  adorning  the 
walls  and  bookshelves  of  his  Historical  Seminary  with  "the  portraits  and  busts 
of  the  world's  great  men  and  teachers." 

There  is  another  token  of  progress  in  the  history  work  of  schools  —  perhaps 


*  Manual  of  Historical  Literature,  pp.  2-3. 
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one  of  tbe  newest  to  be  discerned  — to  which  I  am  asked  to  direct  more  special 
attention.  This  is  the  prudent  use  of  local  history  readings  and  materials  as 
helps  to  the  study  of  general  history.  Local  history  is  the  history  of  a  fixed  place 
or  community  or  commonwealth;  it  has  regard  to  a  limited  portion  of  space. 
Since  —  it  may  be  argued  —  the  world  is  made  up  of  localities,  of  small  portions 
of  humanity  or  groups  in  society,  living  their  local  life  and  pursuing  their  own 
respective- devices,  general  history  is,  after  all,  nothing  but  an  aggregate  or  syn- 
thesis of  local  elements,  and  the  community  is  your  true  microcosm. 

But  such  reasoning  leads  straight  to  sophistry.  Let  us  admit  at  once,  and 
even  with  gratitude,  that  local  history  is  not  everything,  that  universal  history 
is  not  a  mere  patchwork,  polyglot  sum-total  of  unrelated  narratives  of  villages 
and  tribes  or  even  peoples  and  states.  It  was  the  great  Dr.  Arno'd  that  first 
taught  that  the  political  history  of  the  world  should  be  read  as  a  single  whole. 
History  is  the  record  of  related,  unified  humanity.* 

But  we  must  pause  to  inquire  how  the  school  child  can  rise  to  this  noble  con- 
ception of  the  unity  of  history.  It  is  of  no  avail  to  tell  him,  in  learned  phrase, 
that  ''history  is  the  story  of  the  evolution  of  the  social  organization;"  but  it  does 
mean  something  to  be  told  the  story  of  San  Diego  or  Sonoma  or  Monterey,  and  to 
have  pointed  out  the  essential  resemblances  and  differences  between  his  own  town 
and  those  of  New  England  or  of  South  Carolina.  The  healthy  child  in  the  grades 
will  take  no  interest  in  the  great  undercurrents  of  civilization  or  the  pure  philos- 
ophy of  history:  but  his  expanding  mind  will  become  intensely  interested  in  the 
search  for  the  mysterious  northwest  passage  or  the  thrilling  expeditions  of  Fre- 
mont, the  Pathfinder.  It  is  indeed  a  great  desideratum  that  students  should  be 
brought  at  length  to  view  history  as  a  grand  unity;  but  this  is  only  possible  after 
the  detailed  study  of  sub  divisions  and  of  the  present  and  local  as  related  to  the 
past  and  universal.  As  Carl  Ritter  once  said:  "Whoever  has  wandered  thru  the 
valleys  and  woods  and  over  the  hills  and  mountains  of  his  own  state  will  be  the 
one  capable  of  following  a  Herodotus  in  his  wanderings  over  the  globe. "t 

The  child  of  today  at  the  age  of  twelve  is  not  too  young  to  under- 
stand that  he  has  moral  obligations  and  social  duties  of  which  earlier  ages  had  no 
conception.  He  should  be  taught  thatytwo  wrongs  can  never  make  a  right,  that 
the  good  of  the  community  or  of  humanity  cannot  be  furthered  by  an  immoral 
act,  and  that  the  cultivation  of  a  cynical,  pessimistic  spirit  works  good  to  nobody. 
Thus  will  be  inculcated  the  cardinal  virtues  of  citizenship,  which  are  essentially 
moral.  A  fellow  student  of  mine  has  drawn  up  "a  kind  of  citizen's  decalogue," 
which  he  has  put  into  the  preface  of  his  helpful  little  book,  "First  Lessons  in 
Civics. "1    Pupils  may  be  taught: 

"I  must  not  cheat  the  State. 
I  must  not  cheat  the  railroads. 

I  must  give  a  due  share  o(  my  time  and  energy  to  public  affairs. 
I  must  vote  whenever  it  is  my  privilege  to  vote. 
I  must  not  debauch  my  fellows  by  bribing  them. 
I  must  not  accept  a  bribe  of  any  kind. 
I  must  make  a  decent  living  if  it  is  in  my  power. 
I  must  prefer  my  couutry  to  my  party. 
I  must  tolerate  the  opiuions  of  others." 

A  most  effective  and  sometimes  impressive  way  of  instilling  great  moral  prin- 
ciples—so intimately  related  to  civic  virtues  — lies  in  the  wise  application  of  the 


■  a  mo- 


»  Cf.  Freeman,  Unity  of  History  in  Comparative  Politics,  pp.  301-302:  "I  do  not  hesitate  for  l  _ 
menttosay  that  the  discovery  of  the  Comparative  method  in  philology,  in  mythology— let  me  add  in 
politics  and  history  and  the  whole  range  of  human  thought-marks  a  stage  in  the  progress  of  the"human 
mind  at  least  as  great  and  memorable  as  the  revival  of  Greek  and  Latin  learning.  '■ 

t  C  .  H.  B.  Adams,  in  Hall,  Methods  of  Teaching  History,  p.  125. 

t  S.  E.  Forman,  Ph.  D.  New  York,  1898. 
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history,  institutions,  and  topics  of  current  interest  of  the  town  or  county  in  which 
the  pupils  live,  in  connection  with  the  related  subjects  of  general  history  and 
civil  government.  Such  teaching  of  fact,  concrete  enough  easily  to  be  grasped 
and  at  range  close  enough  to  hold  the  interest,  and  such  application  to  life,  both 
individual  and  civic,  lead  easily  to  a  wholesome  spirit  of  optimism  and  a  setting 
right  on  a  large  class  of  socio-ethical  questions. 

It  remains  to  speak,  with  the  greatest  brevity,  of  the  methods  of  giving  in- 
struction in  local  history  in  the  schools,  assuming  that  the  programs  are  already 
reasonably  full.  Let  me  hasten  to  say  that  the  object  is  to  be  reached  not  by 
the  addition  of  special  courses  in  local  history,  but  rather  by  an  enrichment  of 
the  courses  already  given.  The  question  of  method  is  largely  a  question  of  the 
utilization  of  historical  environment,  and  in  this  few  fields  present  richer  or  more 
varied  possibilities  than  California.  How  may  this  fertile  field  be  made  to  yield 
its  fruits  to  the  boys  and  girls  in  our  schools? 

First.  Pilgrimages,  reminiscences,  lectures,  and  other  forms  of  instructive 
entertainment.  Let  a  class  take  a  trip  to  a  neighboring  Mission,  or  a  deserted 
rancheria,  or  an  abandoned  "diggings,"  and  under  the  skillful  direction  of  the 
teacher  present  a  simple  program  suited  to  the  spot  and  appropriate  to  the  occa- 
'  sion.  Or  invite  the  oldest  pioneer  of  the  community  or  the  best  specialist  avail- 
able to  come  to  the  school  and  talk  about  early  days.  As  I  have  listened  for  hours 
to  Manly,  the  hero  of  Death  Valley  in  '49,  and  to  Bidwell,  late  survivor  of  the 
first  great  overland  train  to  California  (1841),  I  have  heard  a  veritable  voice  out 
of  the  past,  as  no  book  could  speak  to  me.  Again,  where  circumstances  will  admit, 
the  camera  and  the  stereopticon,  two  important  educational  agencies  of  the  day, 
may  be  employed  to  good  advantage. 

Second.  Books.  Only  within  recent  years  have  teachers  and  school  boards 
begun  to  understand  the  real  value  of  supplementary  books  in  thehandsof  pupils. 
Within  the  last  decade  has  grown  up  an  extensive  literature  of  this  character, 
which,  if  it  does  contain  somewhat  of  initial  crudeness  and  imperfection,  yet 
possesses  much  merit  as  a  beginning  in  this  wide  field.  Already  provision  is 
made  in  the  great  majority  of  California's  schools  for  the  reading  of  from  one  to 
a  dozen  supplementary  books,  and  in  general  there  is  an  abundance  of  good  ma- 
terial. In  general,  I  repeat;  but  this  is  not  sufficient;  the  child  must  not  be 
limited  to  "Big  People  and  Little  People  in  Other  Lands,"  the  "Story  of  the 
Thirteen  Colonies"  and  of  the  "Great  Republic";  he  must  be  introduced  to  the 
vital,  thrilling  stories  of  his  own  Golden  California,  his  own  Los  Angeles  or  Sac- 
ramento or  Shasta.  As  his  nature  study  should  give  him  a  quick  interest  in  the 
flora  and  fauna  of  his  immediate  vicinity,  so  his  history  study  should  not  fail  to 
acquaint  him  with  the  men  who  made  his  town,  settled  his  county,  pioneered  his 
state. 

In  what  grades  should  supplementary  readers  in  history  be  employed?  Some 
advocate  that  they  should  begin  in  the  third  grade  and  continue  thru  the  fourth 
and  fifth,  some  schools  use  them  sucessfully  in  the  sixth  grade.  But  I  wish  to 
insist  that  the  use  of  well-adapted  reading  once  begun,  should  not  be  aban- 
doned in  any  grade.  If  the  supplementary  books  are  pedagogically  sound,  histori- 
cally accurate,  and  properly  graded,  I  see  no  valid  reason  why  they  should  not  be 
used  thruout  the  upper  grades  and  into  the  high  school,  where  they  will  gradually 
and  by  easy  transition  give  way  to  the  standard  books  for  reference  now  more  and 
more  demanded  in  'secondary  instruction.  I  am  assured  by  representatives  of 
large  publishing  houses  that  there  exists  today  a  large  and  growing  demand  for 
supplementary  readers  in  history;  and  this  must  be  considered  a  hopeful  indica- 
tion, since  the  demand  is  not  alone  for  more  books,  but  also  for  better  books. 

Supposing  the  books  to  be  all  that  may  be  desired,  by  what  methods  shall  they 
be  made  to  yield  best  results?  (As  a  rule).  It  is  probably  true  that  the  supple- 
mentary books  are  read  out  of  school  hours,  and  it  is  left  for  the  teacher,  by  means 
of  questions  or  reviews,  to  ascertain  how  far  the  pupil  has  benefited.    ISIow  this 
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may  or  may  not  yield  good  results,  depending  on  the  individual  teacher:  but  irx 
any  case  it  is  not  sufficient.  Encourage  proper  home  reading,  to  be  sure — tho 
there  is  danger  of  demanding  too  much  home  study  of  the  child — but  also  insist 
on  a  certain  amount  of  reading  in  the  schoolroom,  directly  under  the  teacher's 
eye.  Teach  the  pupil  not  merely  to  cover  the  ground,  or  even  to  glean  the  facts, 
but  also  audibly  to  express  in  correct  manner  the  thought  and  emotion  of  the 
text.  In  short,  let  this  work  in  history  reading  be  also  legitimate  instruction  in 
English  expression,  tho  largely  by  indirection.  I  have  found  considerable  em- 
barrassment in  the  fact  that  many  pupils  entering  the  secondary  school  from  the 
grammar  grades  are  unable  to  read  well  the  text  books  in  Grecian  and  Roman 
history,  and  the  fault  lies  not  altogether  with  the  books.  Good  reading  is 
fundamental. 

Third.  The  Teacher.  Other  fields  invite,  but  I  must  conclude.  In  seeking 
to  answer  the  question,  how  the  rich  fields  all  about  us  shall  be  made  to  yield 
most  richly  in  the  schools,  it  lias  been  made  evident  that  we  must  appeal  chiefly 
to  the  teacher  herself.  If  the  teacher  lack  knowledge  or  have  not  enthusiastic 
interest,  all  other  agencies  must  surely  fail.  Teachers  must  be  made  to  feel  that 
much  depends  upon  them  The  properly  equipped  teacher  will  be  alert  to  employ 
all  methods  in  utilizing  her  historical  environment  and  intelligently  to  guide  her 
pupils  into  their  historical  heritage.  Whether  by  the  timely  narration  of  some 
thrilling  episode,  the  frequent  allusion  to  local  history  as  a  side  light  on  the- 
regular  work  of  the  pupil,  the  appropriate  celebration  of  some  noteworthy  anni- 
versary in  the  development  of  our  Commonwealth,  the  reminiscence  of  a  pioneer 
or  lecture  of  a  professor,  or  better,  by  the  proper  synthesis  of  all  these  and  more, 
the  teacher  can  assuredly  arouse  an  interest  in  the  school  that  will  amount  to 
enthusiasm  and  wield  an  influence  that  will  amount  to  inspiration  to  many  a 
young  life. 

What  is  the  state  of  preparedness  of  the  average  California  teacher? 

Ah,  just  here  is  the  seat  of  the  supreme  difficulty.  A  principal  of  many  years' 
experience  in  the  California  schools,  who  has  lately  conceived  an  enthusiastic  in- 
terest in  local  history  and  is  at  presentdoing  much  to  popularize  its  study,  writes 
me  that  as  he  knows  the  California  teacher  she  is  "woefully  lacking  in  knowledge 
of  our  State's  past,"  and  I  fear  my  own  small  observation  tends  to  corroborate  his 
opinion. 

I  appeal,  therefore,  to  the  fortunate  teachers  of  our  Golden  State,  in  their  own 
behalf,  and  especially  for  the  sake  of  the  young  life  entrusted  to  them,  that  they 
give  themselves  the  genuine  pleasure  and  the  solid  profit  of  a  better  preparation 
in  the  occupation  and  settlement  of  our  western  shores,  and  the  development  of 
our  glorious  Commonwealth,  the  Empire  State  of  the  Pacific. 

I  have  thus  endeavored,  after  taking  a  rapid  glance  at  the  present  state  of 
historical  studies  in  the  schools,  to  point  out  certain  obvious  tokens  of  progress 
including  especially,  superior  text  b  ooks,  mechanically,  compositionally,  and 
pedagogically,  abundance  of  leaflet  and  other  accessory  material,  the  rapid  advance 
in  equipment  of  teachers  and  quality  of  instruction,  and  the  more  effective  utili- 
zation of  the  art  idea  in  creating  environment.  But  particular  stress  has  been 
laid  upon  the  wise  use  of  local  history  materials  as  helps  in  the  general  history 
work.  It  has  been  indicated  that  while  local  history  is  not  the  finished  product, 
it  is  nevertheless  of  importance  as  furnishing  first  horizons  for  the  child  as  well 
as  in  enabling  the  historical  investigator  in  formulating  generalizations.  The 
morespecific  objects  to  be  sought  in  connection  with  the  local  history  work  in  the 
schools  should  embrace  the  acquisition  of  worthy  information,  stimulation  of 
interest  in  the  broad  fields  of  general  history,  cultivation  of  civic  patriotism,  and 
development  of  moral  force  in  the  individual.  Instruction  in  local  history  in  the 
schools,  it  is  assumed,  should  not  take  the  form  of  special  or  uperadded  courses, 
but  should  rather  be  made  to  enrich  the  regular  program.    Such  enrichment  may 
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be  accomplished  by  short  pilgrimages,  lecture  talks^and  the  like;  by  books  par- 
ticularly adapted  to  the  needs  of  California;  and  most  of  all  by  teachers  who  must 
be  specially  equipped  with"  both  knowledge  and  enthusiasm.  Let  us  be  assured 
that  in  the  larger  view  such  enrichment  will  apply  not  only  to  the  subject  of 
general  history,  but  it  will  make  for  the  effective  culture  of  the  pupil  as  an 
individual  and  as  related  to  the  totality  of  his  environment. 


The  History  Recitation  in  the  High  School 

E.  M.  COX,  SUPERINTENDENT  OP  SCHOOLS,  SANTA  EOSA,  CAL. 

The  time  when  the  purpose  of  the  history  recitation  was  to  find  out  whether 
the  pupils  had  learned  the  facts  recorded  in  a  condensed  text-book  has  about 
passed  by.  Many  other  purposes  have  crowded  in  and  sometimes  have  completely 
displaced  the  old  purpose.  This  is  to  be  deplored.  A  certain  number  of  facts  are 
necessary  before  there  can  be  any  organization  of  knowledge.  It  is  a  very  im- 
portant part  of  the  recitation  also  to  establish  knowledge  regarding  the  relation" 
ship  of  facts,  but  the  facts  must  be  learned  first. 

A  few  well-directed  Questions  running  over  the  field  covered  by  the  lesson  will 
clearly  indicate  whether  there  has  been  proper  preparation  of  the  facts  of  the 
lesson.  Hearing  of  lessons  has  least  use  in  history  classes.  With  the  general 
preparation  of  the  pupils  established,  there  need  be  no  further  direct  questioning 
for  facts  except  as  it  may  come  incidentally.  Questions  upon  relationships  and 
significance  of  events  will  sufficiently  draw  out  the  extent  of  a  pupil's  prepara- 
tion. It  is  such  questions  that  open  up  to  pupils  the  significance  of  history,  and 
upon  these  questions  the  pupils  need  the  helpfulness  of  the  teacher's  suggestions 
and  directions.  The  art  of  questioning  should  be  the  especial-  property  of  the 
history  teacher.  By  this  means  the  whole  interest  of  the  work,  its  significance 
and  impressions  may  be  governed.  Questioning  of  the  kind  ju9t  mentioned  should 
be  the  chief  part  of  a  history  recitation. 

Whatever  the  work  of  the  school  room  is,  it  should  be  the  work  of  the  pupil. 
Not  to  the  least  extent  should  the  teacher  do  the  work  of  the  recitation,  unless 
he  may  occasionally  present  some  special  topic.  Almost  all  teachers,  those  in 
history  and  out,  talk  too  much.  Teachers  find  it  so  much  easier  to  put  into  suit- 
able words  what  they  wish  to  bring  before  the  class  than  to  question,  and  ques- 
tion until  they  get  the  desired  idea  expressed  in  a  crude  and  bunglesome  manner 
by  some  pupil.  With  such  a  temptation  we  are  constantly  neglecting  the  idea 
that  a  fact  crudely  expressed  by  a  pupil  is  of  far  greater  value  to  him  than  the 
same  thought,  beautifully  phrased  by  his  teacher.  We  cannot  afford  to  forget  the 
saying  that,  "A  thought  unexpressed  is  only  half  thought." 

In  addition  to  what  I  have  already  said  regarding  questioning,  I  would  like 
to  add  that  it  should  be  direct  and  spirited.  It  is  the  practice  of  some  teachers 
to  ask  vague  and  indefinite  questions,  which  they  call  thought  questions.  I  do 
not  mean  to  imply  that  these  should  be  shallow  or  necessarily  easy  to  answer. 
But  they  should  be  direct  in  their  bearing  upon  what  is  before  the  class  and  vital 
in  their  significance.  Life  is  an  important  adjunct  to  every  lesson.  The  ques- 
tions and  thoughts  should  swing  along  with  vigor  and  enthusiasm.  Let  me  add 
that  the  English  of  both  teacher  and  pupils  should  be  good  or  corrected  if  not. 

Day  after  day  the  history  recitation  should  be  about  as  outlined.  If  so,  it  cannot 
fail  to  arouse  interest.  The  schools  should  fill  pupils  with  enthusiasm,  and  his- 
tory ought  to  do  a  large  share  of  this.  Lt  is  not  knowledge,  but  life  and  spirit 
that  we  all  most  need.  One  of  our  best  known  history  writers  says  that  it  is  the 
"  Ultimate  purpose  of  history  work  to  interest  pupils  in  the  subject  and  to  create 
a  love  for  such  reading." 

There  are  many  other  less  important  purposes  of  the  history  recitation.    Top- 
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ios  for  special  investigation,  map  work,  directions  as  to  references  to  reading 
matter,  discussions  of  authors,  etc.,  should  all  receive  attention  in  the  class 
room. 

All  high  school  pupils  should  occasionally  have  topics  and  questions  assigned 
to  them  upon  which  they  are  to  make  pretty  thorough  preparation.  Some  ques- 
tions, particularly  of  local  significance,  might  be  assigned  for  original  investiga- 
tion. Pupils  should  write  papers  on  these  topics  or  come  before  the  class  and 
present  them  orally. 

Map  study  and  drawing  should  be  a  constant  accompaniment  of  history.  All 
available  relationships  should  be  developed.  Events  and  places  should  be  closely 
related.  So  far  as  possible  too,  events  and  circumstances  known  to  the  pupil  or 
which  are  close  at  hand  should  be  made  use  of.  This  is  in  no  way  a  plea  for  the 
study  of  current  events  as  this  subject  is  now  studied  in  some  of  our  schools,  but 
any  teacher  who  omits  a  reference  to  the  Cuban  war  or  the  Philippine  question 
when  his  class  is  studying  the  colonial  growth  of  European  nations  in  early  mod- 
ern history,  fails  to  be  of  sufficiant  value  to  his  class. 

The  discussion  of  outlines,  synopses,  references  and  authors  should  sometimes 
occupy  class-room  time.  Possibly  in  the  hasty  discussion  of  this  topic  I  may  have 
omitted  some  things  that  we  might  all  agree  should  be  a  part  of  the  history  reci- 
tation. Perhaps  I  should  not  omit  mentioning  the  importance  of  quick  reviews 
always  in  the  line  of  relationship. 

Let  me  say  in  conclusion  that  the  following  thoughts  should  govern  the  work 
of  the  class:— 

Pupils  should  not  be  receptive  but  active.    They  must  be  working. 

They  must  get  facts,  but  not  as  an  end  in  itself;  the  interpretation  and  appli" 
cation  of  them  should  be  the  end  in  view. 

Inspiration  and  enthusiasm  should  be  the  chief  results  of  the  work. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  MANUAL  TRAINING 
AND  DRAWING. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  California  Manual  Training  and  Drawing  Teachers'  Association  was 
called  to  order  in  the  High  School  Building,  January  3d,  at  9  a,  m.,  James  E-  Addicott,  president;  A.  B. 
Clark,  secretary. 

An  interesting  featuee  of  the  program,  which  it  is  impossible  to  present  in  a  printed  report,  was 
that  all  talks  were  illustrated  by  models  and  drawings  showing  definitely  what  the  speaker  was  talking 
about. 

Four  talks  were  given  in  the  general  sessions. 

The  following  were  given  Friday  morning;  "  The  Development  of  the  Artistic  Side  of  Manual 
Trainiug,"  Edwin  R.  Snyder,  Supervisor  of  Manual  Training,  Alameda;  "Paper  Sloyd  for  Country 
Schools,"  Miss  Edn.ih  A.  Rich,  Supervisor  of  M  mual  Trainiug,  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. ;  "Form.  Impres- 
sion," M.  Doyle,  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  "  What  Models  are  Best  in  the  Grammar  Grades?"  E-  E.  Goodell, 
San  Francisco,  Cal.;  "  Manual  Training  in  Monterey,"  C.  K.  Meeker,  Pacific  Grove,  Cal.;  "  Tone  Work 
in  the  Seventh  and  Eighth  Grades,"  Miss  May  Gearhart,  Supervisor  of  Drawing,  Berkeley,  Cal.;  "Draw- 
ing and  Repousse  Work,"  Mrs.  Florence  D.  Jackson,  Haywards,  Gal.;  "  What  Should  be  the  Aim  in 
Teaching  Art  in  the  Public  Schools?"  Miss  Calthea  Vivian,  San  Jose  Normal  School. 

An  animated  general  discussion  of  art  applied  to  everyday  surroundings,  and  "  The  relation  of 
mechanical  drawing  and  art  training,  realism  and  idealism,"  was  carried  on;  Miss  Ball,  Miss  Ward,  Mr. 
Brown  and  others  taking  part. 

Prof.  O'ahea  gave  an  address  on  the  educational  value  of  manual  training  and  drawing  as  giving  the 
correlative  motor  training  essential  to  thoro  mental  development.  At  12  o'clock  a  recess  was  taken  until 
2  o'clock. 

After  the  reelection  of  the  same  ofiicers  for  the  tallowing  year,  the  meeting  adjourned,  but  con- 
tinued for  some  time  in  informal  discussion  of  practical  subjects. 
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High   School   Drawing. 

A.  B.  CLARK,  STANFORD  UNIVERSITY. 

Two  things  should  be  required  of  the  high  school  drawing  pupil:  first,  good  technique  —  his  draw- 
ings should  be  sound,  intelligent,  refined,  and  effective;  second,  practical  ability  to  use  drawing  in  some 
useful  way,  out  of  school  as  well  as  in,  with  its  roots  struck  deep  enough  to  insure  its  growth  after  the 
school  period  as  part  of  the  student's  mental  equipment. 

For  the  technical  requirement,  object  drawing  is  best.  Every  pupil  should  acquire  enough  perspec- 
tive knowl-dge  to  draw  a  table,  a  chair,  ot  the  corner  of  a  room,  with  intelligence,  and  sufficient  accu- 
racy in  handling  proportions,  light  and  shade,  and  textures,  to  represent  simple  objects  as  books,  boxes, 
or  fruit,  with  masterly  skill.  It  is  not  enough  to  make  them  recognizable, — they  should bedrawn  almost 
as  well  as  Michael  Angelo  might  have  done  them. 

To  afford  variety  in  textures,  proportions,  and  other  qualities,  we  should  use  various  articles  of 
wood,  iron,  glass,  paper,  etc.  Variety  in  method  is  also  desirable;  rapid  drawings  compel  alert  summar- 
ization and  breadth  of  treatment;  slow,  painstaking  work,  induces  refinement  and  accuracy.  Andsome 
degree  of  taste  should  be  cultivated,  in  choice  of  subject,  its  placing  on  the  paper,  and  in  harmony  of 
treatment. 

All  this  variety  of  materia  1  and  method  is  to  challenge  the  full  representative  power  of  graphic  art, 
and  so  make  the  technical  training  thoro. 

But,  in  addition  to  this  techutcal  start,  pupils  should  bi  divided  into  two  or  more  groups  for  some 
specialized  training,  based  on  their  individual  aptitudes,  for  the  use  of  drawing  in  connection  with  some 
interest  near  the  pupil's  heart. 

This  work  should  be  attended  by  independent  work  out  of  school,  preparing  the 
lesson,  as  in  other  subjects.  That  the  drawing  work  has  heretofore  been  conducted  only 
in  artificial  conditions  of  the  classroom  has  been  a  great  source  of  weakness. 

.  For  one  group  of  people  machine  sketching  is  the  best  possible  training.  What  a 
definite  power  of  thought  this  free  hand  drawing  gives  the  young  mechanic.  The  un- 
trained man,  if  he  has  a  new  idea  of  a  machine,  has  no  way  of  testing  it  but  by  building. 
The  trained  man,  first,  perfects  his  idea  by  many  drawings,  then  he  builds  with  positive 
assurance  of  success — he  knows  what  he  is  doing.  And  the  ability  to  investigate 
machinery,  out  of  school,  sketchbook  in  hand,  is  often  one  thing  needed  to  make  the  other 
school  work  seem  worth  while. 

But  while  this  machine  sketching  is  the  need  of  many,  for  others  it  is  useless.  For 
a  large  number,  both  those  with  scientific  tendencies  and  those  with  tendencies  toward 
art,  natural  organic  form  is  the  best  field  for  culture. 

Now  many  operations  are  called  art  which  afford  but  little  artistic  culture.  All  art  is 
a  poetic  reflection  of  nature,  and  wise  art  training,  first,  places  the  pupil  in  touch  with 
shells,  birds,  plants,  butterflies  and  other  beautiful  creations  which  underlie  all  decora- 
tive and  pictorial  art,  and  are  its  inspiration.  These  things  also  are  the  subjects  of 
scientific  nature  study,  so  we  have  here  good  drawing  models  of  interest  to  many.  Care- 
ful drawings  may  be  made  from  shells,  plants,  dead  and  mounted  animals;  rapid  draw- 
ings, for  study  of  attitude  and  action,  must  be  made  from  live  animals.  Many 
suggestions  of  technique  may  be  had  from  European  and  Japanese  art,  and  here  also  the 
use  of  the  sketchbook  out  of  school  is  most  important. 

For  the  more  artistically  inclined  some  study  of  design  is  beneficial,  but  for  the  most 
part,  to  select  a  beautiful  object,  to  discover  its  element  of  beauty  and  to  realize  it  on 
paper  by  wise  technical  treatment,  in  line,  in  light  and  shade,  or  in  color,  even  though 
the  object  be  but  a  leaf  spray  or  a  spotted  dog,  is  the  best  art  training. 

The  secrets  of  art  are  not  concealed  in  plaster  casts  of  fruit  and  flowers,  nor  in 
blocked  hands,  feet  and  features ;  nor  in  the  political  cartoons  and  society  cartoons  of  the 
comic  papers.     For  technical  inspiration  use  rather  drawings  of  such  masters  as  Holbein. 

This  study  of  natural  form  opens  the  student's  eyes  to  a  thousand  possibilities  in 
the  world  about  him,  and  even  if  it  does  not  result  in  his  becoming  an  artist,  it  will  give 
him  broad  sympathies  with  nature  and  with  art. 


Paper-Sloyd,  Whittling,  and  Sewing  for  Rural  Schools. 

EDNAH  RICH,  SANTA  BARBARA. 
(Extract.) 
A  subject  full  of  interest  to  all  who  know  the  value  of  manual  training  and  its  im- 
portance in  the  development  of  the  child,  mentally,  morally  and  physically. 

The  position  of  manual  training  as  an  incorporated  subject  in  the  city  school  curri- 
culum is  many  times  justified  by  the  assertion  that  city  children  rarely  have  opportunity 
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for  hard  work.  It  is  also  often  implied  that  country  children  are  constantly  required  to 
"do  real  things,"  hence  need  no  manual  training.  The  rural  teacher  who  accepts  this 
view  has  not  the  thought  of  his  pupils'  welfare  at  heart,  else  he  would  realize  that  merely 
doing  with  hands  the  things  required  at  home  does  not  take  the  place  of  that  training  in 
neatness,  orderliness,  readiness  of  appliance,  etc.,  which  is  the  province  of  well  directed 
manual  training  in  the  school. 

Teachers  to  whom  this  thought  is  a  new  one  will  offer  a  host  of  objections  when  one 
suggests  his  adding  this  subject  to  the  long  list  he  is  expected  to  teach— there  is  no 
equipment;  he  has  no  time,  no  definite  idea  of  what  form  of  manual  training  to  intro- 
duce; has  had  no  training;  lacks  confidence  in  his  ability  to  present  the  work,  and  lacks 
the  courage  to  make  a  beginning. 

If  he  would  repeat  to  himself,  "over  and  over  again,"  the  words,  "Where  there  is  a 
will  there  is  a  way,"  and  believe  them,  the  larger  obstacles  would  disappear,  and  with 
the  exercise  of  patience  and  perseverance  the  smaller  ones  would  soon  be  removed. 

The  teacher  should  acquire,  if  he  does  not  already  possess  it,  interest,  amounting 
almost  to  enthusiasm,  in  the  work  at  hand,  power  to  make  use  of  available  materia  ,  and 
sufficient  inventiveness  to  adapt  each  form  of  manual  training  to  the  needs  and  con- 
ditions existing  in  his  school  world.  Once  a  beginning  has  been  made,  once  started  for- 
ward, no  teacher  will  ever  turn  back,  and  as  experience  will  prove  a  good  teacher,  so 
will  time  bring  rewards. 

Time. — There  are  rainy  days,  and  warm  days;  long  noons  when  play  has  grown  tire- 
some ;  periods,  once  a  week  at  least,  when  every  pupil  would  gladly  put  aside  his  books 
for  a  little  time  and.  return  to  them  with  renewed  interest  after  his  faculties  have  been 
given  new  stimulus.  Classes  can  be  united  in  some  studies,  subjects  can  be  correlated, 
and  many  precious  moments  saved  from  day  to  day,  so  that  each  week  twenty,  thirty,  or 
forty  minutes, —  not  more  than  that  at  one  time, — can  be  devoted  to  hand  work,  with  a 
purpose,  —  not  "busy  work,"  and  not  mere  diversion.     *    *     * 

Every  school  should  have  its  tool-box,  but  the  school  trustees  should  not  be  asked  to 
purchase  materials  and  tools  for  manual  training  until  it  has  been  satisfactorily  demon- 
strated by  the  teacher  that  his  work  is  worth  while. 

Much  can  be  accomplished  without  a  real  equipment.  Scissors  for  paper  sloyd  and 
sewing  lessons  can  be  borrowed  from  home,  if  they  are  safely  returned.  Paste  can  be 
made  by  the  teacher  or  pupils,  tho  library  paste  is  quite  inexpensive,  and  models  tied 
with  the  colored  twine.  One  or  two  compass  points,  which  fasten  onto  a  lead  pencil, 
with  rulers  and  pencils,  which  are  in  every  school,  are  sufficient  to  make  paper  sloyd 
models.  Ordinary  manila  scratch  paper  can  be  used  by  the  smaller  children  for  con- 
structive work,  and  manila  detail,  or  manila  drawing  paper,  with  thin  cardboard  (and 
Royal  Nelton,  or  other  cover  paper) ,  will  make  most  attractive  models  for  the  older 
pupils.  This  work  is  a  wonderful  aid  to  the  comprehension  of  number  work,  and  it  has 
other  merits  which  the  teacher  will  soon  discover.  Add  to  these  "  tools"  needles,  thim- 
bles, and  thread,  and  the  class  of  girls  is  ready  for  sewing,  after  the  teacher  has  asked 
her  friends,  and  the  parents  of  her  charges,  to  share  the  contents  of  their  "  scrap-bags." 
Stitches  may  be  learned  on  dolls'  clothes,  on  bags,  aprons,  towels,  handkerchiefs,  neck- 
ties, etc.,  for  the  child's  self,  or  small  sister,  and  lessons  in  mending,  patching,  darning, 
and  sewing  on  buttons,  will  help  both  boys  and  girls,  and  may  be  an  incentive  to  better 
living  to  the  unfortunate  who  comes  from  an  untidy  home.     *     *     * 


Form  Impression. 


M.  DOYLE. 


Friends,  most  of  you  have  perhaps  heard  the  story  from  Chicago  about  one  who  in  teaching  geology, 
without  the  usual  stratified  exhibits  on  hand,  said  to  the  class:  "A  stratum  is  a  layer  of  anything." 
And  how  the  first  pupil,  in  giving  an  examp'.e,  said:    "A  hen." 

Mr.  Addicott,  while  attending  a  meeting  of  special  teachers  in  San  Francisco  some  time  ago,  said, 
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among  other  good  things,  he  thought  he  would  hang  up  a  board  foot  of  lumber  in  his  school,  as  he 
thought  pupils  who  had  never  seen  the  object  itself  could  form  110  conception  of  what  such  a  thing 
looked  like.  I  not  only  endorsed  the  thought,  having  shared  the  same  views  myself  for  some  time,  but 
procured  from  a  building  near  my  laboratory  a  piece  of  1x6,  one  of  2x6,  one  of  3x4,  one  of  2x4  and  one  of 
2x8  (showing  similar  pieces  to  the  audience).  Having  cut  these  so  that  each  contained  just  one  board 
foot.  I  made  144  cubes,  which  were  placed  in  a  box  12x12,  having  a  sliding  glass  front,  so  that  the  com" 
ponent  units  of  any  timber  hung  alongside  could  be  seen  or  removed  and  so  arranged  as  to  duplicate  in 
any  dimensions  the  various  concrete  pieces  of  wood. 

These  objects  are  not  beautiful,  yet  they  are  very  impoitant  to  life — the  bones,  in  fact,  of  our  habita- 
tions. But  I  found  that  seventh  and  eighth  grade  boys  did  not  recognize  them.  They  had  never  been 
properly  Introduced,  and  it  was  as  if  they  had  been  blindfolded.  No  one  here  would  expect  acquaint- 
ance to  follow  an  introduction  made  in  the  dark,  even  though  features  were  described  in  detail  by  a 
word  painter  making  the  introduction.  After  my  boys  had  seen  these  exhibiis,  and  found  that  the  144 
cubes  would  verify  bulk  with  b  ilk,  all  was  clear.  It  seems  this  double  introduction  is  necessary,  as  if 
the  mind  were  parliamentary  aud  loth  to  give  entrance  to  ideas  whose  nominations  were  not  in  some 
way  secouded. 

Thoughts  may  be  sent  fluttering  dove-like  from  the  teacher  through  the  classroom,  and  be  caught 
by  the  most  acute;  but  what  of  the  others,  who  might  seize  as  readily  all  sent  if  the  eye  were  allowed  to 
co-operate  with  the  ear?  Surely  many,  many  things  educatioual  might  be  made  other  than  a  game  of 
"blind-man's-buff"  I 


What  Models  Are  Best  in  the  Grammar  Grades 

E.  E.  GOODELL,  SAN   FRANCISCO. 
[Extract.] 

Models  that  can  be  used  at  home,  in  the  school,  or  on  the  playground  and 
enjoyed  by  his  friends 

The  objects  must  be  useful  in  a  plain  every  day  sort  of  a  way;  not  trinkets, 
because  the  making  of  them  does  not  appeal  to  as  large  a  number  of  children,  nor 
do  they  foster  the  same  respect  for  plain  manual  labor  as  do  the  more  useful 
articles. 

Let  us  produce  a  nobler  manhood  and  womanhood  as  the  result  of  our  train- 
ing. 

Aim  to  cultivate  the  individual  physically,  mentally,  morally  and  esthetic- 
ally. 

Consider  the  effect  upon  the  intellect  and  not  the  acquisition  of  mere  skill, 
the  object  of  manual  training. 

Allow  the  pupils  to  mako  useful  articles.  Do  not  confine  them  to  a  series  of 
mere  exercises,  consisting  of  joints,  etc. 

That  may  be  the  way  we  were  i aught,  but  is  not  almost  every  subject  in  the 
curriculum  being  taught  in  a  more  interesting  and  practical  way  than  it  was  ten 
or  fifteen  years  ago  ? 

Is  it  not  more  interesting  to  make  a  mitre-frame  to  fit  a  picture  the  boy  has 
home  than  it  is  to  make  one  exercise  consisting  of  a  mitre  joint  which  will  be 
thrown  away  later  ? 

Does  he  not  get  more  practical  value  from  the  frame?  A  mistake  in  the 
workmanship  is  easier  to  detect,  and  the  boy  will  notice  it  quicker  than  he  would 
in  the  single  joint. 

You  say  it  is  harder  to  make  the  frame.  That  is  true,  but  is  not  the  boy 
willing  to  work  harder  ?  Is  not  his  interest  stronger,  and  if  this  method  is  used 
in  teaching  all  of  the  joints,  will  he  not  be  able  to  do  better  work  on  each,  having 
mastered  those  which  came  before  ? 

[Models  were  submitted  for  examination.] 


Tone  Work  in  the  Seventh  and  Eighth  Grades 

MAY   GEARHART. 

The  translation  of  color  into  black  and  white  is  a  very  important  part  of  our 
work  in  the  higher  grades.  It  is  interesting  and,  considering  the  wide-spread 
use  01  pencil  and  charcoal,  quite  necessary.     This  is  too  difficult  a  problem  for 
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young  children.    Color  should  be  placed  directly  in  the  hands  of  pupils  in  the 
lower  grades. 

Our  pupils  are  familiar  with  the  scale  of  seven  tones  in  music.  A  scale  of 
five  tones  in  color  was  placed  before  them.  The  problem  was,  to  translate  that 
color  into  a  scale  of  light  and  dark  tones,  using  pencil  as  the  medium.  .Following 
that  exercise  came  drill  in  recognizing  and  reproducing  the  different  tones.  Quick 
thumb-nail  sketches  were  made.  The  same  object  would  be  drawn  three  times  in 
a  dark  tone,  a  medium  tone,  and  a  light  tone.  A  collection  of  bottles,  jars,  jugs 
and  vases,  in  one  or  two  tones,  was  made.  If  the  bottles  were  not  sufficiently  in- 
teresting, white  labels  were  pasted  on.  An  effort  was  made  to  have  an  abundance 
of  color  in  the  models,  even  though  the  pupils  were  working  in  black  and  white. 
*  *  Pictures  in  flat  tones  were  brought  to  school,  and  when  they  were  shown 
to  the  class,  the  question  was,  "  How  many  tones  do  you  see?  "  We  did  not  con- 
fine our  study  to  pictures  in  flat  tones,  but  found  Corot's  landscapes  and  heads  by 
Rembrandt  and  P^ubens  very  useful.  "  Orpheus  Greeting  the  Morn  "  was  held  up 
before  the  class  for  a  moment.  With  eyes  half  shut  the  pupils  concentrated  their 
attention  on  the  spacing  of  light  and  dark,  the  way  the  trees  and  ground  looked 
in  mass  against  the  sky.  Closing  their  eyes,  they  still  saw  the  big  masses  of  light 
and  dark.  The  picture  was  then  removed,  and  the  class  promptly  reproduced  the 
landscape  with  pencil  and  charcoal. 

The  value  of  this  work  was  not  simply  in  aiding  the  pupils  to  see  in  big 
masses,  but  it  was  an  excellent  memory  drill.  The  pupils  were  learning  composi- 
tion. Their  interest  was  aroused  in  these  masterpieces  and.  from  striving  to 
reproduce  them,  they  learned  to  love  them.  Finally,  they  were  led  to  appreciate 
the  beautiful  trees  and  interesting  bits  of  landscape  in  their  own  vicinity. 
'■  For  don't  you  mark?    We're  made  so  that  we  love 

First  when  we  see  them  painted,  things  we  have  passed 

Perhaps  a  hundred  times,  nor  care    to  see. 

And  so  they  are  better  painted — better  to  us, 

Which  is  the  same  thing.    Art  was  given  for  that; 

God  uses  us  to  help  each  other  so." 

BROWNING. 


A  Few  Thoughts  on  Drawing  and  Repousse  Work 

MRS.  FLORENCE    D.  JACKSON,    HATWARDS,    CAL. 

Thespiriiofthetimes  is  such  that  we  know  in  teaching  drawing,  it  is  not 
the  aim  to  produce  artists  in  the  public  school,  but  rather  to  cultivate  among  the 
children  that  refinement  which  comes  from  study  of  the  beautiful— the  culture 
that  comes  from  well-trained  faculties. 

You  will  bear  with  me,  I  hope,  if  my  tain  seem  couched  in  simple  ways.  . 

Of  all  nur  senses  that  of  sight  is  well  nigh  the  most  deceptive.  It  needs  to  be 
trained,  and  in  training  to  see  we  combine  intellect  with  the  seeing— combine 
what  we  know  of  form  with  the  appearance  we  see. 

Subjected  to  test,  this  proves  itself,  as  may  be  cited  from  one  of  Professor 
O'Shea's  valuable  talks,  where  he  shows  our  eyes  at  fault  in  rapid  reading  those 
simple  words  from  blackboard.    Architectural  lines  are  often  optical  illusions. 

While  all  work  to  attain  forceful  educational  results  must  be  systematic,  the 
supervisor  or  special  teacher  will  not  be  limited  to  any  one  system,  stereotyped  or 
otherwise,  but  investigating  all  will  present  a  collected  best,  not  omitting  his  or 
her  own. 

As  in  literature  we  are  dependent   upon  choice  words  to  express  thought,  so 
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in  drawing   we  would  better  depend  upon  underlying  principles  of  perspective 
before  we  can  he  independent  of  tbem. 

In  other  words,  I  believe  in  teaching  the  meaning  and  use  of  the  centre  of 
vision  and  vanishing  points,  for  while  the  child  is  learning  what  to  draw  and 
how  to  draw  it,  he  needs  such  curb,  until  he  is  so  fortified  as  to  recognize  when 
his  work  is  out  of  drawing  and  its  remedy. 

"  Art  is  truth,  seen  as  beauty,"  and  he  is  learning  to  live  it,  for  hehas  not  only 
the  aim,  but  the  manner  of  accomplishment  to  help  him. 

There  is  an  entirety,  a  roundness  in  the  number  three  :-*-        < 

Solidity,  in  its  length,  breadth  and  thickness. 

Fundament  of  type  form  in  the  sphere  cube  and  cylinder,  with  the  myriad  o* 
likenesses  and  differences. 

Elements  of  color,  yellow,  red  and  blue,  in  the  order  of  intensity,  or  red,  yel- 
low and  blue,  in  the  order  of  rainbow  or  solar  spectrum. 

The  drawings  exhibited  will  speak  for  themselves;  those  from  the  Haywards 
and  San  Lorenzo  Grammar  Schools  represent  a  thirty-minute  lesson  once  a  week, 
supplemented  by  similar  time  from  the  grade  teacher,  Haywards  School  having 
the  special  instruction  from  fourth  to  eighth  and  San  Lorenzo  School  from  first 
to  eighth  grade. 

The  drawings  exhibited  from  Haywards  High  School  representing  forty- 
minute  lesson  once  a  week,  and  not  supplemented. 

I  feel  to  recognizr  the  efforts  of  all,  for  it  is  clear  that  only  through  united 
endeavor  they  succeed  so  well  in  the  time  allotted. 

The  repousse1  works  here  shown,  comprising  candle  sconce,  lamp  standard, 
pen  tray,  card  receiver,  etc.,  are  designed  by  pupils  in  the  school,  but  made  on 
Saturdays  at  my  home  and  expense,  I  feel  so  keenly  the  advantage  they  gain 
thereby. 

This  branch  of  work  is  a  practical  and  most  ready  result  of  manual  training, 
and  I  hope  that  the  day  is  near  when  the  school  departments  will  call  for  the  like 
in  their  courses  of  study. 

With  these  few  remarks,  meant  for  interchange  of  thought,  I  thank  you. 


Minutes. 

The  program  as  published  was  carried  out  most  successfully .  Superintendent  W. 
C.  Doub  of  Kern  County  presented  the  following  resolution,  which  was  adopted  as  read: 
.  *  Whereas,  it  is  deemed  expedient  that  the  teachers  of  this  State  organize  so  that 
they  may  act  as  a  unit  in  order  to  secure  much  needed  reforms  in  methods  of  school 
work ;  in  order  to  make  the  profession  of  teaching  more  attractive,  to  the  end  that  more 
men  and  women  of  ability  will  choose  teaching  as  a  life  work;  and  in  order  to  secure  the 
enactment  of  laws  which  will  make  the  public  school  system  of  more  practical  value  to 
the  masses  of  the  people.     Therefore,  be  it 

liesolved:  By  the  California  Teachers'  Association  that  the  President  of  this  Associa- 
tion appoint  a  committee  of  five,  whoso  duty  it  shall  be  to  work  upon  this  question  of 
organizing  the  teachers  of  this  State,  and  report  the  result  of  its  labors  to  this  Associa- 
tion at  its  next  regular  meeting. 

The  Secretary  reported  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee,  held  Decem- 
ber 31st,  the  following  were  elected  members  of  the  Council  of  Education  for  a  term  of 
five  years:  James  A.  Poshay,  Los  Angeles;  0.  P.  Jenkins,  Palo  Alto;  A.  E.  Shumate, 
San  Jose.     Also  that  the  committee  refused  to  accept  the  resignation  of  Dr.  E.  E.  Brown. 

President  Faulkner  appointed  the  following: 

Committee  on  Resolutions:  Mr.  A.  E.  Shumate,  Miss  Amy  G.  Campbell,  Prof. 
Josiah  Keep,  Dr.  E.  C.  Moore,  Miss  May  G.  Kearns,  Miss  N.  G.  Gallagher. 

Committee  on  State  Organization:  W.  C.  Doub,  C.  C.  Van  Liew,  H.  J.  Baldwin, 
Mrs.  M.  M.  FitzGerald. 


*  The  full  report  of  the  committee  will  appear  in  the  April  number. 
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Mrs.  FitzGerald  declined  and  asked  that  President  Faulkner's  name  be  substituted. 

The  following  were  elected  officers  for  the  ensuing  year,  1902 : 

President,  A.  E.  Shumate,  San  Jose;  Vice-President,  J.  B.  Millard,  Los  Angeles; 
Vice-President,  Mrs.  J.  E.  Chope,  Salinas;  Secretary,  Mrs.  M.  M.  FitzGerald,  San 
Francisco;  Assistant  Secretary,  Charles  C.  Hughes,  Alameda;  Railroad  Secretary,  L. 
P.  Avery,  Eedlands;  Treasurer,  Philip  Prior,  San  Francisco. 

Los  Angeles  was  chosen  as  the  place  of  meeting  for  the  session  of  1902. 

Action  taken  on  the  proposed  amendment  to  the  Constitution  resulted  in  increasing 
the  membership  of  the  Council  from  fifteen  to  twenty- five.     The  following  is  the  text: 

"  The  Executive  Committee  of  this  Association  shall  elect  ten  additional  members  of 
the  Association,  two  of  whom  shall  serve  for  five  years,  two  for  four  years,  two  for  three 
years,  two  for  two  years,  and  two  for  one  year.  The  Executive  Committee  of  this  Asso- 
ciation shall  have  power  to  fill  all  vacancies  occurring  in  the  Council.  All  members  of 
the  Council  must  be  members  of  the  Association,  and  should  any  member  of  the  Council 
permit  his  membership  in  the  Association  to  lapse,  he  shall  be  considered  as  having  with- 
drawn from  the  Council,  and  the  vacancy  shall  be  filled  by  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Association.  The  Council  shall  have  power  to  hold  such  meetings  and  elect  such 
officers  as  it  may  determine.  Eleven  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum  of  the  Council. 
All  members  shall  be  notified  in  writing  of  the  time  and  the  place  of  the  meetings  of  the 
Council  of  Education.  The  Council  shall  have  power  to  make  expenditures  of  money 
under  such  provisions  and  prohibitions  as  may  be  imposed  by  the  Executive  Committee. 
The  Council  shall  have  power  to  prescribe  rules  for  its  own  government.  Such  rules  may 
prescribe  forfeiture  of  membership  in  the  Council  for  lack  of  attendance  on  regular 
meetings  of  the  Council.'' 


Report  of  the  Committee  on  Professional  Ethics 

PRESENTED  BY  ME.  SWETT. 

In  the  problem  which  we  have  been  called  upon  to  consider,  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Professional  Ethics  recognize  the  far-reaching  connections  of  the  subject  with 
the  vital  elements  of  children's  education  and  with  the  personal  interests  of  the  teacher. 

First — That  the  children  now  in  our  schools  may  obtain  the  most  possible  from  th« 
schools,  manifestly  rests  upon  the  condition  that  these  schools  shall  be  under  an  ad- 
ministration which  is  honest  and  healthy  in  its  internal  structure.  If  its  teachers  are 
not  the  most  efficient  available,  if  they  can  be  guilty  of  sacrificing  to  their  personal  in- 
terests any  of  the  rights  of  children  of  which  they  are  the  State's  guardians,  if  the 
means  whereby  they  obtain  or  retain  their  positions  are  such  as  hamper  these  children 
in  receiving  better  advantages,  if  the  teachers  of  these  children  are  not  themselves  in- 
spired by  high  ideals  and  American  citizenship  which  may  become  springs  of  higher 
human  ambition  for  the  rising  generation,  then  clearly  any  measures  which  shall 
tend  better  to  serve  the  interests  of  the  State  in  its  duty  to  the  children  of  the  schools 
become  vital  to  educational  administration,  and,  moreover,  worthy  of  the  most  vigorous 
efforts  on  the  part  of  all  teachers  who  conscientiously  feel  their  true  responsibilities. 

Second— The  subject  is  no  less  urgent,  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  the  personal 
interests  of  the  teachers.  The  success  and  happiness  of  any  individual  in  a  special  class 
of  a  community  depends  not  only  upon  his  own  integrity  but  also  to  a  large  extent  upon 
the  integrity  of  every  person  who  belongs  to  the  same  class.  Conduct  which  tends  to 
lower  the  respect  of  a  community  for  any  individual  who  transgresses,  tends  to  lower 
the  respect  of  the  community  for  the  class  as  a  whole  and  for  all  members  of  this  class. 
This  is  a  psychological  law  of  social  existence  which  it  is  useless  to  combat.  Not  only 
are  legitimate  individual  ambitions  hampered  by  this  class  prejudice,  but  good  measures 
which  any  individual  may  put  forth  in  the  interest  of  work  of  which  he  is  the  guardian 
are  under  suspicion  by  the  community.  We  see  about  us  most  glaring  illustrations  of 
the  truth  of  this  law  in  the  affairs  of  the  teaching  class.     All  classes  which  have  ob- 
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tained  the  rights  and  emoluments  of  public  respect  accompanying  the  title  "professional," 
have  formulated  codes  of  ethics,  special  to  the  emergencies  of  their  kind  of  labor.  His- 
torical experience  in  the  development  of  the  recognized  professions  demonstrates  that  the 
code  has  been  an  essential.  It  serves  as  a  protection  of  the  public  interests  of  which  a 
given  profession  is  the  guardian,  and  as  a  guarantee  of  the  personal  repute  of  the  mem- 
bers as  a  class.  The  code  of  the  medical  profession  extends  as  far  back,  tradition  asserts, 
as  Esculapius,  and  the  main  provisions  of  this  Esculapain  code  are  stringently  maintain- 
ed to  this  day,  vary  manifestly,  serving  as  a  protection  of  medical  probity,  and  as  the 
safeguard  of  the  esteem  in  which  the  members  of  this  profession  are  held.  The  stringent 
observance  of  a  code  of  ethics,  special  to  the  profession,  is  that  which  constitutes  a  pro- 
fession and  that  which  distinguishes  it  from  a  mere  class.  Until  the  teaching  class  de- 
velops and  stringently  maintains  a  code  of  ethics,  special  to  its  conditions,  its  members 
cannot  hope  to  obtain  those  rights  and  that  public  esteem,  so  necessary  for  legitimate 
personal  ambition,  which  are  the  emoluments  of  a  profession.  A  profession  differs  from 
a  class,  in  that  the  former  protects  its  members  from  the  shortcomings  of  individuals 
by  an  enforced  code  of  ethics :  an  offender  is  ostracised  and  made  to  bear  the  conse- 
quences of  his  transgressions  alone.  A  mere  class,  by  failing  to  repudiate  offenders,  as- 
sumes the  shame  of  the  offense  upon  its  members  and  all  suffer  the  consequences. 

Your  Committee,  in  attempting  to  devise  a  plan  for  the  professionalizing  of  the 
teaching  class,  would  point  out  two  essential  divisions  of  the  problem:  First,  the  selec- 
tion of  the  items  of  a  code  which  are  essential  to  professionalized  teaching;  second,  the 
provision  of  a  means  for  enforcement  of  this  code. 

The  second  division,  in  the  opinion  of  your  Committee,  becomes,  to  an  important 
degree,  a  condition  of  the  first  division.  We  cannot  establish  any  items  of  the  code  which 
we  cannot  enforce,  for  a  code  which  is  not  enforced  does  not  serve  the  function  of  a  code. 
Already  there  exists,  in  a  somewhat  nebulous  state,  many  elements  of  a  professional 
ideal.  Teachers  are  beginning  to  hold  ideals,  in  addition  to  those  of  the  common  moral 
code,  requiring  a  sincerity  in  their  feality  to  the  deeper  interests  of  their  pupils'  mental 
and  moral  development,  and  to  realize  that  schools  exist  exclusively  for  the  preparation 
of  children  for  life.  The  teacher's  ideal  is  to  be  the  faithful  servant  of  this  function, 
and  a  complete  code  will  be  that  which  shall  fully  protect  and  maintain  this  public  trust 
that  has  been  intrusted  by  the  State  to  the  teaching  body.  As  a  consideration  of  prac- 
ticable feasibility  your  Committee  would  distinguish  between  those  definite  items  of  a 
professional  code  which  the  majority  of  teachers  and  the  force  of  general  public  opinion 
will  fully  justify,  and  those  items  which  exist  in  the  form  of  ideals  not  as  yet  reducible 
to  definite  precepts  of  a  code.  We  may  foster  and  disseminate  these  ideals,  but  our 
reliance  in  establishing  a  profession  must  rest  upon  the  items  of  a  definite  code. 

We  believe  that  the  large  majority  of  the  teaching  body  and  the  community  at  large 
will  justify  the  enforcement  of  the  following  items,  and  we  therefore  recommend  their 
adoption  as  a  code  for  the  profession  of  teaching: 

First — It  shall  constitute  unprofessional  conduct  for  any  one  holding  a  teacher's 
certificate,  to  submit  any  argument  or  plea,  in  obtaining  or  retaining  a  position,  other 
than  those  constituting  evidences  of  professional  competency;  or  knowingly  to  permit 
any  other  person,  in  behalf  of  the  applicant,  to  do  that  which  is  defined  above  as  unpro- 
fessional conduct  on  the  part  of  the  applicant. 

Second — It  shall  constitute  unprofessional  conduct  for  any  one  holding  a  teacher's 
certificate  to  seek  a  position  which  is  not  legally  vacant. 

In  the  matter  of  securing  observance  of  this  code,  your  Committee  recommends  that 
the  Council  present  this  code  to  the  Association  for  adoption,  and  that  the  Association 
should  send  copies  to  the  State  Board  of  Education,  and  to  all  County  Boards  of  Educa- 
tion in  California,  asking  its  adoption  as  a  definition  of  unprofessional  conduct  as  used 
in  the  Sections  1521,  1770,  and  1791,  of  the  Political  Code. 

We  also  suggest  that  the  Council  recommend  to  the  Association  that  it  take  proper 
means  of  sending  copies  of  this  code  to  all  teachers'  organizations  of  the  State,  suggest- 
ing the  adoption  of  this  code  as  a  condition  of  membership ;  and,  further,  that  the  State 
and  County  Boards  of  Education  be  asked  to  notify  all  institutional,  city,  or  district 
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Boards  of  Trustees  within  their  jurisdictions,  of  their  adoption  of  this  code  when  they 
shall  have  adopted  it. 

Mr.  Swett's  report  of  the  sub-committee  of  the  Council  of  Education  to  consider  the 
question  of  Professional  Ethics  was  adopted  as  presented. 


Mr.  McClymond's  Report 

J.  W.  McClymonds,  Secretary  of  the  Council  of  Education,  presented  the  following 
report,  which  was  adopted  as  read: 
To  the  California  Teachers'  Association. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Council  of  Education  held  Monday,  December  30th,  the  Com- 
mittee on  "Professional  Ethics,"  of  which  the  Honorable  John  Swett  was  Chairman, 
submitted  a  report  recommending  the  adoption  of  the  following,  as  a  beginning  of  a 
code  for  the  profession  of  teaching: 

First — It  shall  constitute,  unprofessional  conduct  for  any  one  holding  a  teacher's 
certificate,  to  submit  any  argumeut  or  plea  in  obtaining  or  retaining  a  position,  other 
than  those  constituting  evidences  of  professional  competency;  or  knowingly,  to  permit 
any  other  person,  in  behalf  of  the  applicant,  "to  do  that  which  is  defined  above  as  unpro- 
fessional conduct  on  the  part  of  the  applicant. 

Second — It  shall  constitute  unprofessional  conduct  for  any  one  holding  a  teacher's 
certificate,  to  seek  a  position  which  is  not  either  legally  vacant  or  definitely  known  to 
become  vacant  at  a  specified  time,  unless  requested  so  to  do  by  the  properly  constituted 
authority. 

The  recommendation  of  the  Committee  was  unanimously  adopted  by  the  Council 
and  ordered  transmitted  to  the  general  body  for  consideration  and  adoption,  with  the 
further  recommendation  that,  if  adopted  by  the  Association,  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
observance  of  this  code,  the  Secretary  of  the  Association  be  instructed  to  present  copies 
of  this  code  to  the  State  Board  of  Education,  to  all  County  Boards  of  Education,  asking 
its  adoption  as  a  definition  of  unprofessional  conduct  as  used  in  Sections  1521,  1770, 
and  1791,  of  the  Political  Code. 

It  is  further  recommended  that  copies  of  this  code  be  sent  to  all  teachers'  organiza- 
tions of  the  State,  suggesting  the  adoption  of  this  code  as  a  condition  of  membership. 

Further,  that  the  State  Teachers'  Association  request  State  and  County  Boards  of 
Education  to  notify  all  institutional,  city  or  district  Boards  of  Trustees  within  their 
jurisdiction  of  the  adoption  of  this  code,  when  said  State  and  County  Boards  of  Educa- 
tion shall  have  adopted  it. 

At  the  opening  of  the  Council  of  Education,  the  Honorable  Thos.  J.  Kirk,  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  read  a  paper  in  reference  to  needed  school  legisla- 
tion, urging  especially  that  united  effort  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  of  the  State  be 
made  in  securing  the  following  propositions: 

First — The  adoption  of  the  proposed  Constitutional  amendment  in  reference  to  the 
management  of  the  High  Schools  of  the  State.    ' 

Second — For  the  enactment  of  a  suitable,  compulsory  education  law. 

Third — For  Legislative  action  making  it  possible  for  the  State  Board  of  Education 
to  provide  for  the  use  of  the  schools  of  the  State  suitable  text  hooks. 

The  recommendations  of  our  State  Superintendent  were  referred  to  a  Committee 
of  which  Principal  Shumate  of  San  Jose  was  Chairman. 

This  Committee  reported  to  the  Council,  recommending  the  adoption  of  the  follow- 
ing resolutions: 
To  the  Council  of  Education. 

We,  your  Committee,  appointed  to  draft  resolutions  to  present  to  the  California 
State  Teachers'  Association,  relative  to  recommending  legislation  suggested  by  State 
Superintendent  Kirk,  beg  leave  to  offer  the  following: 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  teachers  of  the  public  schools  of  the  State  of  California  in 
session  assembled,    That  we  do  hereby  pledge  ourselves,    (1),  To  support  and  labor  for 
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the  adoption  of  pending  Constitutional  Amendment  No.  4,  providing  for  State  recognition 
of  and  aid  for  High  Schools;    (2),  For  securing  the  passage  again  and  executive  ap- 
proval of  a  compulsory  school  attendance  law,  and    (3),  For  legislation  giving  means 
and  power  to  the  State  Board  of  Education  for  the  improvement  of  school  text  books. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

A.  E.  SHUMATE, 
M.  E.  DAILEY, 
J.  B.  MILLARD. 
The  aforesaid   recommendations  of  the   Committee  were  unanimously  adopted  by 
the  Council,  and  ordered  transmitted  to  the  General  Association  for  favorable  action. 
By  order  of  the  Council, 

J.  W.  McCLYMONDS, 

Secretary, 


Resolutions — Professional   Ethics   of  Teachers 

HENEY    MEADE   BLAND  " 

Recent  advance  in  education  has  received  perhaps  its  strongest  stimulus  from 
organized  bodies  whose  chief  purpose  has  been  the  fostering  of  the  professional  spirit 
among  teachers. 

In  the  Club,  in  the  Council  and  in  the  Association  this  work  has  rightly  been  made 
paramount  to  all  other  aims  and  efforts.  Unity  and  co-operation  are  the  watchwords 
that  have  been  adopted  by  all  leading  educational  bodies.  These  terms,  unity  and  co- 
operation, have  been  employed  as  general  outward  expressions  for  those  ethical  prin- 
ciples that  underlie  the  true  profession  of  teaching. 

We  believe  that  at  this  and  all  subsequent  meetings  of  the  California  Teachers' 
Association  fuller  and  more  definite  expression  of  these  ethical  principles  and  of  their 
application  to  teachers'  work,  should  be  given,  until  a  Gode  of  Ethics  shall  be  estab- 
lished for  the  teachers  of  this  State. 

Accordingly  we  submit  the  following  for  your  consideration  and  adoption: 

First — The  best  interests,  of  the  profession  of  teaching  can  be  most  largely  ad- 
vanced by  developing  as  fully  as  possible  the  spirit  of  co-operation  among  teachers. 

Second — To  this  end  every  teacher  should  encourage  and  support  any  teachers' 
organizations  having  for  their  purpose  higher  professional  ideals. 

Third — The  teacher's  personal  life,  as  well  as  his  attitude  towards  his  work  and 
his  co-workers,  should  be  modeled  in  strict  accord  with  the  best  ethical  principles.  The 
aim  should  be  to  adjust  every  act  perfectly  to  its  end. 

Fourth — We  believe  that  fitness  for  the  work  is  the  only  basis  upon  which  appoint- 
ments to  positions  or  promotions  therein  should  be  made.  We  therefore  condemn  in 
unsparing  terms  all  teachers  who,  in  their  efforts  for  appointments  or  promotions, 
resort  to  unscrupulous  political  means,  or  appeals,  through  sensational  newspapers 
or  make  use  of  personal  favoritism. 

Fifth — After  having  sought  and  accepted  an  appointment,  no  teacher  should  leave 
it  to  take  another  within  the  limits  of  his  contract  without  the  knowledge  and  consent 
of  her  Board. 

Sixth — Before  any  teacher  should  make  application  for  a  place,  it  is  her  duty  to 
know  that  a  vacancy  exists  in  that  place.  We  denounce  the  tendency  of  disgruntled 
minorities  of  Boards  of  Education  in  soliciting  applications  for  positions  still  occupied; 
and,  furthermore,  we  apply  the  same  principle  to  teachers'  agencies ;  and  demand  of 
them  that  they  direct  no  one  to  make  application  for  a  position  which  has  not  been 
officially  declared  vacant  as  evidenced  by  the  statement  of  the  teacher  or  of  a  majority 
of  the  Board. 

Seventh — We  believe  that  it  is  a  detriment  to  the  cause  of  education  for  one 
teacher  to  knowingly  underbid  another  when  in  competition  for  the  same  place;   and 
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therefore  condemn  such  conduct  as  unworthy  of  the  profession  and  hurtful  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  schools. 

Eighth— We  believe  it  the  duty  of  all  citizens,  and  especially  of  teachers,  to  obey 
the  laws  of  the  land,  and  therefore  we  would  urge  upon  all  members  of  the  profession 
strict  compliance  with  our  school  laws,  even  though  some  of  them  are  not  in  accord 
with  our  personal  desires. 

HENRY  MEADE  BLAND,  Chairman. 

F.  B.  DRESSLAR, 

C.  W.  MARK, 

ROBERT  FURLONG. 
Mr.  Bland's  report  of  Committee  on  Professional  Ethics  was  adopted  as  read. 

PROFESSIONAL    ETHICS   OF   TEACHERS 

HENRY  MEADE  BLAND 
The  topics  which  I  have  under  discussion,  it  seems  to  me,  touches  more  deeply  the 
interests  of  teachers  than  any  topic  which  has  yet  been  before  us  this  session.  A  sound 
ethical  spirit  among  teachers  is  vital  to  educational  progress.  It  is  the  basis  upon 
which  we  must  plan  for  the  future  of  our  schools.  It  is  a  necessary  element  in  our 
school  life,  without  which'  we  cease  to  grow.  It  is  the  background  of  educational  re- 
form. 

The  problem  before  us  is  the  substitution  of  higher  ethical  motives  for  the  low 
standard  of  self  interest  which  has  hitherto  too  largely  prevailed  among  us.  To  develop 
the  higher  spirit  now  demanded  is  to  uplift  the  attitude  of  the  teacher  towards  every 
phase  of  his  school  life  and  to  exalt  every  phase  of  school  work.  This  means  that  the 
Code  of  Professional  Ethics  which  we  are  looking  for  is  no  shallow  amalgamation  of 
chance  precepts  picked  up  because  they  happen  to  lie  uppermost  in  contemporary 
thought;  but  rather  fundamental  principles  which  we  know  can  stand  for  all  time. 

With  this  broad  point  of  view  in  mind,  I  shall  deal  briefly,  first  with  the  social 
aspect  of  the  question;  and,  secondly,  with  reference  to  the  bearing  of  the  question  upon 
the  individual.  The  teacher  finds  himself  in  a  social  environment  which  exhibits  many 
phases  of  ethical  motive.  He  must  deal  with  man,  the  law  of  whose  life  is:  good  for 
friends;  evil  for  enemies.  He  must  figure  with  the  man  who,  while  he  perhaps  injures 
no  one  intentionally,  yet  befriends  only  when  it  is  his  interest  to  befriend;  while  now 
and  then  the  teacher  finds  the  man  whose  ideal,  is  the  perfect  adjustment  of  action  to 
its  .ends.  Now,  the  function  of  the  school  is  not  merely  to  reflect  the  ethical  standard 
of  the  community,  but  the  school  should  be  a  sort  of  a  pillar  of  cloud  or  fire,  a  moral 
beacon  light,  a  star  of  Bethlehem,  in  the  beneficence  of  whose  divine  light  swing  the 
increasing  hope  and  glory  of  the  community.  This  being  true,  the  genuine  teacher 
must  be  controlled.  Yes,  it  is  to  his  highest  interest  to  be  controlled  by  the  highest 
ethical  principles.  This  must  be  so  in  order  that  the  school  may  have  that  strong  up- 
lifting influence  on  the  community  which  it  is  expected  to  have;  in  order  that  the 
school  may  always  be  morally  just  a  little  in  advance  of  the  moral  tone  of  the  com- 
munity of  which  it  is  the  center.  No  teacher  can  keep  his  school  up  to  this  high  stand- 
ard whose  conscious  and  sub-conscious  attitude  to  his  co-workers,  not  to  say  anything 
of  his  attitude  to  his  patrons  and  trustees,  is  controlled  by  anything  less  than  ethical 
law  of  the  highest  type. 

I  am  well  aware  that  these  views  will  be  considered  ideal  and  therefore  imprac- 
tical; but  no  ideal  is  too  high  to  be  worked  towards. 

The  possibilities  of  a  man  are  measured  by  his  ideals.  If  he  resolves  himself  into 
a  mere  money -getting  machine;  or  into  a  mere  panderer  to  shifting  popular  opinion; 
or  a  sheer  seeker  of  pastime,  he  unfits  himself  as  an  instrument  for  good  even  in  his 
own  neighborhood,  much  less  to  be  a  participator  in  those  great  movements  in  society 
which  lead  to  the  amelioration  of  the  race.  There  was  once  a  great  teacher  who  said 
to  some  students,  of  whom  he  expected  to  make  great  teachers,  that  they  ought  to  be 
perfect  even  as  their  "Father  in  heaven  is  perfect." 

If  teachers  as  a  class  are  to  become  a  great  and  dominant  factor  in  the  growth  of 
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vivili:  ation,  they  must  base  their  organizations  upon  the  highest  standard  of  action. 
It  is  historically  true  that  only  those  human  institutions  and  organizations  have  with- 
stood the  ravages  of  time  and  produced  a  profound  effect  upon  civilization  which  have 
stood  upon  the  highest  ethical  principles.  The  Christian  church  is  a  prominent  ex- 
ample. Those  great  fraternities  which  have  stood  for  the  largest  degree  of  human  ad- 
vancement have  been  based  not  on  selfish  interests,  but  upon  the  strongest  bases  of 
human  charity. 

Considered  from  the  standpoint  of  bis  own  interest,  the  problem  of  the  teacher  is 
to  pursue  that  policy  which  will  produce  the  best  immediate  ends  and  at  the  same  time 
not  react  in  after  time;  that  is  the  teacher  "must  act  in  the  interest  of  his  after  self. 
What  we  seem  to  want  just  now  is  a  clear,  clean  cut  statement  of  the  best  principles 
which  the  teacher  can  to-day  use  in  his  professional  relations.  Such  a  statement  to 
be  of  any  value  should  be  a  crystallization  of  what  is  now  actually  in  the  air;  that  is 
what  the  great  majority  of  us  believe  to  be  right  in  our  acts  towards  one  another;  but 
in  addition,  such  a  code  should  be  impregnated  with  the  highest  ideals  which  philosophy 
or  science  can  give. 

The  teacher  of  the  Twentieth  Century  is  to  be  the  man  who  is  willing  to  wait 
patiently  and  work  legitimately  for  his  place  in  the  ranks  of  educators,  who  is  willing 
to  urge  merit  and  professional  fitness  only  as  a  qualification  for  place,  who  is  loyal 
to  the  highest  standard  of  intellectual  and  professional  preparation  for  the  work  of  the 
school  room,  who  has  the  charily  to.  overlook  the  minor  weaknesses  of  his  co-workers 
and  the  boldness  to  bold  up  his  co-workers'  hands  by  recognizing  meritorious  work; 
"who  is  willing  to  regulate  his  life  in  harmony  with  the  highest  ethical  law.  and  who 
<loes  all  this  for  the  "glory  of  playing  the  part  of  a  man." 


RESOLUTIONS 

Resolved,  t  1  )  That  the  thanks  of  this  Association  are  due  and  arc  hereby  ex- 
tended to  the  officers  of  the  same,  who  have  so  carefully  devised  and  sueeessfuly  carried 
•out   the  excellent   programme. 

(2)  For  those  who  have  taken  part  in  the  noil,-  of  the  Association,  notably  our 
distinguished  speakers  from  the  East,  Dr.  E.  Benjamin  Andrews  and  Professor  M.  V. 
U'Shea;  also.  President  Wheeler  of  our  State  University  and  President  'Jordan  of 
Stanford  University,  and  the  many  others  who  have  contributed  so  ably  to  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Association,  and  to  those  who  have  furnished  us  with  such  excellent  music. 

To  the  citizens  of  Pacific  Grove  and  Monterey  for  their  hospitality  and  attentions, 
making  our  stay  in  their  midst  so  pleasant:  to  the  management  of  Del  Monte  Hotel 
and  the  citizens  of  Monterey  for  much  appreciated  courtesies  extended  on  the  occasion 
of  the  evening  reception;  to  the  representatives  of  the  press  for  full  and  accurate  re- 
ports of  the  proceedings;  to  the  railroads  for  important  concessions  and  courtesies;  and 
to  all  who  have  assisted  in  making  this  meeting  of  the  Association  so  pleasant  and 
profitable. 

Resolved,  That  the  Teachers'  Association  of  California  endorse  the  George  Wash- 
ington. Memorial  Association,  and  the  ladies  constituting  that  body  in  our  State,  in 
their  efforts  to  establish  in  the  City  of  Washington  a  National  University,  hut  we 
recommend  that  no  contributions  he  collected  through  the  public  schools. 

Resolved,  That  the  Teachers'  Association  of  California  recommend  legislative  en- 
actments permitting  the  union  of  school  districts  and  the  transportation  of  pupils. 

Resolved,  That  this  Association  extends  greetings  to  two  of  its  absent  represen- 
tatives, Professors  Brown  and  Cubberly.  and  wishes  them  the  best  success  in  their  efforts 
to  advance  the  science  of  education. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Association  that  in  future  meetings  it  would 
!ie  well  to  give  more  attention  to  the  needs  of  the  teachers  of  ungraded  schools. 

Resolved,     That  the  organization  of  the  High  School  teachers  of  California  into  an 
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Association  is  a  stop  in  the  direction  of  educational  progress,  and  therefore  meets  with 
the  hearty  approval  and  support  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association. 

Resolved,  That  the  California  Teachers'  Association  hereby  adopts  the  report  of 
the  Associations'  Committee  on  the  Professional  Ethics  of  Teachers,  together  with  the 
supplementary  report  of  the  Council  of  Education  upon  the  same  topic,  the  two  reports 
being  harmonious  in  principle;  and  copies  of  these  proceedings  be  sent  to  the  school 
authorities  of  the  State. 

Resolved,  That  we  recommend  that  the  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars  be  paid  to  the 
Secretary  for  her  services  during  the  past  year. 

AMY  G.  CAMPBELL, 
JOS.  KEEP, 
MAY  KEAKXS, 
NELLIE  GALLAGHER 
A.  E.  SHUMATE. 


President-elect  Shumate  presented  the  following  names  in  accordance  with  the  reso- 
lution increasing  the  membership  of  the  Council  of   Education: 

0.  W.  Erlewine,  five  years;  E.  D.  Faulkner,  five  years;  A.  L.  Mann,  four  years;  C. 
E.  Keyes,  four  years;  C.  C.  Van  Liew.  three  years:  It.  L.  Sandwich,  three  years;  E.  M. 
Cox.  two  years;  M.  E.  Dailey,  two  years;  E.  C.  Moore,  one  year;  S.  T.  Black,  one  year. 

The  Convention  was  then  declared  adjourned  until  December,  1902.  Meeting  place, 
Los  Angeles. 


OFFICERS    FOR    1902 

PRESIDENT. 

A.  E.  Shumate San  Jose 

VICE-PRESIDENTS. 

J.   B.  Millard    Los   Angel** 

Mrs.  J.  E.  Cliope   Salinas 

SECRETARY. 

Mrs.  M.  M.  Filz  Gerald,  1027  Folsom  St San  Erancisco 

ASSISTANT    SECRETARY. 

Charles   C.    Hughes    Alameda 

RAILROAD    SECRETARY. 

L.   B.  Avery    ' Kedlands 

TREASURER. 

Philip   Prior    San    Francisco 

COUNCIL  OF   EDUCATION" 
Ex-OKEicio.  Term   expires   1004. 

Hon.   Thomas   J.    Kirk Sacramento         J.    W.    Linseott    Santa    Cruz 

State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  E.    P.    Gllbberley     Palo    Alto 

John    Swett    Martinez 

R,    S.    Sandwich    Pacific   Grove 

Term  expires  1902.  c    c    Vill,   Uen.    cliie0 

Elmer   E.   Brown    Berkeley  Term   expires   1905. 

Hubert    Furlong    San   Eafael  J-   W.  McClymonds    Oakland 

Reginald  11.  Webster San  Francisco  James  A.   Barr    .Stockton 

E.  C.  Mnore      '.  .Berkeley  Frederic    Burk    San    Francisco 

S.    T.   Black    San   Diego  &■  L-  Mann    San  Francisco 

,„„„  C.   E.   Keyes    Oakland 

Term  expires  1903.  „  .        ,   ■  . 

Term   expires   1900. 

9-   H.   Howison .Berkeley       James  A.  Foshay   Los  Angeles 


APPOINTED. 
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Carl  H.  Xielson    Vaeaville        0.   P.  Je nkins    Palo  Alto 

Pliilip  M.   Fisher    Oakland       A.  E.  Simulate    San  Jose 

E.   M.   Cox    Santa   Rosa       0.  W.  Erlewine    Sacramento 

M.   E.   Dailev    San  Jose       R.  D.  Faulkner   San   Francisco 


Respectfully  submit  led, 


II.  M.  FITZGERALD,    , 
Secretary. 


Treasurer's  Report. 

May  1,   1901,  to  Mareh,   1,   1902. 

RECEIPTS. 

Cash  balance $245  93 

Membership  Fees 672  00 

Advertisements  in  proceedings  of  1900 100  00— $1,017  9S 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Printing  programs  for  1901 $104  00 

Miscellaneous  printing 9  25 

Stationery 14  50 

President's  postage,  telegraphing,  telephoning,  expressage,  etc 51  45 

Secretary's  postage  on  reports,  programs ,  etc 55  50 

Expenses  incident  to  round  tables,  etc 29  05 

Services 300  00 

Printing  proceedings  of  1901 225  00—    $788  75 

Total  receipts $1,017  935 

Total  disbursements 788  75 

Cash  balance,  March  1 ,  1«02 229  IS 

Respectfully  submitted, 

PHILIP  PRIOR, 
Treasurer  California  Teachers'  Association. 


Minutes  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Council  of  Education" 

Tire  Council  of  Education  convened  in  the  parlors  oi  El  Carmelo  Hotel,  Pacifies 
Grove,  on  Monday  morning.  December  30,  at   ft: 30  o'clock. 

Those  present  were:  O.  P.  Jenkins,  J.  W.  Linscott.  Frederick  Burk,  John  Swett- 
State  Superintendent  of  Schools  Thomas  J.  Kirk,  and  J.  YV.  McClymonds,  Secretary. 

The  reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  was  dispensed  with.  Stater- 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  Hon.  Thomas  J.  Kirk,  submitted  a  paper  calling  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Council  to  three  important  matters  of  school  legislation: 

First — The  securing  of  favorable  action  on  the  proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ment, making  it  possible  for  the  Legislature  to  devise  a  State  system  for  High  School* 
of  the  State. 

Second — For  the  passage  of  a  reasonable  compulsory  educational  law. 

Third — For  legislative  enactments  under  the  present  constitutional  provisions  to- 
make  it  possible  for  the  State  Board  of  Education  to  provide  better  text  books  for  the- 
schools  of  the  State. 

The  paper  read  by  the  State  Superintendent  was  referred  to  a  committee,  of  whicbr 
A.  E.  Shumate  of  San  Jose  was  Chairman.  The  Cemmittee  reported,  recommending^ 
that  the  following  resolution  be  transmitted  to  the  General  Association,  with  the 
.recommendation  that  it  be  adopted: 

"Resolved,  That  the  teachers  of  California  in  convention  assembled,  pledge  theni- 
,i[ely.es- ae  in.  favor  of  the  following  proposition: 
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"First— Tbe  adoption  of  the  .Constitutional  Amendment,  making  it  possible,  for  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  to  provide  a  State  system  of  High  Schools. 

••Second — For  the  enactment  of  a  compulsory  education  law  that  will  guarantee 
and  enforce  for  each  child  in  the  State  its  educational  rights. 

"Third — For  Legislative  enactment  under  the  present  Constitution,  making  it  pos- 
sible for  the  State  Board  of  Education  to  provide  belter  text  books  for  use  in  the 
Schools  of  the   State." 

The  recommendations  of  the  Committee  were  unanimously  adopted  by  the  Council, 
and  the  Secretary  instructed  to  transmit  tbe  same  to  the  State  Association. 

The  Hon.  John  Swett.  on  "Professional  Ethics,"  submitted  a  report  recommending 
the  adoption  of  the  following  as  the  beginning  of  the  code  to  govern  in  the  profession 
of  teaching  in  the  State  of  California: 

Recommendations — Sec  .Mr.   Swett's   report   appended. 

First — It  shall  constitute  unprofessional  conduct  for  any  one  holding  a  teacher's 
certificate  to  submit  any  argument  or  plea  in  obtaining  or' retaining  a  position  other 
than  those  constituting  evidences  of  professional  competency,  or  knowingly  to  permit 
any  other  person  in  behalf  of  the  applicant  to  do  that  which  is  defined  above  as  un- 
professional conduct  on  the  part  of  the  applicant. 

Second — It  shall  constitute  unprofessional  conduct  for  any  one  holding  a  teacher's 
certificate  to  seek  a  position  which  is  not   legally  vacant. 

Tbe  recommendation  of  tbe  Committee  was  adopted  with  the  further  recommenda- 
tion : 

S;  e  Mr.   McCtymond's  report,   appended. 

A.  E.  Shumate.  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  ''Relation  of  High  Schools  to  thfe 
University.''  reported  progress  in  the  work  of  the  Committee,  and  said  that  several 
papers  had  been  submitted  by  members  of  the  Committee,  and  asked  that  this  be  pre- 
sented to  tbe  Council. 

L.  B.  Avery  read  an  interesting  paper  on  tbe  "Relation  of  High  Schools  to  the 
University."  This  paper,  without  being  acted  upon  by  tbe  Council,  was  ordered  trans- 
mitted to  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Association,  with  the  request  that  if  deemed 
advisable  by  said  Executive  Committee,  the  same  be  published  in  the  proceedings  of 
the  Association. 

0.  P.  Jenkins,  of  the  Committee,  spoke  earnestly  in  reference  to  the  High  Schools 

and  the  University,  taking  the  stand  that  the  High   Scl Is  should  be  schools  separate 

and  distinct  from  the  University  for  the  purpose  of  fitting  those  children  for  life  who 
are  not  permitted  to  enter  tbe  University. 

No  action  was  taken  in  reference  to  the  Committee's  work,  but  tbe  Committee  was 
directed  to  continue  and  to  report  at  tbe  next  annual  meeting  of  the  Council. 

J.  W.  Linseott.  of  the  Committee  on  ■■Course  of  Study."  reported  that  three  of 
the  members  of  the  Committee  were  not  available  for  work. — that  i>..  tbe  Committee 
had  no  particular  report  to  make,  but  recommended  that  the  Committee  be  filled  and 
the  work  continued  until  the  next  meeting  of  the  Council.  The  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee was  given  power  to  enlarge  the  Committee  and  continue  tbe  work  for  another 
year,  with  the  understanding  that  report  of  progress,  at  least,  will  be  made  at -the 
next  meeting  of  the  council. 

J.  W.  MeCLYMONDS. 
Secretary  Council  of  Education. 


LIST  OF  MEMBERS  OF  THE  CALIFORNIA  TEACHERS' 

ASSOCIATION 

'•'    '  A.  ■:■■■    ■     ■    ■     • 

'Amy  Abbott,  Salinas;' Mary  B.  Adams,  Petalumaj  'Annie  J.  Adcock,  Salinas;  J.  E. 

'  Addicott,  State  Normal  School,  San  Jose;  Mary  A.  Ahern,  San  Francisco;  Oba  Algeo, 

Sutter;  Carrie  Alexander,  San  Jose;  Mary  G.  Allen,  San 'Francisco;  Mrs.  M.  W.  Allen, 

San  Anselmo;  Anna  Amesbury,  Healdsburg;  .  Annie    Andrews', '  Salinas;    Emily  Aniser, 
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Napa;    A.   L.   Anthony,   Soquel;   Carrie   Apperson,   Dixon;    D.   R.   Angsberg,   Oakland; 
Lewis  B.  Avery,  Redlands. 

B. 

Mrs.  J.  S.  Babson,  Alameda;  J.  A.  Bacher,  Parkfield;  H.  C.  Bagot,  San  Francisco; 
E.  H.  Bailey,  San  Jose;  Ella  M.  Bailey,  San  Diego;  F.  C.  Bailey,  San  Jose;  Thomas  F. 
Bailey,  Chicago;  Etta  Bailley,  Pacific  Grove;  Ellen  Bain,  San  Rafael;  Edith  Baker, 
Salinas;  I.  M.  Baker,  San  Jose;  E.  E.  Balcomb,  Menlo  Park;  Grace  M.  Baldwin.  Santa 
Cruz;  Hugh  J.  Baldwin,  San  Diego;  Lola  A.  Balis.  San  Jose;  Katharine  M.  Ball,  San 
Francisco;  Mrs.  F.  A.  Banning,  San  Francisco;  Grace  E.  Barnard,  Oakland;  James  A. 
Barr,  Stockton;  Alma  Barrett,  Berkeley;  F.  K.  Barthel,  San  Jose;  Etta  Bartley,  Pacific 
Grove;  Emma  Basse,  Paraiso  Springs;  Kate  C.  Batchelder,  San  Rafael;  D.  T.  Bate- 
man,  San  Jose;  C.  W.  Beers,  Santa  Barbara;  Agnes  Bell,  Soledad;  Lillie  Bell,  Monterey; 
M.  E.  Benn,  Gonzales ;  C.  J.  C.  Bennett,  San  Jose ;  Mrs.  J.  B.  Bennett,  Salinas ;  Bonny 
Berdrow,  Pacific  Grove;  M.  E.  Bergen,  Berkeley;  Edwin  Berwick,  Monterey;  H.  J. 
Bias,  Santa  Cruz;  C.  L.  Biedenbach,  Berkeley;  Rebecca  A.  Bills,  Oakland;  Jenella 
Bishop,  Alameda;  Amelia  Black,  Salinas;  Elizabeth  Blanchard,  San  Francisco;  Emma 
Blanchard,  San  Jose;  Sallie  Blanchard,  San  Jose;  Henry  M.  Bland,  San  Jose;  M.  R. 
BIythe,  Oakland;  H.  J.  Boke,  Willows;  Ethelind  Bonny,  Pacific  Grove;  Ora  Boring, 
Lakeport;  May  A.  Bostioni,  Monterey;  Clara  E.  Boyce,  Milpitas;  Mazie  E.  Boyd,  San 
Rafael;  Anjta  Boyer,  Santa  Barbara;  F.  E.  Boynton,  Belvidere;  Alice  Brown,  Peta- 
luma;  A.  Percy  Brown,  Merced;  Elmer  E.  Brown,  Berkeley;  Esther  Brown,  Salinas; 
J.  B.  Brown,  Eureka;  E.  E.  Brownell,  San  Jose;  L.  A.  Buchanan,  Stockton;  May 
Buchanan,  Elk,  Mendocino  County;  Val  Buehner,  San  Jose;  H.  R.  Bull,  Healdsburg; 
Frederic  Burk,  San  Francisco;  Mrs.  C.  F.  Bulk,  San  Francisco;  Mrs.  M.  Burk,  Moun- 
tain View;  Emily  L.  Burnham,  Healdsburg;   E.  F.  Burrill,  Berkeley. 

C. 

M.  E.  Cameron,  Berkeley;  Amy  T.  Campbell,  .San  Francisco;  Florilla  CampbelT,- 
Stockton;  N.  L.  Campbell,  Stockton;  Mrs.  C.  Carmichael,  San  Jose;  Estella  Carpenter, 
San  Francisco;  Carrie  Carr,  Moss,  Monterey  County;  Agnes  Carroll,  San  Jose;  Mary 
Carroll,  San  Jose;  L.  Marion  Carver,  Gilroy;  Anita  B.  Casey,  Santa  Rosa;  M.  E.  Cav- 
anagh,  Petaluma  :  Jessie  D.  Chandler,  Soquel ;  B«rtha  Chapman,  Oakland ;  Lottie  Chase, 
Hollister;  C.  W.  Childs,  San  Jose;  L.  J.  Cliipman.  San  Jose;  Mrs.  J.  E.  Chope,  Salinas; 
A.  B.  Clark,  Stanford  University;  A.  M,  Clark,  San  Rafael;  D.  C.  Clark,  Santa  Cruz; 
Mrs.  Frank  Clark,  Salinas ;  Fred  H.  Clark,  Oakland ;  Lida  C.  Clark,  East  San  Jose ; 
Lelia  Clark,  Evergreen,  Santa  Clara  County;  Walter  Clark,  Petaluma;  Agnes 
Clary,  Santa  Rosa ;  A.  B.  Coffey,  Stanford  University ;  Mina  Cole,  Santa  Clara  j 
Clare  Connolly,  Occidental,  Sonoma  County;  Sadie  Connor,  Monterey;  Flora  Conover,, 
Pacific  Grove;  Frances  G.  Cook,  San  Francisco;  F.  S.  Cooper,  Hay  wards;  Frank  R.. 
Couch,  Cloverdale;  Minnie  Coulter,  Santa  Rosa;  Ellen  Cox,  Watsonville;  E.  M.  Cox, 
Santa  Rosa;  M.  S.  Cozad,  Santa  Rosa;  Margarette  Curran.  Ross,  Marin  County;  Ella 
J.  Curtin,  King  City;  Mrs.  Florence  Coleman  Cromer,  Palo  Alto;  Barton  Cruikshank, 
San   Francisco. 

D. 

M.  E.  Dailey,  San  Jose;  James  B.  Davidson,  SausalitO;  W.  H.  De  Bell,  Berkeley;  ," 
Gardner  De  VeuVe,  Larkspur;  Mrs.  P.  W.  Dohrman,  Stockton;  Thomas  Downey, 
Modesto;  W.  P.  Doyle,  Castroville;  F.  B.  Dresslar,  Berkeley;  John  S.  Drew,  San  Rafael; 
S.  G.  S.  Dunbar,  Oakland;  Lulu  M.  Downing,  Stockton;  Daisy  A.  Danielson,  Calaveras 
County;  Mrs.  E.  J.  Dodge,  Jolon,  Monterey  County;  Paulina  Dabelow,  San  Francisco; 
Mrs.  E.  M.  Deardorff,  Oakland;  Emma  Dealey,  Sites,  Colusa  County;  Mrs.  A.  E.  Dailey, 
San  Jose;  W.  C.  Doub,  Bakersfield;  J.  Le  Roy  Dixon,  Palo  Alto;  Minnie  Denny,  Con- 
gress Springs;  Kate  E.  Doyle,  San  Jose;  Kate  Donovan,  Salinas;  L.  0.  Dale,  Monterey y 
Annie  Donovan,  Salinas;  Kate  Doyle,  Santa  Clara;  M.  De  La  Fontane,  Santa  Clara; 
Mabel  Dowse,  San  Jose;  J.  S.  Denton,  Gilroy;  M.  E.  Doyle,  Berkeley;  Agnes  Denlop. 
Hollister;  A.  L.  Doonberger,  Mayfield ;  J.  B.  Disbrow,  Santa  Cruz;  Katharine  M. 
Douglas,  Pleyto. 
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E. 

Mrs.  W.  J.  Emerson,  Gonzales;  Mr.  W.  J.  Emerson,  Gonzales;  Edna  E.  Elden, 
Monterey;  Julia  M.  Edwards,  Mills  College;  Marie  E.  Edwards,  Mills  College;  Eme 
B.  Edwards,  Mills  College;  S.  C.  Evans  Jr.,  Riverside;  Lois  Estabrook,  Salinas;  Clara 
Eberhard,  Santa  Clara;  Rebecca  English,  San  Jose;  Lizzie  Edwards,  Petaluma;  Edna 
Elden,  Cloverdale;  A.  M.  Ellis,  Alameda;  Agnes  EITey,  Santa  Cruz;  Nellie  F.  Emery, 
Santa  Rosa;  0.  W.  Erlewine,  Sacramento;  C.  B.  Esterley,  San  Francisco.- 

F. 

H.  W.  Fairbank,  Berkeley;  Mary  E.  Farrell,  San  Rafael;  Richard  D.  Faulkner, 
San  Francisco;  Robina  Ferguson,  Alameda;  Mrs.  M.  M.  Fitz  Gerald,  San  Francisco; 
Mrs.  M.  E.  Floyd,  Santa  Rosa;  A.  M.  Fosdick,  Palo  Alto;  James  A.  Foshay,  Los 
Angeles;  Robert  Furlong,  San  Rafael;  E.  F.  French,  Santa  Rosa;  Lizzie  H.  Fox, 
Weaverville;  Emma  A.  Farnliam,  Watsonville;  Helen  Fickes,  Palo  Alto;  Mrs.  Ethel 
G.  Field,  Pacific  Grove;  Philip  M.  Fisher,  Oakland;  Lena  Forden.  Salinas;  Rose 
Fleisig,  Valleton;  Katharine  Fabry,  Bradley;  Grace  Fleck,  Monterey;  Cora  B.  Fry, 
San  Jose;  Millie  Fruhling,  Salinas;  Ida  M.  Fisher,  Alameda;  Roy  Fryer,  Santa  Rosa; 
Maude  M.  Fraser,  Petaluma;  C.  M.  Farley,  San  Jose. 

G. 

J.  J.  Gallagher,  San  Francisco;  Nellie  G.  Gallagher,  San  Francisco;  Jolln  Gamble, 
Hay  wards;  J.  B.  Garlick,  Oakland;  Alice  A.  Gates,  San  Rafael;  Ina  Gillis,  Sacra- 
mento; C.  B.  Gleason,  San  Jose;  Ada  Goldsmith,  San  Francisco;  Bertha  Goldsmith, 
San  Francisco;  E.  E.  Goodell,  San  Francisco;  Jeannie  Govan.  Sacramento;  0.  E. 
Graves,  Red  Bluff;  J.  P.  Greeley,  Santa  Ana;  C.  F.  Gulick,  Fruitvale;  James  D. 
Graham,  Pasadena;  Cosa  George,  Bradley.  Monterey  County;  Sue  Gregory,  Salinas; 
May  Gearhart,  Berkeley;  Sue  Gilman,  Pacific  Grove;  J.  Grinnell,  Palo  Alto;  A.  F. 
Gunn,  San  Francisco;  Mrs.  A.  F.  Gunn,  San  Francisco;  E.  M.  Gay.  San  Jose;  Jackson 
Gregory,  Salinas;  Katharine  Guilbert,  Gonzales;  Mrs.  M.  Gould.  Innisdale,  Monterey 
County;  Rebecca  T.  Greene,  Salinas;  Clara  W.  Gordon,  Pacific  Grove;  Olive  C.  George, 
Pacific  Grove;  Matie  I.  Gardner,  San  Jose;  Georgia  Gordon,  Monterey;  Ida  W.  Grimes, 
Watsonville;  Geo.  W.  Gretter.  Watsonville;  McAfee  Gregory,  Salinas;  Ella  L.  Glen- 
denning,  Santa  Clara;  Kate  Gould,  Pacific  Grove;  F.  J.  Gundry.  Bolinas;  J.  H.  Gar- 
ner, Hollister;  Lucy  Gainton,  Glenwood;  E.  May  Grant.  Santa  Cruz;  Ralph  Gorrill. 
Oakland;  Charles  H.  Ham,  San  Francisco;  M.  Hanley,  Redwood  City;  Olcott  Haskell, 
San  Rafael;  Rose  Haskins,  Petaluma;  Matilda  Hauss,  Tiburon;  T.  L.  Heaton, 
Berkeley;  B.  F.  Howard,  Sacramento;  W.  B.  Howard,  San  Francisco;  A.  E.  Howe, 
San  Jose;  S.  J.  Hogdon,  Oakland;  Edward  Hohfeld,  Visalia;  R.  S.  Holway,  San  Jose; 
M.  A.  Hoogs,  San  Francisco;  W..  H.  Housh,  Los  Angeles;  Charles  C.  Hughes, 
Alameda;  E.  Hughes,  Stockton;  Edward  Hyatt,  Riverside;  Minnie  U.  Howell,  Stockton; 
Lucy  Harris,  Stockton;  Mrs.  J.  B.  Orton  Hickman,  Aromas.  Monterey  County;  L.  J. 
Hamlin,  Berkeley;  J.  B.  Hickman,  Aromas,  Monterey  County;  Anna  Haley,  San  Fran- 
cisco; Florence  Haywood,  San  Jose;  Miss  K.  G.  Harris,  Salinas;  Grace  Hoover,  Gilroy; 
Ruby  Hickman,  Parkfield;  Mrs.  S.  J.  Hale,  Salinas;  Winifred  Hickman,  Cornell, 
Monterey  County;  Charles  C.  Hill,  Salinas;  Mrs.  Amy  A.  Hodges,  Soledad;  Grace 
Halsey,  San  Jose;  E.  Houghten,  San  Francisco;  Charlotte  Hoffman,  Oakland;  Mrs.  E. 
I.  Hubbard,  Petaluma;  Thana  Hamilton,  Wheatland,  Yolo  County;  E.  I.  Hawkins, 
Ben  Lomond;  M.  V.  Haworth,  Santa  Cruz;  Nellie  L.  Hollaren,  San  Francisco;  Alice 
Halsey>  Santa  Cruz;  Dr.  R.  D.  Hunt,  San  Jose;  Alice  Humphrey,  San  Jose;  Mrs.  C-.  H. 
Harmon,  San  Jose;  C.  H.  Harmon,  San  Jose. 

I. 

Mary  Irahm,  San  Jose;  John  A.  Imrie,  Napa;  F.  S.  Israel,  Stockton. 

J. 

Rachel  Jamison,  Santa  Rosa;  0.  P.  Jenkins,  Stanford  University;  Leslie  A.  Jor- 
dan, San  Francisco;   F.    F.    Jantzen,    San    Miguel,    San     Luis    Obispo     County;     A,- 
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L.  Jones,  San  Jose;  F.  T.  Jeffers,  Palo  Alto;  Edith  M.  Johnson,  San  Francisco;  Edith 
M.  Jordan,  Salinas;  Anita  A.  Judson,  San  Ardo;  Emma  C.  Juth,  Monterey;  Minda 
Johnson,  Salinas;  Margaret  C.  Johnson,  San  Francisco;  Emma  Jennings,  Santa  Clara; 
H.  H.  Jordan,  San  Lucas;  T.  B.  Jackson,  Haywards;  Mrs.  Florence  Jackson,  Hay- 
wards;  Bertha  Jackson,  Palo  Alto;  Mrs.  L.  L,  Johnson,  Palo  Alto;  M.  L.  Jones,  San 
Hafael ;  Grace  .larvis,  Hollister. 

K. 

Josiah  Keep,  Mills  College;  Mary  E.  Kelly,  Alameda;  Walter  J.  Kenyon,  San 
Francisco;  W.  D.  Kingsbury,  San  Francisco;  Thomas  J.  Kirk,  Sacramento;  A.  L. 
Kuhls,  Alameda;  C.  E.  Keyes,  Oakland;  Anna  Keefer,  San  Jose;  C.  A.  Koford, 
Berkeley;  E;  M.  Keaton,  San  Jose;  Grace  Kirkpatrick,  Palo  Alto;  Mrs.  Adelia  Karr, 
.San  Jose;  E.  Kinney,  San  Jose;  Elizabeth  Keating,  Castroville;  Helena  Kelly,  Gon- 
zales; Ada  W,  Karr,  San  Jose;  E.  Kedrolivansky,  Los  Gatos;  K.  Louise  Kerns,  Jolon; 
May  E.  Kerns,  Jolon;  Marie  G.  Klein,  San  Ardo;  L.  E.  Kilkenny,  Salinas;  Minnie 
Kirby.  Watsonivlle;  C.  W.  Kirlin,  Monterey;  Mary  Koerber,  San  Jose;  Elizabeth 
Kelly.  Gonzales;   Myrtle  Kratzer,  San  Francisco;  Louis  Kroeck,  San  Jose. 

L. 

Will  H.  Langdon,  San  Francisco;  Lillie  L.  Laugenour,  Colusa;  Cynthia  P.  Lpet; 
Oakland;  Lida  Lennon,  C'hico;  W.  H.  Liuderman,  San  Miguel,  San  Luis  Obispo  County: 
J.  W.  Linseott,  Santa  Cruz;  Martha  Lumsden,  Santa  Rosa;  F.  J.  Lohbett,  San  Fran- 
cisco; Mrs.  E.  S.  Loud,  San  Francisco;  Sophia  D.  Lane,  Stockton;  Edna  Locke,  Santa 
.Rosa;  Mrs.  J.  Lazier;  Gonzales;  Gertrude  Lewis,  Los  Gatos:  D.  H.  Lichte.  Estrella, 
San  Luis  Obispo;  Etta  B.  Lloyd,  Pacific  Grove;  Jessie  M.  Low,  San  Jose;  Lillian  Lang. 
Salinas;  Mrs.  Fanny  "Liddle,  Pleyto:  Itylene  F.  Lewis,  Salinas;  Jennie  Lowell,  Salinas; 
Bessie  F.  Landram,  Salinas;  Electa  Lyons.  Lucia,  Monterey  County;  Annie  Loosfemore. 
Monterey;  Gertrude  Lane,  LockwooJ;  Addie  Lemon,  Salinas;  Milton  L.  Lawrence, 
San  Jose ;  Mrs.  Lyda  Lester.  Sacramento ;  Robert  Loosemore,  Campbell :  Mabel 
Lincoln,  Santa  Cruz,  ' 

M. 

A.  A.  Macurda,  San  Francisco;  Azro  L.  .Mann,  San  Francisco;  Mrs.  S.  J.  Mann, 
San  Francisco ;  C.  W.  Mark,  San  Francisco ;  S.  P.  Mayback,  Campbell,  Santa  Clara 
County:  M.  C.  McCleave,  Berkeley;  Ethelynd  H.  McClymonds,  Oakland;  J.  W.  McCIy- 
monds,  Oakland;  Mrs.  J.  W.  McClymonds,  Oakland;  Roy  McClymonds,  Oakland;  A. 
M.  McCracken,  Stockton;  C.  A.  McCracken,  Oakland;  Lucy  McElroy,  San  Francisco; 
E.  B.  McFadden.  San  Francisco;  K.  A.  McGivern,  San  Francisco;  Margaret  McGraw, 
Santa  Rosa;  Ruth  M.  Melntire,  Alameda;  C.  L.  McLane,  Fresno;  C.  H.  Meeker, 
Pacific  Grove;  Mrs.  R.  Melqmnoid,  Oakland;  George  H.  Merrill,  San  Francisco; 
D.  A.  Mobley,  Stockton;  Eugene  S.  Moll.  Sebastopol;  W.  S.  Moore,  Antioch;  E.  H. 
Mosher,  Benicia;  F.  0.  Mower,  Napa;  Elizabeth  B.  Murray,  San  Francisco;  Sadie  A. 
Madden,  San  Francisco;  Charlotte  L.  Morgan;  Oakland;  Jennie  Madden,  San,  Jose; 
Mary  Meyrick,  San  Jose:  Mary  E.  Morgan,  Santa  Cruz;  Phebe  Moore,  Tres  Pinos; 
Maggie  F.  Murphy,  San  Francisco;  M.  A.  McCullagh,  Oakland;  A.  S.  Menihan,  Healds- 
burg;  Ida  McCracken,  Oakland;  John  Manzer,  San  Jose;  H.  G.  McKannay,  San  Jose; 
Minnie  Mackay,  Santa  Clara;  Laura  Mansfield,  King  City;  William  Malcom,  Soledad; 
Amanda  Matthews,  Los  Angeles:  Louise  McCarthy.  Watsonville;  G.  W.  Mclntyre, 
Salinas;  L.  C.  McKenney,  Salinas;  Pearl  Matthis.  Salinas;  Margaret  Matthew,  Mon- 
terey; Fanny  Moore,  Oakland;  Mrs.  M.  McHarry,  Salinas;  Mary  Miller,  Monterey; 
Jeanette  Murray,  Pacific  Grove;  Mrs.  J.  G.  Miller,  Geyserville,  Sonoma  County;  Josie 
Mclntyre,  Castroville;  May  Belle  Murphy,  San  Jose;  Eugenia  Murray,  Monterey; 
Sarah  A.  Murray,  San  Miguel,  San  Luis  Obispo  County;  Anna  Morgan,  Monterey;  Alice 
McQuaid,  Salinas;  Fanny  Meadows,  Monterey;  Etta  Maumure,  San  Jose;  Stella 
Milliken,  San  Jose;  Ethel  C.  McLellan.  San  Diego;  F.  N.  Miller,  Willows;  Dr.  E.  C. 
Moore,  San  Francisco;  E.  T.  Miller.  Chico;  Ida  McKinney,  Gilroy;  Lizzie  Miller, 
Berkeley;    Marion   Madden,   Oakland:    A.    I..    McCaudless,   Salinas;    Mrs.   J.   B.   Millard, 
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Los  Angeles;    J.   B.  Millard,  Los   Angeles;    J.  T.    McManis,   Stanford  University;   Mrs. 
May  Mints,  Stockton;  W.  A.  McGinn,  Eandsburg,  Kern  County;  Irene  MeCarty,  Dixon. 

N. 

Elizabeth  Nelson,  Los  Gatos ;  Lena  Naugle,  Red  Bluff;  Genevieve  Nicholson,  Sam 
Jose;  Emma  C.  Noble,  San  Jose;  Nirapha  Narvaez,  Gonzales;  Anne  M.  Nicholson.  Sart 
lose;  M.  E.  B.  Norton,  Pacific  Grove;  Mrs.  C.  J.  Newberry.  Alameda;  Maude  New- 
beVry,  Petal  uma. 

0. 

John  Overholzer,  Lakeport;  F.  C.  O'Bannon.  Santa  Barbara;  Mabel  O'Connell. 
-San  Francisco;  Anna  Olsen,  Soledad;  Carrie  E.  Oakley,  Posts,  Monterey  County;  L. 
A.  OHield,  Santa  Clara;  Mrs.  S.  B.  Olmder,  San  Jose;  Nellie  O'Brien.  San  Jose;  H. 
Ortley,  Alviso;  Cora  Otto,  Santa  Cruz;  Ruby  Ordway,  Santa  Cruz;  Joseph  O'Connor. 
San  Francisco;  Lulu  O'Connor,  Healdsburg;  Francis  L.  O'Meara,  Santa  Rosa;  J. 
O'Meara,  San  Francisco;  Frances  Orton,  Monterey;  C.  V.  Osborn,  Elk  Grove;  Rena 
Ott,  Los  Gatos;   I.  E.  Outcalt,  Merced. 

P. 

E.  S.  Parker,  Stockton;  Mrs.  C.  M.  Partridge.  Berkeley;  Mis.  M.  J.  Parolini.  Sam 
Francisco;  C.  C.  Pendergrast,-  San  Rafael;  A.  M.  Phalin,  Martinez;  E.  T.  Pierce,  Los 
Angeles;  Alice  R.  Powers.  San  Francisco:  Philip  Prior.  San  Francisco;  Mrs.  T.  G. 
Pierson,  Santa  Rosa;  Kate  B.  Pollans.  Los  Angeles;  Rowena  Pryor.  Maxwell;  Hallie 
Porter,  Berkeley;  H.  (1.  Palin,  San  Francisco;  F.  E.  Perham.  Stanford  University; 
Lc  Roy  Bliss  Peckham,  Bakersfield  ;  Laura  H.  Pond,  Nipcrno.  San  Luis  Obispo  County; 
Mrs.  F.  M.  Plaskett.  Gorda,  Monterey  County;  Sadie  Pierson.  Salinas;  Alice  M.  Page, 
Soledad;  ilrs.  Nina  L.  Plaskett.  Gorda,  Monterey  County;  Laura  Peterson,  Salinas; 
Mary  Patterson,  Monterey;  Maude  M.  Prior.  Gilroy;  Nettie  YV.  Potter.  San  Jose;  Jessie 
S.  Peters,  Petaluma ;  Grace  Purely,  Swanton;  A.  M.  Patterson.  San  Francisco;  Belle 
Pyle,  Hollister;  C.  S.  Price,  Watsonville;  Mrs.  Mary  Pillot,  San  Jose;  L.  C.  Peckham,. 
San  Jose;   Edith  M.  Place.  Salinas;   Mrs.  C.  S.  Prince.  Keokuk,  Illinois. 

•     Q- 
Annie  M.  Quinn,  Castroville ;  May  Quinn,  .lamesbnrg. 

R. 

Volney  P.  Rattan,  San  Jose;  Frank  S.  Reager,  Willows;  Ednah  A.  Rich.  Santa 
Barbara;  E.  H.  Kidenour.  Stockton;  C.  E.  Rodgers,  Nicasio:  R.  C.  Root.  Berkeley; 
Minnie  Roth,  Sacramento;  Alice  Reid,  Watsonville;  Hattie  T.  Rice.  Pasadena;  Orvis 
Ring,  Carson  City,  Nevada;  Georgie  P.  Rood.  Chicago.  [11.;  Minnie  Rohrbrck,  San  Jose; 
Rose  Rutherford,  Soledad;  Ella  Ross.  Los  Gatos;  Robert  G.  Rogers,  King  City;  Nellie 
T.  Reardon,  King  City;  Mattie  B.  Raymond,  Salinas;  Marion  Roiise,  Monterey;  J. 
Irving  Read.  Madera;  Mrs.  E.  H.  Rivett,  Sacramento;  F.  P.  Russell,  San  Jose;  Lenore 
Redding,  Healdsburg;  Marion  Rainey,  Oakland. 

S. 
Chalres  E.  Schwartz,  Alameda;  YV.  YV.  Seaman.  San  Francisco;  A.  E.  Schumate, 
San  Jose ;  Geo.  L.  Sackett,  Ventura ;  R.  S.  Sandwick,  Pacific  Grove ;  F.  Sehallenherger, 
Rural  Delivery,  San  Jose;  J.  F.  Smith,  Campbell;  S.  C.  Smith.  San  Francisco;  C.  D. 
Snyder.  San  Francisco;  E.  R.  Snyder.  Alameda;  Emma  E.  Stincen,  San  Francisco: 
Mrs.  A.  M.  Stockwell,  Cloverdale:  Ottile  C.  Stohr.  San  Francisco;  Annie  M.  Stovall, 
San  Francisco;  Lenore  Sehopbach,  Santa  Rosa;  Lilian  Scholer,  Pacific  Grove;  Mrs. 
L.  V.  Sweesy,  Berkeley;  G.  G.  Scliroeder,  Estrella,  San  Luis  Obispo  County:  Eleanor 
Smith.  Berkeley;  Mary  E.  Sullivan.  San  Jose;  M.  R.  Stansbury,  Pacific  Grove;  Mrs. 
L.  K.  Sisson,  San  Mateo;  Mrs.  Genevra  Sissons  Snedden,  Stanford  University;  David 
S.  Snedden,  Stanford  University;  A.  W.  Stamper,  Chico;  P.  W.  Smith,  Auburn; 
Imogene  Stein,  Alameda;  J.  R.  Steeves,  Rockville.  Solano  County;  Nellie  M.  Stude- 
v.nit.  San  Leandro;  Albert  N.  Sheldon,  Santa  Cruz;   \V.  A.  Service.'  Mcnlo  Park;   Franc- 
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Starr,  Salinas;  Hay  B.  Serb,  Gonzales;  Jessie  Sohey,  Jolon;  Jonas  Soldner.  Furlock; 
Kate  A.  Stevens,  San  Jose;  Mattie  B.  Starr,-  Salinas ;  D.  Stirling,  Salinas;  Helene  C. 
Schultz,  King  City;  Emma  Stockton,  San  Jose.1;  E.  Louise  Smythe,  San '-Rafael ;  C.  A. 
Sharp,  San  Francisco;  Annie  Sullivan,  Santa  Rosa ;' A.  C.  Smith,  San;  Rafael;  Mrs. 
Clara  Smith,  Bald  Mountain,  Santa  Cruz;  H.  L.  Schemmel,  San  Jose;  Minnie  Stridde. 
Santa  Rosa;  J.  H.  Strine,  Los  Angeles;  D.  J.  Sullivan,  San  Francisco;  J.  D.  Sweeney, 
Tehama;   Helen  Swett,   Alameda;  John  Swett,  Martinez. 

T. 

Etta  M.  Tilton,  Redwood  City;  Irving  Townsend,  Watsonville;  Mrs.  J.  L.  Thorpe.  ' 
Healdsburg;  F. '  E.  Turner,  San  Rafael;  Grace  D.  Temple,  Los  Gatos;  M.  R.  Trace. 
San  Jose;  Maud  Townsend,  San  Jose.;  Roberta  Thompson,  Palo  Alto;.  N.  UVTeaford. 
Santa  Clara;  Alice  Treat,  Chualar:  Elizabeth  Taylor,  Chualar;  Addie  Turner,  Salinas; 
Hattie  Tilson,  Castroville;  Minnie  J.  Thurber,  Watsonville;  Joy  Tuttle,  Prunedalc; 
E.  E.  Taylor,  Merced;  Frank  E.  Thompson,  Palo  Alto;  Mrs.  A.  W.  Treseott.  Oakland; 
0.  L.  Tuttle,  Oakland;  Mary  W.  Tyrrell,  Oakland. 


Mary    L'ncapher,   Salinas. 

V. 

Mrs.  A.  L.  Vancroin,  Alameda;  Calthea  C.  Vivian,  San  Jose;  Louise  Van  Meeter, 
Los  Gatos;  L.  Van  Nostrand;  San  Francisco;  A.  G.  Van  Gorder,  San  Jose;  R.  H.  Van 
Horn,  San  Rafael;  C.  C.  Van  Liew,  Chieo;  A.  Vogeli,  Sacramento. 

W. 

Janet  Wade.  San  Francisco;  J.  A.  VVagener,  Modesto;  Hair  Wagner,  San  Francisco: 
J.  E.  Wagner,  Stockton;  Helen  I.  Walker,  San  Rafael;  Mrs.  Georgia  Washburn,  San  » 
Francisco;  S.  D.  Waterman.  Berkeley;  R.  H.  Webster,  San  Francisco;  Benjamin  Ide/' 
Wheeler,  Berkeley;  Dan  H.  White,  Fairfield;  L.  E.  Whitney,  Novato;  Lewis  B.  Wilson, 
San  Jose;  Ella  Walsh,  Castroville; 'Lily' Walsh,  Castroville;  Mrs.  A.  T.  William™,  San 
Miguel;  Mrs.  Maude  H.  Wieland,  San  Jose;  Beatrice  Wigle,  Palo  Alto;  Geo.  S.  Wells. 
San  Jose;.  Lucy  Helene  Waters.  Livermbre;  Jessie  Woodward,  Folsom ;  Hazel  Wood- 
ward, Folsom;  Mrs.  0.  Wallace,  Palo  Alto;  E.  Grace  Ward,  Morgan  Hill,  Santa  Clara 
County;  Sarah  Waltenbaugh,  Hollister;  Flotilla  R.  Wickersham,  Watsonville;  Ada  M. 
White,  Santa  Cruz;  Mrs.  A.  E.  A.  White,  Watsonville;  Clara  L.  Wittenmeyer,  Mills 
College';  Grace  Wythe,  Oakland;  Jessie  Palen  Wood,  Campbell;  Ida  M.  Waterman. 
Berkeley;  Mrs.  May  T.  Wilson,  Berkeley;  Florence  Wood,  Pacific  Grove;  Margaret 
Wythe,  Oakland;  Lucy  M.  Washburn.  San  Jose;  Mary  J.  Westfall,.  San  Francisco; 
Mrs.  G.  D.  Wilson,  San  Jose;  Miss  Wilson,  San  Jose;  Master  Wilson,  San  Jose;  Ruth 
Wilson,  San  Luis  Obispo;  Sarah  Wayland,  Paso  Robles;  Nellie  White,  Salinas;  Jessie 
P.  Wood,  Salinas;  Mrs.  F.  L.  Walsh,  Salinas;  Mrs.  F.  A.  Wolfe.  Pacific  Grove;  Jessie 
Williams,  Soledad;  D.  R.  Wood,  Stockton;  Job  S.  Wood,  Sacramento;  P.  S.  Woolsey, 
Berkeley;  Cree  T.  Work,  San   Francisco. 

Y. 

Annie  M.  York,  Healdsburg;  Bertha  M.  Yeager,  Hollister;  Lena  C.  Young,  Santa 
Rosa  ;   Edna   i'oung,  Santa  Cruz. 


*B.  W.  Griffith,  Los  Angeles;  George  H.  Howison,  Berkeley;  Tracy  R.  Kelly,  San 
Francisco;  Alice  E.  Martin,  San  Francisco;  Nellie  MeSweeney,'  San  Francisco;  Mrs.  S. 
E.  Peart,  Woodland;  Miss  A.  Stewart,  Redwood  City;  C.  C.  Young,  San  Francisce. 

■•Received  too  late  for  classification. 


STATE    BOARD   OF   EDUCATION. 

H.  T.  Gage,  President  oj  the  Board Governor,  Sacramento. 

Morris  Elmer  Dai  ley President  State  Normal  School.  San  Jose. 

E.  T.'  Pierce.... ; President  State  Normal  School,  Los  Angeles. 

C.  C.  Van  Liew .-i , :..- President  State  Normal  School.  Chico. 

Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler , President  University  of  California,  Berkeley. 

Fletcher  B.  Dresslar,  Prof,  of  Theoryanc.  Practice  of  Education,  University  of  Cal.,  Berkeley. 

Samuel  T.  Black.'. ■ President  State  Normal  School,  San  Diego. 

Frederic  Burk , , President  State  Normal  School,  S?n  Francisco. 

Thomas  J.  Kirk,  Secretary  of  the  Board.. Superintendent  Public  Instruction,  Sacramento. 


The  Biennial  Convention  of  County  and  City  Superintendents  will  be  called  by  State 
Superintendent  Kirk  to  meet  in  Fresno,  for  at  least  a  three  days'  session,  beginning 
Tuesday,  May  6,  1902. 


To  County  Superintendents: 

Again,  owing  to  heavy  demands  upon  the  printing  funds  appropriated  for  the  State  Superintendent's 
Office,  caused  in  large  measure  by  changes  in  Certification  Law,  etc.,  strict  economy  lias  been  enforced  upon 
the  State  Office  in  filling  the  requisitions  of  superintendents  for  blanks  and  supplies.  In  a  number  of 
instances  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  cut  dOWn  the  amounts  ordered,  but  the  number  of  districts,  the 
number  of  schools,  and  the  number  of  teachers  being  taken  into  account,  it  is  believed  that  the  quantity  of 
blanks  sent  to  the  several  counties  will  be  sufficient  to  meet  all  demands.  The  county  superintendents,  in 
turn,  will  find  thai  they  cannot  be  lavish  in  furnishing  hianks.to  the  districts  of  their  counties, 

OFFICIAL    ViSlfS 

State  Superintendent  Kirk  reports  official  visits  during  the  past  few 
weeks  as  follows: 

Alameda,  where  in  company  with  City  Superintendent  Hughes  a  day 
was  spent  in  visiting  the  high  school  and  making  brief  calls  upon  the 
teachers  and  pupils  of  the' grammar  and  primary  rooms.  Superintendent 
Kirk  expresses  surprise  at  the  well-equipped  school  department  of  Alameda, 
but  notes  the  need  of  a  new,  or  rather  the  need  of  a  larger  high-school 
building.  City  Superintendent  Hughes  is  an  enthusiastic  school  man  and 
seems  well  qualified  to  direct  the  work  committed  to  his  charge. 

In  company  with  County  Superintendent  Robert  Furlong,  St.  Vincent's 
Orphanage  and  the  Presbyterian  Orphan  Farm,  both  near  San  Rafael,  were 
visited.  St.  Vincent's  at  San  Rafael  is  the  largest  institution  of  its  char- 
acter in  the  State.  There  were  at  the  time  of  the  State  Superintendent's 
visit  550  whole  or  half  orphan  boys  there,  and  it  is  reported  that  seldom  is 
the  number  less.  They  are  in  charge  of  the  Christian  Brothers,  an  order  of 
the  Catholic  faith,  and  Brother  Michael,  a  man  of  strong  executive  ability 
and  force,  is  the  superintendent.  The  school  rooms  are  fairly  well  equipped 
and  the  course  of  study  is  similar  to  that  prescribed  for  the  primary  and 
grammar  grades  of  the  public  schools.  There  is  an  instructor  for  about 
every  fifty  boys,  and  the  Brothers  show  by  their  zeal  and  devotion  to  the 
work  that  their  small  salaries,  from  $25  to  $30  per  mouth,  constitute  but  a 
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small  part  of  their  hope  of  reward.  A  band  of  twenty-five  members  and 
pieces,  under  the  direction  of  one  of  the  Brothers,  rendered  a  number  of 
patriotic  airs  to  the  delight  of  the  visiting  superintendents.:  The  visit  and 
especially  the  courtesy  shown  by  Brother  Michael  will  long  be  remembered 
by  Mr.  Kirk  and  Mr.  Furlong. 

The  Presbyterian  Orphan  Farm  at  San  Anselmo  was  found  with  110 
inmates,  some  of  both  sexes.  All  of  these  children  that  are  old  enough 
attend  the  public  school,  which  is  quite  near  the  orphanage,  the'  school 
house  having  been  built  mainly  to  accommodate  these,  orphans.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  the  matron  so  long  in  charge  and  who  seems  to  have  been  so 
efflcieut  here  has  found  it  necessary  to  resign,  for  it  is  the  attachment  that 
springs  up  between  the  matron  and  the  children  that  makes  such  an  institu- 
tion partake  of  the  nature  of  a  home-.  It  is  hoped  that  the  new  matron,  who 
seemed  well  qualified  for  such  a  place,  will  soon  establish  herself  in  the 
affections  of  the  children  and  be  able  to  direct  with  kind  though  firm  hand, 
necessary  to  the  care  and  conduct  of  these  unfortunate  children. 

Accompanied  by  City  .Superintendent  J.  W.  McClymonds,  the  West 
Oakland  Home  was  visited,  where  ninety-seven  orphan  or  half  orphan  chil- 
dren were  found.  There  were  seventy-seven  in  attendance  at  the  public 
school,  fifty-two  of  them  boys  and  twenty-five  girls;  twenty  are  too  young 
to  attend  school.  The  management  of  this  institution  seems  '  to  be  -every- 
thing that  could  be  expected  or  desired.  Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  it  is 
no  doubt  fortunate  for  some  children-  to  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  find  their 
homes  in  these  orphanages. 

The  Fred  Finch  Orphanage,  near  Fruityale,  was  also  visited  by  the 
State  Superintendent  in  companj^  with  City  Superintendent  McClymonds. 
The  Methodist  denomination- is  doing  a  noble  and  an  extensive  work  of 
charity  at  this  place.  About  one  hundred  children  are  taken  care  of -at  this 
institution,  and  three-fourths  of  them  attend  the  public  school.  At  every 
turn  about  the  premises  and  in  the  rooms  there  is  something  to  remind  the 
visitor  of  the  late  Rev.  Bentley,  who  gave  so  much  of  his  time  and  energy 
to  the  Fred  Finch  Orphanage. 

The  San  Francisco  State  Normal  School  was  visited  by  the  State  Super- 
intendent in  company  with  Mr.  H.  G.  W.  Dinkelspiel,  secretary  and  mem- 
ber of  the  Normal  School  Board.  This  institution  is  in  poorly  provided 
quarters  on  Powell  Street,  near  Clay,  but  the  interest  and  work  that  is 
being  accomplished  in  the  preparation  of  teachers  may  well  be  emulated  in 
many  respects  by  the  older  Normal  Schools  of  the  State. 

President  Frederic  L.  Burk  has  from  the  date  of  his  election  and  the 
opening  of  the  school  in  1899  been  given  carte  blanche  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees  to  manage  and  direct  the  institution,  to  nominate  free  of  the 
slightest  suggestion  from  any  member  of  the  Board  all  teachers,  librarians, 
janitors  and  other  employes.  He  seems  to  have  been  very  fortunate  in  the 
selection  of  all  help  and  particularly  of  teachers  for  the  special  departments 
that  have  been  established.  Only  graduates  of  high  schools  or  those  with 
academic  qualifications  equivalent  to-  the  high  school  course,  determined  by 
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examination,  are  admitted  to  the  Normal  Department,  and  in  consequence 
fii  this  regulation  the  .students  are  mature,  strong,  earnest  and  deeply  self- 
interested.  The.  Superintendent  and  Secretary  DinKelspiel  were  surprised 
to  learn  that  the  great  majority  of  the  one  hundred  young  ladies  in  attend- 
ance come  from  homes  outside  of  San  Francisco.  The  Model  School  or 
training  department  of  the  Normal,  under  the  general  charge  of  Miss  Jean 
Parker,  is  of  much  interest  to  the  visitor,  but  San  Francisco  should  take 
the  initiative  in  providing  or  having  the  State  provide  more  suitable  and 
inviting  school  rooms  for  the  children  and  for  these  practicing  teachers. 

-Superintendent  Kirk  has  also  recently  visited  a  number  of  public 
schools,  and  not  having  time  to  see  all,  has  noted  in  particular  the  work  of 
some  of  the  high  schools.  Accompanied  by  County  Superintendent  Giles 
N.  Freman,  he  paid  visits  to  the  schools  in  the  City  of  Fresno,  Washington 
Colony,  Selma  and  also  Tulare.  All  but  the  last  mentioned  are  in  Fresno 
County,  and  the  growth  and  progress  could  not  but  be  especially  noted,  as 
Fresno  County  was  for  eight  years  the  field  of  Mr.  Kirk's  labors  as  'county 
superintendent.  The  City  of  Fresno,  for  the  past  seven  years,  has  been 
able  to  boast  of  having  one  of  the  most  attractive  and  commodious  of  high 
school  buildings.  It  was  thought  at  the  time  of  its  erection  that  it  would 
be  adequate  for  all  needs  for  twenty  years  or  more.  The  two  upper  stories 
consisting  of  twelve  rooms,  including  a  large  assembly  room,  were  expected 
to  accommodate  the  high  school  proper,  and  the  lower  floor  of  about  seven 
rooms,  including  a  large  assembly  hall,  was  intended  for  the  seventh  an4 
eighth  years  of  the  grammar  school ;  but  with  the  rapid  growth  of  the  city 
and  the  schools,  it  will  be  necessary  to  devote  the  entire  space  of  the  high 
school  building  after  this  year  to  the  needs  of  from  -400  to  500  high  school 
students.  Fresno  has  in  Superintendent  McLaue  and  his  corps  of  fifty 
faithful  teachers  a  strong  educational  force. 

The  teachers  and  pupils  of  Washington  Colony  Union  High  School  are 
now  enjoying  the  advantages  of  a  well-arranged  new  high  school  building, 
completed  and  dedicated  in  December,  1901.  Mr.  Osmer  Abbott  is  the 
efficient  principal,  and  the  school  appears  to  be  a  flourishing  and  fixed 
educational  institution  of  the  county.  Washington  Colony  has  always  been 
known  for  its  progressive  and  cultured  people,  who  know  the  value  of  good 
schools. 

Selma  Union  High  School,  the  second  oldest  high  school  of  Fresno- 
County,  has  continued  steadily  to  grow  from  the  first,  and  it  now  has  five 
teachers  and  about  one  hundred  students  in  regular  attendance.  The  high 
school  building  aud  its  equipment  are  modern  and  adequate.  The  work  is 
approved  by  the  State  University  examiners.  Mr.  S.  S.  Eay  gives  visitors, 
the  impression  that  he  fills  the  position  of  principal  in  the  fullest  measure. 

The  schools  of  the  City  of  Tulare,  for  seven  years  under  the  able  super- 
vision of  Mr.  Charles  J.  Walker,  have  produced  most  satisfactory  results. 
Tulare  has  had  many  drawbacks  to  its  material  advancement,  but  there  has 
ever  been  a  splendid  educational  spirit  in  the  people  there.  They  have 
giveu  generous  support  to  their  schools,  taxing  themselves  to  the  point  at 
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times  of  embarrassment  for  the  maintenance  of  the  high  school,  and  it  has 
been  kept  on  a  very  high  plane.  A  good  showing  is  made  of  manual  train- 
ing work  as  a  department  of  the  school.  Mr.  A.  J.  Pillsbury,  the  editor 
of  the  Tulare  "  Register"  and  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  a  special 
advocate  of  high  schools,  is  an  able  co-adjutor  of  Superintendent  Walker  in 
the  cause  of  public  education  in  the  City  of  Tulare. 

The  Joint  Board  of  Normal  School  Trustees  has  been  called  to  meet  at 
Los  Angeles,  California,  on  Friday,  April  11,  1902. 


AN  APPEAL  DECIDED 

Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Bear  Sir  and  Madam: — In  re  your  appeal  to  me  of  date  December  G, 
1901,  under  Section  1699  of  the  Political  Code  of  California,  for  salary 
claimed  to  be  unlawfully  withheld  by  the  County  High  School  District,  per- 
mit me  to  state  that  a  statement  of  facts  thereupou,  in  pursuance  of  my 
request,  in  accordance  with  law,  has  been  filed  with  me  by  County  Super- 
intendent   ,  and  I  find  from  the  said  statement  the  following: 

1.  That,  by  the  action  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  said  County 
High  School  District,  you  were  on  the  11th  day  of  June,  1901,  elected  to 

teach  the  commercial  branches  in  the  said  County  High  School  for 

the  term  to  begin  on  September  2,  1901,  and  to  continue  for  nine  months. 

2.  That  by  letter  signed ,  dated  San  Jose,  Cal.,  July  12,  1901, 

you  acknowledged  receipt  of  notice  sent  you  by  the  County  High  School 

Board  and  accepted  for  yourself  and the  election  to  said  position, 

thereby  enteriug  into  and  closing  a  contract  with  said  County  High  School 
Board  for  the  term  of  school  to  begin  on  September  2,  1901,  and  to  con- 
tinue for  a  period  of  nine  months. 

3.  That  in  pursuance  of  the  foregoing  contract  you  entered  upon 
the  duties  of  teachers  in  said  high  school  on  September  2,  1901. 

4.  That  by  your  letter  of  October  7,  1901,  addressed  to  the  Board,  of 

Education  of County  High  School  (copy  of  which  you  have  filed  with 

me,  and  which  I  find  is  identical  with  the  copy  filed  by  the  Superintendent 
in  her  statement  of  facts),  you  tendered  the  resignation  of  yourself  and 
,  and  used  the  words:  "We  insist  that  the  board  take  action  im- 
mediately in  a  manner  which  will  terminate  our  services  in  said  high  school 
prior  to  or  on  Friday,  October  18th,  as  the  latest  positive  date." 

5.  That  on  or  about  October  18,  1901,  you  left  said  high  school 
without  the  consent  of  the  Trustees  thereof,  in  writing. 

6.  That  by  the  statement  of  facts  as  reported  by  the  Connty  Superin- 
tendent,   ,  you  have  made  no  report  to  the  county  superintendent  for 

the  term  or  time  which-  you  taught  in  said  high  school  district  during  the 
present  school  year,  and  for  which  you  claim  salary  to  be  unlawfully  with- 
held. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  facts,  permit  me  to  call  your  attention  to  a  law, 
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the  purpose  of  which  is  to  protect  public  schools  from  injury  by  teachers 
giving  up  their  positions,  to  take  more  desirable  positions  or  for  other 
reasons,  before  the  expiration  of  a  contract.  Subdivision  2  of  Section  1699 
of  the  Political  Code,  on  this  subject,  reads  as  follows: 

"  Should  any  teacher  employed  by  a  Board  of  School  Trustees  for  a 
(specified  time  leave  the  school  before  the  expiration  of  such  time  without 
the  consent  of  the  Trustees,  in  writing,  said  teacher  shall  be  deemed  guilty 
of  unprofessional  conduct,  and  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  county  are 
authorized,  upon  receiving  notice  of  such  fact,  to  suspend  the  certificate  of 
such  teacher  for  the  period  of  one  year,  etc." 

It  is  a  well-recognized  principle'  of  law  that  a  contract  entered  into 
between  two  parties  cannot  be  aunuled  or  abridged  without  the  consent  of 
each  party  to  it 

I  would  also  call  your  attention  to  Subdivisions  5  and  6  of  Section  1696 
of  the  Political  Code,  the  first  of  which  requires  that  a  teacher  shall 

"  Fifth — Keep  a  State  school  register,  in  which  shall  be  left,  at  the  close 
of  the  term,  a  report  showing  program  of  recitations,  classification  and 
grading  of  pupils,  *  *  *  and  that  the  Superintendent  shall  in  no  case  draw 
a  requisition  in  favor  of  the  teacher  until  the  teacher  has  filed  with  him  a 
certificate  from  the  clerk  of  the  Board  of  School  Trustees  to  the  effect  that 
the  provisions  of  this  subdivision  have  been  complied  with." 

"Sixth — Make  an  annual  report  to  the  County  Superintendent  at  the 
time  and  in  the  manner  and  on  the  blanks  prescribed  by  the  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction.  Any  teacher  who  shall  end  any  school  term  before 
the  close  of  the  school  year  shall  make  a  report  to  the  County  Superin- 
tendent immediately  after  the  close  of  such  term.  *  *  *  The  Superintendent 
of  Schools  shall  in  no  case  draw  a  requisition  for  the  salary  of  any  teacher 
for  the  last  mouth  of  the  school  term  until  the  report  required  by  this  sub- 
division has  been  filed,  and  by  him  approved." 

The  word  "term''  in  each  of  the  two  subdivisions  of  the  above  section 
(1696),  which  I  have  quoted,  in  my  judgment  cannot  mean  anything  else 
than  any  period  of  time  during  a  school  year  in  which  a  teacher  is  engaged 
in  Reaching. 

Therefore,  as  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  my  judgment  is 
that  your  appeal,  upon  the  statement  of  facts  submitted  and  in  which  your 
own  statements  seem  mainly  to  concur,  is  not  well  taken  for  either  of  the 
two  apparent  reasons : 

1.  That  the  High  School  Board  of  Trustees,  which  in  this  case  is  the 
County  Board  of  Education,  inflicts  no  greater  penalty  by  withholding  your 
salaries  under  the  circumstances  than  would  be  inflicted  by  suspending  your 
certificates  for  one  year,  and  this  is  the  prerogative  of  the  County  Board 
under  the  law  for  non-fulfillment  of  teachers'  contracts;   and 

2.  That  you  failed  to  make  your  report  to  the  County  Superintendent 
on  severing  your  relations  with  the  school,  as  required  by  Subdivisions  5 
and  6  of  said  Section  1696,  to  which  I  have  above  referred. 

Thomas  J.  Kirk, 

Supt.  of  Public  Instruction. 
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Editorial  Notes 


The  enrichment  of  rural  school  life  is  not  a  dream.     It  is  a  fact. 


* 

*  * 


President  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler  is  arranging  lior  a  great  summer  session 
for  school  teachers  and  others  at  Berkeley. 


The  official  department  edited  by  Thomas  J.  Kirk, 
Public  Instruction,  is  of  unusual  interest  this  month. 


Superintendent  of 


From  all  parts  of  the  state  come  reports  of  the  activity  of  teachers  aud 
school  trustees  in  the  improvement  of  school  grounds. 


The  papers  presented  in  this  issue  by  Dr.  F.  B.  Dresslar,  President 
Charles  C.  Van  Liew,  Supt.  E,  H.  Webster,  Supt.  W.  0.  Doub,  C.  W. 
Mark,  aud  S.  C.  Evans  Jr.  are  notable  contributions  and  should  be  read  by 
every  teacher,  school  trustee,  and  citizen. 

*** 

The  proceedings  of  the  California  Teachers'  Association  held  at  Pacific 
Grove  appear  in  this  issue.  Extra  copies  are  printed  for  each  member  of 
the  Association,  and  the  proceedings  form  the  regular  edition  of  the 
Journal.  It  is  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  association  that  the  work 
of  the  convention  has  been  brought  directly  to  the  attention  of  the  whole 
state.  It  is  also  the  first  time  that  the  proceedings  have  been  published  at 
an  early  date.  Ex-President  Richard  D.  Faulkner,  President  A.  E.  Shu- 
mate, Secretary  Mrs.  Fitz  Gerald,  and  the  executive  committee  certainly 
deserve  the  cordial  endorsement  of  the  members  for  placing  the  proceedings 
in  the  3270  school  libraries  of  the  state,  in  the  hand  of  each  clerk  of  the 
board  of  school  trustees,  aud  the  prominent  educators  east  and  west.  This 
has  been  done  iu  the  present  form  at  less  than  one  half  the  usual  expense. 
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Western  School  News 

There  is  a  movement  on  foot  to  establish  a 
high  school  at  Corning. 

Supt.  James  A.  Poshay  attended  the  meeting 
-ot  the  superintendents  in  Chicago  recently. 

Dr.  0.  B.  Cheney,  ex-president  of  Bates  Col- 
lege, Me. ,  is  visiting  Prof.  S.  P.  Meads  of  Oak- 
land, Cal. 

One  hundred  and  twenty  male  and  eighty 
female  teachers,  started  from  New  York  recently 
for  Manila. 

Miss  Mitchell,  of  Pomona,  has  been  elected 
as  teacher  of  drawing  in  Los  Angeles  to  succeed 
the  late  Mrs.  Bradley. 

Miss  Edith  Jordan,  daughter  of  President 
Jordan,  with  several  associates,  will  open  a  pre- 
paratory school  at  Palo  Alto  next  fall.  • 

R.  Y.  (rlidden  has  been  appointed  a  member 
of  the  board  of  education  of  Fresno  county,  to 
succeed  J.  E.  Wall,  resigned. 

Walter  J.  Kenyon  of  the  State  Normal  School, 
San  Francisco,  has  an  excellent  article  in  the 
Manual  Training  Magazine  for  February. 

H.  Gt.  Crocker  of  Los  Angeles  High  School, 
has  resigned  to  accept  a  position  in  Washington, 
I).  C,  in  the  Secretary  of  State's  office. 

The  San  Diego  school  board  is  having  diffi- 
culty in  finding  a  successor  to  A.  C.  Walker  of 
the  commercial  department  of  the  high  school. 

•I.  S.  Denton  of  Gilroy  has  been  elected  a 
member  of  the  County  Board  of  Education  of 
Santa  Clara  County,  vice  J.  H.  Coleman,  de- 
ceased. 

Supt.  W.  A.  Thomas  of  Ellensberg,  Wash., 
is  doing  a  large  amount  of  effective  work  for  the 
schools  by  organizing  and  conducting  local 
teachers'  institutes. 

Miss  Grace  Henderson,  the  talented  young 
lady  who  is  a  member  of  the. state  board  of  edu- 
cation of  the  state  of  Washington,  has  been  en- 
gaged to  teach  in  Colfax,  Wash. 

The  teachers  in  the  vicinity  of  Ramona,  San 
Diego  county,  held  an  interesting  local  institute 
recently.  Sam.  F.  Smith  of  San  Diego,  Pro- 
fessor Shaffer  and  others  took  a  prominent  part. 

W anted  —  An  outline  for  a  Record  Book  suit- 
able for  school  libraries.  Submit  ideas  to  us 
and  if  accepted  will  pay  a  royalty  or  stated  sum. 
Address,  Tub  Whitaker  &  Ray  Company, 
Publishers,  San  Francisco. 


Books  of  all  Descriptions  New  and  Second  Hand 

SCHOOL  BOOKS  A  SPECIALTY- 

Tel.  Folsoin  3081.    Libraries  Purchased  in  thei--  P'.ulirety 

1527  Market  St..  opp.  Fan  Ness  Ave. 

When  Your  Pupils 

Ask  For  Advice 

AS     TO     WHAT     TO     DO    AFTER     FINISHING 
THEIR   PUBLIC'  SCHOOL   COURSE,  WHAT  DoJ 
YOU    SAY?      IF    YOU     ARE    RIOALLY    INTER- 
ESTED  IN   THEIR   FUTURES,    ADVISE    THEM 
TO  ATTEND  THE, 

San  Francisco  Business  College 

YOU  CANNOT  ADVISE  UNDERSTANDINGLYl 
UNLESS  YOU  KNOW  SOMETHING  ABOUT  US.] 
Wis  KNOW   THrs  SCHOOL  IS  THE  best,  and! 
WANT    YOU    TO    KNOW    IT.      MAY    WE    NOT 
SEND  YOU  OUR  CATALOGUE?      FREE  ON  AP- 
PLICATION. 

C.  E.   HOWARD,  Manager, 


1235  Market  Street, 


San  Francisco.  Cal 


Pacific  Coast  Bureau  of 
Education  KaTse,a.ohers'A9encyon 

Recommends  superior  teachers.  Services  free 
to  school  officers.  Registration  form  mailed  to 
teachers  ou  application. 

Anna  McNeill,  Manager 

31  Flood  Building,  San  Francisco. 


THE  A.  YANDER  NAILLEN 
School  of  Practical,  Mining,  Civil,    Mechanical 

Electrical"Engineering,  Metallurgy,  Cyanide  Pro- 
cess, etc.  Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and 
Assaying.    (Incorporated  ) 

113  Fulton  St.,  one  block  West  of  City  Hall. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  825;  Bullion  and  Chlorination  Assay 
$25;  Blowpipe  Assay,  810;  Full  Course  of  Assaying,  $50. 
Prospector's  Course,  $15.  Established  1864.  Open  all 
year.     $3,Send  for  Catalog. 

Pacific  Teachers' Agency 
rilled  the  best  vacancies  in  the 
PACIFIC    NORTHWEST    in    1901.      Operates  in 
Washington,  Oregon,  Idaho,  and  Montana.      Fills 
all  classes  of  vacancies.    For  1902  manual  and  registra- 
tion blank,  address  the  Manager,        B-  W!  BRINTNALL, 
3774  Brooklyn  Avenue,  Seattle,  Wash. 
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LEAVITT'S  OUTLINES  OF  BOTANY  $1.00 

With  Gray's  Field,  Forest,  and  Garden  Flora  1.80 

For  the  High  School  Laboratory  and  Class  Re 
By  Robert  Greenleaf  Leavitt,  A.M.,  of  The  Ames  Botanic 
Prepared  at  the  request  of  the  Botanical  Department  of  H> 

The  practical  exercises  and  experiments  have  been  so  chosen  that  they  may  be  performed  by  schools 
with  even  simple  apparatus.  The  instructions  for  laboratory  study  are  placed  in  divisions  by  themselves, 
preceding  the  related  chapters  of  descriptive  text.  This  latter  follows  in  the  main  the  sequence  of  topics  in 
Gray's  Lessons  in  Botany,  but  the  greater  part  of  it  is  entirely  new. 

The  book  combines  the  best  features  of  the  newest  methods  with  that  lucidity  and  defimteness  which 
have  given  Dr.  Gray's  text-books  their  extraordinary  success.  It  therefore  pays  special  attention  to  ecology. 
Morphology  and  physiology  are  fully  treated.  The  illustrations  number  384,  and  have  been  drawn  with  great 
care  and  accuracy.  The  appendix  contains  valuable  suggestions  for  the  teacher,  and  the  index  is  very  com- 
plete, rendering  possible  reference  to  any  topic. 

Standard  Books  on  Botany  and  Zoology 


Payne's  Geographical  Nature  Studies  $0.25 
Long's  Home  Geography  .25 

Johonnot'8  Cats  and  Dogs,  and  Other 

Friends  .17 

Friends  in  Feathers  and  Fur,  and 

Other  Neighbors  .30 

Neighbors  with  Wings  and  Fins        .40 
Some  Curious  Flyers,  Creepers, 

and  Swimmers  .40 

Some  Neighbors  with  Claws  and 
Hoofs,  and  Their  Kin  .54 

Gray's  How  Plants  Behave  .54 

How  Plants  Grow,  with  a  Popular 

Flora  .80 

School  and  Field  Book  of  Botany. 
Lessons  and  Flora  1.80 

Wood's  New  American  Botanist  and 

Florist  (Willis)  1.75 


and 


Lockwood's  Animal  Memoirs 
Part  I.  Mammals 
Part  II.  Birds 

McGufley's   Familiar    Animals 
Their  Wild  Kindred 
Living  Creatures  of  Water,  Land 
and  Air 

Burnet's  School  Zoology 

Needham's   Elementary   Lessons  in 
Zoology 

Steele's  Popular  Zoology 

Apgar's  New  Plant  Analysis 

Monteith's  Popular  Science  Reader 

Clark's  Labaratory  Manual  in  Prac- 
tical Botany 

Steele's  Fourteen  Weeki  in  Botany 
(Wood) 

Herrick's  Chapters  on  Plant  Life 


fO.CO 
.60 

.50 

.50 
.75 

.90 

1.20 

.55 

.75 

.96 

1.00 
.(50 


Charming    Books  on  Nature  Study 


Dana's  Plants  and  Their  Children       $0.65 

These  charming  readings  are  interesting  as  stories, 
and  are  not  only  instructive  in  themselves,  but  teach  the 
most  important  lessons  a  child  can  learn  —  to  see,  to 
think,  and  to  observe  for  himself,  and  thus  to  become 
as  Intelligent  student  of  nature. 

■JKelly's   Short   Stories  of   Our    Shy 

Neighbors  $0.50 

Entertaining  and  instructive  reading  telling  about  the 
birds,  insects,  and  other  living  creatures  around  us  in 
such  an  interesting  manaer  as  to  arouse  in  the  child  a 
desire  to  become  better  acquainted  with  the  wonders  of 
the  animate  world. 

Stokes's  Ten  Common  Trees  $0.40 

A.  series  of  simple  nature  lessons  for  young  children 
familiarly  treated,  and  giving  a  few  definite  impres- 
sions »f  what  trees  are  and  how  they  live. 


Bradish's  Stories  of  Country  Life        $0.40 

These  recollections  of  a  childhood  spent  on  a  North- 
western larm  aim  to  emphasize  the  attractiveness  of 
life  in  the  country  and  to  add  to  its  charm  by  awaken- 
ing an  intelligent  interest  in  its  activities. 


Holder's  Stories. of  Animal  Life 


$0.60 


An  endeavor  to  create  ia  young  students  an  enthusi- 
astic interest  in  Nature  Study  by  presenting  some  of  the 
remarkable  phases  of  animal  life;  and  at  the  same  time 
to  bring  out  many  facts  not  generally  available  and  cov- 
ering a  wide  field. 

Needham's  Outdoor  Studies  $0.40 

A  series  of  lessons  in  Nature  Study  given  for  the  sake 
of  the  interest  and  edocntive  value  of  the  facts  und  phe- 
nomena they  set  forth,  and  introducing  a  few  of  the 
simpler  of  our  modern  conceptions  of  nature  at  large. 
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The  Teachinglof  Number  in  the  Primary  Grades 


Bulletin  No.  1  of  the  San  Francisco  State  Normal  School* 

By   FRANK  F.   BUNKER 
Supervisor  of  Arithmetic  in  the  San  Francisco  State  Normal  School 

PREFACE. 

Until  education  becomes  less  an  art  and  more  a  science  the  thing  which 
will  prove^most  helpful  to  the  teacher  down  in  the  heat  and  dust  of  the 
schoolroom'1  will  be  the  experiences  of  her  fellow-teachers.  From  the  phil- 
osopher and  psychologist  she  generally  gets  nothing  but  "  inspiration  "  pins 
an  overpowering  desire  to  bolster  up  her  schoolroom  practices  with  some 
kind  of  a  theory.  From  our  theoretical  men  who  learnedly  discuss  general 
questions  at  teacher's  institutes  she  too  frequently  gets  only  momentary 
entertainment.  The  educational  literature  which  has  recently  emanated 
from  these  savants  is  voluminous,  but  the  chronicle  of  the  successes  and 
failures  of  the  teacher  who  triumphs  in  the  end,  through  the  grace  of  her 
own  common  sense,  has  yet  to  be  written. 

We  purpose  in  this  monograph  to  have  our  student  teachers  present  an 
account  of  their  work  in  teaching  arithmetic  to  classes  in  our  training  school. 
Each  of  these  teachers  has  had  entire  charge  of  a  class  in  this  subject  for  one 
term.  At  the  end  of  the  term  each  made  a  written  report  of  her  work.  It 
is  from  these  reports  that  this  monograph  has  been  written. 

This  record  by  no  means  exhausts  the  methodology  of  the  subject.  It  is 
to  be  taken  rather  as  a  tentative  effort  on  our  part.  We  have  in  our  work 
in  the  practice  of  teaching  arithmetic  consciously  held  to  what  we  feel  is  a 
conservative  and  safe  policy.  We  are  exceedingly  careful  that  our  teachers 
do  not  go  out  into  the  state  with  some  one  or  more  of  the  many  arithmetic 
experiments  elevated  to  the  dignit}'  of  serious  trial.  This  will,  in  a  measure, 
explain  the  lack  of  any  direct  reference  to  some  of  the  recent  departures  in 
arithmetic  which,  though  perhaps  sound  in  general  principle,  have  not  been 
sufficiently  trimmed  by  experience,  and  which  in  practice  so  far,  have 
served  mainly  to  unsettle  and  stampede  many  otherwise  sane  teachers. 

No  claim  is  made  for  originality  of  method  or  device.    Each  student  has 

*  Single  copies  of  this  Bulletin,  in  monograph  form,  will  he  sent  to  any  teacher  in  the  puhlic  school  ser- 
vice of  California  upon  receipt  of  four  cents  postage.  Orders  from  others  will  he  filled  at  twenty-five  cents 
per  copy.    Address,  State  Normal  School,  Powell  Street,  near  Clay,  San  Francisco.    ' 
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read  widely,  and  with  enthusiasm.  Successful  teachers  have  been  inter- 
viewed and  observed.  Each  day  the  gleanings  from  these  sources  have  been 
brought  to  the  conference  room  and  there  subjected  to  discussion  by  super- 
visor and  class.  Whatever  seems  of  value  is  tried  in  the  schoolroom  by  our 
students  and  the  results  carefully  observed.  It  is  the  story  of  these  trials 
and  their  results  which' we  have  here  recorded,  and  which  we  hope  may  be 
read  with  profit  by  our  comrades  in  the  work. 

The  work  which  we  have  here  presented  is  limited  to  the  first  three  years, 
in  our  school,  taken  in  the  first  three  grades.  We  intend  to  complete  this 
methodology  by  publishing  soon  a  similar  report  on  our  work  in  the  inter- 
mediate grades,  and  at  a  later  time  still,  a  third  on  that  done  in  the  higher 
grades.  For  the  purpose  of  clearness,  the  reports  which  follow  are  broken 
into  topics.  The  grade  in  which  the  work  was  done,  and  the  student- teacher 
doing  it,  are  indicated  in  brackets. 

FRANK  F.  BUNKER. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Jan.,  1902. 


INTRODUCTION. 

Much  of  the  bad  teaching  in  primary  grade  arithmetic  is  due  to  the  con- 
fusion which  has  arisen  in  the  minds  of  teachers  over  the  relation  of  objec- 
tive to  abstract  number  work.  The  idea  is  prevalent  that  in  some  way,  not 
clearly  understood,  accuracy  and  facility  in  handling  figures  will  grow  out 
of  facility  in  handling  objects.  A  knowledge  of  the  theory  of  the  growth  of 
fruit  trees  will  not  give  any  facility  in  the  mechanical  work  of  hoeing  out  the 
weeds  or  cultivating  the  soil  about  them.  Neither  will  a  series  of  exper" 
iences  in  handling,  feeling,  and  seeing  blocks  give  ability  to  add,  subtract, 
multiply  or  divide  figures.  On  the  other  hand,  facility  in  operating  with  the 
four  fundamental  processes  on  figures  will  give  no  one  ability  to  apply  these 
figures  to  objects  or  to  visualize  the  terms  of  a  concrete  problem.  Ability 
to  use  figures  comes  only  through  using  figures.  The  foundation  of  success 
here  rests  in  memorizing  the  combinations  and  the  tables.  Ability  to  apply 
intelligently  figures  to  things  comes  by  giving  suitable  exercises  in  which 
this  association  of  objects  and  figures  is  required. 

The  study  of  every  topic,  generally  included  in  a  course  in  arithmetic, 
can  be  begun  either  from  the  objective  side  or  from  the  side  of  the  purely 
formal.  For  instance,  in  beginning  the  study  of  fractions,  the  teacher  can 
give  a  more  or  less  extended  course  wholly  within  the  field  of  the  concrete, 
or  she  may  choose  to  begin  with  the  formal  and  mechanical  side ;  the  side 
which  is  concerned  alone  with  the  various  manipulations  of  fraction  symbols. 
Just  so  with  square  root,  with  division,  with  multiplication,  or  in  fact  with 
almost  any  phase  of  arithmetic;  on  the  one  hand  there  is  the  field  of  the 
objective,  the  concrete;  on  the  other,  the  field  of  the  formal.  Careful  obser- 
vation of  practice  work  will  show,  as  we  have  just  said,  that  facility  in 
one  field  will  by  no  means  give  facility  in  the  other.  A  child  by  careful 
teaching  in  the  field  of  the  concrete  will  soon  acquire  great  skill  in  adding 
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simple  fractions,  and  yet  he  may  never  have  seen  those  same  fractions 
expressed  by  figure  symbols.  He  does  this  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  to  him 
fraction  is  as  much  a  concrete  thing  as  is  his  dog  or  his  horse.  To  him 
adding  fractions  is  nothing  more  than  calling  up  and  counting  mental 
images  of  familiar  things.  On  the  other  hand  the  mind  is  never  more  devoid 
of  mental  images  than  when  engaged  in  formal  calculation.  To  have  im- 
ages of  things  floating  around  at  such  a  time  means  that  attention  is  diverted 
with  ineffectiveness  as  a  consequence.  Obviously  the  child  needs  training 
in  both  these  fields.  He  needs  to  be  accurate  and  tolerably  rapid  in  the 
mechanical  work  of  fractions  and  at  the  same  time  he  needs  the  power  to 
see  visually  the  relation  between  i  and  $  of  a  foot. 

If  it  be  true  then,  that  there  is  no  transference  of  power  between  these 
two  fields  of  work,  it  follows,  we  think,  that  teachers  are- wrong  in  declaring 
that  objective  work  should  always  precede  the  formal.  In  some  cases  .it 
seems  to  us  the  formal  may  well  come  first  with  an  application  to  objects  at 
a  later  time.  Most  children  find  it  easier  to  learn  the  names  in  the  number 
series  than  to  apply  them  to  things.  Again  we  fancy  it  is  much  less  trouble 
to  find  mechanically  the  product  of  3|  and  2  /g  than  by  the  use  of  objects. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  combination  work,  in  the  multiplication  and  division 
tables,  in  approaching  the  study  of  fractions,  as  well  as  beginning  the  study 
of  many  other  phases  of  arithmetic  work  the  objective  would  better  be  taken 
first.  However,  all  that  we  want  to  point  out  here  is  merely  this:  no  gen- 
eral statement  as  regards  the  order  of  the  objective  and  formal  can  be  made. 
The  question  must  be  decided  wholly  with  respect  to  the  particular  topic 
under  consideration. 

Counting  and  Writing  Numbers. 

In  this  work  we  begin  with  the  formal  side.  Children  like  the  rhythm 
of  the  number  series.  We  make  use  of  this  impulse  and  have  our  children 
when  they  first  enter  our  receiving  classes  begin  running  up  the  number 
series.  Not  until  after  they  have  learned  the  names  to  25  or  30  and  can 
write  the  symbols  do  we  begin  objective  work.  The  details  of  this  work 
are  discussed  in  the  following  reports : 

[Receiving  class.]  The  first  thing  which  I  took  up  in  this  grade  was  the  number 
series.  There  is  a  certain  rhythm  about  this  which  the  child  enjoys.  Running  up  the 
number  series  was  at  first  done  by  the  children  individually ;  when  confident  that  each 
knew  the  series  correctly,  I  asked  the  class  to  give  them  in  unison,  and  while  giving  them 
in  this  way  I  frequently  introduced  simple  calisthenic  exercises,  allowing  the  children  to 
count  the  motions.  In  this  way  the  pupils  had  a  brief  rest  and  by  combining  the  motions 
of  the  body  with  counting  impressed  the  rhythm  more  firmly  on  their  minds. 

The  above  work  was  done  entirely  with  a  view  to  memorizing  the  number  series.  I 
now  began  systematic  work  in  teaching  the  children  to  apply  this  series,  spoken  and 
written,  to  familiamobjects  about  them  in  the  schoolroom.  However,  in  applying  this 
series  1  at  first  did  so  in  connection  with  counters  in  order  that  the  children  could  arrange 
them  in  groups  as  they  counted  them  out  as,  °ne  two  three  four  etc.     It  was  only  by  thus 

exercising  care  that  I  kept  the  children  from  thinking  that  the  second  object  counted  out 
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was  the  two,  the  fourth  the  four,  etc.     After  preliminary  work  of  this  character  I  then 
applied  the  series  to  miscellaneous  things  in  the  room. 

I  early  began  the  association  of  the  number  name  and  its  symbol.  I  did  this  by 
writing  the  symbols,  at  first  from  one  to  ten,  in  regular  succession  on  the  board  before 
the  class.  I  then  called  on  the  class  to  repeat  in  unison  the  number  series  which  they  by 
this  time  could  give  without  difficulty.  As  they  repeated  the  series  I  pointed  to  the  pro- 
per symbol.  After  running  over  the  series  in  this  fashion  a  few  times  I  began  skipping 
about  from  one  symbol  to  another  with  my  pointer,  calling  on  individuals  as  I  did  so. 
After  considerable  work  of  this  nature  I  erased  the  figures  which  I  had  on  the  board  and 
gave  some  quick  work  in  the  following  way:  writing  a  "9"  on  the  board  I  asked  a  child  to 
name  it.  Erasing  this  quickly  I  put  down  a  3  with  the  same  question.  A  few  minutes 
spent  each  day  in  systematic  drill  of  this  kind  made  the  children  very  accurate  in  recog- 
nizing the  symbols.     In  a  similar  way  I  extended  the  range  of  the  work  beyond  10. 

In  the  way  of  devices  to  secure 
variety  and  interest  in  these  re- 
views I  sometimes  drew  a  house  or 
ship  on  the  board.  In  it  I  put  all 
the  numbers  with  which  the  chil- 
dren were  familiar  to  represent 
furniture  and  people.  The  num- 
bers(the  hardest  ones)  which  repre- 
sented the  people,  I  put  in  with 
red  crayon.  The  easiest  ones, 
which  I  called  furniture,  were 
written  in  with  white  crayon.  I 
then  pictured  the  house  as  being  on 
fire.  Any  child  recognizing  a  red 
number  upon  erasing  it  rescued  a 
person.  If  he  could  not  recognize  one  ofjthe  red  ones  perhaps  he  could  a  white  one. 
By  so  doing  he  saved  an  article  of  furniture. 

Another  device  used  in  the  same  work  was  what  I  called  building  a  stone  wall. 
Each  pupil  in  turn  wrote  a  number,  which  I  dictated,  on  the  board.  If  written  correctly 
I  allowed  him  to  draw  a  rectan- 
gle around  it.  In  this  way  we 
soon  had  'our  stone  wall  built. 
Next  we  tore  it  down.  This  was 
done  by  having  each  child  erase 
a  figure  and  its  stone  if  he  could 
recognize  it. 

At  still  another  time  I  drew  | 
the  picture  of  a  Christmas  tree 
on  the  board.  From  each  of  its 
branches  I  pictured  suspended 
tiny  packages,  each  bearing  a 
number.  When  a  child  could 
read  one  of  the  numbers  the  "package"  was  his. 

This  work  in  associating  the  symbols  with  the  number  series. I]continued  until  each 
child  could  count  and  recognize  the  symbols  to  100.     (Miss  Mary.Mayberry.) 


[Receiving  class.]  My  first  work  in  this  grade  was  to  find  out  what  the  children 
knew  about  counting.  I  found  that  only  one  or  two  knew  the  number  series  to  10 ;  the 
others  not  even  to  five.  I  had  my  class  first  learn  the  series  to  25.  L  did  this  by  having 
the  children  repeat  the  number  names  after  me.  I  then  began  having  the  children  write 
and  read  the  figures  from  I  to  25.     In  doing  this  I  gave  a  number  name  such  as  six  and 
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wrote  the  symbol  on  the  board.  The  children  imitated  my  motions  and  then  repeated  the 
name,  thus  establishing  the  association  between  the  symbol  and  the  name.  (Miss 
Kathryn  Murray.  ) 

[First  grade.]  In  teaching  my  class  to  count  serially  I  made  no  application  until  the 
series  became  a  reflex.  I  found  in  establishing  this  reflex  that  counting  in  unison  was  of 
great  value  as  by  this  means,  the  attention  of  the  entire  class  is  focused  on  the  work, 
whereas  in  doing  purely  individual  work  frequently  the  attention  of  but  the  one  reciting 
is  gotten. 

After  I  found  the  children  could  give  the  number  series  readily  I  began  applying  it 
to  objects  which  came  within  the  children's  experiences. 

After  the  children  could  count  and  apply  the  number  series  to  ten  objects  I  began 

teaching  the  symbols.     I  had  the  children  pass  to  the  board  and  draw  one  apple.     I  asked 

if  anyone  knew  how  to  tell  me  with  the  crayon  that  there  was  just  one  apple  there.     One 

hand  finally  went  up.     She  turned  about  and  wrote  the  figure  "1."     Of  course,  if  no  one 

had  known,  I  would  have  shown  them  by  writing  it  myself.     In  a  similar  way  I  had  the 

pictures  of  two  apples  drawn  and  associated  with  it  the  symbol  2.     As  we  worked  out  the 

series  in  this  way  I  placed  the  results  along  the  top  of  the  board  in  this  manner: 

By  drilling  a  few  moments  each  day 

1  2  :i  4  s 

for  a  few  days  the   association   between 

name  and  symbol  was  firmly  established 
As  soon  as  the  children  could  point  cor- 
rectly to  any  of  the  figures  given   upon 

dictation   I   focused    their    attention    on  "  7  s  !l  l'1 

symbol  writing.     1  wrote   slowly  on   the  •  •  •  •  • 

board,  say  a  figure  2.     They  watched  'the 

motion  of  my  arm  and  hand  and  imitated  ....  .     .         .     .  .     . 

the   movement   in  the   air  a  number    of 

times.     I  then  sent   the  children  to  the  '  '  "     " 

board,  had  them  take  up  a  piece  of  chalk 
and  very  quickly  make  the  same  move- 
ment.    The  first  results  were   awkward  FjG    3 
and  crude  but  they  had  the  merit  of  free 

arm  movement.  Each  day  I  gave  a  few  minutes  quick  mechanical  drill  in  writing  num- 
bers.    The  children  were  always  eager  for  this  drill.     (Miss  Ida  Dunne.  ) 

[First  grade. 1  I  did  much  in  having  the  children  recognize  such  numbers  as  21,  92, 
142,  109,  etc.     This  work  came  very  readily  to  the  children,  since  they  had  had  work  in 

90 
reading  at  sight  and  writing  the  result  of  such  combinations  as  +8.     The  children  had 

98 
difficulty  with  such  numbers  as  123.     The  tendency  was  to  write  it  1023.     I  broke  this  up 
by  placing  the  number  (123)  in  a  3-roomed  house,  one  figure  in  each  room  as  1  |  2  |  3  . 
I  told  them  whenever  a  number  was  written  so  that  it  could  be  placed  in  a  3-roomed 
house  it  was  to  be  read  "hundreds." 

I  got  excellent  drill  in  writing  numbers  of  3  figures  by  dictating  columns  of  figures 
231 
for  addition  as  323  .     I  was  careful  in  this  never  to  give  a  combination  which  the  children 
445 

had  not  had.  Also  I  was  sure  that  the  sum  of  each  was  less  than  10,  for  at  this  time  they 
knew  nothing  of  "carrying."     (Miss  Nellie  O'Connor.) 

[Second  grade.  |  I  found  that  many  of  my  children  had  incorrect  ways  of  reading 
numbers.  Some  read  165  as  one  hundred  and  sixty-five,  and  others  one  sixty-five.  The 
only  correct  form  is  one  hundred  sixty-five,  for  the  "and"  is  used  to  stand  for  a  decimal 
point.  I  insisted  always  on  the  correct  form.  It  required  much  persistence,  however,  to 
establish  this.     (Miss  Carolyn  Hortop.) 
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In  our  third  grades  much  of  the  formal  work  is  done  by  dictation,  hence 
the  children  get  much   practice  in  writing   and  reading   numbers.     Inci-  , 
dentally,  however,  to  supplement  this  we  give  once  a  -week  a  drill  for  a  few 
minutes  on  the  numbers  which  give  children  most  trouble. 

We  make  no  attempt  to  teach  the  place  value  of  figures  in  the  Arabic 
system  of  notation.  The  primary  grade  child  is  interested  in  getting  results, 
not  in  philosophizing  upon  the  principles  underlying  our  system  of  no- 
tation. He  takes  pleasure  in  learning  things  by  rote  and  by  rule  of  thumb, 
as  Prof.  Wm.  James,  the  psychologist,  says.  He  does  not  concern  himself 
with  the  future  usefulness  of  his  acquisitions.  If  left  to  his  own  initiative 
he  will  as  likely  learn  a  string  of  nonsense  syllables  as  the  number  series. 
It  is  the  teacher's  business  to  discriminate  for  him,  to  give  him  what  he 
needs,  and  to  give  it,  at  times,  regardless  as  to  whether  or  not  it  appeals  to 
his  reason.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  adult  mind  never  has  any  occasion  in 
performing  calculations  to  think  of  place  value.  We  presume  that  the  fact 
that  10  units  make  1  ten,  10  tens  make  1  hundred,  etc.,  never  occurred 
to  most  of  us  until  we  began  teaching  young  children.  Our  point  is  this: 
the  knowledge  of  the  place  value  of  figures,  though  interesting  enough  in 
itself,  is  a  bit  of  information  that  has  no  vital  connection  with  the  needs  of 
either  children  or  adults. 

Combinations. 

Success  in  calculation  is  dependent  upon  memorizing  perfectly  the  45 
combinations  of  numbers  between  the  units  2  aud  18  inclusive.  The  sight 
■of  any  two  figures  arranged  in  additive  form  or  the  hearing  of  their  names 
similarly  associated  must  immediately  without  conscious  mental  effort  sug- 
gest their  sum.  This  degree  of  accuracy  and  facility  can  be  gained  only 
through  systematic  and  thorough  drill,  limited  not  to  the  first  two  or  three 
grades  as  is  frequently  the  case,  but  carried  throughout  the  entire  school 
course. 

The  value  of  objective  work  in  this  connection  has  been  entirely  over- 
rated. Holding  children  down  to  counting  out  4  toothpicks  aud  3  more 
toothpicks,  and  then  requiring  them  to  count  up  the  sum  furnishes  amuse- 
ment for  a  short  time,  but  the  children  will  never  thereby  automatically 

4  4 

think  7  when  they  see  +3  or  12  when  they  see  X3.  Recently  we  discovered 
a  boy  in  our  seventh  grade  who  did  not  know  his  tables.  He  had  had  much 
objective  work  in  the  grades  but  had  never  really  buckled  down  to  learn 
them.  The  cry  now  going  up  all  over  our  land  that  the  children  in  our 
schools  are  exceedingly  inaccurate  and  slow  in  calculation  is  proof  enough 
that  much  concrete  work  in  combinations  and  tables  will  not  give  working 
ability  with  figures. 

Our  use  of  objects  in  connection  with  combinations  is  limited  to  illus- 
trating the  parts  of  the  first  10  units.  Even  here,  however,  no  attempt  is 
made  to  memorize  the  results  directly  from  the  objects.     We  attempt  only 
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by  this  means  to  teach  the  child  to  habitually  see  things  in  groups.  The 
drill  in  memorizing  comes  later  and  as  we  indicated  in  the  introduction,  is 
kept  distinct  from  this  preliminary  objective  work. 

After  completing  this  work  we  begin  systematically  breaking  the  units 
up  into  their  complementary  parts.  At  the  same  time  we  establish,  associ- 
ating both  name  and  symbol,  the  10  series  through  to  110  as,  10,  20,  30,  40, 
50,  60,  70,  80,  90,  100,  110.  The  next  step  is  to  combine,  orally  and  writ- 
ten, each  of  the  digits  with  the  ten  series,  a  very  easy  matter.  In  doing 
this  we  have  much  sight  reading,  as — 

10         20         80         30         70         60         90         100 

+5         +6        +9         +4        +5         +3        +1  +8  etc.      This  reading, 

—  however,  is  taken  up 

systematically  so  that  nothing  is  omitted.  By  doing  this  it  will  be  seen  that 
we  establish  what  may  be  termed  new  series,  as — 

11,  21,     31,     41,     51, 101 

12,  22,     32,     42,     51, 102 

19,     29,     39,     49,     59 109 

The  purpose  of  establishing  these  series  is  to  enable  the  child,  when 
learning  the  combinations  within  the  1-18  number  space,  to  apply  them  to 
the  number  space  between  10  and  100.     For  example,  when  he  learns  that 

4  5 

+2  or  that  +3  he  can  just  as  easily  learn  that, 

6  8 

14  24        34        44 104 

+2       +2       +2       +2  +  2 

16         26         36        46  106  or  that, 

15  25        35        45 105 

-f  3       +3       -+3       +3  +3 

18        28        38        48  108 

Since  subtraction  is  but  the  inverse  of  addition  we  correlate  the  two  in 
our  primary  work,  placing  the  emphasis,  however,  on  addition.     When  a 

5 
child  learns  that  one  of  the  combinations  of  9  is  +4  it  takes  but  the  question 
to  elicit  that  9,  take  away  5,  leaves  4,  or  5  and  4  more  are  9- 

The  details  of  the  work  which  we  have  just  sketched  will  be  discussed  in 
the  following  reports: 
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[Receiving  class.]  After  the  children  could  count  serially  with  facility  1  dropped, 
this  work  and  began  training  them  in  imaging  numbers  in  groups  or  wholes.  This  was 
intended  as  work  preparatory  to  systematically  analyzing  and  synthesizing  numbers. 
(Combination  work).  Great  stress  was  laid  on  this  matter  of  counting  by  groups,  for  I 
found  that  otherwise  in  adding  figures  the  children  would  count   up  the  sum  serially  on 

2  ..        2  11 
their  fingers,  or  else  make  lines  or  dots  on  their  paper  in  this  fashion,   1  .    or  1  1     count  - 

2  ..        2  11 
ing  as  they  did  so  one,  two,  three,  four,  five. 

It  seemed  to  me  this  habit  of  counting  by  groups  could  not  be  established  by  using 
unarranged  units.  So  I  adopted  a  symmetric  form  of  arrangement  for  all  numbers  under 
ten.  I  pasted  on  sheets  of  stiff  manila  paper,  8  by  10  inches,  small,  bright  colored  discs 
(the  parquet  material  of  the  kindergarten)  in  the  symmetrical  forms  shown  in  fig.  3, 
which  I  adopted.'for  the  reason  that  the  eye  grasps  them  more  readily  than  it  does  any 
other  form.  These  papers  I  flashed,  one  by  one,  before  the  class,  taking  the  papers 
away  before  the  children  had  time  to  count  the  dots  serially.  I  asked,  "How  many  dots 
did  you  see?"  The  children  replied  as  they  were  called  upon  in  turn,  "I  see  four  dots;" 
I  see  six  dots;"  "I  see  eight  dots."  I  varied  this  objective  work  frequently  by  holding 
up  one  of  the  papers,  say  the  one  with  the  six  dots  on  it,  and  covering  one  half  of  them 
with  my  hand,  I  asked,  "How  many  threes  do  you  see?"  The  reply  was,  "I  see  one- 
three.  ' '     I  now  removed  my  hand  and  again  asked,  "Now  how  many  threes  do  you  see?" 

1  see  two  threes,"  someone  would  reply.  "  But  how  many  altogether  on  the  paper?" 
I  asked.  "There  are  six  on  the  paper."  "Then  two  threes  are  how  many?"  Or, 
changing  the  form  of  my  question,  "How  many  threes  in  six?"  I  gave  my  class  a  few 
minutes  quick,  snappy  work  of  this  kind  each  day  for  a  time.  After  a  few  days  they 
were  able  to  recognize  units  under  10  very  readily  and  to  see  that  each  was  made  up  of 
groups.     No  point  was  made  of  memorizing  these  groups  at  this  time.     All  I  wanted  was 

o  get  the  children  to  have  some  readiness  in  seeing  and  visualizing  groups,  in  breaking- 
these  groups  into  smaller  groups,  and  recombining  the  parts  into  wholes. 

After  the  children  could  recognize  these  groups  readily  I  dropped  this  objective  work 
and  began  memorizing  the  combinations.  The  first  day  I  began  with  the  number  three 
as  the  children  all  knew  that  one  and  one  makes  two.  The  paper  containing  three  dots 
was  held  before  the  class  and  the  question  put,  "Can  you  tell  me  one  way  to  make  a. 
three?"     With  the  paper  before  them  the  answer  came  readily  enough,  "Two  and  one- 

2  1 

more,"  or  "one  and  two."     I  then  wrote  the  symbols  on  the  board  +1     +2     associat- 

3  3 

ing  both  forms.     The  next  number  taken  up  was  4.     The  same  questions  were  asked  and 

'  3        12 

tne  answers  received  were  written  on  the  board  as  +1     +3     +2  .     The  next  day,  for 

4        4        4 
review,  I  put  the  combinations  of  both  3   and  4   on  the  board  in  irregular  order  in  the 
following  manner.     I  then  pointed  to  the  combinations  and  called  for  the  answers,  writ- 

2  S  i  i  *  'n£  taem  myself  in  their  proper  places.  In  this  manner  the 
_       work  was  continued  from  day  to  day,  new  combinations  being 

taken  up  as  soon  as  the  old  ones  seemed  to  be  thoroughly 

3  12         3  learned. 

"21  For  variety  in  this  work  I  now  began  sending  my  class 

to   the  board.     Sometimes  I  had  the  combinations  which  we 

had  studied  written  on  the  board  for  each  one,  the  answers  to  be  supplied  and  written  in 

by  the  children.     Again  I  dictated  them  in  this  way:  "Write  two  numbers  which  make 
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six;"  "two   numbers  which  make  seven,"  ete.     For  seat  work  I   prepared   heetograph 
papers  to  be  filled  in  in  a  similar  way. 

After  we  had  gotten  well  started  on  the  combinations,  say  as  far  along  as  8,  I  began 
combining  each  with  the  ten  series,  as  for  example, 

105 
+3 


15 

+3 

25 
+3 

35 

+3 

18 

28 

.    38 

11 

+7 

21 

+7 

31 

+7 

18 


28 


38 


108 
101 

+  7 

108 


This  work  I  had  written  as  well  as  oral.     The  rhythm  of  the  series  enabled  the  chil- 
dren to  learn  them  readily. 

I  used  the  vertical  form  in  writing  combinations  rather  than  the  horizontal,  that  is 
6 
-f-4  instead  of  6+4=10.     In  the  every  day  problems  of  a  child's  life  the  vertical  form 

10 
is  used  and  it  seems  desirable  to  use  only  those  forms  which  are  really  practical. 

As  I  used  the  addition  method  of  subtraction  it  was  a  very  easy  matter 
to  associate  this  further  step  with  the  work  which  I  have  already  described. 
To  illustrate:  When  I  held  up  this  paper  I  asked,  "How  many  dots?" 
The  pupil  called  upon  replied,  "There  are  nine."  "What  two  numbers 
then  make  nine?"  Answer,  "Five  and  four  are  nine."  I  now  placed 
one  hand  over  the  four  dots  and  asked,  "How  many  and  five  are  nine?" 

9 
The  answer  was  obvious .     I  then  put  the  form  —  5  on  the  board  reading 

it,  "Five  and  how  many  more  make  nine?"     (Miss  Mary  Mayberry.) 


Fig.  4.  "  [First  grade] .     One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  which  confronted  me  in 

taking  up  systematic  work  with  the  combinations  was  the  habit  which  my 
children  had  of  counting  up  their  sums  serially.  The  first  step  I  took  had  for  its  object 
the  habit  of  seeing  groups  in  the  small  combinations.  I  arranged  dots  on  paper  in  sym- 
metrical forms.  For  example,  I  wanted  to  teach  the  combinations  of  9.  I  grouped  the 
following  numbers:  5,  4;  6,  3;  7,  2;  8,  1  in  the  following  way: 


Fig.  5. 


I  flashed  these  papers  before  the  class  one  at  a  time  and  then  asked,  "How  many  dots  do 
you  see?"  Then  holding  one  hand  over  four  spots  I  asked,  "How  many  spots  do  you  see 
now?"  The  child  called  upon  replied,  "I  see  five  spots."  "How  many  were  under  my 
hand  then?"     "Now,  four  and  five  are  how  many?" 

In  a  similar  way  I  took  up  subtraction.  Covering  four  dots  I  asked,  "How  many  do 
you  see  now?"  Answer,  "Five."  "Then  nine  take  away  four  leaves  how  many?"  I 
then  placed  the  symbols  for  the  process  on  the  board.     In  a  similar  way  I  ran  through  the 
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other  combinations  which  make  nine.     After  illustrating  the  combinations  in  this  way  I 
began  memorizing  them. 

This  work,  however,  gave  me  only  a  few  of  the  possible  combinations  of  9,  only  those 
which  were  formed  by  adding  and  subtracting  two  numbers.  I  showed  the  children  that 
each  of  the  two  numbers  which  make  9  can  be  broken  up  into  smaller  numbers.  When 
they  realized  this  I  changed  my  work  a  little  and  asked  the  children  to  give  me  any  com- 

3 

3        4        6        2 

5        3        2        11 

binations  which  put  together  made  9.     The  answers  began  to  come    4,       3,       3,       2,      3. 


They  soon  got  so  quick  in  making  these  combinations  that  they  gave  me  in  a  ten  minute 

recitation  55  different  sets  of  numbers,  each  equalling  9.  Some  of  these  were: 
1 

12  3 

1             2  1 

12                           4  1 

12             1             2             7             2             8  1              etc. 

—  3             4             1             2             3             1  3 

9  9  9  9  9  9  9 

The  brightest  of  my  class  without  any  suggestion  from  me  began  giving  such  numbers  as 
"200,009  take  away  200,000  leaves  9."  I  rejected  these,  for  they  seemed  too  difficult  for 
the  majority  of  the  class.  In  this  way  and  by  holding  to  quick  responses  I  found  that  the 
children  had  little  tendency  to  drop  back  into  the  old  habit  of  counting  on  their  fingers. 
As  I  broke  the  digits  into  their  complementary  parts  I  also  began  systematic  work  in 
forming  higher  combinations.  The  first  step  in  this  work  was  that  of  combining  each  of 
the  digits  with  the  10  series  for  sight  reading,  as— 

10  20  30  40 100 

+2  +2  +2+2  +2 

10  20  30  40 100 

8  8  8  8  8 

10  20  30  40 100 

9  9  9  9  9 

Now,  since  all  combinations  of  numbers  up  including  10  are  known,  the  higher  combi- 
nations may  be  formed  by  adding  the  digits  to  a  new  series  ending  in  2,  then  in  3,  as 

23,  43,  53, 103,  until  all  possible  combinations  are  exhausted.     It  will  be 

observed  that  in  practice  there  in  an  accompanying  rhythm  which  makes  it  easy  for  the 
children. 

I  took  up  these  higher  combinations,  both  additively  and  subtraetively.   For  example, 
5  9 

when  the  child  learned  that   +  4  ,  he   also  learned  —4  .     Again,  when  the  child  knew 

9  5 

20  34  25  38 

+5     ,       +4  ,     it  was  a  very  easy  matter  to  learn  that     — 5     ,        — 4  ,    having  learned 

25  38  20  34 

5  8 

previously    that     -5    and     -4  .      Thus   addition  and  subtraction  went  hand   in  hand 

0  4 

throughout  the  teaching  of  combinations.     (Miss  Nellie  O'Connoe.  ) 
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[First  grade].  In  establishing  the  10  series  (counting  by  10's)  I  first  used  objects 
for  illustrative  purposes.  I  gave  each  child  a  number  of  toothpicks  and  some  rubber 
bands.  I  instructed  each  one  to  count  out  all  their  sticks  into  bundles  of  10  and  place  a 
band  about  each.  "Now,  children,"  I  said,  "hold  up  one  bundle.  How  many  tooth- 
picks in  your  bundle?"  "Ten,"  one  replied.  "AM  right,  hold  up  another  ten.  How 
many  tens  have  you  now?"  "Two  tens,"  one  replied.  "We  have  a  better  name  for  the 
two  bundles  than  two  ten,"  I  said.  "We  say  twenty."  So  with  three  ten,  thirty; 
four  ten,  forty,  etc.  Along  with  these  language  forms  I  took  the  symbols.  (Miss  Julia 
Lemon.) 

[Second  grade.]     In   all   my  work  with  figures  my  aim  has  been  to  get  accurate  and 

rapid  work.     With  pupils  of  the  second  grade  little  or  no  work  involving  reasoning  can 

be  given,  consequently  the  work  that  is  given  should  be  almost  solely  of  the  reflex  type. 

If  a  child  can  learn  that  e-a-t  spells   cat,   he  can  as  readily  and  accurately  learn  that 

2 

+2  .     This  being  so,  I  insisted  on  perfect  and  quick  work.     I  made  the  first  impressions 

4 
of  all  reflexes  as  strong  as  I  could,  had  many  repetitions,  and  aroused  as  many  emotions 
ai  possible  to  aid  in  forming  a  strong  reflex. 

When  I  began  teaching  I  took  up  the  combinations  above  9  one  by  one  objectively. 
The  problem,  "How  far  could  objects  be  used  in  learning  these  combinations?"  immedi- 
ately confronted  me.  I  found,  taking  the  number  ten  for  example,  that  when  I  gave  the 
pupils  each  10  objects,  beans,  toothpicks,  etc.,  by  which  to  learn  the  combinations  that 
the  result  was  they  immediately  began  to  count  them  serially  and  thus  did  the  very  thing 
which  defeated  my  attempt  to  build  combination  reflexes.  This  matter  of  serial  counting 
was  a  grave  problem  as  the  children  had  gotten  into  the  habit  of  counting  their  fingers 
when  adding,  and- anything  which  lead  them  on  in  this  I  saw  must  be  stopped  at  once. 

But,  barring  the  fault  of  counting  serially,  would  the  process  of  working  with  beans 

6 
lead  to  the  reflex  desired,  that     -f-  4  ?     From  experience  I  found  that  it  would  not.     The 

10 
concrete  is  one  kind  of  work;  that  with  pure  number  is  another.     The  only  real  connection 
lies  in  the  application  of  one  to  the  other.     A  boy  may  handle  6  marbles  and  4  marbles 

6 
every  day  for  a  month   and  yet  never  establish  the  reflex  that    4-  4  .     His  attention  is 

10 
focused   on  the  marbles,  not  on  their  numerical  relation.     Because   of  these  reasons  I  , 
decided  to  use  but  little  objective  work  in  connection  with  the  addition  and  subtraction 
of  numbers. 

On  the  board  before  the  class  I  wrote  out  the  combinations  of  every  number  as  I  took 
it  up.     These  I  left  for  study  and  reference  until  they  were  mastered.     Taking  the  number 

6  7  S  9 

10  I  put  up  the  following  combinations,      +4       +3       4-2       4-1  .     I  drilled  on  these 

every  day  by  flashing  a  card  before  the  class  on  which  one  of  these  combinations  was 
written.  After  they  knew  these  combinations  pretty  well  I  took  the  subtraction,  forms 
both  orally  and  in  writing,  as — 

10  10  10  10  10  10  10 

—4  —7  —6  —3  —8  —2  —5 

Combining  the  two  processes  of  addition  and  subtraction,  I  gave  for  quick  oral  work  such 
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exercises  as,  ''Ten,  take  away  three,  add  one,  add  five,"  etc.     When  the  pupils  had  the 
answer  they  raised  their  hands  and  dropped  them  when  someone  gave  the  result  which 
they  had  gotten.     I  also  by  way  of  variety  had  the  children  fill  in  blanks  as, 
6  9  (  I  (  )  10  10  (  ) 

()        +()       +8         +9  —6        — ()         -3         etc. 

10  10  10  10  (  )  4  7 

While  this  was  going  on  I  paid  much  attention  to  those  combinations  above  20,  as — 

4  24  34 104 

6  6  6  6 

6  26  36 106 

4  4  4  4 

7  27  37 107 

3  3  3  3 

3  23  33 103 

7  7  7  7 

(Miss  Lena  Hanson.) 


[Second  grade] .  I  found  on  taking  my  class  that  they  seemed  to  be  thorough  on  the 
combinations  of  all  numbers  as  far  as  13  so  I  began  my  advance  work  at  this  point.  I 
began  with  numbers  immediately  without  any  preliminary  objective   work.     I  began  by 

9        Si  7  ■ 

putting  the  combinations  of  13  on  the  board.     After  learning  +4    +5  and  +6  I  began 

applying  them  in  larger  numbers  as, 

39  59  99  24  84  104 

4-4  +4  f  4         ,4-9  f  9  -9         etc. 

In  a  similar  way  I  applied  all  the  combinations  of  13  to  the  larger  numbers. 

After  I  had  drilled  on  these  small  combinations  for  a  time  I  wrote  them  on  the  board 
in  a  place  where  they  would  not  be  erased.  In  this  way,  if  any  child  had  not  learned 
them  perfectly,  he  could  have  them  for  study.  This  plan  of  putting  the  combinations  on 
the  board  I  found  valuable  in  another  way.  When  a  child  in  solving  an  exercise  forgot 
the  answer,  it  was  better  for  him  to  look  at  the  board  and  get  the  correct  answer  than  to 
guess  at  it,  putting  down  in  consequence  a  wrong  answer  and  thus  forming  a  wrong 
association  which  rendered  more  difficult  the  building  of  the  proper  reflex. 

Each  day  I  devoted  about  ten  minutes  to  a  quick  review  of  the  combinations  which 
the  class  were  supposed  to  know.     In  doing  this  I  sometimes  wrote  on  cards  combinationa 

9         8         6         29         56         98 

4        5        7  4  7  5  etc.  one  on  each  card.     These  I  held  before  the  class, 

one  at  a  time,  for  an  instant  and  called  for  an   answer.  .       7  v 

In  ^all  my  work  with  the  combinations  I  used  the    vertical    arrangement   (+41 

11 
rather  than  the  horizontal  form    (  7+4=11  )  because  it  is  the  more  practical,  being  the 
form,  of  course,  used  in  column  addition.     If,  when  a  child  begins  to  add  columns  of 
gures,  he  has  been  used  to  the  horizontal  form,  it  will  be  necessary  for  him  to  made  an 
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-entirely  new  association.     This  would  be  unnecessary  had  he  always  used  the  vertical 
arrangement,  and  thus  time  would  be  saved. 

I  took  care  when  teaching  the  combinations  of  13,  as  well  as  with  other  numbers,  to 

13         13 
associate  the  subtractive  forms  as,  —  5    —  (  )  .     These  forms  are  only  modifications  o* 

3 

8 

+  5  and  should  be  associated,  otherwise  three  distinct  reflexes  must  be  established  with 

13 
a  considerable  loss  of  time.     (Miss  Carolyn  Hortop.) 

[Second  grade] .  In  my  work  with  combinations  I  found  that  much  written  as  well 
as  oral  work  was  needed  to  strenghen  the  reflexes.  Though  the  class  could  answer  per- 
fectly any  of  the  combinations  which  they  had  had  when  given  orally,  they  could  no' 
always  do  so  when  written.  The  fact  that  but  one  association,  the  auditory,  had  been 
established,  explains  the  condition.   To  emphasize  both  the  auditory  and  visual  forms  the 

4         24        55 
following  plan  was  used.     A  series  of  combinations  as,  +  6     +6     +6  were  written  on 

the  board.  I  pointed  to  one  of  these  and  the  result  was  given  orally,  or  sometimes  I  had 
ttoe  child  called  upon  step  to  the  board  and  write  his  answer.  It  is  a  good  plan  when  first 
taking  up  a  given  combination  to  have  the  children  repeat  the  combination  and  the 
answer,  thus  strengthening  the  auditory  reflex  as  well  as  associating  it  with  the  visual. 
Profitable  work  along  this  line  was  done  by  dictating  the  questions  and  requiring  the 
children  to  write  instantly  the  answers  only.  When  such  work  was  done  quickly  I  felt 
certain  that  the  proper  reflexes  weie  being  well  established.   (Miss  Mary  C.  O'Connell.) 

[Third  grade] .  As  the  learning  of  combinations  is  pure  reflex  work  the  children 
need  constant  drill  and  repetition.  I  found  that,  although  the  pupils  had  had  all  the 
■combinations  before  reaching  the  third  grade,  a  systematic  review  was  necessary  to  secure 
accuracy  and  rapidity  in  their  use.  Sometimes  I  placed  on  the  board  a  large  number  of 
the  combinations  paying,  as  I  did  so,  especial  attention  to  the  higher  combinations  upon 
which  the  children  were  weak.  In  conducting  this  review  I  pointed  quickly  to  each 
combination  calling  on  the  pupils  to  give  an  answer.  Sometimes  for  a  change  I  allowed 
one  to  rise  and  answer  as  many  as  he  could.  Throughout  the  work  of  my  grade  I  made 
it  a  point  to  give  each  day  a  few  minutes  drill  of  this  sort,  also  applying  the  combinations 
in  column  addition.     (Miss  L.  Ray  Jacobs.) 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  extracts  just  given  that  in  our  work  in  teaching 
combinations  of  figures  we  make  no  use  of  the  abacus  or  of  objects  such  as 
toothpicks  and  shoe  pegs  for  the  reason  that  they  can  not  conveniently  be 
arranged  in  the  symmetrical  forms  indicated  in  fig.  3.  It  is  impossible 
for  a  child  to  distinguish  at  a  glance  a  group  of  5  sticks  arranged  serially 
from  a  group  of  6,  qr  one  of  7.  To  determine  their  number  he  is  forced  to 
count  each.  In  doing  this  he  loses  the  feeling  of  the  unity  of  the  group. 
Instead  of  seeing  a  whole  made  up  of  parts  he  sees  the  parts  as  wholes.  If 
he  is  asked  to  find  the  sum  of  five  and  four  with  his  objects  he  arranges 

1111 
them  usually  in  this  manner:    11111 

111111111.     In  practice  he  counts  up, 
•one,  two,  three,  four,  five,  six,  seven,  eight,  nine.     To  be  sure  he  gets  the 
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correct  result,  but  in  getting  it  he  fails  to  see  the  essential  thing,  that  the 
group  9  is  made  up  of  one  group  of  four  and  another  group  of  five. 

On  the  other  hand,  by  throwing  objects  used  for  illustrative  purposes 
invariably  into  the  symmetrical  forms  already  suggested,  the  child  with  a 
very  little  practice  can  tell  exactly  the  number  of  objects  presented  and  yet 
retain  the  group  feeling.     For  instance,  he  learns  to  associate  four  with 


form,   .         .    ;  five  with  form  .  .  ;  and  sis  with,  .     .  .    Combining  the 

four  and  five  thus  arranged  on  a  card  the  child  immediately 
recognizes  one  whole  of  four  parts  and  another  whole  of  five 
parts.  He  can  either  be  told  that  their  sum  is  nine  or  deter- 
mine it  himself  by  counting.  It  is  immaterial  which  way  he 
gets  it,  the  point  being,  that  at  no  time  does  he  lose  the 
consciousness  of  the  presence  of  two  groups,  the  one  a  four, 
the  other  a  five. 


Column  Addition  and  Subtraction. 

Very  early  in  our  work  with  combinations  we  begin  column  addition. 
As  soon  as  a  child  has  memorized  the  combinations  of  the. first  4  or  5  units 
a  little  time  of  each  arithmetic  period  is  devoted  to  using  them  in  columns. 
We  insist,  however,  that  no  combination  shall  be  presented  which  the  child 
has  not  already  learned.  By  not  exercising  care  in  this  regard  many 
teachers  otherwise  systematic  and  thorough  in  their  work  fail  to  get  satis- 
factory results . 

[Receiving  class.]  As  fast  as  the  combinations  of  a  given  number  were 
memorized  they  were  put  into  columns  for  addition.  I  was  very  careful  not 
to  give  combinations  for  this  kind  of  work  which  the  children  had  never  had. 
Whenever  the  children  failed  to  recognize  at  once  the  sum  of  a  column  of 
figures  they  fell  to  counting  serially,  which  was  the  very  thing  I  tried  to 
avoid.     Some  of  the  addition  columns  which  I  gave  were  as  follows: 


2 

2 

3 

4 

2 

4 

6 

10 

5 

4 

2 

3 

4 

3 

2 

1 

10 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

3 

2 

3 

2 

2 

To  encourage  neat  and  perfect  work  I  made  for  each  child  a  little  book 
with  some  decorations  on  the  cover  to  be  kept  for  their  arithmetic  papers. 
The  thought  of  having  these  books  as  their  own  stimulated  the  children  to 
extra  effort  and  made  them  neater  and  more  careful  in  their  work.  (Mis3 
Mary  Mayberry.) 

[First  grade.]     As  the  combinations  were  memorized  I  began  applying 
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them  in  column  additions,  being  very  careful,  of  course,  never  to  include  any 
combinations  which  they  had  not  studied. 

Each  day  I  sent  the  class  to  the  board  and  dictated  for  addition  such 

231 
exercises  as    323 .     In   this  I  was  also  careful  not  to  involve  the  idea  of 

445 


"carrying"  which  they  had  not  had. 

41 
25 
31 
In  addirig  columns  of  figures  such  as  42  I  always  required  that  they  be 

added  in  this  way:  three,  eight,  nine.  Not  two  and  one  are  three,  three 
and  five  are  eight,  etc.  I  required  the  children  always  to  check  their  results 
by  adding  twice.  The  first  time  they  added  the  class  began  at  the  bottom 
of  the  column  and  set  their  result  down  in  the  usual  place  below  the  column. 
The  second  time  the  class  was  directed  to  begin  at  the  top  and  add  down- 
wards placing  this  result  at  the  top.  If  the  two  results  are  the  same  the 
children  can  be  pretty  certain  that  they  were  correct.  (Miss  Nellie 
O'Connor.) 

[Second  grade.]  Up  to  this  time  my  pupils  had  had  no  column  addition, 
so  I  began  with  very  easy  exercises  but  in  each  taking  care  to  give  only  corn- 
bin  itions  which  I  knew  the  class  had  studied.  I  combined  this  work  with 
drill  in  writing  numbers  by  sending  the  class  to  the  board  and  dictating  some 

423     421 

215     123 
such  exercise  as  130    432  .     Frequent  exercises  were  also  given  in  subtrac- 

221     113 


tion  of  numbers.     After  my  class  could  handle  readily  such  subtractions  as 

9863        4692 
— 7451     — 2541  ,  I  took  up  "carrying"  and  "borrowing."     Here  again  new 


3  2  5 

2  4  3 
12  2 

3  3  4 


reflexes  had  to  be  formed.  In  teaching  the  children  to  carry  I  first  put  an 
exercise  on  the  board  and  drew  lines  between  the  columns.  I  told  the  chil- 
dren that  when  I  put  the  answer  down  I  could  only  put  one 
figure  in  each  little  square.  Thus  when  we  added  the  right 
hand  column  and  got  14  as  a  result,  I  said,  "Put  the  right 
hand  number  down  and  carry  the  one."  The  figure  carried, 
I  explained,  must  be  added  to  the  first  figure  of  the  next 
column.  I  continued  in  this  way  until  I  had  no  more 
columns  to  add,  when,  instead  of  carrying  the  1,  I  put  it 
down  beside  the  last  number  in  the  squares.  In  order  to 
insure  that  no  step  is  omitted  I  require  the  children  to  learn 
the  language  form,  "Put  down  the  4  and  carry  the  1." 

I  used  a  language  form  also  in  subtraction.      "Six  from  three  I  cannot 

take,  so  I  will  take  away  1  from  the  9  making  it  8  and  put  the  1  in  front  of 

the  3  making  it  13,  then  6  from  13  leaves  7.     Doubtless  these  forms  seem 

absurd  and  useless  to  some,  but  I  have  certainly  found   them  of 

^.-s'3     great  help  in  my  work.    After  a  time  the  process  became  so  well 
J         learned  that  the  language  form  was  dropped  and  only  the  strong 
■  ~  '  °  reflexes  of  "carrying"  and   "borrowing"  were  left. 

pig.  8.  (Miss  Lena  Hanson.) 
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[Second  grade.]  Along  with  the  work  in  combinations  went  the  addition 
of  culurnn^  of  figures.     At  first  I  gave  very  simple  examples,  only  two  across 

24 

32 
and  five  down  as,  41.  Examples  in  this  formal  work  should 

22 

never  be  given  so  hard  that  the  most  of  the  children  cannot  get  accurate 
result-  iu  a  reasonable  length  of  time.  Any  other  course  destroys  interest 
and  consequently  in  the  end  produces  a  great  waste  of  time.  It  is  mv.ch 
better  to  make  the  examples  so  easy  that  every  child  can  get  the  results  cor- 
rectly, and  then  gradually  lift  them  in  speed. 

It  is  a  grave  mistake  to  give  in  this  work  combinations  which  the 
children  have  not  already  memorized.  For  example,  my  class  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  term  knew  no  further  than  the  combinations  of  13.      If  I  had 

16 

52 
dictated  an  exercise  as,   33  the  children  would  have  gotten  into  trouble  on 

24 

the  first  column.  They  begin  adding  "seven,"  "nine,"  but  their  next  com- 
bination is  nine  and  six  which  reflex  the  children  have  never  established. 
Consequently,  if  the  stimulus  is  great  enough  they  resort  to  guessing,  count- 
ing on  their  fingers,  or  making  marks  on  the  board.  Obviously  we  do  not 
want  the  child  to  guess  nnd  the  alternative  of  serial  counting  is  precisely 
what  we  are  trying  to  avoid.  The  only  reasonable  thing  to  do  here  is  to 
never  give  in  column  addition  any  combination  not  thoroughly  known. 

In  teaching  carrying  and  borrowing  the  question  arose  as  to  whether  I 
should  allow  the  children  to  write  down  on  the  board  the  figure  to  be  carried 
or  borrowed.  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  when  we  were  first  taking  up 
the  work  if  the  children  are  not  allowed  to  write  down  the  figures  they  will 
be  likely  to  forget  them.  However,  after  the  children  have  learned  to  add 
and  subtract  perfectly  in  this  manner,  I  think  it  well  to  show  them  that  the 
paper  or  board  would  be  much  neater  and  that  it  would  take  less  time  to 
perform  the  operation  if  the  writing  of  the  figures  in  question  were  omitted. 

Another  matter  in  connection  with  work  in  addition  and,  in  fact,  mechan- 
ical work  in  arithmetic  of  any  kind  is  teaching  children  to  check  up  results. 
It  is  certainly  necessary  for  a  man  in  business  to  form  a  habit  of  proving  his 
calculations  at  every  step,  and,  although  we  are  not  training  our  children 
directly  for  business,  I  think  it  well  to  have  the  children  in  the  school  form 
this  habit.  Then,  besides,  I  find  the  children  are  always  interested  in  apply- 
ing some  proof  themselves  to  determine  the  correctness  of  their  results. 
About  the  only  test  which  can  be  applied  to  addition  is  that  of  getting  sums 
independently  by  adding  in  different  directions.  There  is  a  danger  here, 
however,  with  little  children,  and  that  is  that  they  will  not  make  the  two 
additions  independently  but  will  copy  down  their  first  answer.  This  can  be 
avoided,  however,  by  watchfulness  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 

In  adding  a  column  of  figures  shall  we  say,  6  and  5  are  11,  11  and  2  are 
13,  13  and  4  are  17?  Or  shall  we  say,  11,  13,  17?  In  favor  of  the  former 
method  the  argument  may  be  made  that  by  it  the  child  gets  a  clearer  notion 
of  what  he  is  adding  and,  consequently,  a  stronger  association  between  the 
two  addends  and  their  sum.  It  takes  but  a  glance,  however,  at  this  argu- 
ment to  see  that  this  is  purely  an  auditory  association  and  any  such  method 
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strengthens  only  this.     On  the  other  hand,  many  children  visualize  combina- 

6 
tions   in    adding.     When    they  see  6  and  5  written  as  5  the  visual  11  is 

immediately  suggested.  To  children  of  this  latter  type  the  first  method  will 
give  no  training.  Further  than  this,  the  form  consumes  valuable  time.  On 
the  whole,  then,  I  should  say  that  the  latter  would  better  be  given. 

In  all  my  work  in  addition  my  chief  aim  was  accuracy.  I  felt  that 
rapidity  would  come  with  practice.  The  former  should  never  be  sacrificed 
for  the  latter  as  the  tendency  at  times  is.  I  think  it  is  a  mistake  for  a  teacher 
to  time  children  in  adding  or  unnecessarily  arouse  the  motive  of  rivalry 
except  in  the  one  thing  of  accuracy.     (Miss  Caroline  Hortop.) 

[Third  grade.]  I  take  up  a  systematic  review  of  the  combinations  which 
the  children  had  learned,  devoting  about  five  minutes  each  day  to  it.  I  also 
had  much  drill  in  column  addition  and  subtraction  which  involved  borrowing. 
This  work  was  conducted  usually  at  the  board,  as  this  appealed  more  to  the 
motive  of  rivalry.  In  column  addition  I  began  with  exercises  three  figures 
wide  and  five  figures  down.  I  gradually  increased  the  size  to  seven  down. 
My  idea  in  proceeding  in  this  manner  was  to  avoid  discouraging  the  children 
by  giving  them  exercises  too  long  or  too  hard  to  begin  with.  (Miss  Louise 
Lisbon). 

The  chief  merit  of  any  system  used  in  teaching  combinations  is  its  thor- 
oughness. Any  haphazard  work  or  any  application  of  combinations  in  col- 
umn addition  which  the  child  has  not  first  learned  defeats  the  purpose  of 
the  system.  The  child  must  pass  by  easy  and  carefully  graded  sleps  from 
the  simple  to  the  difficult.  At  every  step  of  the  way  the  teacher  must  keep 
well  within  the  powers  of  the  child.  Men  succeed  in  this  world  not  by 
reason  of  past  failures  but  because  of  past  successes.  Just  so  with  a  child. 
It  gets  a  pleasurable  emotional  reaction  from. the  doing  of  the  things  it  can 
do  well.  The  joy  of  achievement  is  a  powerful  stimulus  in  extending  and 
perfecting  technique.  One  of  our  teachers  recently,  in  a  fifth  grade,  took 
up  her  work  in  column  additiou  by  giving  exercises  5  figures  wide  and  10 
down.  Fifty  figures  in  each  exercise  to  be  added.  It  took  the  children  a 
long  time  to  get  a  result,  and  then  no  two  got  the  same.  She  tried  this  for 
a  week  to  the  utter  demoralization  of  the  class.  She  changed  her  plan, 
went  back  to  simpler  exercises,  gave  3  figures  wide  and  only  four  down. 
The  change  in  the  spirit  of  the  class  was  marked  and  immediate.  With  this 
as  a  basis  she  gradually  increased  the  number  of  figures  to  be  added  with 
satisfactory  results. 

No  attempt  is  made  in  our  primary  grades  to  rationalize  ' '  carrying  ' '  and 
"borrowing."  Efficiency  in  adding  demands  that  these  processes  become 
reflex.  The  adult  mind  when  adding  columns  of  figures  or  when  subtracting 
one  number  from  another  is  absolutely  devoid  of  even  the  feeling  of  the 
concrete.  To  begin  in  the  first  grade  tieing  bundles  of  splints  into  tens 
and  these  tens  into  hundreds  is  interesting  perhaps,  but  it  gives  no  working 
ability,  and  we  question  much  its  value  in  giving  so-called  insight  into 
number.     As  a  matter  of  fact  the  mechanical  process  of  "  bringing  down 
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the  2  and  carrying  the  1,"  to  the  child  is  just  as  much  an  objective  thing 
as  would  be  a  bundle  of  splints,  and  besides  it  happens  to  be  right  along  the 
line  of  the  child's  future  as  well  as  present  need. 

We  insist  that  children  of  our  primary  grades  must  never  be  given  exer- 
cises in  column  addition  to  be  done  on  paper  at  their  seats.  Children,  if 
allowed  the  time,  will  fall  back  into  the  habit  of  counting  up  the  sum  of  a 
given  column  serially.  It  is  a  mistake  to  think  that  the  child  will  ' '  out- 
grow "  this  habit.  Changing  one's  habits  is  not  so  simple  a  matter  as  this. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  in  one  of  the  senior  classes  in  our  normal  school,  a  class 
of  30,  we  found  eight  who,  until  beginning  their  normal  work,  had  never 
thought  of  adding  columns  by  combinations  but  did  so  serially,  some  on 
their  fingers.  These  students  had  formed  the  habit  of  serial  adding  as  chil- 
dren in  the  primary  grades.  They  had  completed  both  the  grammar  and 
high  school  work  without  "outgrowing"  this  habit.  To  prevent  the  for- 
mation of  this  habit  we  are  careful,  first,  to  give  in  columns  only  those  com- 
binations which  the  children  have  learned  thoroughly,  and  second,  always 
requiring  that  the  work  be  performed  rapidly  at  the  board  in  the  full  view 
of  the  teacher. 

Multiplication  and  Division    r  i )  h 

We  do  a  little  work  with  tables  in  the  first  grade  in  connection  with 
combinations.  Systematic  work,  however,  does  not  begin  before  the  sec- 
ond. By  the  end  of  the  third  grade  we  expect  the  formal  study  of  the  tables 
to  have  been  completed.  It  is  to  be  understood,  however,  that  with  these 
tables  as  with  other  phases  of  our  formal  work  a  careful  and  conscientious 
review  is  maintained  beyond  the  third  grade. 

Three  methods  naturally,  suggest  themselves  as  one  leg-ins  their  study. 
First,  the  method  of  construction.  By  manipulating  objects  the  child  can 
be  led  to  ' '  discover  "  the  tables.  Second,  he  can  develop  the  tables  by  ap- 
plying his  knowledge  of  addition.  Third,  the  tables  can  be  given  by 
authority  and  the  child  told  to  memorize  them.  I  ;■;:■ 

___We  do  not  know  that  it  matters  much  which  method  is  used,  but  the 
teacher  must  realize  fully,  as__we  have  frequently  jstated,  that  she  will  never 
get  necessary°facility  in  using  the  tables  by  "means  of  manipulating  objects? 
There  comes  a  time  when  the  tables  must  be  memorized.  They  must  be 
learned  so  thoroughly  that  the  correct  result  can  be  given  instantly.  Upon 
the  thoroughness  with  which  this  work  is  done  depends  the  accuracy  and 
the  success  of  future  efforts. 

In  our  own  work  we  employ  the  second  and  third  methods  already  sug- 
gested. Our  children  develop  a  given  table  additively,  and  then  memorize 
the  results.  jBy  constructing  the  tables  the  children  see  the  rela- 
tion between]  multiplication  and  addition.  Besides  this,  it  gives  them 
unconsciously  a  feeling  of  the  reasonableness  of  the  formal  process.  In 
memorizing  the  results  we  take  advantage  of  the  child's  delight  in  rhythm 
and  teach  the  child  in  the  old-fashioned  way,  "  two  times  one  is  two," 
"two  times  two  is  four,"  "two  times  three  is  six,"  etc.    For  variety  these 
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are  frequently  sung-  to  some  simple  tune.  Work  of  this  character  is  followed 
up,  however,  by  much  skipping  about  to  insure  a  power  independent  of 
sequence. 

Fully  as  important  as  the  multiplication  tables,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  future  work,  is  the  mastery  of  the  division  tables.  Much  of  the  difficulty 
which  many  teachers  experience  in  teaching  long  division  is  directly  due  to 
the  fact  that  they  have  not  recognized  this  need  and  hence  have  given 
division  exercises  only  in  a  haphazard  and  ineffective  way.  Besides  thor- 
ough drill  on  exact  divisions  there  must  be,  as  well,  much  oral  work  on 
inexact  divisions.  Although  a  child  may  be  able  to  tell  quickly  that  in  63 
there  are  9  7's,  it  does  not  follow  by  any  means  that  he  can  tell  as  readily 
that  in  86  there  are  9  9's  with  5  as  a  remainder. 


[Receiving  class.]  I  took  up  the  1,  2,  and  part  of  the  3  table  and  feel 
that  the  children  are  perfectly  familiar  with  them.  This  work  was  devel- 
oped objectively.  Each  pupil  was  given  toothpicks  and  told  to  hold  one  up. 
I  then  said:     "Now,  children,  hold  up  another  with  it.     How  many  ones 

1 
have  you?  "     They  saw  that  there  were  2  ones.     I  then  wrote  the  form  X2 

on  the  board.     Next  I  directed  the  children  to  take  4  sticks  and  divide 

thera  into  two's.     I  asked  how  many  they  had.     In  a  similar  way  I  wrote       2 

2 
X2  on  the  board.     As  with  the  illustrative  work  which  I  used  in  my  combi- 

nation  work  I  made  no  attempt  to  memorize  these  tables  directly  from 

4  the  objects. 

2 
I  used  the  vertical  arrangement,    X2  rather  than  the  equational  form, 

4 
2X2=4,  because  it  is  more  frequently  .used  in  the  practical  affairs  of  life. 
The  equational  form  is  rarely  used  except  in  text  books  containing  the 
tables.  I  also  required  the  pupils  to  say,  "2  two's  are  four,"  instead  of  "  2 
times  2  is  4."  It  is  the  more  natural  of  the  two  forms  when  developing  the 
tables  objectively. 

I  took  up  the  division  forms  along  with  those  of  multiplication.  Division 
is  but  the  inverse  of  multiplication,  and  can  be  gotten  as  easily  at  the  same 
time  as  can  subtraction  from  the  work  in  addition  of  combinations.  The 
form  can  be  gotten  from  objects  by  merely  changing  the  form  of  the  question. 

2 
Take  the  illustration  which  I  just  used,    X2;  after  asking,  "How  many  2 

4 
two's  are?"   I  changed  the  question  to,  "How  many  two's  in  4?"     This 
last  work  was  done  orally.     (Miss  Mary  Mayberry.) 

[First  grade.]  I  insisted  on  a  close  association  between  multiplication 
and  division  in  my  work.  In  this  I  found  that  the  abacus  could  be  used  to 
very  good  advantage  in  developing  the  tables.  For  instance,  in  studying 
the  number  8,  I  asked  a  child  to  put  out  8  balls  on  the  wire.  I  then  told 
him  to  divide  the  balls  up  into  groups  of  two's.     Then,   "Children,  how 
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many  2's  have  you?  "     The  answer  would  come,  "  I  have  4  two's."    "  Then, 

2 
4  2's  are  how  many  ?  "     With  this  I  gave  the  form,    X4.     By  asking  the 

8 
question,  "  How  many  2's  in  8'"  I  got  division.     I  varied  this  frequently  by 
using  sticks,  marbles,  seeds,  etc.     Again,  to  the  delight  of  the  children,  I 
would  frequently  allow  one  child   to   count  out  his  classmates  into  groups. 
(Miss  Nellie  O'Connor.) 

[First  grade.  ]     I  took  the  2  and  3  tables  in  connection  with  my  work  in 

3  4  5 

combinations.     I  placed  the  following  on  the  boird:      X4       X3       X3  etc. 

As  I  pointed  to  each  and  received  the  answer  I  intro- 

duced  division  by  asking,  "  How  many  3's  in  12  ?"     The  children  did  not 

3 
know,  so  I  referred  them  to    K4,  and  had  them  read  it  aloud.      "Four  3's 

12 
are  12."    I  then  asked,  "How  many  3's  did  you  say  there  are  in  12?"    They 
saw  the  connection  and  said  4  3's. 

I  took  particular  care  in  this  work  in  division  not  to  make  too  frequent 
3         4 
use  of  such  exercises  as   X3      X4,   etc.,  as  a  basis  for  division  exercises. 

The  danger  is  that  the  children  will  get  the  idea  that  the  quotient  and  di- 
visor are  always  just  alike.      (Miss  Ida  Donne.) 

[Second  grade.]  After  getting  my  class  well  started  on  the  combinations 
I  began  systematic  study  of  the  multiplication  tables.  E  ich  table,  as  it  was 
developed,  I  wrote  on  the  board  in  front  of  the  class  so  that  the  children 
could  study  and  refer  to  it.  I  then  wrote  the  numbers  from  1  to  12  on  the 
board  in  a  straight  line.  I  would  then  tell  the  class  to  multiply  either  by  2 
or  3.  Then  I  would  point  quickly  to  a  number  and  call  for  the  product. 
After  I  had  done  this  a  number  of  times,  and  after  I  felt  certain  that  the 
children  had  mastered  a  given  table,  I  gave  the  class  examples  involving  the 

46,231 
table  studied,  as         X3  •     The  children  enjoyed  working  with  numbers  of 


this  size  very  much.  In  this  connection,  for  variety,  I  introduced  many 
games.     (See  Games.) 

At  first  I  used  the  language  form,  "  3  2's  are  6,"  in  the  work  with  tables. 
This  form  I  afterwards  learned  needed  to  be  supplemented  by  one  in  which 
the  word  times  was  used,  as  "  3  times  2  is  6-"  At  a  later  period  the  pupil 
cannot  use  the  first  form  in  certain  phases  of  the  work.  For  instance,  it 
cannot  be  used  in  a  problem  involving  the  analysis  formulae  as,  "  If  1  apple 
costs  3  cents,  what  will  3  apples  cost  ?  "  The  pupil  in  applying  the  analysis 
form  would  need  to  say,  "  If  1  apple  costs  3  cents,  3  apples  will  cost  3  times 
3  cents,  or  9  cents."  Again,  in  factoring  a  number,  say  9,  if  a  child  uses  the 
first  form  given,  "3  3's  are  9,"  he  will  invariably  write  the  factors  of  9  as 
3X3X3.  In  order  to  prepare  the  way  for  future  work  I  changed  to  the  lat- 
ter form. 

I  found  in  all  my  work  with  numbers  that  I  got  much  better  results  by 
having  the  children  work  at  the  boards.     I  could  then  see  all  the  work  of  all 
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the  pupils  at  a  glance,  and  thus  give  help  to  the  individuals  who  needed  it. 
Again,  by  having  the  class  at  the  board  it  seemed  an  easier  matter  to  arouse 
the  spirit  of  emulation.  The  work,  too,  seemed  more  accurate,  neater,  and 
certainly  much  more  rapid.  Being  rapid,  there  was  much  less  opportunity  of 
serial  counting  in  addition  than  if  taken  more  slowly  at  the  seats.  There  is, 
however,  one  unfavorable  feature  to  board  work,  and  that  is  the  temptation 
to  copy  each  other's  results.  Though  I  had  no  serious  trouble  of  this  char- 
acter, I  realize  how  demoralizing  its  effects  might  be  on  a  class. 

I  found  it  convenient  to  divide  my  class  into  two  sections.  While  one 
section  was  at  the  board  the  other  section  remained  at  their  seats  working 
on  sheets  of  exercises  which  I  had  hectographed  for  them. 

In  this  connection  [  may  say  that  I  have  found  the  hectograph  invaluable 
in  my  work.  It  has  saved  me  much  tedious  labor,  for  I  have  taken  twenty- 
five  copies  from  one  original  in  less  than  five  minutes.  If  rightly  used  the 
copies  will  be  clear  and  neat.  No  teacher  who  can  possibly  get  a  hectograph 
should  be  without  it,  for  the  saving  of  time  which  it  effects  more  than  repays 
its  cost.     (Miss  Lena  Hanson.) 

[Third  grade.]  The  multiplication  tables  presented  the  greatest  problem 
which  I  had  to  contend  with.  The  children  wanted  to  mix  the  tables  up, 
guess  at  them,  and  give  everything  but  the  correct  answer.  To  meet  this 
difficulty,  I  made  out  cards  with  the  tables  written  upon  them.  I  began  with 
the  6  table,  hectographed  a  copy  for  each  child,  gave  it  to  him  to  study  and 
at  frtq:ient  intervals  I  tested  him  upon  them  in  various  ways.  In  one  method 
which  I  used  I  scattered  about  on  the  board  the  different  parts  of  a  given 
table,  as — 

5  6  8  10  I  would  call  upon  a  child  to  stand  and  give 

X9         X6         X6         X6     the  answers  to  the  figures  pointed  to.     The 

one  called  upon  would  recite  while  those  at 

their  seats  were  alert  for   mistakes.     The  one 
11              3             4  9     who  saw  the  mistake  first  was  the  one  next  to 

X6          X6          X6  X6     be  called  upon.     This  was  an  excellent  device 

- — — -  to  hold  the  attention  of  the  class,  for  the  chil- 
dren were  all  anxious  to  recite.  I  often  kept  tally  and  commended  the  one 
having  the  greatest  number  correct.  I  also  tried  concert  work  but  found 
that  some  of  the  members  of  the  cla-=s  always  waited  until  one  of  the  bright- 
est boys  gave  the  cue,  then  they  fjllowed.  I  used  the  old-time  "spelling 
match  "  idea  to  good  advantage  in  this  table  work.  After  the  children 
knew  their  tables  pretty  thoroughly  I  began  their  application  by  using 
larger  numbers  with  a  multiplier  of  two  figures.     (Miss  Freda  C   Berg.) 

Long  division  is  begun  by  us  in  the  second  grade  and  completed  as  a 
separate  topic  in  the  first  half  of  the  fourth  grade.  We  have  worked  out  a 
method  in  this  which  seems  to  give  very  satisfactory  results.  However,  as 
this  form  of  division  is  not  generally  begun  before  the  fourth  grade  we  will 
postpone  our  discussion  of  this  topic  until  we  present  the  report  on  our 
work  in  the  intermediate  grades. 

It  may  be  well  to  state  here  that  we  give  no  written  work  in  short  di- 
vision in  our  primary  grades.  Short  division  is  but  a  special  case,  appli- 
cable only  to  those  exercises  in  which  the  divisor  consists  of  one  figure.  No 
one  ever  thinks  of  giving  a  ' '  short  method  ' '  of  multiplication  before  the 
child  can  perform  ordinary  multiplication,  neither  does  any  one  advocate  a 
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special  method  of  finding  interest  before  the  child  has  been  given  a  method 
which  he  can  apply  to  all  cases.  Many  teachers  are  giving  this  short 
division  under  the  delusion  that  they  are  thereby  preparing  the  way  for 
-ong  division. 

In  long  division,  presuming  that  the  multiplication  and  division  tables 
have  been  mastered,  the  form  is  the  thing  of  difficulty  to  the  child.  He  for- 
gets what  to  do  next.  He  cannot  remember  if  it  is  time  to  put  a  figure  in 
the  quotient  or  to  subtract.  The  steps  in  their  proper  sequence  is  his 
trouble.  Until  the  process  becomes  mechanical  he  proceeds  only  by  a  series 
of  separate  and  conscious  efforts  of  the  attention .  At  one  moment,  attention 
is  on  division;  at  another,  it  must  be  focussed  on  multiplication;  at  still 
another  time,  it  has  to  do  with  subtraction,  and  later  still  on  bringing  down 
the  nest  dividend  figure.  In  short  division,  however,  no  such  shifting  of 
the  attention  is  required.  If  a  child  is  asked  to  divide  255  by  3  he  proceeds 
in  this  fashion:  "  3's  in  25."  Familiarity  with  division  tables  gives  him  at 
once,  "  8  and  1  over."  Then,  "  3's  in  15?"  Obviously  but  a  single  effort 
of  the  attention  is  here  required.  It  seems  clear  to  us  that  the  two  processes 
from  the  child's  point  of  view  are  entirely  distinct,  and  that  ability  to  per- 
form short  division  will  in  no  way  help  in  long  division. 

The  only  good  reason,  then,  for  taking  this  short  form  is  that  it  has  an 
end  in  itself.  However,  as  it  can  be  gotten  later  in  a.  few  minutes  of  time 
and  as  there  seems  to  be  no  special  need  for  it,  we  have  dropped  it  out  of 
our  primary  grades  and  substituted  the  first  three  types  of  long  division. 
These  type-forms  will  be  given  and  discussed  in  our  next1  monograph. 


Problems. 

One  difficulty  which  lower  grades  experience  in  dealing  with  the  usual 
assortment  of  text-book  problems  is  the  difficulty  with  language.  Children 
of  the  third  and  fourth  grades  stumble  over  unaccustomed  words,  and  as  a 
consequence  attention  is  diverted.  To  this  difficulty  is  added  the  further 
one  of  not  understanding  the  necessary  arithmetical  terminology. 

Partly  in  consequence  of  these  difficulties  we  defer  all  work  with  written 
or  printed  problems  until  the  fifth  grade.  All  that  we  do  in  this  connection 
is  done  orally.  Even  orally  we  give  only  problems  of  the  most  elementary 
kind,  merely  the  application  of  combination  work  and  tables  to  the  five  types 
of  "story  "  problems.  We  insist  that  the  content  of  these  problems  shall 
lie  wholly  within  the  circle  of  the  children's  experiences.  As  a  result,  this 
phase  of  our  arithmetic  work  has  a  distinct  flavor  of  fruit  stands,  fish  mar- 
kets, and  junk  shops. 

This  work,  however,  is  not  carried  on  with  the  favorite,  but.as  we  feel, 
false  idea  of  training  children  to  reason.  It  is  rather  for  the  purpose  of 
accustoming  them  to  the  language  forms  which  they  will  need  to  employ 
when  at  a  later  time  serious  work  with  problems  begins. 
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[Receiving  class.]  I  gave  in  connection  with  my  work  in  combinations 
many  oral  problems  of  the  additive  and  subtractive  types,  as — 

"Mary  had  2  apples  and  James  gave  her  2  more,  how  many  had  she 
then?" 

"George  had  4  pears  and  he  ate  2  of  them,  how  many  had  he  left  ?" 

The  children  were  interested  in  these  problems.  They  became  still  more 
so  when  I  allowed  each  to  originate  and  give  problems  himself.  The  first 
day  I  tried  this  very  few  ventured  to  give  them,  but  after  that  almost  every 
child  in  the  class  gave  a  problem  of  his  own.  In  this  work,  however,  I 
made  sure  that  the  child  could  give  the  correct  answer  to  his  problem  before 
I  allowed  him  to  give  it  to  the  class.  I  found  that  work  of  this  kind  not 
only  improved  their  knowledge  of  combinations,  but  their  language,  as  well. 
(Miss  Kathryn  Murray.) 

[Second  grade]  I  gave  much  oral  work.  All  the  combinations  which 
I  taught  my  class  were  used  in  connection  with  problems  of  simple  charac- 
ter.     The  following  are  types  of  those  I  used  in  addition  and  subtraction. 

"Leonid  read  ten  pages  in  her  reader  and  John  readonly  four.  How 
many  more  pages  did  Leonid  read  than  John  ?" 

"A  man  put  12  horses  in  a  baru  and  later  took  out  5  of  them.  How 
many  were  left  in  the  barn  ?" 

"Louise  had  6  peaches  and  Harry  had  5.  How  many  peaches  have  they 
both  ?     If  each  ate  2  how  many  were  left  ?" 

For  larger  combinations  I  used  problems  like  these: 

"I  had  90  peaches  and  bought  8  more.      How  many  had  I?" 

"What  number  added  to  43  will  make  49?" 

"If  there  were  59  apples  in  a  box  and  I  took  out  7,  how  many  would 
there  be  left?" 

1  also  gave  many  problems  applying  what  the  children  learned  in 
measurements  such  as, 

"I  have  eight  gloves;  how  many  pairs  have  I?" 

"In  5  pair  of  shoes  how  many  shoes?" 

"I  paid  a  dime  for  5  oranges.     How  much  did  each  cost  me?" 

I  bought  4  yds.  of  string  @  2c.  per  yd.  I  gave  the  man  in  the  store  a 
dime.     How  much  change  did  I  get?" 

"I  bought  2  qts.  of  milk  for  8c.  How  much  did  I  pay  for  a  quart  ?  For 
a  pint? 

"Buying  and  selling"  things  aroused  the  interest  of  the  class  and  gave 
some  good  drill  in  the  application  of  what  they  had  learned.  (Miss 
Neuib  O'Connor.) 

[Second  grade.]  I  gave  many  problems  illustrating  the  type  forms  of 
prbb  ems  in  addition.  By  way  of  variety  I  occasionally  wove  the  combina- 
tions and  tables  into  a  story  such  as  the  following: 

"John  was  very  fond  of  visiting  his  uncle's  farm.      So  one  day  his  mother 

1  2 

told  him  if  he  would  weed  +2  flower  beds  in  X3  days  he  might  spend  the 

4 
remainder  of  his  vacation,    X2  weeks,   at  his  uncle's  farm.     John  worked 

2  2 

X2  half  hours  every  day  for  the  X3  days  and  got  them  nicely  weeded.     So 
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2 
the  next  Monday  morning  at  +3  o'clock  John  woke  up.     His  father  took 

5  7 

him  +3  miles  to  the  railway  station.     He  got  on  the  cars  and  rode  X3  miles 

where  his  uncle  met  him  and  took  him  2)14  miles  in  his  carriage.     John 

5  11 

stayed  at  the  farm  +3  weeks.     He  had  —7  cousins.     They  all  went  fishing. 

7  8 

John  caught   +3  fish  while  his  eldest  cousin,   who  was   +9  years  of  age, 

13 
caught  only  —  5.     John  liked  to  hunt  the  eggs  in  the  hay.     One  day  he 

7  9 

found    <2  eggs,  but  met  with  a  mishap  as  he  fell  down  and  broke  — 4  of 

them.  John's  cousins  were  very  sorry  when  he  left,  but  promised  him  that 
next  year  they  would  come  into  the  city  and  spend  their  vacation  with  him. 
(Miss  Carolyn  Hortop.) 

[Third  grade.]  I  had  a  few  minutes  daily  drill  on  problems  involving 
the  first  analysis  forms,  such  as: 

"If  one  stick  of  candy  costs  2  cents,  what  will  5  sticks  cost  ?  If  one  stick 
of  candv  costs  2  cents    5  sticks  will  cost  5  times  2  cents,  or  10  cents." 

"If  5  oranges  cost  10  cents,  what  will  one  orange  cost?  If  5  oranges 
cost  10  cents,  1  orange,  will  cost  x    .  of  10  cents,  or  2  cents." 

My  idea  in  giving  this  work  was  to  present  the  analysis  forms  in  their 
simplest  terms,  and  to  have  the  children  learn  them  as  reflexes  so  that  later, 
when  working  with  more  difficult  problems,  the  children  might  use  them  to 
determine  whether  to  multiply  or  divide.     (Miss  Freda  Berg.) 

Fractions. 

Our  work  with  fractions  in  the  primary  grades  is  almost  wholly  concrete. 
Little  formal  work  is  desirable  before  the  fourth  grade.  We  want  the  child 
to  see  that  the  symbol  i  is  a  way  of  expressing  the  relation  between  a  given 
object  and  one  twice  as  large  So  we  have  much  work  in  comparing 
lengths,  surfaces,  and  solids,  employing  for  this  purpose  the  units  of  meas- 
urement which  naturally  come  within  the  experiences  of  the  child. 

[Receiving  class.]  My  work  in  fractions  was  done  entirely  with  objects, 
frequently  I  put  rectangular  pieces  of  paper  into  the  hands  of  each  child  and 
told  them  to  fold  the  paper  into  two  equal  parts,  showing  them  myself  how 
to  do  it.  I  varied  this  by  sending  the  class  to  the  board  to  draw  pies,  apples, 
etc.,  dividing  them  into  halves.  I  presented  the  thirds  and  fourths  in  the 
same  way.  I  used  the  numeral  frame  also  in  this  connection.  For  instance, 
I  asked  a  child  to  put  out  8  balls  on  the  wire  and  divide  them  into  two  equal 
piles.  In  speaking  of  each  pile  I  called  it  one  half.  They  very  soon  could 
tell  me  what  i  of  10,  i  of  8,  etc.  was,  without  referring  to  the  objects. 

Besides  this  work  I  gave  such  problems  as  "  I  cut  an  apple  into  fourths 
and  gave  2  of  them  away.     How  many  fourths  were  left  ?" 

"Emily  divided  a  pie  into  three  equal  parts  and  ate  one  third.  How 
many  thirds  had  she  left?"     (Miss  Mary  Mayberry.) 
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[Receiving  class]  I  placed  a  circle  on  the  board  and  asked  if  any  one 
could  cut  the  circle  into  two  parts.  One  child  came  to  the  board  and  drew 
a  vertical  line  through  it.  Another  divided  into  two  parts  by  drawing  a  hor- 
izontal line.  I  told  the  class  that  each  part  was  one  half  of  the  whole  circle. 
In  a  similar  way  I  drew  boxes,  lines,  circles,  rectangles,  etc.,  on  the  board 
and  had  the  children  cut  them  into  halves.  I  began  work  in  this  same  man- 
ner with  fourths.     (Miss  Kathryn  Murray.) 

[First  grade.]  I  did  very  little  with  fractions  in  my  grade.  All  my  work 
was  limited  to  the  fraction  one  half  I  t  >ok  this  up  by  having  the  children 
draw  on  the  board  a  line  1  foot  long.  Under  ttrs  they  drew  another  line 
6  inches  long.  I  asked  them  how  much  longer  the  first  line  was  than  the 
second.  Some  of  the  children  replied  that  it  was  "twice  as  long."  I  then 
asked  such  questions  as,  "  What  part  is  the  second  of  the  first  line?  "  As 
they  lacked  the  language  form,  "  one  half,''  I  told  them  myself  what  it  was 
and  that  we  wrote  it  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  i.  Work  of  this  nature 
with  J  was  all  I  did  with  fractions  I  did  not  think  that  the  children's 
ability  or  need  carried  them  any  further  than  this.    (Miss  NELLIE  O'Connor.) 

[First  grade.]  I  gave  nothing  abstract  in  my  work  with  fractions.  A 
square  piece  of  paper  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  each  pupil.  I  then  told 
the  children  to  fold  the  paper  so  that  the  two  opposite  edges  just  fitted  to- 
gether. Then  they  creased  it.  After  opening  out  the  piper,  I  asked,  "How 
many  pieces  have  you  now?  "  They  answered,  "  Two."  My  reason  for  not 
having  them  tear  the  paper  along  the  crease  was  that  they  would  then  see 
each  piece  as  a  separate  whole  and  not  as  a  part  of  the  first  piece.  I  then 
asked  what  we  called  each  of  the  pieces.  As  they  did  not  know  I  gave  them 
the  name  and  wrote  the  symbol,  J,  on  the  board. 

I  followed  this  up  by  having  much  drill  in  dividing  strips  of  paper,  lines 
on  the  board,  circles,  etc.,  into  halves.  In  a  similar  way  I  took  up  the 
fourth.     This  was  the  extent  of  my  work  in  fractions.     (Miss  Ida  Dunne.) 

[Second  grade.]  I  began  my  work  in  fractions  by  drawing  a  circle  at  the 
board  and  having  the  children  divide  it  into  two  equal  parts,  then  into  four 
parts.  As  they  did  this  we  associated  the  names  one  half  and  one  fourth. 
In  a  similar  way  I  developed  the  more  common  fractions,  associating  all  the 
while  the  name  and  the  symbol. 

After  several  weeks  spent  in  work  of  this  character  I  said  to  the  class  one 
morning,  "  Today,  instead  of  dividing  one  apple  into  two  equal  parts,   we 

i  I 

will  take  12  apples.    We  did  this  at  the  board,  so:     000000       000000 

i  of  12  apples  is  6  apples. 
In  a  similar  way  I  took  }§,  }(,  }4,  and  /^  of  12-  After  a  couple  of 
weeks'  work  in  this  manner  we  dropped  the  names  apple,  marbles,  and  took 
up  abstract  numbers.  After  considerable  work  of  this  nature  I  had  some 
oral  addition,  as:  "  If  I  have  a  stick  of  candy  and  give  }i  to  Richard  and  yi 
to  Mary,  how  much  did  I  give  away?  "      (Miss  E.  A.  Dillon.) 

[Second  grade.]  I  gave  each  child  a  piece  of  paper  8  inches  square. 
The  lesson  was  given  as  follows: 

Teacher — "  Place  two  edges  of  your  paper  together."  (If  necessarv  the 
teacher  should  do  this  before  the  class,  in  order  to  show  what  is  meant  bv 
the  two  edges.  I  did  not  want  to  say,  fold  your  paper  into  two  parts,  for 
that  would  be  telling  the  children  what  I  wanted  them  to  find  out  for  them- 
selves.) 
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Teacher—  "  How  many  parts  have  you  made  of  your  paper?  "  (1  did  not 
let  them  tear  the  paper  into  parts,  for  this  would  have  defeated  my  purpose.) 
Then  the  class  measured  each  piece  of  paper  to  see  that  they  were  equal. 
Incidentally,  in  this  way  I  tried  to  give  the  idea  of  equality.  When  this 
was  done,  I  asked:  "How  many  equal  parts  are  in  the  paper?"  (A  little 
explanation  of  the  term  ''equal"  was  necessary.) 

Answer — '  Two  equal  parts." 

Teacher — "  Now  we  will  name  the  parts.  Can  any  one  give  me  a  name 
for  one  of  them?"  Oae  of  the  children  knew  the  term,  ]4,  and  gave  it. 
This  was  better  than  if  I  had  told  the  class  the  name.  The  two  forms,  "}&," 
and  "one  half,"  were  taught.  Then  the  term,  "  }4,"  was  written  on  one 
part  of  the  paper. 

Teacher — "  What  shall  we  name  the  other  part?" 

Answer — "One  half."     (}&  ) 

Teacher — "  Do  you  want  to  give  the  same  name  to  both  parts?  " 

Answer — "This  part  is  just  the  same  as  the  other  part." 

Then  followed  a  short  drill  along  this  line:  "  How  many  parts  in  the 
paper?"  "Name  them."  "How  many  halves  in  the  whole  paper?" 
"What  part  is  this."  (Pointing  to  one  piece.)  "And  this?"  "If  I  tear 
off  one  half,  how  much  will  I  have  left?  "     (I  let  the  children  do  this  now.) 

In  a  similar  way  the  fourths  were  taught.  I  followed  this  up  by  consid- 
erable drill  work.  The  children  were  sent  to  the  blackboard  and  told  to 
draw  an  apple,  a  pie,  a  straight  line,  etc.  Then  their  figures  were  divided 
into  halves,  fourtns,  or  thirds,  whichever  fraction  I  was  working  with. 

Again,  L  gave  problems  involving  the  exercises.  If  I  had  a  whole  apple 
and  I  ate  J4  of  it,  how  much  had  I  left?  I  always  kept  the  figures  before 
the  children  when  giving  these  problems,  or  when  dictating  exercises.  I 
had  many  exercises  based  on  quick  addition.  These  questions  were  always 
answered  orally.     (Miss  Mary  O'Conneix.) 

[Third  grade.]  I  found  upon  taking  charge  of  my  class  that  they  had 
had  no  work  in  fractions,  so  I  began  at  the  beginning  in  taking  up  this  sub- 
ject. I  first  had  the  children  draw  a  line  12  inches  long.  Then  I  had  them 
divide  the  line  into  two  parts,  and  associate  the  name  one  half  with  each, 
labelling  as  they  did  so.  I  then  asked  how  many  inches  there  were  in  each 
half,  and  upon  receiving  the  answer  wrote  it  down  by  the  half.  Directly 
under  this  line  I  had  a  second  drawn  of  the  same  length.  This  was  then 
halved  as  with  the  first.  Each  of  these  halves  were  halved,  which  led  to  the 
name  one  fourth  (%.~)  At  this  point  I  gave  many  questions  bearing  on  the 
relation  of  the  fourth  to  the  half,  and  each  to  the  whole  line.  I  gave  such 
questions,  as:  "  How  many  inches  in  ^  of  a  foot?"  2  /4,  etc.  In  a  similar 
way  I  took  up  yz,  }i.  y&,  1/9,  with  a  corresponding  drill  in  the  relations  of 
each  to  the  other.     (Miss  Freda  Berg.) 

Measurements. 

Although  the  bulk  of  this  monograph  obviously  deals  with  our  work  in 
the  field  of  pure  number  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  is  but  one  phase 
of  our  work.  Much  time  in  our  primary  grades  is  devoted  to  the  compar- 
ison of  lines,  surfaces,  and  solids;  to  handling  and  applying  the  common 
units  of  measurement;  and  to  judging  lengths,  distances,  and  weights, 
with  a  view  to  developing  an  accurate  mental  image  of  the  units  of  measure- 
ment in  common  use. 
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[Receiving  class.]  In  the  first  few  weeks  my  aim  was  to  compare  objects 
with  reference  to  longer  and  shorter,  larger  and  smaller,  more  and  less.  I 
drew  lines  of  different  lengths  and  in  different  colors  on  the  board,  lettering 
each  so  that  we  could  readily  refer  to  it.  1  gave  such  directions,  as:  "Pick 
out  the  longest  line,"  ''the  shortest."  "Which  is  longer,  line  a  or  line  6?" 
"How  many  lines  must  you  have  like  d  to  equal  c?"  After  considerable 
time  spent  in  working  with  surfaces  and  solids,  in  a  similar  way  I  began 
putting  my  questions  in  such  a  way  as  to  lead  the  class  to  see  the  necessity 
for  having  a  more  exact  means  of  measuring  than  merely  stating  longer  or 
shorter,  larger  or  smaller.  I  began  asking:  "How  much  longer  is  line  a  than 
line  b  ?"  "How  much  larger  is  surface  c  than  surface  d  ?"  In  this  manner 
I  brought  the  children  to  the  idea  of  relating  lines  and  lengths  to  a  foot  ruler 
and  to  a  yard  stick.  I  gave  out  narrow  slips  of  paper  from  one  to  four  yards 
long.  These  were  measured  after  each  member  of  the  class  had  guessed  the 
length.  Strings  and  sticks,  as  well  as  all  available  objects  in  the  school- 
room, were  measured  in  a  similar  way.  I  was  careful  at  first,  however,  to 
give  things  to  measure  which  I  knew  would  contain  the  unit  used  an  equal 
number  of  times.  Allowing  the  children  to  say  ''a  little  over"  when  the 
measure  fails  to  be  contained  an  exact  number  of  times  does  not  lead  to 
careful  and  painstaking  work. 

The  pint  and  quart  measure  were  brought  into  the  room.  Then  I  had 
the  class  guess  how  many  times  we  would  have  to  fill  or  empty  the  smaller 
before  the  larger  was  full.  The  children  took  great  interest  in  this,  and, 
after  recording  several  guesses,  I  had  one  of  the  boys  fill  the  pint  measure 
with  water  and  empty  into  the  larger.  He  then  passed  the  larger  around 
the  class  to  show  that  it  was  not  full.  He  then  repeated  the  operation, 
whereupon  the  class  saw  that  two  of  the  smaller  were  required  to  fill  the 
larger.  Next  I  told  the  class  the  names  of  the  measures  which  we  had  used, 
and  then  in  a  similar  way  took  up  the  gallon.  For  several  days  I  kept  the 
pint,  quart,  and  gallou  measures  on  the  desk  in  the  view  of  the  children 
during  the  period  for  oral  problems.  Thinking  that  the  children  had  gained 
the  power  to  visualize  each  when  its  name  was  mentioned,  I  removed  the 
measures.  Serious  confusion,  resulting  in  many  mistakes,  occurred.  I 
again  produced  the  measures,  allowing  the  children  to  draw  pictures  illustra- 
ting the  problems  e.  g. ,  If  I  had  3  pints  of  milk  and  received  2c.  for  each 
pint,  how  much  money  would  I  get  ?  After  working  with  the  measures 
before  the  children  in  this  way  for  another  week  I  removed  the  measures. 
I  found  by  this  time  that  the  class  could  visualize  them  without  difficulty, 
and  hence  the  presence  of  the  measures  themselves  was  not  necessary. 
(Miss  Sophia  Ulsteen.) 

[Receiving  class.]  After  m}'  children  had  had  considerable  work  in 
using  the  foot  ruler  I  set  about  trying  to  establish  a  mental  image  of  this 
unit.  In  doing  this  I  would  send  the  members  of  my  class  to  the  board  and 
without  the  ruler  draw  a  line  which  they  thought  was  a  foot  long.  As  soon 
as  the  line  was  drawn  each  applied  a  ruler  to  correct  it.  By  regular  practice 
of  this  kind  many  of  the  children  got  so  that  they  were  tolerably  accurate  in 
judging  a  foot. 

Measurement  is  important  on  account  of  its  utility  outside  the  school- 
room. I  encouraged  the  children,  therefore,  to  measure  their  floors  at  home, 
the  carpets,  walks,  etc.     (Miss  Kathryn  Murray.) 

[First  grade.]  On  taking  charge  of  my  class  I  found  that  the  pupils 
could  count  single  things,  they  had  also  the  idea  of  longer  and  shorter,  and 
could  make  comparisons  using  these  terms  correctly.  For  example,  the 
teacher's  desk  is  longer  than  the  pupil's,  I  reviewed  the  work  of  the  receiv- 
ing class  in  various  ways.     I  had  the  class  make  the  measurements  with  the 
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foot  ruler  and  with  the  yard  stick.  I  also  placed  two  objects  a  given  distance 
apart  and  asked  the  class  to  compare  this  distance  with  the  distance  between 
two  other  objects.  The  children  also  drew  lines  on  the  board  representing 
their  judgment  of  one  yard  and  of  one  foot,  then  compared  these  lines  with 
the  units  represented.  I  reviewed  and  extended  the  work  which  the  class 
had  had  in  liquid  measure,  giving  many  simple  problems  involving  the 
relation  of  pints  to  quarts  and  quarts  to  gallons. 

My  first  work  in  taking  up  something  distinctly  new 
in  work  of  this  nature  was  in  teaching  the  children  to  tell 
the  time  of  day  by  the  clock.  For  this  purpose  I  made  two 
cardboard  dials  about  ten  inches  in  diameter.  On  one  of 
these  I  put  the  Roman  numerals,  on  the  other  the  Arabic. 
My  object  in  having  the  two  dials  was  to  associate  the  two 

systems  of  numeration  as  far  as  the  one  was  used  in  deter- 

12  ....  XII  mining  time.  The  hands  on  the  clock  were  movable.  I 
had  much  oral  work  of  this  nature — setting  the  hand  at 
2  o'clock  and  then  having  a  child  move  the  hand  of  the  other  dial  to  the 
Roman  numeral  corresponding,  etc.  After  considerable  work  of  this  kind 
I  had  the  children  write  both  the  Roman  and  Arabic  numerals  in  vertical 
columns      Now  began  systematic  work  in  telling  the  time. 

I  first  had  a  child  fix  both  the  hour  and  the  minute  hand  at  XII. 
"What  time  is  it  now?"  "Now  change  the  hand  to  the  time  when  you 
leave  school  "  "Show  me  on  the  clock  what  time  school  begins  in  the  morn- 
ing. "  "In  the  afternoon."  The  above  questions  necessitated  only  a  change 
in  the  position  of  the  hour  hand.  The  minute  hand  remained  all  the  while 
pointing  to  XII.  I  now  had  exercises  in  changing  the  minute  hand.  With 
the  hour  hand  pointing  to  XII  I  said,  "Show  me  10  minutes  past  XII," 
"half  past  XII,"  "50  minutes  after  XII,"  etc.  After  several  lessons  of  this 
character  I  began  associating  the  movements  of  the  two  hands  in  asking  for 
15  minutes  past  2  o'clock,  etc.     (Miss  Nellie  O'Connor.) 

[First  grade.]  In  developing  a  mental  image  of  the  units  of  measure- 
ment I  began  with  a  foot.     Then  I  took  a  yard,  and  finally  an  inch. 

I  placed  a  ruler  in  the  hands  of  each  child  and  then,  holding  one  up 
before  the  class,  I  asked  for  a  name  for  it.  The  answer  from  several  was, 
'A  ruler."  This  answer  was,  of  course,  correct,  yet  not  the  one  I  wanted. 
Then  I  said,  "Yes,  it  is  a  ruler,  but  who  can  tell  me  what  kind  of  a  ruler  it 
is?"  Two  hands  were  raised,  one  of  the  children  telling  me  that  it  was  a 
foot  ruler.  I  then  had  the  class  pass  to  the  board  and  with  the  ruler  draw 
lines  equal  to  its  length.  I  told  them  this  line  was  just  a  foot  long  because 
it  was  of  the  same  length  as  the  foot  ruler.  I  then  told  the  children  to  draw 
a  line  two  feet  long.  Some  could  do  this,  others  I  had  to  show  how.  I 
gave  a  ten  minute  drill  on  drawing  lines  of  different  lengths.  After  a  few 
days  of  this  kind  of  work  I  drew  a  number  of  lines  on  the  board  of  varying 
lengths,  all,  however,  of  an  exact  number  of  feet  in  length.  I  then  had 
some  exercises  in  having  children  measure  these  and  tell  me  how  long  each 
line  was.  I  varied  this  by  cutting  narrow  pieces  of  paper  and  pasting  their 
ends  together.  We  called  this  ribbon,  and  the  children  measured  off  different 
lengths. 

After  considerable  work  of  this  kind  on  a  foot  I  sent  the  children  to  the 
board  without  their  ruler  to  draw  a  line  a  foot  long.  After  doing  this  they 
measured  their  lines  to  see  how  nearly  correct  they  were.  I  had  much  drill 
of  this  sort,  drawing  lines  by  dictation  of  different  lengths  in  order  to  develop 
a  mental  image. 

I  then  took  up  the  yard  stick  in  a  similar  way.  Only  after  I  had  had 
much  work  with  it  did  I  lead  the  children  to  see  its  relation  to  the  foot  ruler. 
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The  inch  came  next.  Some  of  the  children  knew  that  one  of  the  larger 
spaces  on  a  rultr  was  called  an  inch.  I  allowed  those  who  knew  to  show 
and  tell  the  other  children  about  it.  After  the  children  knew  these  units 
pretty  well  we  had  much  drill  in  measuring  different  things  in  the  room. 
They  took  most  delight,  however,  in  measuring  each  other.  This  con- 
stituted my  work  in  measurement.     (Miss  Ida  Dunne.) 

[Second  grade.]  Much  work  in  measurements  has  been  done.  In  tak- 
ing up  this  work  I  began  with  the  foot  ruler,  which  was  most  familiar  to  the 
pupils.  Each  child  was  given  a  ruler,  which  he  examined  and  handled. 
My  idea  was  to  have  the  child  get  a  correct  mental  image  of  a  foot.  After 
this  I  had  the  pupils  measure  their  desks,  the  length  and  width  of  the  room, 
the  doors,  the  windows,  etc.  Then  I  drew  lines  of  different  lengths  on  the 
boards  and  had  the  pupils  guess  their  length,  after  which  they  measured 
them.  I  also  marked  off  distances  on  the  floor  which  they  measured  after 
having  first  made  a  judgment  of  the  distance.  Much  interest  was  aroused 
in  trying  to  measure  correctly  with  the  e3'e.  In  a  similar  way  I  took  up  the 
yard  stick.  The  work  then  centered  about  the  inch  Books,  cards,  tooth- 
picks, strips  of  paper  of  various  lengths  were  given  to  the  children  to  measure. 
After  this  lines  were  drawn  and  their  lengths  judged  in  inches. 

In  teaching  the  liquid  measures  I  had  a  pint,  quart,  and  gallon  measure. 
After  learning  the  names  of  the  cans  the  class  drew  around  the  sand  table. 
The  children  then  "discovered"  that  there  are  two  pints  in  one  quart  and 
four  quarts  in  a  gallon.  After  having  the  operations  repeated  a  number  of 
times  by  other  children  I  wrote  the  results  on  the  board,  so: 

2  pints  in  one  quart 
4  quarts  in  one  gallon 
I  then  had  the  children  memorize  this.     Each  day  as  I  went  over  the  formal 
things  which  I  wished  the  children  to  remember,  I  asked  them  to  give  me 
the  table  as  above. 

In  the  way  of  the  application  of  this  information  I  gave  the  class 
problems  involving  the  tables,  as: 

"If  one  pint  of  milk  co-sts  5c,  what  will  a  quart  cost?''  "If  a  qnart  costs 
10c,  what  will  a  gallon  cost?"     (Miss  Lena  Hanson.  ) 

In  our  third  grade  the  work  of  the  first  and  second  grades  is  continued 
and  extended.  Many  problems  involving  application  of  knowledge  are 
given  by  the  teacher,  constructive  exercises  are  employed  involving  the  use 
of  the  ruler  and  other  familiar  units  of  measure.  The  only  distinctly  new 
work  introduced  has  been  the  work  in  "  bills."  This  gives  training  in  pen- 
manship as  well  as  application  of  number  to  practical  uses. 

[Third  grade]  I  introduced  bills  to  the  class  by  putting  on  the  black- 
board before  the  children  an  exact  copy  of  a  bill  form.  After  talking  about 
it,  its  purpose,  why  used  in  business,  and  giving  some  concrete  illustrations, 
of  its  use,  we  began  filling  out  the  blank  together.  One  of  the  children  rep- 
resented the  purchaser  and  another  the  merchant.  The  children  were  much 
interested  in  giving  me  items  which  were  to  be  bought.  I  wrote  these  down 
in  the  proper  place  with  the  prices  paid.  I  thtn  had  the  children  each  cal- 
culate the  amount  of  the  bill.  The  bill  amounted  to  $45.  I  asked:  "  If  the 
purchaser  sent  $50,  what  change  would  he  receive?  "  We  then  talked  about 
a  way  of  showing  on  the  bill  that  the  money  had  been  paid.  I  then  showed 
the  children  how  to  receipt  the  bill.  About  twice  a  week  after  this  I  gave 
a  few  simple  exercises  to  be  written  in  the  bill  forms  which  I  hectographed 
for  the  class.      (Miss  Freda  Berg.) 
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Games. 

In  view  of  the  large  place  which  play  occupies  in  the  activities  and  in- 
terests of  the  young  of  all  animals  it  is  surprising  that  present  day  educa- 
tors generally  have  failed  to  form  a  deeper  sense  of  its  pedagogical  value. 
According  to  Groos'  theory,  the  young  of  each  generation,  among  animals, 
are  educated  largely  by  play  to  perform  the  daily  activities  of  their  adult 
lives.  Kittens  at  plays  talk,  crouch,  spring  upon,  and  sink  their  claws  into 
imaginary  prey.  Kipling  recently,  describing  his  attempt  to  rear  a  young 
lion,  says  that  it  had  its  own  games  which  it  played  in  its  own  way.  It 
would  leap  upon  and  strike  a  rolling  ball  in  just  the  same  manner  as  its 
grandfather  must  have  struck  at  the  big  Matabele  oxen  in  far-away  Africa. 

Similarly,  among  savage  tribes,  play  prepares  for  life.  Indian  boys 
play  hide  and  seek  in  the  forests;  trail  each  other  in  the  snow;  leap  from 
trees  and  high  rocks;  and  fight  battles  in  which  they  take  imaginary  scalps. 
On  their  hunting  trips  and  in  their  contests  they  gain  that  knowledge  of 
woodcraft  and  acquire  those  powers  of  endurance  and  fortitude  which  enable 
them  to  feed  and  defend  their  tribe. 

Among  ancient  civilizations  play  occupied  a  large  part  of  school  exer- 
cises. Ionian  education  comprised,  besides  music,  (including  literary  in- 
struction) running,  leaping,  discus  throwing,  javelin  casting,  and  wrestling. 
Both  Plato  and  Aristotle  considered  the  plays  of  youth  a  serious  matter. 
Heaven,  to  the  Egyptians,  was  a  place  for  singing,  dancing,  and  playing 
games. 

Eeformers,  from  Rabelais  down,  have  recognized  the  educational  value 
of  games,  but  the  rank  and  file  of  teachers  never  have  made,  and  do  not 
now  make  any  serious  attempt  to  utilize  the  play  impulse  of  children  in  the 
work  of  the  schoolroom. 

We  believe  that  this  is  a  field  of  peculiar  richness,  though  comparatively 
little  in  a  practical  way  yet  has  been  done  iu  it.  To  the  teacher  who  has 
enthusiasm  and  is  in  close  touch  with  child  life  it  offers  a  tempting  line  of 
work.  It  will  be  seen  by  the  following  reports  that  we  have  made  but  a 
beginning  in  the  use  of  games  in  teaching  arithmetic. 

[Receiving  class.]  As  a  device  I  wrote  on  small,  half-inch  cardboard 
squares  all  the  combinations  of  numbers  from  2  to  11.      I  put  one  on  each 

6 
card  as,    +5-     These  cards  were  placed  in  an  envelope  and  a  set  given  to 

each  child.  Along  with  each  set  I  gave  a  large  card  containing  both  the 
combinations  and  the  answers.  The  object  of  this  large  card  was  to  enable 
a  child  to  find  the  correct  answer  if  he  had  forgotten  a  given  combination. 
In  practice  the  children  each  took  out  of  the  envelope  and  laid  on  the  desk 
four  of  the  little  cards.  I  then  passed  about  the  class  and  asked  each  child 
as  I  went  to  read  the  combinations  on  his  cards  and  give  me  the  answer.  If 
a  child's  answers  were  correct  he  took  some  new  cards;  if  incorrect  he  looked 
up  the  correct  answer  on  his  large  card.  This  was  gone  over  systematically 
each  day  and  furnished  a  thorough,  as  well  as  an  interesting  review. 

I  used  with  success  another  game.  I  ruled  a  number  of  cards  into  tiny 
squares.     In  every  other  square  a  number  was  placed.     A  card  of  this  kind 
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was  given  to  each  child.  I  then  gave  ex- 
amples of  this  kind  :  "  Four  and  five  are 
how  many  ?  ' '  The  pupils  then  marked 
the  9  on  their  cards  with  a  pencil  Only 
a  moment  was  allowed  for  each  example. 
The  game  was  to  see  who  could  cross  out 
all  the  numbers  correctly.  A  gold  star 
(paper)  was  the  winner's  reward.  This 
game  is  practicable  only  in  classes  small 

enough  so  that  the  teacher  can  watch  the  cards  and  detect  the  mistakes. 

(Miss  Mary  Mayberry.) 

[Receiving  class.]  One  game  which  the  children  enjoyed  very  much 
was  that  of  building  up  sums  by  means  of  printed  figures.  I  cut  out  a 
number  of  figures  of  medium  size  and  put  them  in  boxes,  giving  each  child 
a  box.  (Old  calendars  can  be  obtained,  pasted  on  manila  paper,  and  the 
figures  cut  out.)  I  called  for  the  numbers  which  put  together  would  make 
two,  three,  four,  etc.  The  children,  when  they  found  the  combinations, 
would  raise  their  hands.  If  correct,  they  placed  the  figures  on  their  desk 
and  looked  for  the  parts  of  the  next  number  called  for.  [Miss  Kathryn 
Murray.  ) 

(First  grade.)  I  found  number  games  very  useful,  because  the  children 
enjoyed  them  so  much.  In  one  game  which  we  played  the  children  formed 
a  circle  with  one  of  their  number  at  the  center  This  one  would  give  some 
combination  and  call  on  some  child  in  the  circle  for  an  answer.  If  the  an- 
swer was  correct  he  gave  another  to  the  next  one  in  turn.  If  a  mistake  was 
made  the  one  making  it  took  the  place  within  the  circle  and  proceeded  with 
the  questioning.  I  would  continue  this  game  each  time  we  played  it  at  least 
until  each  child  had  had  a  chance  to  answer  several  questions.  Unless  one 
has  a  small  class,  or  else  divides  the  class  into  sections,  this  game  would 
not  be  practicable.     (Miss  Florence  Du  Bois.) 

[Second  grade.]  I  make  much  use  of  games  in  the  review  of  the  formal 
work  of  my  class.  Frequently  I  held  an  arithmetic  match.  This  was  con- 
ducted similarly  to  the  old  spelling  matches.  The  pupils  stood  in  a  row,  I 
dictated  to  each  in  turn  such  exercises  as  3  fours,  2  elevens,"  etc.  When- 
ever one  failed  he  passed  to  the  foot  of  the  class. 

This  form  was  varied  at  times  by  selecting  two  leaders  who  chose  sides. 
Then  the  two  leaders  passed  to  the  board,  whereupon  I  gave  them  an  exer- 
cise to  work.  They  were  allowed  to  work  the  example  but  once.  The  one 
whose  work  was  correct  scored  a  point  for  his  side.  Two  more  pupils  from 
opposite  sides  then  took  their  places  and  in  a  similar  manner  worked  an  ex- 
ercise. Thus  the  game  went  on  till  all  had  taken  part.  The  winning  side 
of  course,  was  the  one  having  the  greater  number  of  points. 

In  another  game,  I  gathered  the  children  around  my  desk,  where  I  had 
placed  a  number  of  cards,  face  down.     On  each  of  these  cards  I  had  written 

3 
one  of  the  multiplication  combinations,  as,     X2.     Each  pupil  in  turn  took 


up  a  card,  read  it  aloud,  and  gave  the  result.  If  correct,  he  kept  the  card; 
if  not,  he  passed  it  to  the  next  pupil,  who  attempted  to  give  the  answer.  If 
this  was  correct  he  kept  it.  In  this  way  he  had  a  chance  to  get  two  cards. 
The  one  securing  the  greatest  number  of  cards  was  the  winner.     This  game 

(31) 
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I  found  particularly  good,  for  the  spirit  of  competition  is  aroused  very  con- 
siderably. 

I  arranged  another  game  somewhat  similar  to  this  in  the  following  man- 
ner: I  placed  a  multiple  of  a  table  which  they  had  studied,  in  large  type, 
on  a  large  card.  The  cards  were  one  by  one  flashed  before  the  class.  If  a 
card  had  20  on  it,  for  example,  I  expected  the  pupil  called  upon  to  give  me 
4  fives  as  the  answer.  The  one  giving  the  correct  answer  got  the  card.  The 
winner  again  was  the  one  who  got  the  greatest  number  of  cards. 

The  most  profitable  of  all  the  games  I  tried,  however,  was  one  which  I 

made  for  my  class.  I  took  rectangular 
pieces  of  cardboard  1£  inch  thick.  I  got 
a  piece  of  ordinary  gas  pipe  6  inches  in 
length,  put  it  on  the  grindstone  and  ground 
down  one  edge  like  a  punch.  With  this 
I  cut  circular  discs  out  of  the  board  at  reg- 
ular intervals.  On  one  side  of  this  card- 
bonrd  I  pasted  a  tolerably  heavy  piece  of 
paper.  This  was  for  the  purpose  of  closing 
up  the  holes  on  one  side.  Below  each 
hole  I  wrote  a  multiple  from  the  tables 
which  the  class  had  studied.  On  each 
disc  which  I  had  cut  out  I  wrote  a  multi- 

6 
plication    combination,    as:      X3-      I    put 

these  discs  into  an  envelope  and  gave  it, 
together  with  the  hoard  corresponding,  to 
each  child  in  the  class.  The  game  was  to 
shuffle  up  the  discs  in  each  envelope  and  place  them  in  the  proper  holes. 
The  winner  was  the  one  who  finished  first  and  correctly.  This  game  can  be 
used  just  as  well  in  reviewing  the  addition  combinations,  or,  for  that  matter, 
the  division  tables. 

The  first  time  I  tried  this  game  a  little  girl  and  boy  tied  in  finishing  first. 
The  other  children  wanted  to  see  them  play  off  the  tie.  Accordingly,  I  had 
the  class  crowd  around  a  table  at  which  the  contestants  were  seated  The 
excitement  became  intense  before  the  result  was  determined. 

Still  another  game  which  interested  the  children,  I  used  in  reviewing  the 
combinations  and  multiplication  tables.  I  said  to  the  class:  "  I  am  thinking 
of  two  numbers  which,  added  together,  make  14."  The  children  would  raise 
their  hands  and,  as  I  called  upon  them,  give  some  combination  of  14.  ' 
If  not  the  one  I  happened  to  be  thinking  of,  I  called  on  some  one  else  until 
I  got  it.     In  a  similar  way  I  reviewed  the  tables.     (Miss  Lena  Hanson.) 
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[Second  grade.]     I  put  on  the  board  an  arrangement  of  combinations,  as 
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Then  I  said,  "I  am  going  to  look  at  a  combination  in  No.  I  that  makes 
7."  The  pupil  who  finds  it  first  comes  up  and  points  it  out.  I  put  that 
pupil's  name  above  the  combination.  The  game  goes  on  in  this  way  until 
there  is  a  name  above  each  combination.  In  order  to  be  certain  that  the 
pupils  did  not  get  their  answers  by  guessing,  I  had  each  pupil  give  the 
answers  to  the  combinations  to  which  his  name  was  attached.  If  he  could 
not  give  it  correctly  I  erased. his  name  and  gave  it  to  another.  Each  pupil 
was  anxious  to  get  as  many  to  his  credit  as  possible.  (Miss  Carolyn 
Hortop.  ) 

Miss  Edith  Sargent,  speaking  of  games  in  connection  with  the  work  of 
her  section  of  the  second  grade,  says: 

"Games  have  a  large  place  in  the  teaching  of  arithmetic  in  the  primary 
grades.  I  used  "playing  store"  to  very  good  advantage  in  teaching  the  use 
of  money,  making  change,  measuring,  and  the  necessary  work  in  combina- 
tions and  tables.  I  placed  a  table  in  one  corner  of  the  room  and  on  it  put 
our  small  stock  of  objects,  such  as  long,  narrow  strips  of  paper  for  ribbon,  a 
bucket  of  sand  for  sugar,  spools  for  thread,  nuts,  apples,  and,  of  course,  the 
necessary  units  of  measure.     Toy  money  was  used  in  making  the  purchases. 

1  required  both  buyer  and  seller  to  explain  simply  each  transaction.  For 
instance,  I  asked  Taki,  a  little  Japanese  girl,  on  one  occasion  to  be  the  store- 
keeper.    George  went  up  to  buy  4  apples  at  4c.  apiece  and  gave  in  payment 

2  10  cent  pieces.  Taki  gave  the  correct  change  and  explained  fie  transac- 
tion something  like  this: 

'George  bought  4  apples  at  4  cents  each.  They  cost  him  16  cents  because 
4  times  4  cents  are  16  cents.  He  gave  me  2  10  cent  pieces  which  is  20  cents. 
16  cents  and  4  cents  more  make  20  cents;  so  I  gave  him  back  4  cents  change. ' 

'  'I  found  that  a  little  work  of  this  kind  every  few  days  is  not  only  inter- 
esting to  the  children,  but  it  gives  a  great  deal  of  good  drill  in  the  practical 
use  of  numbers." 

[Third  grade.]     In  order  to  vary  my  drill  work,  every  morning  I  passed 

7       8      12 
out   slips  of  paper   and  dictated   25   exercises,    as:   x6  >  X5  ,  X9  .  etc-     I 

marked  the  errors  on  each  paper  and  returned  them.  Much  rivalry  developed 
in  the  attempt  to  secure  the  greatest  number  of  perfect  papers. 

I  found  the  old-fashioned  device  used  in  spelling  for  headmarks  also 
interesting  and  profitable.  In  still  another  game  each  pupil  was  given  a  card 
(2  in.  by  3  in.)  on  which  was  written  some  number,  as,  8-  I  then  held  up 
another  card  with  X6  written  upon  it.  Each  pupil  in  turn  stepped  in  front 
of  his  class,  held  up  his  number,  say  the  8,  and  said,  "6  eights  are  48."  If 
he  made  a  mistake  I  called  for  volunteers.  After  passing  quickly  once  about 
the  class  in  this  way,  I  either  asked  the  class  to  exchange  cards  or  else  held 
up  another  card  with  a  different  multiplier.  I  used  these  same  cards  for  a 
review  of  the  combinations  by  having  on  the  reverse  side  of  the  one  which  I 
held  up  a  +6.     In  other  respects  the  work  was  conducted  identically 

In  still  another  device  I  wrote  each  combination  on  a  separate  card.  The 
full  set  of  cards  I  placed  in  the  hands  of  each  pupil.  The  class  was  then 
told  to  shuffle  them  up.  This  done,  I  asked,  "Who  will  be  the  first  to  find 
all  the  combinations  which  make  12  ?"  After  all  had  found  them  I  called 
on  different  ones  to  tell  me  what  they  were.  I  followed  this  up  by  asking 
such  questions,  as:  "What  is  37  and  5?"  "58  and  4?"  etc.  After  this  the 
cards  were  again  shuffled  and  another  number  studied  in  a  similar  way." 
(Miss  L,.  Ray  Jacobs.) 
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The  necessity  for  the  perfect  and  early  mastery  of  combinations  and 
tables,  we  think,  requires  no  further  emphasis.  But  even  after  the  work  has 
bi-en  gone  over  thoroughly  a  continuous  review  extending  throughout  the 
primary  grades  is  necessary,  for  children  will  forget,  however  faithfully  and 
carefully  the  teacher  has  done  her  work.  It  is  in  these  reviews  that  games 
such  as  have  been  mentioned  can  be  used  to  advantage. 

Monotonous  repetition  is  uninteresting.  The  development  of  a  love  of 
learning,  or  even  the  future  usefulness  of  the  combinations  and  tables  are 
ends  too  remote  to  appeal  to  a  child  beginning  their  study.  The  end  must 
be  more  immediate  if  his  work  is  to  be  effective.  Work  without  a  motive  is 
repulsive  in  the  extreme.  The  drudgery  of  life  is  bearable  only  by  reason 
of  ideals.  A  teacher's  life  would  be  unendurable  but  for  her  motive,  be  it 
love  of  teaching,  or  love  of  money.  Combinations  and  tables  are  valuable 
only  as  tools  to  be  used  at  some  later  time.  Their  undisguised  repetition  is 
to  a  child  worse  than  drudgery,  for  it  is  drudgery  without  a  motive.  The 
function  of  games,  it  seems  to  us,  is,  in  the  main,  to  furnish  this  motive, 
this  immediate  end. 

In  the  selection  of  these  number  games,  however,  it  must  not  be  over- 
looked that  drill  in  number  is  the  primary  thing.  With  few  exceptions,  the 
number  games  found  in  kindergarten  supply  houses  are  worthless,  by  reason 
of  the  fact  that  the  child's  inention  is  focussed  on  the  mechanism  of  the 
game  rather  than  on  numoer  relation.  The  games  mentioned  in  the  pre- 
ceding reports  have  been  selected  to  avoid  this.  One  legitimate  criticism, 
however,  can  be  passed  on  those  involving  a  contest  between  sides.  In 
these  the  number  drill  comes  on  the  exercises  which  the  given  child  already 
knows,  not  upon  what  he  does  not  know.  This  is  true  also  of  the  old- 
fashioned  spelling  match  which  in  some  schools  is  again  coming  into  vogue. 
The  rivalry,  and  consequent  attention,  is  splendid,  but  the  individual  pupil 
gets  no  drill  on  the  words  which  he  misses.  These  are  passed  on  to  those 
who  know  them,  and  who,  for  that  very  reason,  have  no  great  need  to  spell 
them. 

We  have  been  using  a  method  in  teaching  spelling  which  meets  this  want 
and  yet  retains  the  rivalry  and  interest  of  the  old  system.  This  idea  we 
have  adapted  to  the  review  work  of  the  tables  and  combinations. 

Make  for  each  pupil  in  the  class  a  small  notebook  about  two  inches  wide, 

to  contain  100  combinations  or  more.     These  books  are  known  as  Private 

Number  Books.     Each  day  distribute  slips  of  paper  and  dictate  25  or  30  ex- 

7         8 
ercises  from  the  tables  or  combinations,  as:     x6,     X4-     Collect  these  slips 

and  correct  the  errors.  Require  each  pupil  to  copy  correctly  all  exercises 
which  he  missed  into  his  private  number  book.  At  convenient  intervals,  say 
when  the  children  have  gotten  25  or  50  exercises  in  their  books,  announce  a 
number  match  and  choose  sides.  (This  announcement  should  be  made  at 
least  three  days  before  the  contest  takes  place.)  The  side  which  wins  shall 
be  the  one  which  can  show  the  least  number  of  failures  in  the  contest.  A 
record,  therefore,  of  the  number  of  failures  made  by  each  side  must  be  kept. 
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Each  pupil  shall  be  given  the  entire  list  of  exercises  in  the  number  book. 
He  is  not  to  sit  down  or  lose  his  turn  until  he  has  tried  all  the  exercises  on 
his  list,  and  then  not  unless  he  makes  an  error.  Every  error  he  makes  is 
recorded  against  his  side,  and  the  exercise  is  passed  to  the  other  side,  in 
order,  for  correction.  If  it  be  answered  incorrectly,  a  failure  is  recorded 
against  the  second  side,  whereupon  it  is  returned  to  the  first  side,  and  so  on. 

All  exercises  used  in  the  match  shall  be  placed  on  the  board,  or  hecto- 
graphed  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  each  pupil,  at  least  one  day  in  advance 
of  the  contest,  so  that  each  pupil  at  home  may  prepare  on  the  mistakes  of 
his  classmates  as  well  as  on  his  own.  After  the  contest  is  announced  and 
the  sides  chosen,  as  much  rivalry  and  pride  as  possible  should  be  stirred  up. 
If  the  sides  seem  to  be  evenly  matched  it  is  well  to  make  no  change  in  their 
personnel  for  a  considerable  length  of  time. 

It  will  be  apparent  to  the  reader  of  the  preceding  reports  that  we  make 
use  of  rivalry  in  our  work.  We  do  this  consciously  and  purposely.  Rivalry 
begins  to  exert  an  influence  upon  a  child  during  the  later  period  of  his  child- 
hood. After  he  has  mingled  with  other  children — after  he  feels  himself  a 
part  of  the  social  whole — the  idea  of  rank,  as  determined  by  the  opinions  of 
others,  gradually  becomes  his  dominant  motive,  —  a  motive  more  powerful, 
even,  than  either  fear  of  punishment  or  desire  for  reward. 

Shortly  after  the  child  enters  our  grades  we  begin  appealing  to  this  im- 
pulse through  thejise  of  games.  In  our  intermediate  and  higher  grades  we 
are  able  to  get  much  accuracy  and  facility  in  formal  work  through  this 
motive  of  emulation. 

There  is  a  tendency  among  those  who  advocate  what  Dr.  E.  Benjamin 
Andrews  calls  "soft  pedagogy"  to  disparage  the  use  of  rivalry  in  the 
schoolroom.  History  shows  us,  however,  that  this  motive  has  been  a 
powerful  factor  in  every  line  of  social  and  individual  progress.  Because 
rivalry  has  a  selfish,  anti-social  side,  it  does  not  follow  that  it  lacks  a  noble 
and  helpful  one.  We  by  no  means  advocate  fostering  emulation  to  the  ex- 
tent done  by  the  Jesuits,  who  went  so  far  as  to  pair  off  all  the  boys  of  a 
school,  making  the  individuals  of  each  pair  rivals  in  everything  pertaining 
to  school  work.  We  do  believe,  however,  that  it  can  be  used  safely  in  pit- 
ting class  against  class,  or  if  tactfully  done,  individual  against  his  fellows  of 
the  same  class.  Within  these  limits  emulation  will  prove  itself  a  powerful 
schoolroom  ally. 

Course   of  Study 

FIRST   GRADE 
Counting  Serially. 

Formal — Learn  the  number  series  in  the  space,  1-100.  Associate  the 
symbols.     Reading  and  writing  any  of  above  numbers. 

Objective — Apply  the  series  to  objects.  Counting  out  serially  familiar 
things.  Vary  by  using  foot  ruler  and  yard  stick  in  measuring  various 
lengths.  Appeal  to  the  ear  as  well  as  the  eye  by  making  taps,  striking  a 
bell,  etc. 

Counting  by  Groups. 

Objective — Count  the  same  quantity  with  different  units  or  groups,  as  21 
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feet  by  yard  and  foot  units;  12  counters  by  2's,  3's,  4's,  etc.  A  gallon  by 
pints  and  quarts;  a  dollar  by  dimes  and  quarters.  (Do  not  attempt  to  mem- 
orize results  here.) 

Flash  Work — (Preliminary  to  combination  work) — Arrange  the  first  10 
units  in  symmetrical  forms.  Flash  before  the  children  for  quick  recognition 
of  groups  as  wholes. 

Formal — (Combinations) — As  combinations  of  the  first  13  units  are  taken, 
in  order,  and  illustrated  by  flash  work  (see  above),  write  symbols  on  the 
board  for  memory  drill.  Associate  subtraction  with  addition,  emphasis, 
however,  placed  on  addition 

Learn  10  series  to  110.     Combine  digits  with  this  series  for  sight  read- 
20      40 
ing,  as:     +9,     +8,   etc.      (Written  and  oral.)     As  combinations,  1-13,  are 

75        82 

taken,  extend  by  analogy  lo  higher  combinations:     +4,      +9,  etc. 

12  3  4 

l.earn2  1's,     (\2);      2  2's,     (x2);      2  3's,     (y2);      2  4's,  (x2);   2  5's, 


2  46  8 

5  6 

(x2);      2  6's,      (x2).       Apply  here  the  law  of  commutation,  i.  e.,  a  b=b  a. 

10  12 

Count  through  to  100  by  2,  and  by  4,  beginning  with  any  number. 

Problems. 

Dictated  and  "  original  "  problems,  involving  formal  work  given  above. 
Work  must  be  oral  and  of  but  one  step. 

Constructive  Work. 

Much  of  the  "busy"  work  of  this  grade  should  consist  in  drawing  at 
the  board  or  at  the  seats  with  ruler,  lines,  squares,  rectangles,  houses,  boxes, 
elc,  of  given  dimensions. 

SECOND   GRADE 

Counting  Serially. 

Formal — Extend  number  space  to  1000.  Frequent  drills  in  reading  and 
writing  numbers  within  this  space. 

Objective — Sufficient  work  in  applying  the  number  series  will  be  gotten 
incidentally  in  the  use  of  the  common  units  of  measurement. 

Combinations  (13-18.) 

Formal — Work  of  the  first  grade  carefully  clinched  and  extended  to 
13-18  number  space.  Place  much  emphasis  on  the  combinations  under  50. 
By  the  end  of  the  year  the  45  combinations  must  be  perfectly  learned.  Asso- 
ciate subtraction.  After  a  given  combination  is  learned  apply  in  column 
addition. 

Objective — If  the  work  of  the  first  grade  has  been  carefully  done  as  out- 
lined, little  additional  objective  work  is  necessary. 

Addition  and  Subtraction. 

Objective— Illustrate,  by  use  of  splints  or  numeration  box,  the  idea  of 
'•  harrowing  '  '  and  ' '  carrying." 

Formal— Count  bv  2's,  4's,  3's,  5's,  and  10's,    beginning  with  any  num- 
er.     Give  much  work  in  column  addition.     Apply  combinations  as  learned. 
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Establish  '"carrying"  reflex.  Teach  subtraction  of  numbers  within  1000 
number  space.  Establish  "  borrowing  "  reflex.  By  close  of  year  add  with 
great  accuracy  any  exercise  3  figures  wide  and  4  down. 

Multiplication  Tables. 

Objective- — Build  the  2,  3,  4,  and  5  tables. 

Formal — Memorize  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  10  tables.  Learn,  in  order,  then,  by 
skipping.     Apply  as  learned  to  the  multiplication  of  a  number  of  3  figures. 

Division  Tables. 

Formal — Division  is  but  the  reverse  of  multiplication  so  when  asking 
what  3  times  5  is,  ask  how  many  3's  in  15.  Give  much  drill  on  3's  in  16, 
19,  etc.  Follow  up  carefully  the  multiplication  tables.  In  last  half  year 
give  first"  three  types  of  long  division  exercises. 

Objective — Give  enough  of  this  work  so  the  children  see  that  the  formal 
processes  can  be  applied  to  objects,  as  7  splints  divided  into  3's  gives  2 
groups  and  1  over.  Illustrate  the  type  forms  of  long  division.  (This  should 
come  after  the  reflex  has  been  established.) 

Problems 

"Story"  problems  applying  combinations  and  tables  learned.  Problems 
must  appeal  to  the  children's  experiences.  No  attempt  is  to  be  made  here 
to  teach  to  reason.  Aim  is  to  get  familiarity  with  language  forms  and 
terminology. 

Constructive  Work. 

Continuation  of  the  work  of  the  first  grade.  Draw  simple  geometrical 
figures  to  given  dimensions  Draw  large  squares,  divide  them  into  square 
inches,  and  count  the  spaces.  Pay  some  attention  to  judging  and  verifying 
lines,  distances,  surfaces,  and  weights  with  a  view  to  establishing  an  accurate 
me   tal  image  of  the  common  units. 

THIRD  GRADE 

Counting  Serially. 

Formal — Reading  and  writing  numbers  to  1,000,000. 

Objective — No  work  needed. 
Combinations. 

Formal — Daily  review  (oral  and  written).  Emphasis  on  those  above  50. 
Much  application.      Associate  subtraction. 

Objective — None  needed. 

Addition  and  Subtraction. 

Formal  — Daily  drill.  Quick,  snappy  work.  Accuracy  and  rapidity  the 
aim  Adding  contests,  rivalry  a  motive.  By  end  of  year  should  add  three 
figures  wide  and  seven  down  in  45  seconds.  Drill  in  subtraction.  Review 
by  2's,  3's,  4's,  5's,  extend  to  6's,  7's,  and  8's. 

Objective — None  needed  except  by  way  of  further  illustration  of  "carry- 
ing" and  "borrowing." 

Multiplication  Tables. 

Objective— Build  6,  7,  8,  and  9  tables. 

Formal — Memorize  6,  7,  8,  9,  11,  and  12  tables.  Daily  review  of  second 
grade  work  By  end  of  year  must  have  tables  automatically.  Apply  the 
tables  to  multiplying  a  number  of  three  figures  by  two  figures  learned. 

Division  Tables. 

Formal — Continue  the  work  of  the  second  grade.     Follow  the  work  with 
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multiplication  tables  closely.  Much  oral  work  with  inexact  divisions.  Dur- 
ing the  first  half  take  up  the  four  remaining  types  of  long  division  where  the 
divisor  consists  of  one  figure. 

Second  half,  take  up  simplest  types  of  long  division  where  the  divisor 
consists  of  two  figures.  Carefully  grade  (i)  the  divisors  (2)  the  dividends. 
Write  at  first  the  remainders  as  whole  numbers,  later,  as  a  fractional  part  of 
divisor.  Use  incidentally  all  necessary  terms,  as:  divisor,  remainder,  quo- 
tient, dividend. 

Objective — No  work  necessary. 

Problems. 

Continue  "story"  problems  involving  measurements,  combinations, 
tables,  etc.  Take  up  analysis  forms  I  and  II  limited  to  problems  of  one 
condition.  Get  the  reflex  thoroughly  established.  Do  not  attempt  to 
introduce  problems  of  any  difficulty. 

Measurements. 

Use  of  all  the  common  units.  Reduction  of  denominate  numbers  involv- 
ing one  step,  as:  How  many  feet  in  4  yards?  Use  U.  S.  money,  writing 
dollars,  cents,  and  mills.      Introduces  the  decimal  point. 

Constructive  Work. 

Measurements  of  squares,  rectangles,  desks,  boxes,  room,  etc.  as  an  appli- 
cation of  multiplication  and  division  tables.  Drawing  simple  figures  and 
objects  to  a  scale.     Continue  work  of  visualizing  units  of  measurement. 

Concrete  work  with  halves,  fourths,  eighths,  thirds,  and  sixths. 


Common  Sense  in  Oral  Expression 

JENNE    M.    LONG. 

I  believe  that  children  in  general  like  to  be  masterful— to  control  other  people, 
if  they  can;  and  when  they  cannot  to  make  things  obey  them  and  their  own  pow- 
ers serve  them.  Only,  as  they  do  not  foresee  ends  from  beginnings,  or  reason  out 
tendencies,  it  is  necessary  that  what  they  do  should  be  asreeable  and  seem  sensi- 
ble to  them  while  they  are  about  it.  A  girl  will  learn  the  principles  of  the  mil- 
liner's art  in  trying  to  dress  a  doll;  a  boy  begins  to  master  his  muscles  in  climbing 
trees,  running  races,  and  wrestling  in  competition  with  other  boys,  and  if  you 
want  him  to  learn  how  to  handle  tools  and  materials,  put  them  where  he  can  get 
at  them  and  "stump"  him  to  make  something.  The  same  principle  holds  good,  I 
am  sure,  in  education  and  might  be  made  use  of  long  after  the  Kindergarten  and 
its  fancy  work  have  been  passed  by.  The  spiritualists  used  to  manage  their 
"progressive  lyceums,"  as  they  were  called,  by  having  the  scholars  perform  little 
marches,  songs,  and  games  in  concert  until  all  their  minds  were  interested  and 
brought  under  one  direction;  then  they  turned  the  aggregate  attention  to  the 
lessons,  which  fell  upon  ground  already  opened  up  and  prepared  to  receive  them. 

Mobody  can  fail  to  perceive  that,  as  things  are  now  ordered,  any  man  or 
woman  in  this  country  may  be  called  upon  at  almost  any  time  to  speak  to  a  small 
or  large  assembly.  Most  of  the  people  who  are  called  for  have  really  something 
to  say,  but  few  of  them  can  say  it.  They  can  arrange  thoughts  and  words  well  in 
their  minds  and  on  paper;  but  they  cannot  reach  and  convince  other  people  whose 
apprehension  and  favor  must  be  won  thru  their  ears.  Why  ?  Because  they  have 
never  learned  the  right  use  of  the  voice  and  spoken  language.    I  hold  it  unworthy 
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and  dangerous  in  good  Americans  to  be  unable  to  do  their  speaking  —  however 
simple  and  informal  —  as  well  as  they  do  everything  else.  It  is  possible  for  every- 
body to  speak  well  —  well  enough,  perhaps  I  might  say.  Not  all  can  be  eloquent 
or  elegant; — nature  and  constitution  have  something  to  do  with  that; — but  all  can 
be  clear,  correct,  sensible,  and  forcible.  It  is  only  necessary  to  begin  on  time  and 
keep  at  it  long  enough.  I  have  taken  many  observations,  I  have  made  some 
experiments,  and  I  can  claim  the  authority  of  some  experience,  when  I  say  that 
the  good  work  should  begin  in  the  schools  —  in  lower  grades  —  and  be  put  on  a  dif- 
ferent basis  from  that  usually  established.  The  main  principle  is  to  set  the  chil- 
dren trying  to  get  something  out  of  what  they  read  —  to  master  it,  in  a  word  — 
and  to  give  them  matter  to  read  which  will  suggest  to  them  that  there  is  a  kernel 
in  the  shell,  which  is  worth  cracking  the  shell  for  and  showing  to  the  people 
when  they  have  got  it  out.  We  teach  grammar  nowadays  not  by  rules  and  par- 
sing, but  by  analysis  and  the  explanation  of  how  sense  is  packed  into  words.  We 
teach  languages,  dead  as  well  as  live,  not  by  mere  constructions,  but  by  showing 
how  the  Greek,  Roman,  or  German  used  his  own  terms  and  sounds  to  convey  just 
such  human  ideas  as  we  exchange  every  day  —  how  Cicero,  for  instance,  could  and 
did  say:  "What's  the  news?"  in  just  as  easy  and  offhand  a  fashion  as  we  can. 
What  I  would  have  is  in  itself  easy,  natural,  and  plain  and  need  not  cost  much, 
which  is  always  a  consideration.  Money  and  trouble  are  expended  liberally  to 
teach  something  (often,  alas!  no  more  than  a  something!)  of  music,  freehand 
drawing,  hygiene,  and  physiology.  Is  it  not  worth  while,  to  take  pains  and  pay 
something  toward  laying  the  lasting  foundations  for  the  good  voices  and  the  good 
use  of  them,  by  which  chiefly  are  right  knowledge  and  right  thought  to  be 
communicated-and  inculcated  ? 


The  New  High  School  Building,  Stockton 

In  educational  matters  Stockton  seldom  does  things  by  halves.  Six  years  ago 
an  agitation  for  a  new  high  school  building  started.  Various  legal  obstacles  were 
overcome,  a  high  school  district  was  formed,  and  finally  in  April,  1901,  the  citi- 
zens of  Stockton,  by  a  vote  of  1444  to  65,  voted  to  issue  bonds  for  high  school 
purposes  to  the  amount  of  $150,000. 

To  call  the  attention  of  bond  buyers  to  the  bond  issue  a  transcript  of  every 
step  taken  from  the  beginning  of  the  formation  of  the  Stockton  high  school  dis- 
trict to  the  advertisement  of  the  sale  of  bonds  was  printed  and  sent  to  all  the 
banking  and  bond  centres  of  the  country.  The  transcript  is  a  unique  document 
and  shows  in  concrete  form  how  the  technicalities  required  by  Section  1670  of 
the  Political  Code  must  be  complied  with  in  forming  a  high  school  district.  As  a 
result  of  this  careful  work  the  Stockton  bonds  were  sold  at  a  good  premium. 

A  site  for  the  school,  consisting  of  four  city  blocks,  has  been  purchased.  One- 
half  of  the  site  is  reserved  for  buildings  and  grounds,  the  remainder  to  be  devoted 
to  outdoor  sports. 

.The  sum  of  $12,000  has  been  set  aside  for  equipment,  $10,000  for  improving 
the  streets,  grounds,  and  campus,  and  $100,000  for  the  building. 

On  Jan.  28th,  the  High  School  Board  of  Stockton  advertised  for  plans  for  the 
building,  the  competition  being  open  to  any  architect  in  good  standing  without 
reference  to  locality.  For  the  benefit  of  architects  a  circular  of  information  has 
been  issued  defining  the  conditions  of  the  competition  and  outlining  in  a  definite 
way  the  number,  size,  and  use  of  the  rooms  with  full  information  as  to  drawings, 
specifications,  material,  etc. 

The  circular  is  the  best  outline  of  a  modern  high  school  building  ever  issued 
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in  California.  It  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  superintendent,  board  of  educa- 
tion, and  board  of  trustees  in  the  state  for  use  whenever  new  school  buildings  are 
to  be  erected. 

While  lack  of  space  prevents  the  reproduction  of  the  entire  circular,  the 
following  extract  giving  the  outline  of  the  twenty-four  classrooms  and  of  the 
offices  is  given: 

"(a)  Twelve  recitation  or  classrooms  (three  each  for  the  English  department, 
for  mathematics,  for  history,  and  for  the  languages).  The  standard  size  for  reci- 
tation and  classrooms  to  be  22  by  32  feet,  24  by  30,  or  24  by  32.  Twc  of  the 
twelve  rooms  may  be  as  large  as  27  by  36;  not  to  exceed  three  may  be  as  small  as 
18  by  24.  In  all  cases  rooms  are  to  be  adapted  to  their  use,  and,  where  needed, 
to  be  provided  with  necessary  cases  and  closets  for  the  storage  of  books  and 
material. 

"(b)  Five  rooms  for  the  sciences  (a  science  lecture  room  with  a  floor  space  of 
about  900  square  feet,  a  laboratory  for  physics  with  a  floor  space  of  about  1000 
square  feet  (27  by  36),  one  for  chemistry  with  about  750  square  feet  (24  by  30), 
one  for  physical  geography  with  about  750  square  feet  (24  by  30),  and  one  for 
biology  with  about  550  square  feet  (18  by  30).  The'flve  rooms  for  the  sciences  to 
be  properly  lighted  and  ventilated  and  to  be  provided  with  all  necessary  closets 
and  apparatus  rooms,  and  with  all  fittings  of  every  description  needed  in  carrying 
on  each  line  of  work,  with  the  exception  of  movable  furniture  and  apparatus.  If 
space  permits,  any  or  all  of  the  laooratories  may  be  increased  in  size. 

"(c)  Two  rooms  for  the  business  department — one  for  bookkeeping  and  actual 
business  practice  with  a  floor  space  of  from  1000  to  1300  square  feet  (27  by  36  or 
30  by  42),  and  one  for  stenography  and  typewriting  with  a  floor  space  of  about 
450  square  feet  (18  by  24). 

"(d)  Two  rooms  for  drawing,  each  with  a  floor  space  of  about  lOuO  square  feet 
(27  by  36).  The  rooms  for  drawing  to  be  provided  with  cases  and  lockers  for  the 
storage  of  models  and  material. 

"(e)  One  study  room  with  a  floor  space  of  about  2ooo  square  feet  (27  by  72), 
the  room  to  be  so  planned  that  a  partition  can  be  run  across  it  at  any  time,  divid- 
ing it  into  two  rooms  each  27  by  36.  The  room  to  be  equipped  with  cases  for 
the  general  reference  library. 

"(f)  One  assembly  and  lecture  room  to  seat  at  least  6oo  persons. 

"(g)  One  gymnasium  to  be  fully  equipped  with  all  necessary  lockers,  baths, 
dressing  rooms,  and  everything  necessary  for  a  modern  gymnasium,  excepting 
movable  apparatus. 

"(h)  Three  rooms  for  the  Board  of  Education  and  the  City  Superintendent  of 
Schools— one  public  office,  one  private  office,  and  one  room,  preferably  a  vault, 
equipped  for  the  storage  of  records. 

"(i)  Office  for  the  principal  and  room  for  the  teachers,  in  each  case  to  be 
equipped  with  closets  and  cases  for  the  storage  of  supplies,  for  books  and  for 
specimens. 

"(j)  Two  small  rooms  with  a  floor  space  of  about  loo  square  feet  (8  by  12),  to 
be  equipped  with  cases  and  lockers,  and  to  be  well  lighted." 

University  of  California,  Summer  Session,  1902 

GENERAL    STATEMENT 

The  Summer  Session  for  1902  will  begin  Thursday,  June  26,  and  close  six  weeks 
later,  Wednesday,  August  6.  There  will  be  no  formal  entrance  examinations.  Attend- 
ants must  be  of  good  moral  character,  and  must  be  deemed  by  the  Faculty  to  be  of  suf- 
ficient maturity  and  intelligence  to  profit  by  the  exercises  of  the  session.     Courses  will 
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be  offered  in  the  following  subjects:  Philosophy,  Art,  Education,  History  and  Political 
Science,  Political  Economy,  Greek,  Latin,  English,  German,  French,  Spanish,  Italian, 
Art,  Library  Science,  Mathematics,  Physies,  Chemistry,  Botany,  Mineralogy,  Agriculture, 
Forestry,  Irrigation,  Physical  Culture. 

FACULTY 
Instruction  will  be  given  by  members  of  the  regular  Faculty  of  the  University  and  by 
others,  among  whom  will  be  H.  Morse  Stephens,  Professor  of  Modern  European  and 
English  History  in  Cornell  University;  Josiah  Royce,  Professor  of  the  History  of  Philos- 
ophy in  Harvard  University;  J.  Mark  Baldwin,  Stuart  Professor  of  Psychology  in  Prince- 
ton University;  F.  Louis  Soldan,  Superintendent  of  Instruction  of  the  Public  Schools  of 
St.  Louis,  Missouri;  Robert  Aimer  Harper,  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of 
Wisconsin ;  Bernard  Eduard  Fernow,  Director  of  the  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry 
and  Professor  of  Forestry  in  Cornell  University;  William  Arnold  Henry,  Dean  of  the 
College  of  Agriculture  and  Director  of  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin;  Fred  Newton  Scott,  Junior  Professor  of  Rhetoric  in  the  University 
of  Michigan;  Arthur  Laehman,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  University  of  Oregon; 
Charles  Sears  Baldwin,  Assistant  Professor  of  Rhetoric  in  Yale  University;  and  Ernest 
George  Merritt,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physics  in  Cornell  University. 

NEW  DEPARTMENTS 

Among  the  subjects  represented  in  this  year's  Summer  Session  for  the  first  time  will 
be  German,  French,  Italian,  Art,  Forestry,  and  Library  Science.  The  Summer  School  of 
Library  Science  is  planned  to  afford  to  persons  actually  engaged  in  library  work  acquaint- 
ance with  recent  advances  in  library  methods. 

FORESTRY 
Forestry  will  be  the  subject  of  nine  illustrated  lectures,  open  to  the  general  public, 
to  be  given  by  Director  B.  E.  Fernow  of  the  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  Cornell 
University,  between  June  26  and  July  16.  The  lectures  will  be  in  Stiles  Hall,  at  8:00 
p.m.  Director  Fernow  will  also  offer  a  more  detailed  course,  open  to  all  registered 
students  of  the  Summer  Session.     There  will  also  be  lectures  on  irrigation  methods. 


CALIFORNIA    TEACHERS'    ASSOCIATION 

To  the  Teachers  of  California: — 

The  California  Teachers'  Association  unanimously  adopted  the  following  resolution: 

Whereas,  it  is  deemed  expedient  that  the  teachers  of  this  State  organize  so  that  thoy  may  act  as  a  unit 
in  order  to  secure  much  needed  reforms  in  methods  of  school  work ;  in  order  to  make  the  profession  of  teach- 
ing more  attractive,  to  the  end  that  more  men  and  women  of  ability  will  choose  teaching  as  a  life  work:  and 
in  order  to  secure  the  enactment  of  laws  which  will  make  the  public  school  system  of  more  practical  value  to 
the  masses  of  the  people, 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  California  Teachers'  Association  that  the  President  of  this  Association 
appoint  a  Committee  of  five  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  work  upon  this  question  of  organizing  the  teachers  of 
this  State,  and  report  the  result  of  its  labors  to  this  Association  at  its  next  regular  meeting. 

"We,  the  undersigned,  members  of  the  committee  appointed  to  carry  into  effect  the  resolution  given 
above,  have  prepared  the  constitution  given  below,  and  have  outlined  a  plan  of  work  which  we  hope  and 
believe  will  carry  the  provisions  of  chis  constitution  and  the  spirit  of  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  California 
Teachers'  Association  into  successful  effect.  The  success  of  this  proposed  federation,  however,  rests  with 
the  teachers  of  this  State,  and  we  respectfully  ask  you  to  give  this  matter  your  most  serious  and  careful 
consideration.  We  believe  that  the  best  interests  of  education,  and  therefore  the  best  interests  of  the  teach- 
ers, urgently  demand  the  success  of  this  organization,  and,  therefore,  it  is  with  confidence  that  your  active 
co-operation  is  requested. 

California  State  Teachers'  Federation 

CONSTITUTION 
ARTICLE  I 
Thi-  organization  shall  be  known  as  the  California  State  Teachers'  Federation. 
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ARTICLE  II 
The  object  of  this  Federation  is  to  further  the  educational  interests  of  the  State. 

ARTICLE  III 
All  persons  who  are  engaged  in  teaching  in  the  public  or  private  schools  of  this  State  may  become 
members  of  this  Federation,  subject  to  the  conditions  hereinafter  stated. 

ARTICLE  IV 

Section  1.  The  teachers  in  each  county  in  the  State,  or  city  and  county,  or  cities  employing  seventy 
or  more  teachers  may  organize  a  sub- federation,  but  this  shall  not  be  construed  so  as  to  prevent  the  teachers 
in  a  county  and  in  a  city  or  cities  of  that  county  from  uniting  and  forming  but  one  federation. 

Sec.  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  sub-federation  to  elect  delegates  to  the  State  Council  as  provided 
for  elsewhere  in  this  constitution ;  to  act  upon  such  questions  as  may  be  submitted  to  it  by  the  State  Council ; 
to  discuss  other  questions  of  interest  to  school  work;  and  each  sub-federation  shall  have  power  to  take  such 
other  action  as  it  may  deem  of  value  to  school  work,  but  such  acts  must  be  in  strict  compliance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  constitution. 

Sec.  3.  A  meeting  of  each  sub,  federation  shall  be  held  in  connection  with  each  county  or  city  teachers' 
institute,  unless  otherwise  ordered  by  a  sub-federation. 

ARTICLE  V 
Sec.  1.    There  shall  be  a  central  body  of  this  Federation  known  as  the  State  Council,  which  shall  be 
composed  of  delegates  from  the  sub-federations  and  from  the  normal  schools  and  universities  of  the  State, 
the  basis  of  representation  being  as  follows: 

(a)  One  delegate  from   each    sub-federation  for   each    one  hundred  teachers  or  major  fraction 
thereof;  provided,  that  each  sub -federation  shall  be  entitled  to  at  least  three  delegates. 

(b)  The  president  of  each  State  normal  school. 

(e)  The  professor  of  pedagogy  in  the  University  of  California,  and  the  professor  of  the  pedagogi- 
cal department  in  any  other  university  of  the  State  whose  graduates  are  entitled  to  teach  iu 
the  public  schools  shall  be  a  member  of  the  State  Council. 
Sec.  2.    The  State  Council  shall,  in  the  name  of  the  federated  teachers  of  the  State,  recommend  such 
changes  in  school  work  and  the  passage  of  such  laws  as  it  deems  will  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  school 
system,  and  it  shall  have  full  power  to  take  such  action  as  it  may  deem  necessary  to  carry  into  effect  its- 
recommendations  ;  it  shall  have  power  to  publish  and  distribute  educational  literature  and  to  do  all  things 
which  in  its  judgment  will  advance  the  educational  interests  of  the  State. 

SEC.  3.  The  State  Council  shall  meet  once  a  year,  on  the  first  Monday  after  the  tenth  day  of  Ouly,  On 
the  written  request  of  a  majority  of  the  delegates  who  are  entitled  to  partic.pate  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
meeting  the  president  shall  call  a  special  meeting.  The  Council  at  its  annual  meeting  must  designate  the- 
place  at  which  the  next  annual  meeting  is  to  be  held,  and  the  petition  for  a  special  meeting  must  designate 
the  purpose,  time,  and  plaee  for  holding  such  meeting,  and  no  business  except  that  designated  shall  be 
transacted. 

ARTICLE  VI 

Section  1.  The  officers  of  the  State  Council  (who  shall  also  be  the  officers  of  the  State  Federation) 
and  the  officers  of  each  sub-federation  shall  be  a  president,  a  vice -pre  si  dent,  a  secretary,  and  a  treasurer;, 
provided,  that  the  secretary  shall  have  the  power  to  appoint  one  or  more  assistants. 

Sep.  2.     All  officers  shall  be  eler-ted  by  a  majority  vote  at  the  regular  or  annual  meeting. 

Sec.  3.  The  duty  of  each  officer  shall  be  such  as  usually  pertain  to  his  office  and  such  as  are  imposed 
by  this,  constitution,  or  which  may  be  imposed  by  the  body  of  which  lie  is  an  officer. 

Skc.  4.  The  secretary  of  each  sub-federation  shall,  between  the  first  and  fifth  days  of  April  of  each. 
year,  furnish  a  list  of  its  membeis  to  the  state  secretary  of  this  Federation,  and  the  state  secretary  shall 
have  these  lists  printed  and  shall  furnish  a  copy  to  each  officer  of  the  State  Federation  and  of  each  sub- 
federation. 

Sec.  5.  The  treasurer  of  each  sub-federation  shall  retain  for  the  use  of  the  sub -federation  of  which  he 
is  an  officer  one  half  of  the  amount  of  the  dues  which  he  collects,  arid  shall  forward,  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible,  the  other  half  to  the  treasurer  of  the  State  Federation. 

Sec.  6.  The  terms  of  office  of  each  officer  of  the  State  Federation  and  of  each  sub-federation  shall 
bet-in  at  the  end  of  the  session  at  which  he  was  elected  and  shall  continue  through  the  next  regular  or  annual 
session. 

ARTICLE    VII 
The  delegates  to  the  State  Council  from  each  sub- federation  shall  be  elected  by  a  majority  vote  in  such, 
manner,  time,  and  place  as  said  sub-federation  may  decide.    The  term  of  office  shall  be  one  year  and  shall 
begin  on  the  first  day  of  each  July. 

ARTICLE  VIII 

Section  1.  The  annual  membership  dues  of  this  Federation  shall  become  due  on  the  first  day  of 
January  of  each  year,  and  they  shall  be  two  dollars  per  year,  payable  in  advance  to  the  treasurer  of  the  sub- 
federation  of  which  the  payee  is  a  member;  provided,  that  the  first  dues  of  each  member  shall  be  payable 
when  he  becomes  a  member  and  shall  be  for  the  time  between  then  and  the  first  day  of  January. 

Sec.  2.     Each  sub-federation  shall  use  its  portion  of  the  money  collected  as  dues  to  pay  the  expenses 
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incurred  by  its  delegates  while  attending  the  sessions  of  the  State  Council  and  for  any  other  purpose  which 
it  may  deem  proper;  the  State  Council  shall  use  its  portion  of  the  money  received  from  dues  to  publish  and 
distribute  educational  literature  and  for  all  other  purposes  which  in  its  judgment  will  advance  the  educa- 
tional interests  of  the  State, 

ARTICLE   IX 

Section  1.  Any  member  who  neglects  to  pay  his  membership  dues  within  three  months  after  they 
become  due  shall  thereby  forfeit  his  membership  in  this  Federation. 

Sec.  2.  A  member  who  may  change  his  residence  from  one  sub-federation  to  another  shall  be  entitled 
to  membership  in  the  latter  without  paying  any  additional  dues. 

Sec.  3.  One  fifth  of  the  members  of  a  sub- federation  shall  constitute  a  quorum,  and  one  fifth  of  the 
members  of  the  State  Council  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

Sec.  4.  No  proxies  shall  be  allowed  in  a  sub-federation  or  in  the  State  Council.  A  member,  in  order 
to  vote,  must  be  present  and  cast  his  own  ballot. 

This  constitution  contains  no  provision  for  amendment,  it  being  the  desire  of  the  committee  to  have  it 
subject  to  amendment  by  a  majority  vote  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  State  Council. 

C.  C.  Van  Liew,  Richard  D.  Faulkner,  and  W.  C.  Douh  have  been  appointed  a  committee  on  sub- 
organization.  This  committee  has  been  directed  to  appoint  a  committee  of  three  in  each  county  and  in  each 
city  entitled  to  a  sub-federation,  and  to  request  the  committees  thus  appointed  to  proceed  at  once  with  the 
organization  of  sub-federations  and  to  have  the  sub-federations  thus  organized  elect  delegates  to  the  State 
Council  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  so  that  the  first  meeting  of  the  State  Council  may  be  held  in  San 
Francisco  at  the  time  provided  for  in  the  constitution. 

In  conclusion",  we  wish  to  state  that  we  have  done  all  that  we  can  do  to  make  this  proposed  federation 
a  success ;  in  due  time  each  of  you  will  be  asked  by  a  local  committee  to  become  a  member,  tind  the  possibili- 
ties for  good  which  will  follow  the  success  of  this  organization  are  so  great  that  we  place  the  whole  matter  in 
your  hands,  hoping  and  believing  that  you  will  insure  its  success. 

February  19,  1902.  > 

W.  C.  DOXIB  (Chairman),  Bakersfield. 
HUGH  BALDWIN  (Secretary),  San  Diego. 
J.  W.  LINSCOTT  (Treasurer),  Santa  Cruz. 
RICHARD  D.  FAULKNER,  San  Francisco. 
C.  C.  VAN  LIEW,  Chieo. 
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Supt.  Robert  Furlong  of  Marin  held  his  institute  this  year  in  Mill  Valley.  One  day  of  the 
session  was  devoted  to  visiting  the  schools  of  Berkeley.  Superintendent  Furlong  secured  a 
number  of  excellent  lecturers  from  Stanford  and  from  the  University  of  California.  The  pro- 
gram was  an  interesting  one. 

Supt.  R.  H.  Webster  held  his  annual  institute  in  the  Mission  High  School  building,  Mar. 
ig,  2o,  21.  Among  the  instructors  were:  President  Jordan,  President  Wheeler,  Prof.  C.  M.  Gay- 
ley,  Prof.  Burt  Estes  Howard,  C.  A.  Keeler,  Tenne  Long,  and  J.  P.  Blanton.  The  proceedings 
were  quite  interesting.  The  teachers  gave  Superintendent  Webster  a  great  ovation.  Leslie  A. 
Jordan  had  direct  charge  of  the  program.  The  annual  teachers'  institute  has  become  quite  a 
feature  in  the  educational  life  of  San  Francisco.  This  year  the  management  decided  not  to  have 
section  work  but  have  addresses  on  educational  topics  that  have  to  do  with  culture  without 
special  reference  to  classroom  work. 

* 
Supt.  F)dward  Hyatt  held  his  institute  the  week  beginning  March  31st  at  Riverside.  Supt. 
Hyatt  sent  out  a  return  postal  card  to  each  teacher  with  .the  request  that  the  teacher  mark  the 
studies  desired  at  the  institute.  For  instance,  if  a  number  of  teachers  desired  geography,  then 
a  section  of  the  institute,  under  a  competent  leader,  would  consider  the  topic.  This  is  an 
improvement  over  the  grade  departments  of  the  average  institute.  Superintendent  Hyatt  has 
succeeded  admirably  in  giving  electives  to  his  teachers;  the  results  were  very  satisfactory. 
Prof.  Raymond  Alden  of  Stanford  and  Supt.  J.  W.  McClymonds  of  Oakland  were  among  the 
instructors. 


Official. 


STATE    BOARD   OF   EDUCATION. 

H.  T.  Gage,  President  oj  the  Board Governor,  Sacramento. 

Morrts  Elmer  Dailky President  State  Normal  School.  San  Jose. 

E.  T.  Pierce President  State  Normal  School,  Los  Angeles. 

C.  C.  Van  Liew President  State  Normal  School,  Chico. 

Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler President  University  of  California,  Berkeley. 

Fletcher  B.  Dresslar,  Prof,  of  Theory  anc  Practice  of  Education,  Universityof  Cal.,  Berkeley. 

Samuel  T.  Black President  State  Normal  School,  San  Diego. 

Frederic  Burk President  State  Normal  School,  San  Francisco. 

Thomas  J.  Kirk,  Secretary  of  the  Board  Superintendent  Public  Instruction,  Sacramento. 


By  the  provisions  of  Section  1617  of  the  Political.  Code,  Boards  of 
School  Trustees  are  to  manage  and  control  the  school  property  within  their 
school  districts  and  to  pay  all  moneys  collected  by  them  from  any  source 
whatever  into  the  county  treasury  to  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  special 
fund  of  their  districts,  and  by  vote  of  their  districts  to  purohase  or  sell 
school  lots.  But  there  is  no  law  that  requires  them  to  advertise  in  order  to 
sell  old  furniture  or  old  school  buildings.  It  is,  however,  generally  best  to 
give  timely  public  notice  in  case  of  desire  to  make  such  sales,  as  by  so 
doing  criticism  of  the  Board  may  be  avoided  and  more  profitable  and  satis- 
factory sales  may  be  made. 

,  *. 

It  is  evident  that  the  law  intends  by  the  provision  of  Section  1768  of 
the  Political  Code,  that  at  least  two  members  of  the  County  Board  of  Edu- 
cation shall  be  familiar  with  the  public  school  work  of  the  county.  My 
opinion,  therefore,  is  that  the  Board  of  Supervisors  in  carrying  out  the 
spirit  of  this  law  is  under  obligations  to  appoint  as  members  of  the  County 
Board  two  teachers  who  are  actively  engaged  in  teaching  at  the  time  of 
their  appointment. 

The  only  instance  where  a  school  district  boundary  may  be  changed 
without  petition  being  presented  in  due  form  and  in  due  time,  is  in  case  of 
conflict  in  description  of  district  boundaries.  By  the  provisions  of  Section 
1577  authority  is  given  to  Boards  of  Supervisors  to  change  district  boun- 
dary lines  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  County  Superintendent  of 
Schools  for  the  purpose  of  harmonizing  inconsistences  or  correcting  errors 
of  record  in  describing  school  district  boundaries. 

To  avoid  all  question  of  legal  right  to  vote,  electors  should  this  year  re- 
register before  the  day  of  school  trustee  election,  the  first  Friday  of  June. 
I  am  of  the  opinion,  however,  that  unless  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  the 
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county  has  by  order  canceled  the  old  register,  all  voters  whose  names  are 
upon  the  great  register  of  the  county  may  legalty  vote  at  a  school  election. 
An  elector's  qualifications  to  vote  at  a  school  election  are  neither  more  nor 
less  than  are  required  to  vote  at  any  general  or  State  election. 

*** 

The  question  of  pay  of  teachers  for  time  during  which  school  is  dis- 
missed on  account  of  flood,  epidemic  or  like  unavoidable  cause  is  one  con- 
tinually coming  to  the  State  Superintendent's  office  for  answer,  aud  the 
question  has  been  answered  through  the  Official  Journal  a  number  of  times. 

Except  in  certain  cities  where  by  municipal  regulation  teachers  are  em- 
ployed and  paid  by  the  year,  thev  are  employed  and  paid  by  the  month  of 
twenty  school  days.  The  teacher's  time  is  made  up  of  actual  days  taught, 
days  in  attendance  at  the  county  teachers'  institute,  and  legal  holidays  that 
occur  during  the  time  when  school  is  regularly  in  session. 

The  dismissal  of  school  for  the  holiday  season  at  Christmas  time  and 
for  any  other  cause,  such  as  flood  or  epidemic,  should  be  by  mutual  agree- 
ment of  both  teacher  and  trustees,  the  wisdom  and  expediency  of  such  dis- 
missal being  seen  by  both  parties. 

Epidemic  or  flood  being  unavoidable  cause  for  which  neither  party  is  re- 
sponsible, my  advice  has  been,  in  all  such  cases,  that  the  loss  of  time  by 
such  dismissal  of  school  should  be  shared  equally  by  both  teacher  and  the 
school  district;  that  is,  the  teacher  should  receive  pay  for  one  half  the 
time.  There  is  no  law  bearing  upon  the  subject  and  it  is  equity  which 
suggests  to  me  the  opinion  given.  When  school  is  dismissed  needlessly  or 
without  just  cause  by  the  action  of  the  school  board  the  district  should 
suffer  for  it,  not  the  teacher. 

*** 

Section  1560  of  the  Political  Code  stipulates  that  the  County  Superin- 
tendent of  every  county  in  which  there  are  twenty  or  more  school  districts 
must  hold  at  least  one  teachers'  institute  every  year.  By  inference,  then, 
the  Superintendent  may  annually  hold  more  than  one  such  institute,  and 
there  is  no  restriction  of  law  as  to  the  number  of  local  institutes  that  may 
be  held;  but  the  public  funds  provided  for  the  expenses  of  institutes  can 
be  used  only  for  county  institutes, —  those  in  which  all  of  the  teachers  of 
the  county  are  required  to  take  part. 

*** 

The  first  apportionment  of  State  school  money  in  the  new  school  year, 
what  is  usually  termed  the  July  apportionment,  belongs  to  the  preceding 
school  year,  and  County  Superintendents  are  to  apportion  it  on  the  census 
and  average  daily  attendance  of  the  preceding  school  year,  not  on  the  im- 
mediate preceding  April  school  census.  This  is  in  accord  with  an  opinion 
rendered  some  years  ago  by  the  Attorney- General  and  in  consequence  of 
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State  and  Count}' taxes  being  paid  in  two  installments,  November  and  April 
payments. 

*  * 

Neither  the  State  Superintendent  nor  the  State  Board  of  Education  has 
authority  to  issue  teachers'  certificates.  Such  authority  is  vested  in  County 
Boards  of  Education.  The  life  diplomas  granted  by  the  State  Board  of 
Education  by  operation  of  law  becomes  a  permanent  certificate,  but  the 
initiative  in  granting  it  is  taken  by  the  County  Board.  Under  the  law  prior 
to  July  1,  1901,  there  was  no  kindergarten  certificate  provided  for.  Cer- 
tificates to  teach  in  kindergarten  schools  were  granted  as  special  certificates. 
The  law  at  present  provides  for  a  kindergarten-primary  certificate  and  it 
-can  be  granted  only  upon  credential.  County  Boards  of  Education  are 
authorized  to  grant  kindergarten-primary  certificates  (1)  upon  diplomas  of 
graduation  from  the  kindergarten  departments  of  any  of  the  California 
State  Normal  Schools;  (2)  upon  diplomas  or  credentials  showing  profes- 
sional kindergarten  training  from  a  kindergarten  institution  approved  by 
the  State  Board  of  Education  and  designated  as  equivalent  to  the  kinder- 
garten departments  of  the  California  State  Normal  Schools;  (3)  upon  kin- 
dergarten-primary certificates  of  any  county  or  city  and  couuty  of  Cali- 
fornia,—  not  upon  special  certificates  for  kindergarten  teaching  which  may 
have  been  granted  under  the  old  law. 

*** 

By  Subdivision  16th  of  Section  1617  of  the  Political  Code,  it  is  given  as 
one  of  the  duties  of  every  board  of  school  trustees  and  city  board  of  educa- 
tion to  appoint  a  school  census  marshal  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  April 
in  each  school  year,  but  nowhere  in  the  law  is  authority  given  to  school 
boards  to  appoint  deputy  school  census  marshals  or  to  appoint  more  than 
one  census  marshal  for  a  school  district,  or  a  city  which  comprises  one 
school  district.  In  large  cities,  however,  it  would  be  an  impossibility  for 
one  person  to  take  the  school  census  in  the  time  required  by  law,  between 
the  15th  and  30th  days  of  April,  and  therefore  it  is  manifest  that  the  census 
marshal  may  either  of  his  own  accord  or  by  and  with  the  advice  of  the 
school  board  appoint  the  necessary  number  of  assistants  or  clerks  to  aid 
him  in  taking  the  census.  The  one-  duly  appointed  census  marshal,  how- 
ever, must  be  held  responsible  for  the  manner  and  method  of  taking  the 
census,  and  must  subscribe  to  the  prescribed  oath  on  the  official  school 
census  blank. 

Thomas  J.  Kirk, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 


The   Biennial   Convention. 

Sacramento,  April  2,  1902. 

Dear  Superintendent  :  —  I  herewith  submit  a  program  which  I  have 

taken  the  liberty  to  prepare  for  our  ensuing  Biennial  Convention.     It  is 

only  suggestive,  but  I  hope  it  may  in  the  main  be  adopted  and  carried  out. 

I  have  felt  the  necessity  of  planning  something  to  do  beforehand,  and  you 
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have  been  assigned  a  part  which  I  trust  will  not  be  deemed  onerous.  I 
would  gladly  have  conferred  with  you  relative  to  some  matter  in  which  you 
are  particularly  interested,  but  as  it  has  not  been  possible  for  lack  of  time 
to  reach  all  the  superintendents  by  correspondence,  I  have  assigned  duties 
without  conferring  with  any. 

For  twelve  years  past,  at  six  Biennial  Conventions  of  the  superinten- 
dents in  which  I  have  had  more  or  less  a  part,  the  time  has  been  taken  up 
almost  entirely  with  discussions  and  recommendations  touching  school  law, 
and,  while  a  few  good  measures  may  be  credited  to  these  deliberations,  I 
need  not  remind  you  that  for  the  most  part  they  have  been  fruitless. 
Furthermore,  I  conceive  that  there  are  other  matters  of  importance  to  the 
school  superintendent  which  may  well  claim  a  portion  of  the  time  of  these 
conventions,  and,  as  you  will  observe,  I  have  chosen  a  few  topics  for 
consideration. 

On  buying  ticket  from  your  railroad  starting  point,  take  receipt  from 
the  agent  for  full  fare  to  Fresno.  This  receipt  on  being  endorsed  by  the 
Secretary  at  the  close  of  the  convention  will  enable  you  to  purchase  return 
ticket  from  agent  at  Fresno  for  one-thifd  of  regular  fare.  The  reduction 
has  been  conceded  by  both  the  Southern  Pacific  and  the  Santa  Fe  systems. 

Hoping  that  this  Biennial  Convention  may  prove  pleasant  and  interest- 
ing to  you  and  highly  profitable  to  the  cause  of  public  education  in  Cali- 
fornia, I  remain,  Fraternally  yours, 

Thomas  J,  Kirk, 
Superintendent  of  Public  1 1  j — i  i-uction. 


Biennial  Convention  of  County  and  City  Superintendents 

Fresno,  California,  May  6,  7,  8,  and  Probably  g,  I902. 
SUGGESTIVE   PROGRAM 

As  Outlined  by  State  Superintendent  Thomas  J.  Kirk 

To  be  carried  out  in  whole  or  in  part,  as  the  Superintendents  may  elect,  when  they  convene 

TUESDAY,  May  6  — MORNING. 

Questions  of  School  Supervision 

1  —  School  grounds,  school  buildings,  and  school  rooms.  Supt.  Jas.  A.  Ban-,  20 
minutes. -^.(a)  How  may  school  premises  and  schoolrooms  in  the  country  be  improved  and 
made  more  inviting?  Supt.  E.  W.  Hyatt,  15  minutes,  (b)  Interesting  the  Press  and  the 
General  Public  in  these  Subjects  and  in  other  Educational  Problems.  Supt.  W.  C.  Doub, 
15  minutes.  Discussion. — Superintendents  Greeley,  Sackett,  Mrs.  Peart,  Garner,  Hamp- 
ton, MeCarty,  5  minutes  each.     General  Discussion. 

AFTERNOON 

i; — School  Visitation— General  Purpose.  Supt.  Robert  Furlong,  20  minutes,  (a) 
Special  purposes  to  be  subserved  by  County  Superintendent's  visits.  Supt.  J.  B.  Brown, 
15  minutes. 

(b)  Special  purposes  to  be  subserved  by  City  Superintendent's  visits,  Supt.  R.  H. 
Webster,  15  minutes. 

Discussion  —  Superintendents     Rogers,     McPherron,      Miss     Jones,    Miss    Tilton, 
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Beager,  Barbee,  5  minutes  each.  General  Discussion.  2 —  Teachers'  Institutes.  Supt. 
J.  W.  Graham,  20  minutes,  (a)  Should  the  work  be  done  by  the  teachers  or  by  lecturers 
or  by  both?  Some  general  directions.  Supt.  Mrs.  J.  E.  Chope,  15  minutes,  (b)  How 
to  secure  continuity  of  work  from  one  Institute  to  another.  Should  each  Institute  pro- 
gram present  one  subject  or  a  variety  of  subjects?  Supt.  P.  W.  Smith,  15  minutes,  (e) 
Local  Institutes  and  Reading  Circles.  Supt.  C.  C.  Hill,  15  minutes,  (d)  Trustees' 
meetings.  How  may  the  Superintendent  promote  them?  Supt.  J.  A.  Wagener,  15  min- 
utes. Discussion — Superintendents  Grove,  Donnelly,  Chipman,  Miss  Bagnelle,  White, 
Barker,  Miss  Poore,  5  minutes  each.     General  Discussion. 

WEDNESDAY,  May  7—  MORNING. 
1  — Course  of  Study  for  Elementary  Schools;  general  outline  and  scope;  the  Country 
Schools  chiefly  in  view.  Supt.  J.  W.  Linseott,  20  minutes,  (a)  How  may  County 
Boards  of  Education  arrange  the  course  of  study  so  as  to  adapt  it  to  different  schools  hav- 
ing from  one  to  eight  teachers  each?  Supt.  Chas.  J.  Walker,  20  minutes,  (b)  Home 
Study  and  observance  of  the  law  as  stipulated  in  Section  1665  of  the  Political  Code- 
Supt.  S.  D.  Waterman,  20  minutes.  Discussion  —  Superintendents  McLane,  Graham, 
Scott,  Wright,  Miss  Richards,  Miss  Nangle,  5  minutes  each.     General  Discussion. 

AFTERNOON 
1  —  Promotions  and  Graduation — County,  (a)  Shall  promotions  be  made  when  the 
work  is  completed  or  at  the  end  of  the  tgrm?  Supt.  Lillie  Laugenour,  10  minutes,  (b) 
How  shall  a  uniform  standard  be  secured?  Shall  fitness  for  promotion  be  left  entirely  to 
the  teacher?  Supt.  J.  H.  Strine,  15  minutes,  (c)  If  the  Graduating  Class  or  any  grade 
for  promotion  is  to  be  examined  by  the  County  Superintendent  or  County  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, how  remove  from  the  teacher  temptation  to  neglect  classes  not  so  examined?  Supt 
T.  O.  Crawford,  15  minutes,  (d)  If  promotion  be  left  entirely  to  teacher,  how  protect 
her  from  unjust  criticism  of  parents?  Supt.  Mrs.  S.  E.  Peart,  10  minutes.  Discussion — 
Superintendents  Dunn,  Imrie,  Crookshanks,  Morgan,  Gordon,  Kline,  Waters,  Grove 
Phalin,  Haycock,  5  minutes  each.     General  Discussion. 

THURSDAY,  May  7— MORNING. 
1  —  Compulsory  School  Attendance.  Supt.  J.  W.  McClymonds,  15  minutes,  (a) 
Some  difficulties  to  be  met  in  enforcing  a  school  attendance  law  in  the  country.  Supt. 
R.  H.  Dunn,  15  minutes.  Discussion — Superintendents  Webster,  Erlewine,  Russell, 
Doyle,  Miss  Williams,  Frank  Hyatt,  5  minutes  each.  General  Discussion.  2  —  Depart- 
mental work;  its  advantages  and  disadvantages.  Supt.  C.  C.  Hughes,  15  minutes. 
Discussion— Superintendents  Davidson,  Nelson,  Wilson,  Miss  Bahr,  Hohfeld,  Barr,  Cox, 
Childress,  5  minutes  each.  General  Discussion.  3  —  Educational  Notes  and  Observations 
made  during  attendance  at  National  Convention  of  Superintendents  recently  held  in 
Chicago.     Supt.  Jas.  A.  Foshay. 

THURSDAY,  May  8— AFTERNOON  and  perhaps  FRIDAY,  May  9-MORN1NG. 

1  —  Is  Consolidation  of  School  Districts  and  Transportation  of  Pupils  to  a  Central 
School  practical  in  California  at  the  present  time?  Is  it  the  remedy  for  small  attendance 
in  the  sparsely  settled  portions  of  the  State?  Supt.  Hugh  J.  Baldwin,  15  minutes.  Dis- 
cussion—Superintendents Freeman,  Crawford,  Brown,  Edwards,  Miss  Coulter,  5  minutes 
each.  2  — Important  needs  or  changes  to  be  asked  for  in  the  School  Law.  Report  of 
committee  to  whom  the  matter  is  by  this  outline  of  program  specially  referred.  (The  com- 
mittee will  have  frequent  evening  meetings  during  the  convention  and  will  receive  reso- 
lutions from  those  having  special  suggestions  to  make.)  Superintendents  McClymonds, 
Linseott,  Barr,  Furlong,  Saekett,  Webster,  Rogers,  Crookshanks,  Howard,  Chipman, 
Miss  Coulter,  McLane,  McVey,  Miss  Fox,  Miss  Persons,  Miss  Neddenriep,  Miss  Finane. 

General  Discussion. 

Final  Resolutions. 
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Editorial  Notes 


Charter  Day  at  the  University  of  California  was  made  notable  by  an  address  on 
literature  by  Bliss  Perry,  editor  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  and  a  speech  on  the  needs 
of  the  university  by  Charles  S.  Wheeler. 


The  death  or  Col.  Francis  W.  Parker  has  removed  a  forcible  worker  from  the 
educational  field.  The  educational  journals  and  prominent  schoolmasters  every- 
where speak  of  his  life  and  work  in  eulogistic  terms. 

*** 

Stjpt.  W.  C.  Doub  of  Kern  does  things.  A  committee  was  appointed  at  Monte- 
rey. January  2,  to  draft  a  plan  for  the  federation  of  the  teachers  of  the  state. 
Superintendent  Doub  was  appointed  chairman.  A  full  report  of  the  committee 
appears  in  this  issue.    It  is  worthy  the  careful  study  of  each  teacher. 

*  * 

The  Teaching  of  Number  in  the  Primary  Grades.  This  issue  of  The 
Journal  is  largely  given  up  to  the  experiences  of  teaching  number  in  the  San 
Francisco  State  Normal  School.  It  will  be  helpful  to  the  teachers,  because  it 
brings  the  normal  work  to  the  desk  in  the  rural  schoolhouse.  It  will  be  helpful 
to  the  trustees  because  it  will  prove  false  the  widely  accepted  theory  that  normal 
schools  are  conducted  entirely  on  theoretical  lines.  The  San  Francisco  Normal 
School  will  publish  as  soon  as  ready  the  following  bulletins,  which  will  be 
furnished  free  to  the  teachers  of  the  state:  "  The  Teaching  of  Arithmetic  in  In- 
termediate Grades";  "The  Teaching  of  Arithmetic  in  Higher  Grades":  "The 
Ti-aching  of  Reading  in  Primary  Grades:"  "The  Teaching  of  Geography": 
"  Method  of  Teaching  History  from  a  Biographical  Data";  "  A  System  of  Teach- 
ing Civil  Government  in  the  Grades." 
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The  Educational  Endowments  of  Cecil  Rhodes.  The  will  of  the  epoch- 
maker  Rhodes  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  documents  of  the  times.  It  proves 
that  in  spite  of  the  cold  calculating  temper  of  this  man  of  affairs,  that  he 
was  first  of  all  a  dreamer,  and  a  man  who  studied  the  ideals  of  the  human  race. 
He  has  left  nearly  thirty  millions  to  endow  scholarship  in  England's  great 
university.  Sot  a  dollar  did  he  leave  for  buildings.  He  left  his  money  for  the 
makingof  men.  He  left  the  scholarship  to  each  state  and  territory  of  the  United 
States  fifteen  hundred  dollars  per  year  each.  It  is  intended  as  a  step  in 
the  direction  of  Tennyson's  dream  of  the  federation  of  the  world.  There  will 
be  more  representatives  of  the  United  States  in  a  few  years  at  Oxford  than  there 
are  in  the  Senate  at  Washington.  There  are  those  that  will  see  in  the  plan  of 
Rhodes  a  scheme  to  Anglicize  America  and  American  institutions.  There  are 
others,  however,  who  see  in  it  the  brotherhood  of  man  based  on  the  knowledge  of 
scientific  truth.  It  is  a  patriotism  broader  than  the  boundaries  of  a  nation.  It  is 
the  patriotism  of  a  race.  A  patriotism  that  had  its  beginning  in  Bethlehem. 
Rhodes  in  his  will  makes  the  following  characteristic  suggestions  about  the  selec- 
tion of  students: 

"  In  the  selection  of  a  student  to  a  scholarship  regard  should  be  had  to,  first, 
his  literary  and  scholastic  attainments.;  second,  his  fondness  for  or  success  in 
manly  outdoor  sports,  such  as  cricket,  football,  and  the  like;  third,  bis  qualities 
of  manhood,  such  as  truth,  courage,  devotion  to  duty,  sympathy  for  and  protec- 
tion of  the  weak,  kindliness,  unselfishness  and  fellowship;  fourth,  his  exhibition 
during  school  days  of  moral  force  of  character  and  instincts  to  lead  and  take 
interest  in  his  schoolmates,  for  these  latter  attributes  will  likely  in  after  life 
guide  him  to  esteem  the  performance  of  public  duties  as  his  highest  aim." 


The  Opening  of  the  public  playground,  located  at  Seventh  and  Harrison  streets, 
was  in  itself  a  small  affair.  It  means  much,  however.  The  lack  of  playgrounds 
in  connection  with  the  schools  of  a  new  city  like  San  Francisco  proves  that 
boards  of  education  in  the  past  have  been  unwilling,  or  worse.  The  time  has 
come  when  the  life,  health,  vigor,  and  physical  well  being  of  the  child  must  be 
considered  by  school  boards.  A  director  was  approached  recently  for  an  improve- 
ment in  school  grounds,  and  he  said:  "  It  will  cost  the  city  twenty  thousand  dol- 
lars." That  is  true,  but  what  of  it,  if  the  improvement  will  be  worth  to  the 
children  one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  The  city  voted  its  millions,  and  did  it 
willingly,  to  build  a  boulevard  from  the  Panhandle  to  Van  Ness.  The  city  would 
vote  unanimously  one,  two,  or  three  millions  to  give  the  children  playgrounds. 
The  other  day  the  writer  visited  Horace  Mann  School  and  saw  the  boys  try- 
ing to  play  ball  on  a  planked  yard,  with  the  principal  doing  his  best  to  create 
vacant  space  sufficient  to  give  the  boys  a  chance.  It  was  impossible;  too  little 
space:  too  many  boys.  It  has  been  said  that  the  kindergarten  was  the  best  scheme 
in  the  world  for  educating  parents.  It  has  not  educated  the  parents  of  San  Fran- 
cisco yet.  A  few  years  ago  Dr.  F.  B.  Dresslar  of  Berkely,  advocated  the  building 
of  schoolhouses  near  the  park,  or  some  place  in  the  county  convenient  to  trans 
portation.  The  idea  was  applauded.  "Why  not  sell  the  Lincoln  school  property 
for  the  Carnegie  library,  and  build  a  school  building  where  the  children  could 
have  a  playground— a  place  to  breathe  God's  unmonopolized  pure  air?  The  exodus 
of  the  school  buildings  and  the  school  children  to  a  better  environment  is  sure  to 
come.    The  people  are  ready  for  it.    They  are  waiting  for  the  officials  to  act. 

#   * 
The  kxtral  schools  in  California  have  always  been  noted  for  the  excellent  finan- 
cial support  given  them  by  the  state.    It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  year  1902  will 
result  in  the  improvement  of  school  grounds,  careful  selection  of   teachers  and 
trustees,  and  expert  work  in  the  schoolroom. 


WESTERN  SCHOOL  NEWS. 

MEETINGS 


National  Educational  Association,  July  7 — 11, 
1902;  Minneapolis. 

California  Teachers'  Association,  Los  Ange- 
les, California;  A.  E*  Shumate,  President;  week 
of  December  29. 

The  Biennial  Convention  of  City  and  County 
Superintendents,  Fresno,  May  6th. 

The  Summer  Session  of  the  University  of 
California.  June  26  to  August  6. 

The  National  Summer  School  of  Music  under 


the  direction  of  Miss  Ada  Fleming,  Frederick 
E-  Chapman  of  Boston,  Mrs.  Sweezy  of  Berke- 
ley, and  the  Summer  School  of  Drawing  under 
the  direction  of  D.  R.  Augsburg  will  be  held 
June  30  to  July  12;  No.  2or4  Van  Ness  Avenue. 

Northern  California  Teachers'  Association, 
Redding,  November  21,  22;  E.  I,  Miller,  Presi- 
dent. 

The  Trinity  County  Institute,  May  14,  15,  16; 
Lizzie  Fox,  Superintendent. 


NOTES 


Fresno  will  vote  on  $75,000  school  bonds  April 
19th. 

The  state  of  Utah  will  adopt  text-books  on  May 
31st. 

J.  W.  Palmer  has  beenlelected  to  fill  out  the  term 
of  the  Hemet  High  School. 

The  normal  school  trustees  will  meet  at  Los 
Angeles  on  Friday,  April  11,  1902. 

Miss  Nannie  Winn  of  San  Diego  has  resigned  to 
marry  Dr.  Pattison. 

The  ladies  of  W.  R.  C.  presented  a  beautiful  flag 
to  the  Santa  Ana  High  School. 

Principals  Schwartz  and  Kierulff  of  Alameda 
visited  the  Stockton  schools  recently. 

J.  H.  Ackerman  has  been  re-nominated  for  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction  of  Oregon. 

Miss  Margaret  I.  Poore  held  a  very  interesting 
local  institute  at  Fall  River,  Shasta  County,  April 
4th  and  5th. 

The  Civic  League  of  San  Bernardino  succeeded 
in  having  March  7th  observed  thruout  the  county 
as  arbor  day. 

J.  T.  McManis,  assistant  professor  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Education  of  Stanford  University,  has  been 
awarded  a  fellowship  in  the  Chicago  University. 

Mrs.  Alexis  E.  Frye  has  gone  to  Boston  with  her 
little  daughter.  Pearl,  to  join  her  husband,  who 
is  superintending  the  publication  of  his  new 
geography. — Los  Angeles  Times. 

Professor  E-  C.  Brown,  professor  of  the  depart- 
ment of  drawing  and  painting  at  Stanford  Univer- 
sity, has  resigned,  alleging  that  his  department 
was  so  hampered  that  he  could  not  do  justice  to 
his  work. 

Prof.  W.  L-  Brown,  son  of  D.  R  Brown  of  Rincon, 
and  brother  of  Miss  A.  E.  Brown,  formerly  a  teacher 
in   our  schools,    is    winning    promotions   rapidly 


Last  year  he  was  elected  teacher  in  the  San  Bernar- 
dino High  School,  and  this  week  he  resigned  that 
position  to  accept  a  position  as  instructor  in  the 
surveying  and  engineering  department  of  the 
Polytechnic  High  School  of  San  Francisco. — Chico 
Champion. 

According  to  a  ruling  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
"United  States"  should  be  treated  as  a  plural 
nominative  and  followed  by  a  plural  verb,  as  "The 
United  States  are  a  nation,"  etc.,  but  the  majority 
of  writers  will  continue  to  say  ''The  United  States 
is,"  etc. 

Dr.  W.  F.  Colegrove,  author  of  a  text-book  on 
memory,  head  of  the  department  of  philosophy  in 
the  University  of  Washington,  attempted  to  com- 
mit suicide  by  cutting  his  throat  with  a  razor  while 
temporarily  insane.  It  is  reported  that  he  will 
recover. 

President  S.  T.  Black  of  the  State  Normal  School 
has  been  given  a  leave  of  absence.  He  will  attend 
the  inauguration  of  President  Nicholas  Murray, 
Columbia  University,  and  will  also  spend  some 
time  in  Europe.  Miss  Emma  Way  will  be  acting 
president  in  his  absence. 

President  Gilman,  in  presenting  the  degrees  of 
doctor  of  laws  honoris  causa  to  Presidents  Wheeler 
and  Jordan,  used  the  following  eulogistic  language  : 

"I  present  to  you  the  two  representatives  of 
learning  and  scholarship  in  'the  new  world  beyond 
the  new  world,'  a  Grecian  and  a  student  of  Natural 
History,  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler,  President  of 
the  University  of  California — an  idealist  worth  v  to 
represent  the  aspirations  of  Berkeley,  and  Davtd 
Starr  Jordan,  the  naturalist,  who  has  led  in  the 
organization  of  the  Stanford  University,  chiefs  of 
two  harmonious  institutions,  one  of  which  was 
founded  by  private  bounty,  the  other  by  the  muni- 
ficence of  a  prosperous  Slate ." 
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Geographical  Readers. 

"The  Wide  World."  i2mo.  Clotb.  Illustrated. 
List  price,  25  cents. 

"The  Wide  World,"  the  first  volume  of  the 
series,  gives  a  brief,  comprehensive  survey  of  child 
life  in  Japan,  Egypt,  Holland,  France,  Switzerland, 
Sweden,  South  America,  and  Alaska.  Among  the  in- 
teresting: sketches  are  "Barbarian  Babies,"  "Dining 
with  a  Mandarin,"  "  Some  Little  Egytians,"  "  A  Visit 
to  Sweden,"  "  An  Eskimo  Breakfast."  It  is  attractive 
in  binding,  convenient  in  size,  and  low  in  price.  The 
work  is  particularly  adapted  for  reading  in  the  sixth 
and  seventh  grades. 

"  Northern  Europe."  12mo.  Cloth.  122  pages.  List 
price,  26  cents. 

This  volume  is  composed  of  descriptions  and  stories 
which  portray  interestine  aspects  of  the  following  sub- 
jects: The  Faroe  Islands,  Life  in  Norway,  Scenes  in 
Holland  and  Belgium,  Studies  of  French  Life,  Life  in 
the  Alps,  and  a  Journey  down  the  Moselle. 

"Under  Sunny  Skies."  In  this  volume  are  included 
attractive  pictures  of  Spain,  Italy,  Greece,  Turkey,  Asia 
Minor,  and  Northern  Africa.  The  variety,  not  only  in 
material  but  also  in  treatment,  makes  impossible  the 
■dullness  too  often  found  in  books  of  travel,  and  will  pro- 
vide a  refreshing  change  in  routine  school  work.  (Ready 
March  30.) 

"Toward  the  Rising  Sun."  Siam,  Benares,  China, 
Korea,  Japan,  and  the  East  Indies  provide  the  sketches 
contained  in  this  volume.  The  peoples  of  the  Orient 
present  more  that  is  novel  and  interesting  to  children 
than  can  be  found  in  any  study  of  Caucasian  rao-s- 
This  volume  is  well  fitted  for  use  in  the  higher  grades 
of  the  grammar  schools.     (Ready  April  15.) 

'  Strange  Lands  Near  Home."  This  volume  consists 
of  short  articles  on  the  West  Indies,  Mexico,  and  the 
various  countries  of  South  America,— those  lands  near 
home,  with  which  many  pupils  are  strangely  unfamil- 
iar.   (Ready  May  1  ) 

An  arrangement  of  these  popular  readers  in  a  series 
of  eight  books  corresponding  to  the  grades  below  the 
high  school,  The  fundamental  idea  of  Cyr's  Readers  is 
to  make  children  familiar  with  the  works  and  person- 
ality of  the  great  English  and  American  writers,  and  to 
awaken  a  taste  for  good  literature.  Besides  the  work  of 
the  basal  authors  named  below,  each  book  contains 
choice  selections  from  other  standard  literature  for 
young  people.     Glnn  &  Co.,  publishers. 


"Schutze's  Amusing  Geography." 

Clark  University,  Worcester,  Mass.,    "1 

President's  Office.  > 

March  4,  1902.  J 

"Schutze's  Amusing  Geography"  is  something  en- 
tirely unique  and  original  and  cannot  fail  to  interest 
every  teacher  of  the  subject.  It  is  probably  better  cal- 
culated for  a  book  of  reference  and  especial  suggestions 
than  for  a  text-book  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  pupils. 
But  all  who  draw  with  chalk,  and  all  school  and  juvenile 
libraries  will  find  it  profitable.  It  brings  a  new  interest 
to  map-drawing  and,  I  should  think,  would  be  a  favorite 
with  boys  of  eleven  or  twelve,  when  they  are  hard  to 
hold. 

The  book  is  well  gotten  up  and  has  the  only  complete 
co. lection  that  I  happen  to  know  of  emblems  or  state 
flowers.  Some  of  the  drawings  are  especially  attractive, 
and  the  conundrums,  humoresques,  and  poems  are 
clever. 

G.  Stanley  Hall. 

"  Schutze's  Amusing  Geography.' 
Whitaker  &  Ray  Co.    Price,  $1.00. 

♦     ♦     ♦     ♦ 


Published  by  the 


At  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  regents  of  the  State 
University  on  March  19th  two  new  departments 
were  created  in  the  university  and  two  well-known 
Eastern  educators  elected  to  the  head  of  them. 
The  appointees  are  Prof  Adolph  C.  Miller,  now 
professor  of  finance  in  the  University  of  Chicago, 
and  Professor  Henry  Morse  Stephens,  now  profes- 
sor of  European  history  in  Cornell  University, 
Ithaca,  N  Y.  The  former  will  be  professor  of 
political  economy  and  commerce  at  a  salary  of 
$4,000  per  year,  while  the  latter  will  be  professor  of 
history  and  director  of  university  extension  at  the 
same  salary. 

During  the  month  of  April  SUNSET  LIMITED  will 
leave  San  Francisco  for  New  Orleans  every  Monday  up 
to.anrl  including  April  21st,  at  4:50  P.  M.  via  tian  Jose- 
Santa  Barbara,  Los  Angeles,  El  Paso,  San  Antonio,  and 
Houston.  Direct  connection  with  trains  for  New  York. 
Secure  full  information  from  any  Agent  Southern 
Pacific  Company. 
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Members  of  the  California  Teach- 
ers' Association. 

The  following-  names  of  members  of  the  California 
Teachers' Association  were  received  too  late  for  inser- 
tion in  the  March  number  of  the  Journal. 

A.  H.  Chamberlain,  Pasadena:  Mary  A.  Stewart, 
Redwood  City;  Mrs.  S.  E.  Peart.  Woodland;  Jonas  Sold- 
ner,  Turlock;  George  H.  Howison,  Berkeley;  Tracy  R. 
Kelley,  2214  Jones  St.,  San  Francisco;  C.  C.  Young,  2015 
Golden  Gate  Av.,  San  Francisco;  Alice  E.  Martin,  29X4 
California  St  ,  San  Francisco;  Eugenie  S.  Moll,  Sebas- 
topol;  B.  W.  Griffith,  1241  Colton  St.,  Los  Angeles;  Nel- 
lie McSweeney,  1220  Polk  St.,  San  Francisco;  Samuel  T. 
Black,  San  Diego;  Robert  A.  Le*.  33*  South  TeDth  St., 
San  Jose;  Philip  M.  Fisher,  Oakland;  J.  J.  Gallagher, 
114  Fourteenth  St.,  San  Francisco;  Alice  M  O'Connor, 
523  Hill  St.,  San  Francisco:  Ella  L.  McCarthy,  965  Lom- 
bard St.,  San  Francisco;  Charles  H.  Ham,  142  Guerrero 
St.,  San  Francisco;  William  T.  Belfrage,  15  Glen  Park, 
San  Francisco;  R.  L.  Durham,  305  Larkin  St.,  San  Fran- 
ciscO;  Arthur  L  Jordan,  431  Lombard  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco; Lily  Hohfcld,  Yreka;  Margaret  Thurston,  San 
Leandro;  Maud  Jones,  Watsouville;  EUwood  P.  Cub- 
berley,  417  West  117th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Annie  E- 
Slavan,  3557  Seventeenth  St  ,  San  Francisco;  Ella  J. 
Morton,  306  Leavenworth  St..  San  Francisco;  Edwin  D. 
Starbuck,  Stanford  University:  R.  A.  Thompson,  2517 
Washingt  n  St.,  Sau  Francisco;  E.  P.  Goodyear,  325 
Sansome  St.,  Sau  Francisco;  Mary  Brazel,  San  Jose, 
Mrs.   George   Williams,  San  Jose. 

T*     T*     *P      T* 

Mrs.  Mann,  principal  of  the  Hawthorne  School,  has 
introduced  quite  an  innovation  during  the  past  month 
She  arranged  with  Miss  Jenne  Long,  the  well-known 
teacherof  oral  expression  and  physical  culture,  to  assist 
her  teachers  in  the  classes.  The  results  have  been  most 
excellent.  It  i*  c  rtainly  as  desirable  that  the  delicate 
chords  of  the  throat  and  the  muscles  of  the  face  be 
trained,  as  well  as  the  muscles  of  the  arm.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  when  physical  culture  is  again  introduced  in  the 
schools  that  voice  culture  will  be  a  part  of  the  work. 

** 
Minor  L.  Seymour,  formerly  of  the  State  Normal 
School   of  Chico,   has    been    visiting   schools  and 
renewing  old  friendships  in  San  Diego. 

State  of  Ohio,  City  of  Toledo,  ) 
Lucas  County.  | 
Frank  J.  Cheney  makes  oath  that  he  is  the  sen- 
ior partner  of  the  firm  of  F.  J.  Cheney  &  Co.,  doing 
business  in  the  City  of  Toledo,  County  and  State  afore- 
said, and  that  said  firm  will  pay  the  sum  of  ONE  HUN- 
DRED DOLLARS  for  each  and  every  case  of  Catarrh 
that  cannot  be  cured  by  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure. 

FRANK  J.  CHENEY. 
Sworn  to  before  me  and  subscribed  in  my  presence 
this  6th  day  of  December,  A.  D.  1886. 
[sealI  A.  W.  GLEASON, 

Notary  Public. 
Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  internally  and    acts 
directlyon  the  blood  and  mucous  surfacesof  the  system. 
Send  for  testimonials,  free. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 
Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 
Sold  by  Druggists,    75c. 


Pacific  Coast  Bureau  of 
Education  rcoaTse.a!hers'flgencyon 

Recommends  superior  teachers.  Services  free 
to  school  officers.  Registration  form  mailed  to 
teachers  on  application. 

Anna  McNeill,  Manager 

31  Flood  Building,  San  Francisco. 


When  Your  Pupils 

Ask  For  Advice 

AS  TO  WHAT  TO  DO  AFTER  FINISHING 
THEIR  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  COURSE,  WHAT  DO 
YOU  SAY?  IF  YOU  ARE  RK'.ALLY  INTER- 
ESTED IN  THEIR  FUTURES,  ADVISE  .THEM 
TO  ATTEND  THE 

San  Francisco  Business  College 

YOU  CANNOT  ADVISE  UN  DERSTAND1NGLY 
UNLESS  YOU  KNOW  SOMETHING  ABOUT  US. 
WE  KNOW  THfS  SCHOOL  IS  the  best,  and 
WANT  YOU  TO  KNOW  IT.  MAY  WE  NOT 
SEND  YOU  OUR  CATALOGUE?  FREE  ON  AP- 
PLICATION. 

C.  E.  HOWARD,   Manager, 


1236  Market  Street, 


Sau  Francisco,  Cal 


THE  A.  VANDER  NAILLEN 
School  of  Practical,  Mining,  Civil,    Mechanical 

Electrical  Engineering,  Metallurgy,  Cyanide  Pro- 
cess, etc.  Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and 
Assaving.     (Incorporated  ) 

113  Fulton  St.,  one  block  West  of  City  Hall. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  825;  Bullion  and  Chlorination  Assay, 
$25;  Blowpipe  Assay,  810;  Full  Course  of  Assaying,  850. 
Prospector's  Course,  $15.  Established  1864  Open  all 
year.     fl^Send  for  Catalog. 


facifio  Teachers'  Agency 


I ,  filled  the  best  vacancies  in  the 

A-    PACIFIC    NORTHWEST    in    1901.      Operates  in 
Washington,  Oregon,  Idaho,  and   Montana.      Fills 
all  classes  of  vacancies.    For  1902  manual  and  registra- 
tion blank,  address  the  Manager,        R.  W-  BRINTNALL, 
3774  Brooklyn  Avenue,  Seattle.  Wash 

^a^aUamc    Columbia    University  —  New    York 
CvttVl/vl  ^    City.—   Fellowships    and     Scholarships 

«    II  amounting  to  fBOOO  annually.     Degree  of 

l^OBICCIv  B-S.  granted  on  completion  of  two-year 
™  Collegiate  Course  followed  by  two  years' 
course  leading  to  the  Bachelor's  Diploma  in  Secondary 
Teaching.  Elementary  Teaching,  Kindergarten,  Fine 
Arts.  Domestic  Art,  Domestic  Science,  Music  or  Manual 
Training.  Graduate  courses  of  one  and  two  years,  re- 
spectively," leading  to  the  Mast^s  and  Doctor's  Di- 
plomas, or  to  the  degrees  of  A.  M.  and  Ph.D.  Catalogues 
on  applicatiou  to  Secretary. 

JAMES  E.  RUSSELL.  PH.D.,  Dean, 


BOOK  REVIEWS 


The  American  Book  Co.  has  issued  "Smith's  Ele- 
mentary Calculus."     Price  $1.25. 

D.  C.  Healh  &  Co.  have  issued  Fulda's  "Der 
Talisman,"  edited  by  Prellyman. 

H.  K.  Smith  has  prepared  and  A.  Flanagan  Co. 
publish  "  220  Lessons  in  Spelling-  and  Construc- 
tion.''    It  is  a  book  worthy  careful  study. 

"Ten  Common  Trees''  is  an  interesting  book  by 
Susan  Stokes  of  Salt  Lake  City.  It  is  published  by 
the  American  Book  Co.     Price  60  cents. 

The  American  Book  Co.  has  issued  "Navigation 
and  Nautical  Astronomy"  by  Eugene  L-  Richards, 
M.  A.     Price  75  cents. 

The  American  Rook  Co.  has  issued  "A  Text-Book 
of  Psychology"  by  Daniel  Putnam.  The  present 
work  gives  caieful  consideration  to  the  modifica- 
tion of  psychological  thought  of  recent  years. 

D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  have  issued  "Reading,"  a 
manual  for  teachers,  by  May  E.  Laing  of  the  Os- 
wego Normal  School.  It  is  full  of  common  sense 
treatment  of  the  subject. 

"Tuscan  Sculpture''  by  Estelle  Hurll  is  the  latest 
volumne  in  the  Riverside  Art  Series,  published  by 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  It  is  a  collection  of  pic- 
tures with  introduction  and  interpretation .  The 
work  is  well  done. 

The  University  of  Chicago  Press  has  issued 
"Cours  De  I^angue  Francaise  par  Maxime  Ingres." 
The  book  has  an  exhaustive  introduction  and  is 
divided  into  four  parts:  the  vocabulary,  memory, 
grammar,  and  literature. 

"Jean  Mitchell's  School"  by  A.  W.  Wray.  Public 
School  Publishing  Co.,  is  an  interesting  addition  to 
school  literature.  It  is  handsomely  illustrated. 
The  story  told  is  unique  and  interesting  It  will 
rank  with  the  "Hoosier  Schoolmaster"  and  ''Evo- 
lution of  Dodd."  It  is  full  of  cheer  and  inspiration 
for  the  teacher. 

"Educational  Foundations  of  Trade  and  Indus- 
try" by  Fabian  Ware  is  the  latest  addition  to  the 
International  Educational  Series.  This  book,  writ- 
ten by  the  celebrated  English  scholar,  treats  of  the 
fouMdations  of  trade  and  industry.  The  author 
draws  on  America,  Germany,  France,  and  England 
for  his  information.  It  is  a  book  that  will  find  a 
place  in  every  schoolmaster's  library. 


SCHOOL  SOUVENIRS 

Printed  in  violet  ink  on  satin-finish  white  cards,  size 
3x5>-4  inches,  with  handsome  border.  First  card'.con- 
tains  an  appropriate  design  or  photo,  of  teacher,  name 
of  school,  place,  term,  and  name  of  teacher  and  officers; 
second  contains  names  of  all  pupils.  Cards  are  fastened 
together  with  silk  cord.  A  beautiful  gift  from  teacher 
to  pupil.     Samples  and  prices  on  request. 

COLLIER  PUBLISHING    CO. 

2486a  Post  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal 

SCHOOL  FOR  CURE  OF 

STflflMERINQ  (EDUCATIONAL, 

Guaranteed  cure  with  full  course.  No  failures.  1538 
Market  Street,  San  Francisco.    Se?id  for  circulars. 


"How  to  Teach  Reading  and  Composition"  by 
J.J.  Burns,  the  well-known  schoolmaster,  has  been 
issued  by  the  American  Book  Co. 

The  simplest  remedy  for  indigestion,  constipa- 
tion, biliousness  and  the  many  ailments  arising 
from  a  disordered  stomach,  liver  or  bowels  is  Ri- 
pans  Tabules  They  have  accomplished  wonders, 
and  their  timely  aid  removes  the  necessity  of  call- 
ing a  physician  for  the  many  little  ills  that  beset 
mankind.  They  go  straight  to  the  seat  of  the 
trouble,  relieve  the  distress,  cleanse  and  cure  the 
affected  parts,  and  give  the  system  a  general  toning 
up. 


LI 


Books  of  all  Descriptions  New  and  Second  Hand 

SCHOOL  BOOKS  A  SPECIALTY. 

Tel.  Folsom  3081.    Libraries  Purchased  in  their  Entirety 

1527  Market  St.,  opp.  Van  Ness  Ave. 

Cunningham,  Cnrtiss  &  Welch 

Wholesale  Dealers  in 


chool  Books 
School  Library  Books 


♦        C  chool  Stationer  and 
O chool  Supplies 

Pacific  Coast  Depository  for  the  Educa- 
tional Publications  of  Messrs.  Ginn  &-Co., 

O.  C.  Heath  &-  Co.,  The  Macmillan  Co., 
Silver,  (Burdett  &■  Co.,  Thos.  (R.  Skewell 
&  Co.,  Allyn  §r  'Bacon,  Williams  &■ 
'Rogers,  Sibley  &■  (Ducker,  Longmans, 
Green  &■  Co.,  (B.  H.  Sanborn  &■  Co.,  The 
Morse  Co., Scott,  Foresman  &•  Co.,  Public 
School  'Publishing  Co.,  'Raub  &•  Co., 
Maynard,  Merrill  &-  Co.,  and  Selling 
A  gents  for  all  the  other  publishers. 
A  Complete  line  of  School  Library  (Books. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 
319-325    SansomeSt.     -     San   Francisco 

Telephone    Black   4-791 

McNevin's   Navigation  School 

ESTABLISHED  1875 

No.   5    Market    St.,    and     No.    6   East  St. 

Formerly  at  404  and  406  Eeale  St.,  San  Francisco 

EDMUND    H.    and    ALFRED    D.    NEVIN,    Principals. 

Candidates   carefully  prepared   for  examination  for  U.  S- 

License  for  STEAM   and   SAIL 

Use  of  all  Nautical   Instruments   and   New  Appliances 

for  determining  the   Deviation  of  the  compass 

practically  laught  and  illustrated 

Ship's  Compasses  Adjusted... 

.Private  Lessons  if  required        Terms  Reasonable^ 
Open  daily  from  9.30  &.M.  to  5  p.m.  Evenings,  7  to  9  p.5il>- 
Reference:   The  Western  Journal  of  Education 


Drawing  in  the  San  Francisco  Schools 

Editor  Western  Journal  of  Education 

Dear  Sir:—  During:  my  recent  visit  in  California  I 
was  much  impressed  by  what  I  heard  aud  saw  touching- 
the  method  of  teaching  drawing  used  in  the  San  Fran- 
cisco schools.  They  seem  to  me  to  be  of  the  best.  I 
especially  commend  the  habit  of  letting-  the  very  young- 
est pupils  work  in  colors  without  first  going  thru  the 
tedious  process  of  mastering  form,  which  was  once 
thought  to  be  indispensable.  It  is  found  that  accuracy 
in  form  itself  is  usually  best  acquired  by  taking  up  color 
work  first,  as  color  interests  all  children,  aud  this,  at 
the  outset,  is  the  main  thing.  Eagerly  trying  to  repro- 
duce the  color-beauty  in  objects,  the  tyros  are  impelled 
to  wrestle  with  the  difficulties  of  form  until  these,  too, 
at  last  are  overcome.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you  begin 
with  the  discipline  of  lines,  curves,  angles,  and  so  on, 
unless  the  pupil  has  genius  or  far  more  than  ordinary 
persistence,  he  grows  weary  of  the  study  before  any 
proficiency  of  any  kind  has  been  acquired. 

E.  Benj.  Andrews. 


SANTA  FE 


Heald's  Business  College 

24    POST   ST.,        -        SAN  FRANCISCO 

Is  a  national,  international,  metropolitan  and 
cosmopolitan  institution.  Nearly  1,000  pupils 
enrolled  last  year.  There  were  represented  in 
the  student  body  last  year  53  coun'ies  of  Cali- 
fornia, 17  Stales  and  Territories,  and  7  foreign 
countries.  18.000  graduates  now  successfully 
applying  their  knowledge  Nearly  3U0graduates 
placed  in  positions  last  year.  2a  tedchers.  65 
typewriting  machines  in  the  typing  depart- 
ment. 

Open  the  entire  year,  day  and  evening. 

Individual  instruction. 

Write  for  80=page  illustrated  cat- 
alogue. 


WM.  C.  HASSLER,  M.D. 

PHYSICIAN  *  and  *  SURGEON, 

ice.  138  Powell  Street.  Residence. 

„uts:  1  to  3  and  7  to  8  p.  m.    725  Laguna  St.nr.  Grove 
relepboue  Bush  22.  Telephone  Steiner    771, 


Only  line  with  its  own  tracks  from 

San  ♦  Francisco  ♦  to  ♦  Chicago 

Trains  as  follows: 

7:20  A.  M.  DAILY     IS    BAKERSFIELD 
'  LOCAL, 

Stopping  at  all  points  in  San  Joaquin  Valley 

9:00  A.M.  DAILY 

SAN  FRANCISCO  to  CHICAGO. 
Is  the  CALIFORNIA  LIMITED  carrying-  Palace 
Sleeping-  ears  and  Dining  cars  through  to 
Chicago  in  75  hours.  Chair  car  runs  to 
Bakersfield  for  accommodation  of  local  first- 
class  passengers. 

4:20  P.  M.  DAILY  TRAIFNRESN0  L0CAL 

Via  Point  Richmond,  San  Pablo,  Pinole, 
Muir,  Antioch,  and  Stockton. 

8:00  P.  M.  DAILY     0VERLANeDxpress. 

Through  Pa'ace  and  Tourist  Sleepers  and 
Free  Reclining-  Chair  Gars  to  Chicago.  Also 
Palace  Sleeping  Car  which  is  cut  out  at 
Fresno. 

Best  of  service  between  all  points  in  San 
Joaquin  valley. 

Personally  conducted  Excursions  through 
to  Chicago,  Boston  and  intermediate  points 
Mondays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays. 

Get  full  information  at  641  Market  street 
and  at 

Ticket  Office  at  Ferry  Depot  Foot  of  Market  Street. 


JOSEPH  6ILL0TTS 


STEEL  PENS. 

MOST   PERFECT   OF  PEWS. 

Fcr  School  work  of  all  sorts: 

604  E.  F.,  404,  303,  001  E.  F.,  351, 
and  1047  ( Mulliscript)'. 

For  the  Modern  Vertical  Writing: 

1045  ( Vertlcular),  1040  ( Vertigraphy  \  T  / 
and  1047  (Multiscript),  also  the  latest  \  / 
Numbers-1005,  1066,  1007.  f 

Accelerated  progress  Is  a  saving  of  time;  Gillott's 
pens  pay  for  themselves  by  the  time  they  save. 

MOST  DURABLE.        MOST  ECONOMIC. 
'0SEPH  SILLOTT  4  SONS,  91  John  Street,  Hew  Yorit 
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The   National  Summer   School  |of 
Music 

Arrangements  have  been  completed  for  a  national 
summer  school  of  music  in  San  Francisco,  Cat. 
from  June  30th  to  July  12th.  The  sessions  will  be 
held  in  Miss  Wests'  School  for  Girls,  2014  Van  Ness 
Avenue.  Miss  Ada  Fleming  of  Chicago,  Mr.  F.  E. 
Chapman  of  Boston,  and  Mrs.  Sweezy  of  Berkeley 
will  have  direct  charge  of  the  school.  Every  super- 
visor of  music  and  everyone  desiring  to  be  a  super 
visor  of  music  and  teachers  who  are  required  to 
teach  music  should  avail  themselves  of  this  oppor- 
tunity. Jt  is  the  first  attempt  to  establish  a  school 
of  this  kind  on  the  coast.  'I  here  will  undoubtedly 
be  a  large  attendance.  D.  R.  Augsburg  will  have 
a  two  weeks'  course  in  drawing  in  connection  witli 
the  summer  school.  Teachers  should  write  to  S.  C. 
Smith  of  Ginn  &  Co.,  325  Sansome  St.,  for  a  copy 
of  the  very  neat  and  attractive  catalog.  It  is  the 
neatest  of  the  kind  ever  issued. 


Professor  Frederic  Burk  .president  of  the  San 
Francisco  State  Normal  School,  spoke  before  the 
Parlor  Lecture  Club  at  its  meeting  one  afternoon 
recently  on  the  subject,  "The  Conflict  of  the  New 
and  the  Old  Education."  The  attendance  was  very 
large  and  the  lecture  was  very  interesting. 

Miss  Hatch,  chairman  of  the  educational  depart- 
ment of  the  club,  presided.  Previous  to  the  pro- 
fessor's address  Miss  Mallory  rendered  two  songs, 
being  accompanied  by  Miss  Anderson.  Then  Pro- 
fessor Burk  was  introduced  by  Miss  Hatch.  The 
professor  is  a  very  entertaining  talker,  having  a 
smooth,  easy  style  of  delivery  and  interspersing 
his  logic  with  humorous  but  pertinent  stories  and 
anecdotes. — Fresno  Republican. 
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THE  PLACE  OF  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  IN  THE  STATE 
SCHOOL  SYSTEM 


PREPARATORY  OR  FINISHING? 

CHARLES  C.  VAN  LIEW 

T  does  not  always  follow  that  a  given  part  of  our  state  educational  system  is 
i-m-  jjr  out  of  joint  with  the  times  or  in  need  of  repairs  because  it  frequently  be- 
:  I  w      comes  a  subject  of  controversy.     Such  controversies  are  becoming  more  and 

—  more  an  expression  of  the  general  spirit 'of  progress  among  social  institutions. 

But  there  is  no  institutional  progress  which  does  not  preserve  a  healthful 
balance  between  conservative  and  radical  forces,  insuring  at  once  stability 
and  vitality  amid  shifting  scenes  and  conditions.  This  is  preeminently  true  of  an  educa- 
tional institution  which  is  supposed  to  reflect  both  the  persistent  type-features  and  the 
progressiveness  of  society ;  and  every  controversial  discussion  touching  such  an  institution 
may  arise,  indeed,  should  arise,  just  as  readily  from  the  conservative  as  from  the  radical 
attitude  of  mind.  The  discussion  of  the  present  theme,  "The  Place  of  the  High  School 
in  the  State  School  System,"  involves  just  such  a  cooperation  of  mental  attitudes. 
Any  part  of  an  educational  system  must»  give  some  guarantee  of  its  highest  efficiency  in 
both  stability  and  progressive  vitality;  for  these  qualities  are  vital  to  the  society  of  which 
it  is  a  characteristic  expression  as  well  as  means  of  self-preservation.  In  the  highest 
sense,  then,  our  theme  becomes  "The  Place  of  the  High  School,  not  in  the  State  School 
System,"  but  rather  "In  the  Social  Order  of  the  State,"  and  the  true  purpose  and  function 
of  secondary  education  become  our  most  immediate  concern. 

Some  unanimity  of  opinion  as  to  the  real  purpose  of  secondary  education  must  lie 
back  of  all  well-directed  efforts  to  readjust  secondary  school  work  in  a  state  school  system. 
Indeed,  all  our  present  differing  views  as  to  the  right  or  wrong  of  practice  are  probably 
traceable  to  lack  of  harmony  among  us  on  this  vital  point.  Let  our  first  inquiry,  then,  be 
that  of  the  proper  function  of  the  high  school. 

This  function  may  be  discussed  from  the  view-point  (1)  of  youth  itself,  i.  e.,  of  the 
subjective  conditions  vital  and  peculiar  to  secondary  work,  (2)  of  the  social  whole,  whose 
nature  and  needs  help  to  create  and  maintain  this  part  of  the  educational  system  as  every 
other,  and  (3)  of  higher  education  and  the  university,  which  represents  peculiarly  the 
culminating  intellectual  force  and,  today,  the  center  of  creative  energy  in  society.  It  is 
evident  that  each  of  these  three  determinants  of  secondary  education  will  have  its  special 
contribution  to  make  to  the  final  constitution  of  the  high  school.  But  it  is  equally 
evident  that  all  of  them  can  so  contribute  only  when  they  are  made  to  harmonize. 

From  the  standpoint  of  adolescence  it  should  be  one  of  the  functions  of  secondary 
education  to  call  into  activity  as  much  of  the  promise  of  this  age  as  possible.  Until  in 
very  recent  years  the  dogma  of  so-called  "formal  discipline,"  the  theory  that  any  one 
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peculiarly  endowed  branch  of  instruction,  intensively  pursued,  could  cultivate  a  general 
mental  poweiveomprehending  the  entire  gamut  of  intellectual  capacities  has  stood  obsti- 
nately in  the  way  of  making  the  secondary  curriculum  a  sympathetic  approach  to  the  real 
life  of  youth.  But  the  theory  of  general  mental  discipline  is  pure  assumption,  and,  as 
defended  in  the  past,  rests  upon  no  foundation  of  facts  whatever;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  great  many  facts,  systematically  treated,  disprove  it.  It  will  suffice  our  present 
purpose  to  note  that  such  a  theory  is  always  self-sufficient.  It  relieves  the  educator  at 
once  of  a  great  many  burdensome  problems,  among  them  those  of  the  real  cultural  and 
practical  value  of  his  materials,  of  the  response  to  inherent  capacities,  of  the  matter  of 
vitalizing  and  disciplining  special  powers,  and  finally  of  the  social  fitness  of  his  products. 
Its  reaction  upon  the  curriculum  of  secondary  education,  therefore,  is  inevitably  narrow- 
ing and  in  the  direction  of  forced  and  unsympathetic  training ;  its  virtue  is  that  rather 
negative  one  of  securing  thoro  drill  in  a  few  lines  without  any  regard  for  the  usefulness 
of  those  lines  whatever.  The  theory  has  never  been  quite  logically  applied,  however;  it 
could  not  be.  Yet  it  has  served  admirably  in  the  past  as  a  defense  for  a  narrow  curricu- 
lum and  the  very  great  over  emphasis  of  some  branches.  We  have  already  broken  in 
part  with  the  hold  of  this  dogma  upon  practice;  and  what  we  now  need  is  complete  free- 
dom from  a  view  which  tends  to  obscure  at  once  both  those  peculiar  and  vital  forces  of 
youth  upon  which  efficient  educational  work  must  rely,  and  the  highest  utility  of  culture. 
There  is  one  thing  which  can  save  to  the  adolescent  the  value  of  the  many  special 
promises  which  his  nature  makes  for  an  expansive  and  many-sided  character,  and  that  is 
more  or  less  special  attention  to  each  promise. 

Secondary  education  deals  with  a  period  of  development  and  character-building  in 
which  heart  culture,  thru  the  exercise,  control,  and  refinement  of  native  impulses,  be- 
comes more  vital  than  at  any  other  time  of  life.  As  we  shall  see  later,  it  is,  furthermore, 
the  period  most  responsive  to  the  demands  of  the  social  whole.  In  its  physical  reinforce- 
ment or  rebirth,  in  its  heightened  sensibilities  and  the  consequent  sensitiveness  to 
esthetic  effects,  in  its  strong  tendencies  to  creative  and  productive  activity,  the  capacity 
for  sweeping  and  lofty  idealization,  and  the  storm  and  stress  of  emotional  life,  measuring 
often  the  gamut  from  the  most  enthusiastic  and  exalted  to  the  most  depressed  and  de- 
spondent tones,  in  the  manifest  practical  interest  in  moral,  social,  religious,  and  philoso- 
phic principles  and  conceptions,  which  mark  the  first  real  bloom  of  the  higher  intellectual 
life  and  the  first  strong  effort  at  self-conscious  expression  of  personality,  we  find  the 
powers  for  growth  peculiar  to  youth.  Such  is  the  stuff,  such  the  forces  which  make  for 
human  character.  If  any  reconstruction  of  the  work  of  secondary  education  be  ever 
imperative,  let  us  pray  that  it  be  undertaken  with  a  new  consecration  to  the  problems  of 
human  character  which  youth  presents  in  its  own  nature ;  for  no  age  presents  so  great 
force,  variety,  and  plasticity  of  material.  Here,  in  secondary  education,  if  anywhere,  is 
the  golden  opportunity  of  education. 

More  specific  suggestions  as  to  what  culture  materials  will  best  meet  the  capacities  of 
youth  for  character  development  we  leave  to  the  discussion  of  the  high  school  from  the 
view-point  of  the  social  whole.  But  there  is  one  other  subjective  factor  which  must 
influence  our  conception  of  the  function  of  the  secondary  school ;  it  is  the  tendency  to 
individual  variation,  which  in  adolescence  becomes  prominent  enough  to  be  vital  to  edu- 
cation and  to  demand  some  recognition  of  the  principles  of  specialization  and  election. 

There  are  certain  individuals  among  youth  who  do  not  come  readily  or  early  to  any 
self-knowledge  either  sufficiently  emphatic  or  definite  to  furnish  a  basis  of  judgment  as 
to  their  own  special  bent  in  life,  and  who,  at  fhe  same  time,  therefore,  cannot  be  recog- 
nized by  their  teachers  as  peculiarly  endowed  for  a  special  vocation.  On  the  contrary, 
there  are  among  them  many  who  evince  a  decided  propensity  to  experiment  with  a  variety 
of  interests,  changing,  either  at  home  or  in  school,  now  to  this,  now  to  that  fad.  I 
believe  that  this  propensity  is  not  an  altogether  undesirable  one.  If  education  would 
give  it  some  conscious  and  guided  opportunity  for  exercise,  I  am  inclined  to  the  belief 
that  the  self-knowledge  which  is  so  needful  in  the  exercise  of  the  higher  social  being  and 
which  secondary  education  should  make  for,  would  result.     The  student  would  run  no 
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danger  of  incurring  either  vacillation  or  superficiality  of  character,  if  the  opportunity  to 
specialize  and  the  method  by  which  it  should  be  carried  out  were  both  limited  and  eon- 
trolled  by  the  organization  of  the  school .  There  would  still  be  certain  fundamental  and 
persistent  features,  each  course  representing,  first  and  above  all,  a  field  of  sufficient 
breadth  and  universality  of  interest  to  introduce  the  youth  to  the  typical  spirit  and  some 
of  the  characteristic  culture  of  his  age,  race,  people,  and  community.  And  such  culture 
should  aim  broadly  at  the  common  stock  in  trade.  But  as  secondary  to  this  funda- 
mentally social  cast,  the  secondary  curriculum  should  make  specialization  for  the  above 
end  an  incidental  aim. 

Again,  some  students  have  just  that  self-knowledge  as  to  decided  bent  and  life  inter- 
ests which  we  find  lacking  in  others.  The  wants  of  this  class  should  be  met  freely  thru 
such  limited  semi-vocational  specialization  as  a  possible  large  variety  of  courses  could 
offer,  each  course  preserving  its  touch  with  the  common  cultural  aim  of  all  secondary 
education. 

Limited  opportunity  to  elect,  therefore,  would  cover  both  of  the  above  needs,  i.  e., 
tentative  and  experimental  specialization  and  persistent  and  semi-vocational  specializa- 
tion, and  still  prevent  superficiality  and  vacillation  in  the  one  case  and  narrowness  thru 
too  early  specialization  in  the  other;  for  the  required  work  in  any  course  would  maintain 
substance,  stability,  and  balance.  In  any  event  there  should  be  some  limited  recognition 
of  the  principles  of  specialization  and  election. 

Our  discussion  of  the  real  end  of  secondary  training  has  already  of  necessity  implied 
somewhat  of  the  view-point  of  the  social  whole  in  shaping  secondary  education.  In  spite 
of  the  emphasis  which  has  been  given  thus  far  to  the  idea  that  one  aim  of  secondary 
training  is  implicit  in  the  nature  of  youth  itself,  I  believe  that  the  social  aim  of  the  high 
school  must  rank  beside  it.  We  should  not  be  unmindful  of  that  which  President  Jordan 
has  so  often  and  so  well  emphasized :  the  great  desideratum  in  all  education  whatsoever 
is  the  teacher ;  as  a  living  educative  force,  the  course  or  the  subject  elected  can  never 
rank  with  the  teacher.  Still  there  is  no  such  thing  as  proceeding  with  the  formulation  of 
a  curriculum,  except  in  the  impersonal  sense ;  and  no  recognition  of  the  worth  of  person- 
ality in  education  can  wholly  obliterate  the  fact  that,  given  a  number  of  personally  for- 
cible and  inspiring  teachers,  the  problem  of  choice  among  branches  still  remains,  and 
that  that  choice  in  the  future  must  be  determined  by  the  power  of  the  subject  for  render- 
ing the  individual  socially  fit.  After  all  has  been  said  as  to  the  common  and  fundamen- 
tal traits  of  youth,  we  must  remember  that  its  most  striking  trait  is  a  plasticity  to 
accessory  and  adaptive  training  unsurpassed  by  any  other  time  of  life.  It  is  an  eminently 
fitting  principle  of  human  growth,  one  abundantly  illustrated,  furthermore,  in  the  history 
of  education,  that  the  age  preceding  and  devoted  to  maturity  of  manhood  and  womanhood 
should  also  be  most  amenable  to  needful  adaptation  to  that  social  order  in  which  men  and 
women  must  live.  I  do  not  believe,  therefore,  that  the  high  school  can  be  regarded  as 
primarily  either  strictly  preparatory  or  strictly  finishing,  as  implied  in  the  statement  of 
our  theme.  It  is,  rather,  broadly  adaptive,  and  in  the  direction  of  the  social  whole;  the 
place  of  the  high  school  should  be  so  regarded  in  the  state  school  system.  This  concep- 
tion, however  does  not  exclude,  on  the  contrary  it  includes,  the  operation  of  this  socially 
adaptive  function  in  the  direction  of  higher  education,  and  the  university  becomes  one, 
but  only  one  of  the  social  forces  directly  shaping  secondary  education. 

The  greatest  impetus  to  secondary  training  is  to  come  in  the  future  from  the  more 
immediate  demands  of  society,  citizenship,  and  life  in  a  high  and  rapidly  shifting  civili- 
zation. These  are  all  complex  conditions  touching  the  very  life  of  the  high  school 
directly,  phases  of  the  immediate  and,  to  a  very  great  extent,  the  personal  environment 
of  the  youth  during  his  high  school  career;  and  they  demand  a  general  intelligence  on 
matters  of  citizenship,  a  breadth  of  information  on  the  mechanical  and  physical  features 
of  environment,  a  skill  and  a  character  which  elementary  education  will  soon  be  unable 
to  meet  for  the  average  man.  The  educational  institution  which  is  coming  to  stand 
closest  to  the  people,  at  least  so  far  as  combined  breadth  of  contact,  adaptive  power,  and 
intimate  touch  with  the  ambitious  spirit  and  ideals  of  this  democracy  and  civilization  are 
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concerned,  is  the  American  high  school,  the  so-called  People's  College.  The  moment 
we  grasp  the  full  meaning  of  this  closeness  and  vitality  of  the  relationship  which  the  high 
school  seeks  to  establish  between  youth  and  society,  that  moment  we  become  easily  pro- 
phetic of  the  educational  future.  Is  it  not  apparent  that,  except  so  far  as  a  limited  con- 
trol over  the  old  time  facilities  is  concerned,  elementary  education  cannot  cope  in  any 
vital  sense  with  the  great  educational  problem  of  social  adaptation;  that,  furthermore, 
the  high  school  of  each  community  must  become  for  such  community  its  best  expression 
of  a  refined  and  expanded  civic,  social,  industrial,  and  cultural  consciousness'?  A  part  of 
its  forces  in  this  regard  will  be  due  to  the  fact  of  its  more  immediate  physical  presence, 
and,  hence,  of  its  more  local  and  democratic  administration. 

In  the  light  of  what  has  already  been  said ,  then,  the  interests  of  society  and  the  in  - 
terests  of  youth  (sometimes  the  former,  sometimes  the  latter,  usually  both)  call  for  an 
emphasis  in  secondary  education  of  vigorous  and  systematic  physical  training  for  the  sake 
of  its  moral,  esthetic,  and  physical  effects;  of  art,  including  music  and  the  graphic  arts, 
for  the  sake  of  the  refining  and  controlling  reaction  upon  the  religious,  sexual,  and  emo- 
tional life,  and  of  the  higher  social  fitness  they  involve ;  of  manual  training  for  the 
adaptation  of  the  creative  and  productive  thirst  of  youth  to  the  prominent  mechanical 
consciousness  of  modern  society  (we  have  overlooked  in  our  high  school  almost  entirely 
the  tremenduous  training  value  of  mechanical  occupations) ;  of  literature  for  its  esthetic 
and  ethical  culture,  its  response  to  the  emotional  and  idealizing  life,  its  revelation  of  the 
best  heart  and  philosophy  aud  religion  of  the  race ;  of  historic  studies  for  their  sympa- 
thetic response  to  the  social  interests  and  activities  of  the  adolescent  and  for  their  civic, 
economic,  and  sociological  interpretations;  of  natural  science  for  its  sympathetic  touch 
with  the  intellectual  interests  of  youth,  its  superior  discipline,  its  place  in  all  modern 
thought,  and  its  tremendous  vitality  in  all  modern  human  activity ;  of  mathematics  and 
language  for  their  high  disciplinary  value  and  great  utility. 

The  control  of  this  material  by  any  high  school  implies,  of  course,  a  reasonable  but 
limited  variety  of  courses.  If  the  argument  thus  far  advanced  has  any  validity,  the  right 
of  every  high  school  must  be  conceded  to  establish,  side  by  side  with  the  courses  already 
commonly  existing,  additional  courses  in  manual  training,  art,  and  science,  and,  in  a 
liberal  sense,  even  commercial  courses  (not  business  courses,  for  this  term  is  too  vaguely 
expansive  to  serve  our  present  needs).  All  courses  should  be  rendered  still  further 
flexible  by  the  privilege  of  guided  election. 

In  the  constitution  of  a  course  of  work  for  any  one  student  some  work,  i.  e.,  certain 
constants,  should  be  required  in  all  lines  fundamental  to  the  nature  of  youth  and  to  society, 
and  much  should  be  required  in  a  few  lines.  Hence,  its  aim  becomes,  first,  broadly 
adaptive;  second  also  preparatory  for  higher  specialization  and  vocational  training.  If 
the  differentiation  of  courses  is  limited  by  local  financial  conditions  or  the  youth  and 
immaturity  of  the  school,  an  intelligent  liberal  conception  of  local  needs  should  be  given 
first  place  in  determining  the  curriculum  (As  a  matter  of  fact,  tradition  determines  the 
first  east  of  a  vast  majority  of  the  curricula  arranged  for  newly  established  high  schools, 
e.g.,  classics  take  precedence,  while  more  vital  branches,  from  the  adaptive  view-point, 
limp  along  in  disguise,  as  pseudo-science,  pseudo- history,  etc.)  The  slow  growth  of 
many  high  schools  is,  I  believe,  attributable  to  their  aloofness  from  local  interests  and 
life,  even  tho  such  interests  and  life  be  most  highly  and  intelligently  conceived.  Such 
is  the  more  likely  to  be  the  result  whenever  the  establishment  and  organization  of  a  high 
school  is  dominated  by  the  idea  that  its  reputation  depends  upon  being  accredited.  We 
are  brought  now  to  the  consideration  of  the  third  force  shaping  the  function  of  secondary 
education,  higher  education,  and  the  university. 

Our  discussion  thus  far  has  already  implied-  that  an  important  secondary  function  of 
the  high  school  is  to  prepare  for  the  university.  What  we  are  called  upon  to  seek  agree- 
ment in,  is  (1)  whether  this  should  be  the  chief  and  dominant  function,  (2)  under  what 
conditions  entrance  from  the  high  school  to  the  university  should  obtain.  The  position 
which  a  university  takes  upon  either  of  these  questions  must  effect  vitally  the  constitu- 
tion of  secondary  education,  especially  wherever  the  university  career  has  been  tradition- 
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ally,  tho  erroneously,  regarded  as  almost  the  sole  and  logical  outcome  of  the  high  school 
career.  One  might  expect  from  university  sources  the  most  liberal  and  intelligent  view 
of  the  real  function  of  secondary  training ;  yet  I  fear  that  either  a  certain  narrowness  or 
excessive  conservatism  in  university  views  upon  secondary  education  has,  at  times,  been 
accountable  for  the  inability  of  the  high  school  to  reach  locally,  with  highly  adaptive  and 
cultural  opportunities,  many  who  should  be  so  reached.  It  ought  not  to  be  necessary  for 
any  high  school  in  this  state  to  suffer  for  support ;  it  would  not  suffer  for  lack  of  support 
if  the  sustaining  community  could  become  conscious  of  their  own  needs;  they  might 
realize  these  needs,  i.  e.,  their  own  more  liberal  demands  for  a  secondary  school,  if  its  ' 
fun'ction  had  been  interpreted  to  them  with  less  exclusiveness  and  conservatism. 

At  this  point  in  our  discussion  we  should  register  another  protest  against  the  right  of 
any  one  subject  represented  in  the  university  curriculum  to  dominate  secondary  curricula. 
The  right  of  all  subjects  which  are  essential  to  secondary  education  in  aiding  the  develop- 
ment of  youth  into  its  greatest  social  fitness  to  a  place  in  the  high  school  cannot  be  eon- 
tested.  But  the  right  of  any  one  subject  or  group  of  subjects,  as  classic  languages,  to 
furnish  the  conditio  sine  qua  non  of  all  or  nearly  all  courses  and  to  make  heavy  draughts 
upon  the  energy  and  time  of  the  student,  regardless  of  its  fitness  to  either  his  present  or 
future  purposes,  should,  with  the  possible  exception  of  English,  be  contested.  Even 
formal  instruction  in  English  should  be  no  exception  to  the  challenge,  where  reasonably 
practical  facility  and  skill  in  the  use  of  the  mother  tongue  have  been  acquired.  As  the 
medium  of  exchange  in  all  subjects,  however,  the  mother  tongue  must  be  regarded  as  a 
vital  element  in  all  courses.  In  general,  then,  there  shonld  be  no  one  subject  or,  at  least, 
group  of  subjects  regarded  as  of  greater  worth  in  secondary  training  than  another,  except 
as  it  represents  some  line  of  election  or  specialization  as  already  discussed .  As  already 
stated,  there  should  be  something  in  many  lines,  and  much,  both  as  to  quality  and  quan- 
tity, in  a  few  lines;  but  the  choice  in  the  latter  regard  should  be  free  from  the  claim,  or 
the  tendency  to  a  claim,  of  any  branch  to  universal  recognition. 

Here  again  the  exclusive  conception  of  the  high  school  as  a  preparatory  school  seems 
still  to  dominate  the  situation.  The  strongest  influence  in  this  regard  is  exercised  by  the 
university ;  university  influence,  as  expressed  in  an  accredited  system,  seems  to  have 
been  shaped  almost  wholly  by  the  possible  fitness  of  the  student  for  a  comparatively  few 
lines  of  university  work.  It  is  very  hard  to  understand  why  the  university,  which  has 
become  so  perfect  a  reflection  of  the  higher  practical  and  social,  as  well  as  intellectual, 
interests  of  human  life,  which  is  today,  as  never  before,  securing  a  practical  touch  with 
society  thru  the  coalescence  of  the  highest  utilitarian  and  intellectual  interests,  should 
continue  to  maintain  an  attitude  of  exclusiveness  in  the  ideals  it  sets  for  secondary 
schools,  and  to  demand  as  conditions  for  entrance  to  most,  if  not  all,  university  courses 
looking  to  a  degree,  certain  proficiency  in  subjects  which  never  have,  and  never  can  be, 
shown  to  bear  any  fundamental  relation  whatever  to  the  needs  of  higher  specialization. 

There  is  always  danger  in  unnecessarily  supplanting  natural  by  artificial  selection, 
even  among  human  forces.  A  process  of  inbreeding  which  accompanied  the  early  devel- 
opment of  colleges  in  this  country  has  made  it  possible  for  a  class  of  university  represen- 
tatives, one  either  by  virtue  of  early  training  or  of  later  professional  practice,  to  force 
into  general  practice  a  narrow  and  artificial  standard  of  what  should  constitute  a  second- 
ary training  fit  for  entrance  to  the  university.  That  this  standard  is  not  final  is  demon- 
strated by  a  few  successful  instances  in  which  leading  universities  have  boldly  broken 
with  tradition.  The  reaction  of  a  false  standard,  which  was  based  upon  assumptions  as 
yet  unproven,  has  been  alike  harmful  to  all  concerned.  The  assumption  that  all  fit 
minds  will  seek  higher  education  thru  the  same  forced  channel  in  secondary  education  is 
entirely  gratis  and  closed  to  proof  under  the  present  prevailing  system.  Set  the  forces 
free  and  test  it.  The  force  of  a  tradition  does  go  far  toward  forcing  an  intellectual 
aristocracy  to   do  a  great  many  things  which  it  would  not   otherwise  do;   but  it  by  no 
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means  follows  that  all  wbo  yield  or  the  university  itself  have  received  the  great- 
est profit  therefrom,  nor  does  it  follow  that  all  who  should  and,  under  a  different 
standard,  would  have  received  university  training,  have  seen  fit  to  submit  to  an 
artificial  selection  to  get  it.  I  know  of  no  influence  on  the  part  of  a  higher  edu- 
cation more  unfortunate  than  that  which  has  forced  an  artificial  selection  on 
those  who  enter  the  universities.  The  best  evidence  of  tbe  superiority  of  any 
human  force  in  any  age  appears  in  its  power  to  survive  under  conditions  which 
guarantee  fair  and  equal  rights  to  all  competitors:  and  the  case  of  Latin  and  the 
classics,  for  example,  will  never  be  taken  out  of  the  courts  until  such  natural  and 
just  competition  has  had  a  fair  trial.  The  unwillingness  of  the  advocates  of  any 
branch  of  knowledge  to  permit  such  competition  is  equivalent  to  confessed 
weakness  of  its  cause. 

There  is  not  time  here  to  discuss  the  merits  of  Latin,  which  is  just  at  present 
the  theme  of  contention,  in  secondary  education.  Ignoring  the  very  important  his- 
torical phase  of  the  question,  the  speaker  will  have  to  content  himself  with 
merely  dogmatically  indicating  his  position  and  hinting  at  his  grounds.  The 
defense  of  Latin  in  its  predominant  position  in  secondary  education  may  be 
reduced  to  three  main  lines  of  argument:  (1)  Latin  is  the  key  to  Roman  culture 
and  civilization;  (2)  it  reacts  beneficially  upon  the  understanding  and  use  of 
English;  (3)  it  is  superior,  if  not  unapproachable,  mental  discipline. 

Touching  Latin  as  a  key  to  Roman  culture  and  civilization,  we  shall  all  ad- 
mit, I  think,  that  such  is  the  case  wherever  a  future  specialist  in  these  lines  is 
concerned.  On  the  contrary,  the  vast  majority  who  study  Latin  spend  their  en- 
ergies chiefly  in  formal  language  study,  and  have  none  left  for  Roman  culture; 
the  ground  covered  is  too  meagre  for  any  profound  impression,  aud  what  they  do 
acquire  is  more  largely  due  to  a  reading  incidental  to  the  study  of  a  Latin  text, 
than  to  the  text  itself,  and  is  for  this  reason  apt  to  be  fragmentary  and  unorgan- 
ized, as  compared  with  what  the  same  instruction  through  English  texts  could 
give.  Second,  the  reaction  on  English,  especially  in  the  matter  of  use,  is  equally 
questionable.  Do  we  seek  here,  also,  to  produce  a  general,  though  empty,  pro- 
ficiency in  forms,  whicb  are  to  be  applied  to  an  unknown  content  later,  when  we 
know,  e.  g.,that  the  poet  or  the  novelist  cannot  produce  good  scientific  literature, 
i.  e.,  tell  the  truth,  without  special  exercise  in  that  line?  Has  the  English  pro- 
ficiency of  the  average  high  school  graduate  borne  out  the  assumption  at  its  most 
vital  point?  We  have  gone  far  enough  in  our  experience  in  language  training  to 
know  that  there  is  no  true  training  in  the  power  to  use  language  which  is  di- 
vorced from  the  content  expressed.  Unlike  the  plane  or  the  chisel,  instruments 
which  fashion  the  block  of  wood,  language  is  a  plastic,  not  a  fixed  instrument, 
which  not  alone  fashions  the  thought,  but  is  fashioned  by  it.  I  believe  that  a 
careful  analysis  of  the  case  will  show  the  above  assumption  to  involve  the  concep- 
tion of  a  sort  of  general  language  instrument,  to  be  used  later  by  its  possessor. 
In  the  last  analysis,  then,  the  claim  of  Latin  to  reaction  upon  the  mother  tongue 
is  one  with  its  claim  for  superior  or  exceptional  formal  mental  discipline.  This 
is  the  last  stronghold  of  the  argument  for  the  classics,  and  the  one  now  most  re- 
lied upon  by  their  advocates,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  opening  chapter  of  Professor 
Bennett's  on  the '■Justification  of  Latin, "  in  a  recently  published  work  on  the 
"Teaching  of  Latin  and  Greek,"  by  Professors  Bennett  and  Bristol  of  Cornell 
University.  The  position  of  the  present  speaker  on  the  whole  dogma  of  '-formal 
discipline"  has  already  been  indicated;  it  rejects  the  claims  of  any  subject  to 
training  generally  or  universally  applicable  formal  powers,  such  as  memory,  imag 
ination,  reasoning,  and  the  like,  and  it  does  so  on  psychological  grounds.  (Per- 
mit reference  here  to  an  article  by  Rufus  C.  Bentley  on  "Latin  in  Secondary 
Schools,"  Ped.  Sem.  VIII-3-394,  and  one  by  Thorndyke  on  "Value  of  Latin,"  in 
Journal  of  Pedagogy.)  I  recognize  that  instruction  in  Latin  does  require  a  great 
deal  of  good  work,  and  results  in  some  excellent  discipline,— in  Latin;  that  it  is 
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to  a  limited  extent,  helpful  in  other  subjects  involving  related  thought  or  ele- 
ments. But  here  its  force  stops;  no  other  subject  can  claim  more;  all  are  lim- 
ited. When  we  have  learned  to  accept  this  limitation  for  all  subjects,— inherent 
worth  in  their  own  ideas  and  activities,  and  related  worth  wherever  these  are  in- 
volved in  other  lines, — we  shall  be  ready  to  handle  the  problem  of  relative  values 
with  greater  intelligence.  We  may  dismiss  this  third  class  of  arguments,  there- 
fore, with  a  single  reference  to  testimony  from  experience.  What  would  happen 
if  competition  were  freer?  It  is  the  testimony  of  President  Elliot  of  Harvard, 
that  the  standing  of  graduates  of  the  Boston  English  High  School  is  on  the 
average  higher  than  from  other  courses  Making  due  allowance  for  enthusiasm 
over  results,  (tho  we  are  not  sure  that  Mr.  Elliot  needs  such  treatment)  the  ex- 
perience certainly  does  not  warrant  the  assertion  that  Latin  has  exclusive  or 
markedly  superior  proficiency  as  a  preparatory  branch;  for  the  Boston  English 
High  School  has  had  to  achieve  its  success  in  the  face  of  adverse  tradition  and 
environment.  What  then,  from  the  speaker's  point  of  view,  should  be  the  atti- 
tude of  the  university  in  the  recognition  of  secondary  training  as  preparation  for 
higher  education?  This, —  that  a  practical  equality  and  free  competition  among 
high  school  courses  be  permitted.  I  cannot  answer  the  above  question  more  spe- 
cifically than  by  referring  to  the  resolutions  brought  by  Professor  Cubberley  of 
Stanford,  before  a  committee  of  which  I  was  a  member,  appointed  by  this  State 
Association  to  report  on  the  '■  Relation  of  High  and  Normal  Schools  to  Univer- 
sities." These  resolutions,  which  express  the  sense  of  this  paper,  were:  "Resolved: 
1.  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  committee  that  universities  should  outline  their 
courses  of  instruction  in  such  a  manner  that  a  student  entering  from  a 
secondary  school  may  begin  the  work  of  any  course,  except  English,  on  not  more 
than  two  years  preparation  in  the  subject  of  the  course.  2.  That  it  is  the  sense 
of  the  committee  that  when  secondary  schools  are  able  to  offer  four  years  of 
work  in  any  course,  a  fourth  unit  may  be  allowed  in  satisfying  the  requirements 
for  entrance;  or,  if  not  needed  for  this  purpose,  advanced  credit  may  be  given  for 
such  instruction  in  the  secondary  school.  3.  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  com- 
mittee that  not  more  than  two  years  of  instruction  in  any  one  course  of  study,  ex- 
cept English,  should  be  required  for  entrance  to  a  university." 

This  statement  of  relations  would  seem  to  be  definite^  to  give  sufficient  free- 
dom of  competition  without  running  the  danger  either  of  superficiality  or  un- 
necessary vacilliation,  and  still  to  protect  any  line  of  advanced  work  in  the  uni- 
versity from  inadequate  preparation  of  students  in  its  prerequisites.  It  presup- 
poses that  the  line  of  preference,  if  any,  appearing  in  the  secondary  period,  will 
become  the  line  of  university  specialization;  though  it  permits  the  continuance  of 
general  culture  or  a  change  of  specialization  after  entrance  to  the  university. 
Finally,  it  places  all  branches  on  a  par  with  the  opening  of  the  university  career. 
At  present,  let  us  remember,  many  branches  just  as  vital  in  as  many  ways  as 
Latin,  are  forced  to  do  work  for  those  who  are  to  specialize  in  them,  which  should 
have  been  done  in  the  high  school  Witness,  e.  g.,  the  position  of  the  sciences 
and  English  in  this  regard.  Because  no  such  "  free  trade  "  policy  among  the  sec- 
ondary branches  obtains,  there  are  many  high  schools  which  are  maintaining 
strong  classical  courses  at  the  expense  of  courses  far  more  vital  to  the  educational 
interests  of  the  locality  in  which  they  exist,  and  pseudo  courses  worse  than  none, 
the  schools  are  failing  of  that  support  which  always  comes  with  a  community's 
more  intelligent  grasp  of  educational  purposes,  and  many  of  the  courses  of  the 
university  itself  find  themselves  handicapped  and  working  at  cross  purposes  with 
tradition  because  their  matriculates  lack  some  of  the  most  ordinary  and  funda- 
mental of  information,  and  even  English  facility. 

The  system  of  accrediting  high  schools  to  the  university  which  has  obtained 
in  California,  and  unquestionably  as  a  power  in  developing  secondary  education, 
seems  now  to  be  in  danger  of  perpetuating  some  of  the  difficulties  just  discussed, 
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by  turning  the  attention  of  communities  too  pointedly  to  the  preparatory  func- 
tion of  the  high  school.  It  has  been  our  purpose  thus  far  to  insist  that  the  main 
function  of  secondary  schools  is  a  broad  social  adaptation,  and  that  the  prepara- 
tion for  higher  education  is  but  one  phase  of  their  higher  aim.  It  is  evident  that 
when  a  school  is  accredited  judgment  is  passed  upon  the  fitness  of  its  graduates 
for  matriculation  to  the  university,  i.  e.,  upon  the  high  school  as  a  preparatory 
school.  It  will  be  claimed,  of  course,  that  the  best  preparation  for  college  is  also 
the  best  preparation  for  life.  Granted,— with  the  proviso,  however,  that  the 
standard  set  by  a  university  and  required  for  matriculation,  recognize  the  princi- 
ple of  free  competition  of  educative  forces  and  the  fundamental  social  aim  of  the 
secondary  school.  Otherwise  a  great  many  so-called  preparations  for  college 
seem  to  be  very  poor  preparation  for  life. 

Disregarding  many  of  the  issues,  now,  which  will  inevitably  arise  in  the 
question  of  the  accrediting  system,  and  recognizing  that  in  the  conception  and 
execution  of  the  system  excellent  purposes  and  efforts,  and  many  excellent  results 
were  present,  let  us  note  the  following  objections  chiefly  from  the  view-point  of 
the  high  school  as  we  have  been  discussing  it. 

First.  The  plan  is  not,  sensu  stricto,  a  co-operative  one,  altho  such  merit  is 
claimed  for  it.  In  any  creditable  or  equitable  sense,  the  secondary  teachers  of 
the  state  are  not  represented  in  the  conception  or  direct  execution  of  the  system. 
Everywhere  else  in  the  state  promotion  obtains  either  upon  examination  of  pu- 
pils, the  recommendation  of  the  teacher  alone,  or  her  recommendation  conjointly 
with  some  directly  supervising  authority.  Here  the  teacher's  reputation  depends' 
as  it  should,  upon  the  future  efficiency  of  her  pupils  in  lines  for  which  she  is 
responsible.  The  high  school  teacher  at  present  occupies  no  such  honorable  posi- 
tion. Co-operation,  so  far  as  the  high  school  teacher  is  concerned,  is  at  present 
but  a  shadow  of  what  it  should  be.  He  is  the  one  best  acquainted  with  the  local 
needs,  and  best  capable  of  conducting  the  needful  campaign  for  local  support.  If 
he  should  conceive  of  his  school  and  its  function  highly  from  the  social  view- 
point, and  in  the  light  of  local  sympathies  and  needs,  he  is  handicapped  by  finding 
the  local  attitude  toward  a  high  school  shaped  almost  exclusively  by  the  notion 
that  it  is  a  school  preparatory  to  the  university,  and  his  reputation,  success,  and 
tenure  of  office  pendingTecognition  of  his  school  as  accredited.  This  is  possibly 
best  for  the  teachers  who  work  best  in  this  way;  but  I  question  its  fitness  for  the 
best  teachers,  at  least.  If  the  accrediting  system  is  to  remain,  it  should  be  gen- 
uinely co-operative,—  cooperative  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name. 

Second.  Many  high  school  teachers  say  that  they  have  been  stimulated  by 
the  present  system;  but  these  same  teachers  also  add  that  the  brief  examination 
possible  in  any  case  has  seemed  insufficient  as  a  basis  for  judgment,  even  when  it 
resulted  in  favorable  judgment  and  accrediting.  If  it  is  true  that  these  examin- 
ations tend  to  be.  or  to  become  superficial,  not  only  with  respect  to  the  separate 
branches,  but  especially  with  regard  to  the  far  more  vital  matters  of  the  general 
cultural  and  ethical  spirit  of  the  school,  of  its  unity  of  effort  and  results,  one  won- 
ders how  long  it  will  be  before  the  formal  tendency  of  the  system, —  that  it  is  a 
system  of  examination  which  does  not  always  really  examine, — will  be  recognized, 
and  whether  in  the  end  the  daily  experience  of  the  master  will  not  prove  better 
than  the  slight  touch  of  the  university,  as  a  basis  of  judgment. 

Finally,  a  great  many  charges  have  been  leveled  at  this  system  which  a  fair 
minded  and  impersonal  discussion  should  ignore.  Perhaps  we  can  best  get  at 
their  less  objectionable  and  better-spirited  part  by  touching  them  collectively. 
With  the  best  of  theoretical  intentions  our  present  accrediting  practice  tends  too 
strongly  to  the  emphasis  of  personal  benefits  and  securities,  among  high  school 
students,  among  high  school  teachers,  among  university  professors.  Let  us  make 
due  allowance  for  a  great  deal  of  exaggeration  in  this  matter,  and  then  frankly 
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admit  that  at  least  an  unnecessary  danger  and  tendency  is  present  which  should 
be  reduced  to  a  mini  mum. 

Two  alternatives  seem  to  be  possible  in  meeting  these  chief  difficulties:  first, 
that  the  accrediting  system  become  broadly  and  equitably  co-operative  in  fact, 
since,  to  use  the  words  of  a  state  university  writer  upon  the  subject,  "  the  univer- 
sity and  the  schools  supplement  each  other";  second,  that  individual  schools  and 
individual  teachers  be  set  entirely  free,  thrown  open,  as  it  were,  to  freer  compe- 
tition and  freer  initiative,  i.  e.,  that  there  be  no  accrediting  system.  Personally, 
the  speaker  believes  in  the  position  of  Supt.  Samuel  Dutton  of  Brookline,  Mass., 
that  we  should  now  permit  entrance  to  the  university  upon  the  credentials  of  the 
bead  masters,  and  that  the  university  can  pass  judgment  best  upon  the  practice 
of  secondary  schools  within  its  walls,  and  in  connection  with  its  own  labors.  A 
third  alternative,  which  we  have  but  time  to  mention,  not  to  discuss  here,  would 
be  joint  state  and  university  inspection. 

In  this  discussion  the  attempt  has  been  made  to  conceive  of  the  ideal  high 
school  as  a  careful  blending  of  individualistic  and  social  forces, —  individualistic 
in  the  effort  to  recognize,  further,  and  develop,  not  only  the  generic,  but  the 
original  in  every  youth, —  social,  in  the  effort  to  give  a  higher  reflection  than  ele- 
mentary education  can  afford  of  racial  and  national  character,  to  stand  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  more  local  institutional  and  social  life,  and  finally  to  make,  under 
conditions  of  free  competition,  for  higher  education  and  the  legitimate  aristoc- 
racy of  brains. 
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RICHARD  L.  SANDWICH 

A  great  deal  of  discussion  has  been  excited  by  the  announcement  from  the 
University  of  California  that  three  years  of  Latin  would  shortly  be  required  for 
entrance  to  the  College  of  Letters,  Social  Sciences,  and  Natural  Sciences.  The 
matter  was  discussed  at  Pacific  Grove  in  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  best 
conducted  sessions  of  the  State  Association.  Since  then  the  executive  committee 
of  the  High  School  Association  has  sent  out  a  circular  letter  with  questions 
framed  to  register  the  opinions  of  all  interested  in  the  subject. 

In  the  discussion  at,  Pacific  Grove  it  was  noticeable  that  much  of  the  talk 
against  Latin  applied  to  conditions  which  existed  twenty  years  ago  in  schools 
where  Latin  did  not  have  to  compete  with  English  and  modern  science,  and  where 
the  students  went  on  grinding,  "Ciesar  said  himself  not  to  be  about  to  be  made 
more  certain,"  and  the  like  absurdities.  In  the  great  reformation  that  has  gone 
on  since  then,  Latin  teaching  has  also  been  reformed. 

The  writer  is  not  a  Latin  crank.  He  has  taught  High  School  history,  mathe- 
matics. English,  French  and  Greek,  as  well  as  Latin  classes;  and  he  recognizes 
that  the  ultimate  interests  of  more  than  ninety  per  cent  of  high  school  students 
should  and  must  end  in  other  subjects  more  vital  to  everyday  thought  and  life 
than  is  Latin.  But  for  all  that,  he  believes  that  Latin,  as  it  is  now  taught,  is 
the  most  valuable  subject  in  the  high  school  curriculum.  Now,  while  the  air 
is  full  of  the  subject,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  set  down  some  of  the  facts  that 
warrant  such  a  belief;  and  after  that  to  consider  the  expediency  of  the  University's 
position. 

Latin,  tho  technically  a  dead  language,  is  practically  the  most  universally 
alive  of  all  the  languages.  It  lives  in  all  the  modern  tongues.  French,  Spanish  and 
Italian  vary  from  their  original  Latin,  only  enough  to  illustrate  beautifully  the 
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laws  of  evolution  that  have  shaped  these  languages.  Latin  forms  about  two 
thirds  of  the  bulk  of  English  words.  Meiklejobn  represents  it  graphically  as- 
follows: 


Anglo-Saxon 

Latin 

Greek 

1 

All  other  languages 

These  Latin  words  measure  the  growth  of  English  culture  from  the  barbarism  of 
Anglo-Saxon  times  to  the  ripe  civilization  of  the  present.  They  are  words  which 
the  student  needs  to  learn  in  school.  He  has  known  the  simple  Anglo-Saxon 
words  from  the  cradle  up:  he  will  make  no  mistake  in  their  use.  They  still  serve 
to  tell  a  simple  story  of  action,  but  they  cannot  avail  to  record  the  processes  of 
abstruse  thought;  for  that  he  must  go  to  the  rich  treasures  of  Latin  derivation, 
not  only  to  such  words  as  have  come  to  us  thru  the  medium  of  Norman  French, 
but  to  those  that  later  were  incorporated  whole,  Johnsonian  style,  into  cur  lan- 
guage to  fit  the  needs  of  higher  and  more  exact  thinking  than  a  ruder  age  had 
known.  In  philosophy,  then,  in  science,  law,  in  all  the  results  of  subtle  thinking, 
in  the  masterpieces  of  oratory  where  language  embodies  and  sounds  forth  the 
dignity  of  a  lofty  sentiment,  Latin  words  still  live  and  outweigh  all  others  in 
importance. 

Without  Latin  training  no  one  can  be  quite  sure  of  the  use  of  many  of  his 
words;  he  may  speak  of  something's  having  transpired  when  he  means  happened,  or 
of  a  man's  avocation  when  he  means  vocation.  The  present  use  of  many  words  of 
Latin  origin  differs  from  the  original  meaning  somewhat,  and  also  from  the  mean- 
ing when  the  words  were  first  used  in  English.  But  it  is  not  hard  to  trace  their 
evolution  if  one  knows  the  starting  point.  The  Latin  student  does  not  find  it 
difficult  to  see  what  Burke  means  when  he  speaks  of  the  event  of  his  motion,  or 
what  the  Bible  intends  to  convey  where  it  says,  "When  Peter  was  come  into  the 
house,  Jesus  prevented  him."  There  is  often  a  whole  chapter  of  history  in  the 
etymology  of  a  single  word.  Much  more  picturesqueness,  meaning,  and  force  is 
imparted  to  one's  vocabulary  by  thus  knowing  all  that  the  words  convey.  But 
it  is  not  alone  for  the  words  of  Latin  derivation  that  the  language  is  cultivated, 
rich  as  that  harvest  is.  The  student's  vocabulary  as  a  whole  is  built  up  and  dis- 
criminated. The  translation  of  a  passage  in  Cicero  or  Virgil  requires  a  constant 
search  of  the  lexicon  to  choose  the  word  that  will  just  fit  the  thought  in  a  given 
place.  Often  there  are  a  half  dozen  synonyms  to  choose  among.  Under  proper 
guidance  such  study  as  this  is  of  almost  priceless  value.  No  one  would  sit  down 
with  an  English  dictionary  and  make  such  an  exhaustive  and  discriminating 
study  of  English  words  as  he  is  induced  to  make  uuder  the  stimulus  of  a  Latin 
translation. 

The  translation  is  itself  a  daily  exercise  in  English  composition,  compared 
with  which  the  weekly  themes  in  the  English  class  are  as  nothing.  Besides, 
there  is  a  certain  valuable  habit  of  mind  which  this  drill  in  translating  induces. 
It  is  the  habit  of  attacking  the  meaning  of  a  passage.  The  test  of  a  translated 
sentence  is,  "Does  it  make  good  sense?"  The  translator  is  always  asking,  "What 
does  it  mean?"  The  student  that  has  acquired  this  habit  thru  wrestling  with 
the  long  and  involved  Latin  sentence,  so  different  in  construction  from  ours,  can 
read  a  page  of  English  and  know  what  he  has  read.  People  often  read  the  sounds, 
but  not  the  sense.  The  words  are  so  familiar  that  the  sight  of  each  echoes  its 
sound  in  the  mind,  while  the  meaning  of  the  sentence  as  a  whole  is  not  compre- 
hended.   As  a  result,  the  reader  cannot  tell  you  what  he  has  just  read.     No  one 
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can  translate  Latin  in  this  way.  You  must  know  the  thought;  and  I  have  ob- 
served thru  a  long  experience  as  teacher  of  English  that  our  students  of  English 
who  have  had  Latin  training  can,  as  a  rule,  grasp  the  thought  more  easily  as  they 
read,  and  can  paraphrase  much  better  than  those  who  lack  such  training.  When 
we  reflect  how  much  we  are  dependent  on  books  for  our  knowledge,  we  cannot 
fail  to  realize  the  value  of  this  habit  of  mind. 

The  Roman  orator  Cicero  and  the  English  orator  Pitt  alike  pay  tribute  to  the 
value  of  translation  as  a  training  for  the  public  speaker.  Cicero  used  to  practice 
ex  tempore  speaking  by  translating  from  the  Greek,  and  Pitt  traced  much  of  his 
skill  to  a  like  practice  from  the  Latin  —  a  practice  which  his  father,  Lord  Chat- 
ham, also  a  great  orator,  had  enjoined  upon  him.  Of  course,  we  are  not  training 
students  in  these  days  to  become  orators;  but  the  influence  and  success  of  every 
man  is  still,  and  always  will  be,  largely  determined  by  his  ability  to  express  him- 
self, not  so  much  before  audiences  as  in  conversation  and  business  transactions 
with  individual  men.  So  Latin  comes  home  to  the  everyday  needs  of  everyday 
people. 

It  has  been  said  that  Latin  trains  only  the  memory.  That  it  does  train  tbe 
memory  is  undoubtedly  true;  and  the  benefits  of  a  good  memory  are  by  no  means 
to  be  despised.  But  this  is  only  one  of  its  functions.  It  trains  the  reasoning 
powers.  The  logical  relation  of  every  word  in  the  sentence  to  other  words  is  seen 
and  felt  in  Latin  as  it  is  not  felt  in  English.  There  are  the  endings  to  show  this 
relation,  so  that  the  sentence  is,  as  it  were,  analyzed  or  diagramed  before  us. 
This  feeling  for  the  logical  relation  of  words  is  carried  over  into  English.  Many 
say  they  never  learned  English  grammar  until  they  studied  Latin.  Now  this 
analysis  of  the  sentence  is  really  the  groundwork  of  logic  and  the  basis  of  clear 
thinking. 

Latin  can  be  made  an  excellent  field  for  inductive  and  deductive  reasoning- 
more  fertile  than  science,  as  the  rules,  or  laws  of  nature  governing  the  language 
are  here  more  numerous  and  more  easily  demonstrated  and  applied.  For  a  text- 
book illustrating  this,  see  Harper  and  Miller's  Virgil.  Here  we  have  all  the  laws 
derived -from  particular  instances,  which  is  induction;  every  time  a  law  is  applied 
to  solve  or  translate  a  construction  we  have  deduction.  The  number  of  these 
laws  and  the  possibility  of  confusion  trains  the  powers  of  perception.  Here  is  a 
relative  clause  containing  a  subjunctive  verb:  it  may  express  purpose,  result, 
cause,  concession,  characteristic.  '  What  is  its  relation  to  the  main  clause?  Here 
is  a  genitive:  it  may  be  a  possessive,  subjective,  objective,  appositional.  What  is 
its  relation  to  the  noun  modified?  Out  of  the  fire  of  such  questions  come  minds 
truly  tempered,  discriminating,  alert,  keen. 

Ko  other  subject  seems  to  offer  training  so  varied  and  valuable.  The  modern 
languages  are  a  weak  substitute.  Mathematics  trains  the  reasoning  powers  but 
leaves  no  body  of  culture  to  store  the  mind  with  material  for  future  thought. 
Let  us  consider  the  material  which  centuries  of  use  have  made  available  in  the 
Latin  course.  In  the  first  place,  we  may  learn  something  of  the  inner  life  and 
thought  of  a  great  people,  • 

"The  dead,  but  sceptred  sovereigns,  who  still  rule 
Our  spirits  from  their  urns." 
We  can  get  from  his  own  hand  the  personal  life  and  deeds  of  the  greatest  soldier 
and  statesman  the  world  has  seen — Caius  Julius  Ctesar.  And  we  may  hear  again 
the  sonorous  words  and  dignified  periods  of  one  of  the  greatest  orators  that  ever 
lived — Marcus  Tullius  Cicero.  And  last  we  catch  the  music  from  a  far  off  world 
of  him,  the  bard  of  Mantua,  whom  Tennyson  has  styled 

"Wielder  of  the  stateliest  measure 
Ever  molded  by  the  lips  of  man." 

To  sum  up,  I  consider  Latin  the  most  important  study  pursued  in  the  high 
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8chool,  (1)  because  of  its  training  in  English  etymology,  giving  us  the  derivation 
of  the  great  bulk  of  less  common  words  necessary  to  culture;  (2)  because  of  its 
training  in  English  composition,  oral  and  written— strengthening,  also,  and  en- 
larging the  vocabulary;  (3)  because  of  its  training  in  grammar  and  logic;  (4) 
because  of  its  memory  drill;  and  (5)  because  of  its  historical  and  literary  material. 

From  these  considerations  it  would  seem  that  the  University  of  California 
faculty  knew  what  they  were  doing  when  they  made  three  years  of  Latin  the  sine 
qua  non  of  admission.  Yet  many  doubt  the  wisdom  of  such  a  requirement.  It  is, 
after  all,  what  a  student  can  and  will  do,  rather  than  what  he  has  done  that 
should  give  him  access  to  the  university.  Account  should  be  taken  of  inherent 
as  well  as  acquired  power.  Athletics  give  valuable  training  for  muscular  strength, 
but  some  men  throw  a  hammer  farther  the  first  time  than  others  ever  could  if 
they  trained  a  lifetime.  Latin  is  an  exceedingly  valuable  means  to  culture,  but 
there  have  been  able  men  who  never  looked  in  a  Latin  book.  Not  all  minds  are 
capable  of  assimilating  it;  it  is  too  hard  for  some,  too  dry  for  others.  Not  all 
students  are  like  the  young  man  who  came  to  me  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
asking  leave  to  take  French. 

''What!"  said  I,  "will  you  drop  your  Latin?" 

"No,"  he  replied,  "with  your  leave  I  will  not  take  history  this  year." 

"But  I  thought  you  did  your  best  work  in  history," 

"Yes,  I  like  history  and  find  it  easy.  That  is  the  reason  I  don't  want  to  take 
it  in  school.  I  have  all  my  life  in  which  to  learn  history  and  English  literature; 
it  is  a  pleasure  to  read  them.  But  if  I  ever  learn  the  languages,  I  shall  have  to 
dig  them  out  in  school." 

You  may  be  sure  he  was  allowed  to  take  what  he  wanted. 

Such  instances  are  few.  If  a  student  cannot  be  brought  to  see  the  cultural 
value  of  Latin,  to  lose  sight  of  the  difficulties  of  today  in  view  of  the  benefits  of 
tomorrow,  if  to  him  Latin  is  only  a  weariness  to  the  flesh  with  no  satisfaction  to 
the  spirit,  he  had  better  study  something  else. 

Now.  if  Latin  were  indispensable  to  the  study  of  other  branches  in  the  uni- 
versity, we  could  easily  understand  the  university  position.  Of  course,  'a  thoro 
understanding  of  English  and  the  Romance  languages  is  impossible  without  a  foun- 
dation of  Latin;  but  mathematics,  history,  and  the  sciences  in  no  case  require 
Latin  as  a  prerequisite.  Many  seek  admission  to  the  university  whose  aims  lie 
wholly  outside  of  English. 

It  is  hardly  probable  that  the  high  schools  will  attempt  to  meet  these  require- 
ments by  making  three  years  of  Latin  compulsory  for  graduation.  This  would 
discourage  many  students  from  continuing  their  course  in  the  high  school,  and 
would  weaken  the  effectiveness  of  the  Latin  course  itself  by  forcing  into  it  feeble 
and  unwilling  students.  Those  whom  the  Latin  requirement  will  keep  out  of 
Berkeley  will  enter  Stanford.  However,  the  best  students  are  usually  in  the  La- 
tin classes;  perhaps  the  University  of  California  is  bidding  for  these  by  excluding 
the  rest. 

Meanwhile,  it  will  be  interesting  to  know  the  results  of  the  investigations  of 
the  high  school  committee.  Principals  and  those  who  guide  students  in  the 
selection  of  a  course  should  urge  the  value  of  high  school  Latin;  but  where  inap- 
titude, the  objections  of  "practical-minded"  parents,  or  strong  preference  for 
other  studies  renders  the  study  of  it  valueless,  the  student  should  still  not  be 
excluded  from  opportunities  along  other  lines. 


"Poverty  and  hardship  have  ever  been  the  great  schoolmasters  of  the  race,  and  have 
forced  into  prominence  many  a  man  who  would  otherwise  have  remained  unknown." 

"The  first  requisite,  when  you  have  a  good  idea,  is  to  stick  to  it  like  grim  death. 
The  man  with  an  idea  has  ever  changed  the  face  of  the  world." 


First  Grade  Work 

IDA   M.  CUNNINGHAM 

The  First  Grade  subjects  are  reading,  including  wordwork  and  phonics, 
writing,  nature  study,  literature,  drawing,  and  music.  I  have  omitted  num- 
ber work  because,  altho  it  is  in  our  course  of  study,  I  am  convinced  it  has 
no  proper  place  in  the  first  year,  or  second  either.  In  the  third  year  the 
child  can  easily  learn  in  three  months  all  that  is  taught  of  numbers  in  the 
first  two  years. 

The  most  time  should  be  given  to  reading.  The  old  methods  of  begin- 
ning with  the  alphabet,  word  or  sentence  are  no  longer  used,  but  the  phonetic 
and  sentence  method,  which  combines  the  best  in  the  old.  A  child  naturally 
speaks  in  sentences;  he  should  become  accustomed  to  using  good  sentences' 
and  to  grasping  the  thought  expressed  quickly. 

To  select  the  best  material  for  the  first  reading  lessons,  the  teacher  needs 
insight  into  the  child's  present  knowledge  so  as  to  know  what  she  has  to 
build  upon.  The  teacher  should  learn  what  the  child's  environment  is,  his 
vocabulary  of  words  and  what  they  mean  to  him.  In  the  selecting  of 
material  for  the  lessons,  follow  the  line  of  least  resistance,  taking  the  child's 
pets,  games,  songs,  or  nature  work  as  subjects. 

Supposing  the  "bee"  is  to  be  the  subject  of  the  lesson;  the  children  have 
all  seen  bees,  but  have  one  drawn  upon  the  blackboard,  if  it  is  impossible  to 
bring  one  to  class.  After  a  short,  live,  preparatory  discussion,  you  might  say 
to  the  children,  "Now,  let  us  play  we  are  bees.  I  am  a  bee.  What  are  you, 
Johnny?"  "I  am  a  bee."  Repeat  all  thru  the  class.  "Now,  the  chalk  is 
going  to  say,  'I  am  a  bee.'  " 

Write  the  sentence  upon  the  board  and  have  the  children  read  it  indi- 
vidually and  in  concert.  Ask  which  part  says  "bee,"  allowing  a  child  to 
point  to  it. 

Write  "bee"  upon  the  board  four  or  five  times,  remarking  that  the  "b"is 
twice  as  high  as  the  "e."  Erase  the  sentence  and  words  and  have  the  chil- 
dren write  the  word  upon  the  board.  If  the  teacher's  copy  were  left,  the 
children  would  lose  the  free  arm  movement  in  constantly  referring  to  it. 

Have  the  children  erase  and  come  back  to  line,  then  rewrite  the  word  for 
them.  Erase  and  have  the  children  try  again.  Repeat  until  the  word  is 
learned,  but  do  not  stay  on  one  word  too  long.  Have  at  least  two  reading 
lessons  a  day. 

As  new  words  accumulate,  old  ones  will  be  forgotten  unless  they  are 
given  frequently  in  new  combinations.  To  aid  the  child  in  remembering 
his  words  and  to  make  him  independent,  teach  him  the  sounds  in  the  words. 
The  teacher  may  spell  them  phonetically,  letting  the  child  do  or  tell  the 
words  spelt.  Have  the  chill  tell  some  simple  word,  "cat,"  for  instance,  very 
slowly,  several  times.  Tell  him  to  make  the  first  sound  he  hears,  the 
second,  and  the  third.  Write  "cat"  upon  the  board,  and  combine  other  let- 
ters with  the  "at,"  as  "p-at,"  etc.      I,et  new   words   be   spelled  by  sound  to 
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get  at  their  pronunciation.  Avoid  the  use  of  diacritical  markings.  Allow 
no  lazy,  slipshod  enunciation,  but  insist  upon  each  sound  in  a  word  being 
given  distinctly.  At  first  the  recitation  should  be  not  more  than  three  or 
four  minutes  long.  Be  in  no  haste  to  take  up  the  reader.  I  would  not  be- 
gin to  read  from  the  book  until  half  the  words  in  it  had  been  learned.  The 
words  are  the  child's  tools.  He  should  be  able  to  pronounce  and  use  in  sen- 
tences every  word  in  the  lesson  before  attempting  to  read. 

When  the  reader  is  taken  up,  it  is  well  to  spend  some  time  talking  about 
the  books,  showing  the  children  how  to  stand,  to  hold  their  books,  and  to 
turn  the  leaves.  Have  a  paragraph  read  silently,  then  before  having  it  read 
orally,  ask  some  child  to  give  the  thought  in  his  own  words.  Show  much 
interest  and  enthusiasm  yourself  if  you  want  an  interested  class  and  live 
recitations. 

Writing  is  taught  along  with  the  reading,  the  lessons  at  first  being  en- 
tirely at  the  blackboard,  so  as  to  develop  the  larger  arm  muscles  before  the 
finer  adjustments  come.  In  about  six  weeks  the  child  may  begin  writing 
upon  paper  with  pencil.  You  know  the  importance  of  sitting  well.  Insist 
upon  the  children  taking  healthful  positions  at  the  very  first. 

The  copies  put  upon  the  board  for  the  children  should  be  large,  very 
bright,  and  as  nearly  perfect  as  they  can  be  made.  In  teaching  the  chil- 
dren to  write,  I  would  use  the  vertical  system,  for  it  is  the  most  easily 
learned  and  read. 

To  familiarize  the  child  with  correct  forms,  capitalization,  and  punctua- 
tion, have  him  write  sentences  and  simple  reproductions  of  his  literature  and 
nature  work.  *         ;™3  ,  ,, 

«1  Prof.  Bailey  of  Cornell  says:  '  'When  one  thinks  chiefly  of  his  subject, 
he  teaches  science,  but  when  he  thinks  chiefly  of  the  child,  he  teaches  na- 
ture study  "  The  aims  of  the  work  in  the  first  grade  are  to  get  the  child  in- 
terested in  growing  things,  to  develop  him  physically,  to  have  him  find  out 
the  general  features  in  the  life  history  of  a  plant  or  animal,  and  how  its 
characteristics  help  it  to  live. 

There  are  three  lines  of  work  carried  on  at  the  same  time:  garden,  plant 
and  animal  study  in  the  schoolroom,  field  work  and  outside  observation. 
Work  in  the  garden  does  not  begin  until  after  the  rains.  The  contents  of 
the  Chinaman's  vegetable  wagon  forms  a  good  basis  for  the  work. 

For  field  work  in  the  autumn  have  the  children  collect  leaves  and  seeds. 
Let  the  children  sort  their  collections  and  put  the  seeds  by  to  plant  in  their 
gardens.  After  the  rains  have  the  children  notice  the  growth  of  plants  and 
make  a  comparison  of  different  localities. 

In  the  schoolroom  make  a  closer  study  of  the  seeds,  taking  the  bean  as 
the  type.  Compare  with  other  seeds  and  study  germination.  The  beans 
may  be  placed  upon  damp  cotton  or  earth  in  a  covered  glass  box,  where  they 
will  be  warm  and  moist,  and  where  the  children  may  observe  every  stage  of 
germination  as  it  occurs.  It  is  interesting  to  plant  small  seeds  in  a  sponge 
placed  in  a  saucer  of  water  upon  the  window  ledge.  The  children  will  dis- 
cover how  important  sunlight  is  to  the  plants,  for  they  will  notice  the  differ- 
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ence  in  size  and  color  between  the  plants  next  the  sunny  window  and  those 
on  the  opposite  side,  and  how  those  grow  slanting  toward  the  light. 

Good  subjects  for  animal  study  are  the  rabbit,  cow,  hen,  duck,  bees, 
caterpillars,  and  butterflies.  The  general  plan  for  animal  study  is:  what  it 
eats;  how  it  is  adapted  to  its  home;  its  mode  of  life.  The  aim  is  not  to  leave 
scientific  facts  with  the  child,  but  to  give  him  interesting  experiences.  Im- 
press upon  the  children  the  nobleness  of  being  a  friend  to  all  of  God's 
creatures. 

In  connection  with  the  nature  study  there  are  many  poems  and  stories 
that  may  be  given  as  a- part  of  the  work  in  literature;  each  subject  then  adds 
interest  to  the  other. 

The  aims  in  teaching  literature  is  to  give  the  child  material  out  of  which 
to  build  his  ideals.  It  is  said  we  believe  our  ideals,  and  the  child  forms  his 
from  the  stories  he  hears.  Beside  giving  the  child  the  best  material  for  his 
ideals,  his  spiritual  nature  is  developed,  and  he  grows  to  love  virtue  for  its, 
own  sake. 

The  stories  should  always  be  told,  not  read;  and  if  possible,  should  be 
short  enough  to  be  told  at  one  sitting.  Attack  the  story  at  once  as  Christ 
did  in  his  parables.  "Once  upon  a  time"  is  a  good  introduction,  and  one 
children  like.  Avoid  giving  details  and  using  unnecessary  adjectives,  for 
they  add  nothing  to  the  story  as  far  as  the  child  is  concerned,  and  he  likes 
very  much  to  supply  them  from  his  own  imagination.  Always  have 
oral  reproductions  and  often  simple  written  ones  when  the  child  has  learned 
to  write  on  paper. 

Let  the  children  illustrate  their  stories  in  the  drawing  time  by  paper- 
cutting  or  clay-modeling.  Free  paper  cutting  is  cutting  out  animals,  per- 
sons, trees  and  other  objects  with  no  other  guide  except  the  eye — directed  by 
the  imagination.  The  illustrations  may  be  mounted  upon  colored  paper. 
Mother  Goose  rhymes  are  very  easily  illustrated  in  this  way  and  make  in- 
teresting busy  work. 

Before  the  child  models  in  clay  he  should  have  a  lesson  in  form  study. 
The  first  year  solids  are  the  cube,  cylinder,  square  prism,  right  tri-prism,  hemi- 
sphere. Each  child  should  have  a  model,  and  the  teacher  should  have  as 
many  familiar  objects  based  upon  the  type  form  as  possible. 

By  observation  and  handling  of  the  type  and  the  other  objects,  bring  out 
the  following  points  in  their  order:  name,  action,  surface,  faces,  edges,  and 
corners.  The  aim  of  the  teacher  is  to  give  concept  of  form,  and  to  get  free- 
dom of  oral  expression.  Have  the  child  name  and  compare  objects  by  find- 
ing similarities  and  differences,  always  insisting  on  the  child  talking  in  com- 
plete sentences  and  using  the  name  of  the  object. 

After  this  study  let  the  child  model  the  type  form  in  clay,  "to  train  him 
thru  his  form  sense  to  better  judgment  of  size  and  shape."  Tell  the  child 
to  get  the  feel  of  the  object,  then  pinch  off  a  piece  of  clay  half  the  size  of 
the  model,  and  by  adding  to  this,  build  up  the  required  size,  and  at  the  same 
time  press  with  the  tips  of  the  fingers  to  give  the  shape. 

When  the  children  have  finished,  allow  them  to  make  some  object  based 
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upon  the  type  form.  I  would  not  destroy  the  children's  models  before  them. 
Let  the  poorest  workers  select  the  best  model  from  the  collected  work. 

Clay-modeling  may  be  followed  by  blackboard  drawing.  The  aim  of 
blackboard  drawing  is  to  get  graphic  expression.  Have  the  children  repre- 
sent the  edges  and  surfaces  of  the  types  they  have  studied  with  broad,  soft 
lines  Get  free  expression  first,  that  is,  let  the  child  draw  in  his  own  way. 
Afterward  show  him  the  best  way. 

If  it  is  circles  he  is  drawing  he  should  begin  at  the  bottom  and  draw 
toward  the  left.  Vertical  lines  are  drawn  from  top  to  bottom;  horizontal, 
from  left  to  right.  At  first  the  lines  should  be  drawn  with  equal  color,  then 
light  and  dark  alternately. 

Of  all  the  work  in  drawing  children  like  color  study  best.  Give  each 
child  a  glass  prism  and  take  the  class  into  the  sunlight.  Have  them  find 
and  name  the  six  primary  colors  of  the  rainbow.  At  their  seats  pass  colored 
tablets.  Let  each  choose  the  color  he  likes  best.  Have  them  arrange  their 
colors  in  order  and  also  form  what  they  think  are  pleasing  contrasts. 

After  this  preliminary  study  of  colors,  let  the  children  use  water  color 
paints  if  you  can.  Their  first  lesson  with  the  paints  should  consist  in  get- 
ting acquainted  with  their  paint  boxes  by  making  flat  washes  with  the  pure 
color  of  red,  yellow,  and  blue,  then  making  orange  by  dipping  first  into  red 
and  then  into  the  yellow,  and  the  green  by  using  blue  and  yellow. 

As  soon  as  the  children  know  how  to  make  the  colors  let  them  do  splash 
work.  Radishes,  carnations,  Chinese  lanterns  are  good  subjects.  In  this 
work  show  the  children  in  the  beginning  how  to  do  the  work,  then  let  them 
try  as  many  times  as  the  time  permits.  Never  let  the  children  draw  the 
objects  first.  The  aim  is  to  get  the  children  to  appreciate  light  and  shade. 
If  the  lanterns  have  a  light  side  and  a  dark  side,  the  result  of  the  lesson  is 
satisfactory.  Do  not  expect  fine  work,  the  little  children  in  the  first  grade 
cannot  do  it. 


ADDRESS  TO  THE  PATRONS  OF  THE  LIVERMORE 

SCHOOLS 

H.  C.  PETEAY 
Supervising  Principal 

Believing  that  character  building  is  one  of  the  most  important  parts  of  a 
pupil's  education,  and  realizing  that  it  can  result  only  by  devoting  a  regular 
and  systematic  amount  of  time  towards  developing  the  ethical  side  of  his 
nature,  I  am  endeavoring  to  emphasize  that  phase  of  education  this  term 
even  more  strongly  than  ever  before. 

The  German  Denzel  says:  "Education  is  the  harmonious  development  of 
the  threefold  nature  of  man — the  physical,  the  intellectual,  and  the  moral." 
If  we  were  to  add  to  the  foregoing  definition  that  of  James  Mill,  who  said, 
"The  end  of  education  is  to  render  the  individual  as  much  as  possible  an 
instrument  of  happiness,  first  to  himself,   and  next  to  other  beings,"  we 
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would  then  have  what  seems  to  me  the  full  meaning  of  "education."  My 
observation  has  been  that  it  is  too  often  the  case  that  the  intellectual  is  de- 
veloped at  the  expense  of  the  moral — the  latter  being  left  to  take  care  of 
itself. 

Morality  has,  up  to  the  present  time,  been  taught  incidentally  in  the 
public  schools  of  California,  finding  a  place  there  only  when  misdemeanors 
were  committed  and  it  was  thought  necessary  to  make  corrections.  It  has 
never  been  made  the  subject  of  regular,  systematic  instruction,  as  I  am  prone 
to  think  it  should  be,  and,  as  a  consequence,  but  little  impression  is  made 
on  the  child  mind  for  good. 

No  doubt  we  are  all  quite  agreed  that  a  high  code  of  morals  in  the  body 
politic  is  conducive  to  good  citizenship,  therefore,  it  would  seem  our  state's 
indispensable  duty  to  train  its  future  citizens  more  systematically  on  ethical 
lines.  In  the  child  you  are  moulding  eternal  principles  of  right  and  wrong; 
these  moral  principles  must  be  studied  as  thoroly  as  any  other  branch  of 
knowledge. 

Building  character  is  the  work  of  education.  Society  as  it  exists  today 
is  the  product  of  right  and  wrong.  Wrong  in  many  instances  arises  from 
ignorance.  A  better  knowledge  of  what  constitutes  right  would  have  made 
a  better  standard  in  society.  Children  often  do  wrong  from  ignorance.  It 
is  not  right  to  blame  them,  for  they  were  unfortunate  thru  lack  of  knowledge. 

We  owe  it  to  the  pupils,  as  well  as  to  ourselves  and  society,  to  teach  the 
right.  It  is  far  more  imperative  than  to  avoid  wrong  doing:  the  one  forms 
character  which  wills  to  do  right,  while  the  other  is  simply  insistent  against 
wrong.  Hence,  we  should  strive  for  the  formation  of  character,  since  it 
relieves  one  of  the  reformation  of  habit. 

"True  worth  is  in  being— not  seeming; 
In  doing,  each  day  that  goes  by. 
Some  little  good  —  not  in  dreaming 
Of  the  great  things  to  do  by  and  by  " 

Perhaps  no  one  thing  tends  more  to  the  development  of  character  than 
self-control,  and  self-control  is  the  product  of  a  cultured  will.  It  will  do 
no  good  to  harangue  the  child  on  the  necessity  of  controlling  himself,  but 
make  him  see  that  his  powers  are  of  no  value  unless  under  control.  Give 
him  examples  of  powers  which  are  useful  under  proper  control  and  harmful 
when  they  break  away,  such  as,  the  fiery  horse,  the  engine  in  motion,  steam, 
water,  electricity,  and  fire.  Then  fitting  illustrations  nearer  home,  such'  as, 
the  muscles  of  the  hand  under  complete  control  giving  to  us  specimens  of 
perfect  penmanship  and  pictures  pleasing  to  the  eye,  while  the  less  culti- 
vated hand  makes  "pot  hooks"  and  daubs.  What  wonderful  control  the 
baseball  pitcher  has  over  the  muscles  of  his  hand  and  arm,  each  acting  when 
he  desires  and  at  the  instant  the  will  commands.  But  should  one  of  his 
muscles  refuse  to  obey  just  as  he  wished  to  put  on  a  fancy  twirl,  the  result 
would  Ve  utter  failure. 

So  with  the  will.  One  without  a  will  does  the  bidding  of  others,  it  may 
"be  for  good  today,  for  bad  tomorrow.     The  culture  of  the  will  is  a  delicate 
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problem  of  education.  To  strengthen  it  we  must,  in  a  measure,  respect  the 
spontaneity  of  the  child,  which  is  the  very  germ  of  his  independence  and 
liberty.  Parents  and  teachers  oftentimes  are  too  anxious  to  "break  the 
wills'!  of  their  children  and,  in  so  doing,  are  surely  preparing  weak  and 
flabby  characters  wholly  incapable  of  self-control.  Kant  says:  "We  must 
not  break  the  wills  of  children,  but  only  direct  them  in  such  a  way  that 
they  will  know  how  to  yield  to  natural  objects."  "Let  the  child  early  feel 
upon  his  proud  head  the  hard  yoke  which  nature  imposes  on  man,"  says 
Eosseau,  "the  heavy  yoke  of  necessity,  under  which  every  finite  being  must 
bend." 

The  child  should  be  neither  a  slave  nor  a  despot.  He  should  neither  be 
constrained  blindly  to  obey  unreasonable  orders,  nor  crossed  in  all  his  in- 
clinations. Neither  should  he  be  gratified  in  all  he  wishes.  He  must  be 
resisted  at  times,  for  it  teaches  him  to  resist  his  own  desires.  By  acquir- 
ing the  habit  of  obeying  others,  he  learns  to  obey  his  own  reason  and  listen 
to  conscience. 

But  a  few  years  since  our  boys  indulged  in  a  great  deal  of  profanity  on 
the  school  grounds,  and  nearly  every  other  one  swore,  apparently  for  pas- 
time. The  boy  who  could  "rip  out"  the  loudest  oath  was  looked  up  to  as  a 
very  important  personage,  an  example  worthy  of  emulation.  This  was  the 
first  of  many  vices  I  sought  to  dissipate  their  minds  of  by  presenting  to 
them  the  characters  of  men  illustrious  in  history,  by  choice  gems  of  litera- 
ture, anecdote,  and  fable  and  by  constantly  moving  about  among  them  dur- 
ing recess  time.  Thus  they  slowly  but  surely  began  to  change  their  habits 
and  strengthen  their  wills.  After  seven  years  of  this  evolutionary  process, 
I  can  proudly  say  it  is  seldom  an  oath  is  uttered  on  the  school  grounds,  and 
we  all  congratulate  the  boys  for  it. 

But,  parents,  do  you  pause  to  think  that  we  have  the  pupils  but  six  of 
the  twenty-four  hours  of  each  day?  Unless  they  are  carefully  guarded  as 
to  the  company  they  keep  and  the  habits  they  form  during  the  other 
eighteen  hours,  how  can  we  hope  to  see  the  plant  in  embryo  blossom  and 
bear  fruit  of  that  high  order  we  all  desire?  We  invite  your  close  coopera- 
tion. With  it  we  can,  no  doubt,  eliminate  profanity  from  the  vocabulary 
of  a  very  large  percentage  of  our  boys.  It  needs  but  vigilance  and  firm- 
ness, with  a  time  appeal  to  right  because  it  is  right. 

Right  is  not  inborn.  It  is  a  matter  of  growth  and  varies  with  the  edu- 
cation and  age  of  the  individual  and  the  atmosphere  in  which  he  moves  and 
has  his  being. 

I  find  that  a  large  per  cent  of  children  tell  stories.  Earl  Barnes,  late  of 
Stanford  University,  says:  "All  children  lie."  This  lying  is  due  to  several 
causes.  With  some  it  is  inborn,  while  others  in  the  infant  stage  are  uncon- 
sciously taught  to  tell  stories  by  their  parents  and  acquaintances.  How 
often  do  we  parents  find  ourselves  saying:  "Look  out,  deary,  the  bear  will 
bite  you,''  "stay  inside  or  the  man  will  catch  you,  Johnny,"  "look  out,  or 
I'll  cut  off  your  ear,"  and  much  more  such  nonsense.  In  a  short  time  these 
little  ones  are  heard  talking  in  like  manner,  and  thus  the  habit  of  telling- 
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stories  is  gradually  but  surely  being  formed.  Such  food  for  tie  imagina- 
tion is  disastrous. 

Realizing  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  story-telling  among  our  pupils,  I 
began  a  series  of  investigations  hoping  thereby  to  find  the  main  reason  for 
it.  The  results  I  herewith  append,  and  they  deserve  the  serious  considera- 
tion of  every  parent  who  has  the  welfare  of  his  children  at  heart. 

These  figures  reveal  the  unmistakable  fact  that  a  large  per  cent  of  onr 
children  lie  to  avoid  punishment  and  some  thru  force  of  habit.  All  say  it 
is  right  to  tell  the  truth  but  seventeeu,  and  assign  as  their  reasons  that  it 
strengthens  character,  builds  a  good  reputation,  and  makes  us  happier  with 
ourselves  and  our  Maker.  How  potent  their  argument  is  in  behalf  of  truth- 
telling!  Could  a  stronger  appeal  be  made  to  place  their  children  on  a 
higher  moral  plane?  When  our  children  say  it  is  right  to  tell  the  truth,  yet 
dare  not  for  fear  of  being  whipped,  or  thru  force  of  habit  and  evil  associa- 
tion, must  we  sit  idly  by,  or  shall  we  organize  and  thru  organization  devise 
ways  and  means  by  which  we  may  secure  the  confidence  of  our  boys  and 
girls,  and  thereby  instill  a  love  of  truth  and  establish  a  code  of  honor  that 
will  ennoble  their  lives  and  glorify  their  deeds  in  time  to  come.' 

In  our  opinion,  a  parent's  club  with  meetings  once  a  month  for  the  pur- 
pose of  discussing  these  all-important  subjects  would  be  a  long  step  in  the 
right  direction.  Parents,  you  must  help  ns.  We  have  your  children  but 
six  hours  out  of  every  twenty-four,  hence  should  not  lie  held  responsible 
for  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  immorality  that  lurks  about  us.  Coopera- 
tion means  a  wonderful  victory  for  you,  for  the  school,  and,  most  of  all,  for 
the  pupils.  Then  let  us  unite.  It  is  the  age  of  combines:  and  thru  combi- 
nation and  centralization  build  strong,  enduring  characters  for  our  boys  and 
girls  that  "moth  nor  rust  can  corrupt  nor  thieves  break  in  and  steal." 

«fe 

THE  TEXT-BOOK  IN  GEOGRAPHY 

BY  J.  D.  SYvEEXEY 

I  do  not  know  but  that  contrary  to  time-honored  custom  and  in  spite  of 
such  excellent  works  on  geography  as  Frye"s.  Redway's.  and  others  I  pre- 
fer the  text -book  to  be  much  smaller  in  size  than  the  ordinary  one.  Our 
present  style  is  unwieldly  and  difficult  to  handle  or  to  carry.  When  open 
on  the  desk  the  entire  surface  of  the  same  is  covered.  When  in  the  desk  it 
occupies  a  great  part  of  the  room  and  is  easily  damaged.  The  reason  given 
for  the  present  size  is  the  supposed  necessity  for  large  maps.  This  need 
should  be  supplied  by  good  wall  maps  and  atlases.  A  book  such  as  Tarr 
and  Mcilurry"s  is  of  the  same  size  as  the  other  school  books,  is  easily  car- 
ried, and  in  many  ways  is  more  desirable  than  the  present  elphantine 
volume. 

The  material  should  be  arranged  topically  as  far  as  possible.  The  world 
as  a  whole  would  thus  be  presented  to  the  mind  of  the  student.  Special 
articles  should  be  devoted  to  such  important  subjects  as  gold,  iron,  wheat, 
and  cotton.     Special  maps  and  charts  should  show  the  great  rice,  cotton. 
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corn,  wheat,  and  forest  belts  of  our  nation.  In  this  regard  Frye's  book  is 
good.  The  relative  value  of  our  country's  products  as  compared  with  the 
products  of  the  world  is  uniquely  shown  in  Eed way's  Natural  Geography. 
The  pupil  is  not  apt  to  forget  such  graphic  representations.  Other  coun- 
tries may  be  studied  separately,  and  each  state  may  be  briefly  treated. 

The  text  should  be  so  arranged  as  to  attract  the  attention  to  the  impor- 
tant points.  This  can  be  done  by  the  use  of  bold  faced  type  as  in  Frye's 
"Elements."     The  type  should  be  large  and  plain. 

Illustrations  should  illustrate  and  not  be  mere  pictures.  They  should 
bear  some  logical  relation  to  the  subject  matter.  Illustrations,  if  accurate 
and  timely,  possess  great  pedagogic  value.  No  doubt  it  may  be  considered 
treason  to  condemn  our  semi-sacred  state  series,  yet  I  must  say  that  many 
of  the  illustrations  in  the  geography  and  history  are  crude,  wretched,  and 
grossly  inaccurate,  as  for  example  the  cut  of  a  California  harvester  on  page 
294  of  the  state  history.  Compare  it  with  that  found  in  "Carpenter's  Geo- 
graphical Reader."  Tarbell's  text-book  has  whole  pages  devoted  to 
illustrations,  a  good  feature. 

The  importance  of  the  maps  of  the  text- book  cannot  be  overestimated. 
Our  books  as  a  rule  have  all  their  maps  drawn  to  different  scales.  Each 
map  is  made  to  fit  the  page,  and  South  America  is  made  to  cover  the  same 
area  as  Eurasia.  Nothing  could  be  more  illogical,  unpedagogical,  or  mis- 
leading. The  ordinary  boy  or  girl  in  lower  grades  pays  little  or  no  atten- 
tion to  scales,  and,  as  a  natural  result,  the  ordinary  map  Creates  false  ideas 
about  the  sizes  of  continents  or  states  as  compared  with  each  other,  and 
these  early  impressions,  as  many  of  us  can  no  doubt  testify,  are  very  hard 
to  eradicate.  Hence,  all  continents  should  be  drawn  to  the  same  scale,  all 
state  maps  the  same,  and  all  foreign  countries  to  the  same  scale  as  the  map 
of  the  United  States.     Redway  most  nearly  approaches  this  ideal. 

In  quality  maps  should  be  of  the  best.  All  the  essential  features  should 
be  presented  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  eye.  Colors  should  be  distinct  so 
as  to  clearly  show  boundaries  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  colors  should  har- 
monize. The  school  map  should  have  but  few  names,  as  a  "jumble"  of 
terms  is  confusing;  and  of  what  real  value  to  children  are  such  names  on  a 
map  as  Passarowitz,  Kragonyevatz,  Leskovatz,  and  Simnitza?  Leave  such 
for  a  comprehensive  atlas.  I  consider  the  Tarr  and  McMurry  maps  as  being 
the  best  for  lower  grade  pupils.  With  such  physical  maps  are  not  needed. 
In  advanced  text-books  railroads,  temperature,  rainfall,  commercial  routes, 
etc.  should  be  shown  on  separate  maps.  As  to  the  value  of  these,  I  can 
recall  early  impressions  made  by  animal  maps  where  the  animals  of  the 
several  continents  were  pictured  upon  maps  of  the  same,  and  I  would  in- 
clude such  maps  in  my  ideal  text-book  I  have  before  mentioned  charts, 
diagrams,  and  maps  to  illustrate  products.  Relief  maps  should  be  clear, 
distinct,  and  accurate.  Mr.  Frye  has  some  very  excellent  maps  of  this 
character. 

As  the  earth  is  designed  to  be  a  home  to  man,  and  as  the  industries  and 
social  conditions  of  man  depend  largely  upon  the  natural  features  of  the 
earth,  I  deem  it  proper  that  grammar  pupils  should  know  something  of  the 
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elements  of  physical  geography  in  order  to  understand  the  history  of 
nations  and  the  relation  between  man  and  his  surroundings.  In  this  I  am 
in  accord  with  the  Committee  of  Fifteen,  which  considers  the  study  of 
physical  features  as  very  important. 

The  movements  of  the  earth  which  have  produced  mountains,  valleys, 
plateaus,  etc.  and  the  value  of  each  to  us  should  find  a  place  in  the  gram- 
mar school  text-book  and  should  be  told  in  as  interesting  a  manner  as  pos- 
sible. Man,  his  stages  of  development,  subdivisions,  forms  of  government, 
religions,  should  be  briefly  described. 

Closely  allied  on  one  side  to  physical  geography  and  on  the  other  to 
political  and  historical  is  commercial  geography.  In  this  age  of  railroads, 
cables,  telegraphs,  and  steamships  this  division  of  this  study  is  of  impor- 
tance and  should  be  recognized  by  compilers  of  text-books.  All  pupils 
should  know,  when  they  graduate  from  our  grammar  schools,  the  location 
of  the  prominent  cities  of  the  world.  They  should  know  reasonably  well 
why  cotton,  corn,  wheat,  and  rice  grow  in  different  belts  of  the  United 
States.  Why  cotton  is  not  manufactured  where  grown.  They  will  then  be 
able  to  account  for  the  location  of  such  cities  as  Galveston  and  Lowell.  In 
this  connection  a  brief  study  should  be  given  to  tho  conditions  which  favor 
the  growth  of  such  cities  as  New  York,  Chicago,  Seattle,  and  New  Orleans. 

The  amount  of  astronomical  and  mathematical  geography  should  be 
small  and  deal  with  such  general  topics  as  day  and  night,  seasons,  zones, 
directions,  and  measurements. 

Historical  geography,  by  which  in  this  instance  I  mean  a  brief  summary 
of  the  life  of  the  great  nations  of  the  earth,  should  receive  some  attention 
together  with  the  physical  reasons  for  the  existence  of  such  nations,  their 
greatness,  their  fall.  Such  study,  tho  necessarily  brief,  would  be  of  value 
in  connection  with  later  study  in  history. 

Mr.  Frye  in  his  book  has  two  topics  which  he  styles  "Vital"  and  "Hu- 
manistic" geography.  The  former  deals  entirely  with  food,  clothing,  etc., 
the  latter  is  about  the  relation  of  the  United  States  to  all  other  nations. 
Both  are  good  topics  enriching  the  scholar's  mind,  broadening  his  patriot- 
ism, and  extending  his  sympathies. 


Remember  the  Dates  of  The  National  Summer  School. 

The  San  Francisco  session  will  be  held  in  Miss  West's  school  on  Van  Ness  Avenue 
June  30-July  12. 

Especial  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  great  pains  will  be  taken  with  the  grade 
teacher  who  has  had  no  previous  training  in  music  or  drawing.  At  the  same  time  the 
latest  methods  will  be  presented,  interesting  supervisor  and  special  teachers  who  have 
previously  had  the  basal  work.    The  names  of.  the  faculty  assure  the  success  of  the  school. 

Drawing— Mr.  D.  R.  Augsburg,  Oakland.  Music — Mr.  F.  E.  Chapman,  Boston ;  Miss 
A.  M.  Fleming,  Chicago;  Miss  K.  E.  -Stone,  Los  Angeles;  Miss  M.  H.  Mills,  San  Fran- 
cisco;  Miss  M.  Gordon,  Los  Angeles;   Mrs.  L.  V.  Sweesy,  Berkeley. 

Write  to  S.  0.  Smith,  325  Sansome  street,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  for  a  catalog. 
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SCHOOL  SUPERVISION  BY  THE  SCHOOL  BOARD. 

MILO  AZEM  TUCKER,   WILMINGTON,  CAL. 

The  public  school  system  in  America  consists  of  a  joint  partnership.  Those  interested  are 
the  state,  parents,  directors,  teachers,  and  pupils.  Each  contributes  something  to  its  success, 
and  each  participates  to  some  extent  in  the  profits.  Each  has  rights  to  be  respected,  and  duties 
to  be  performed.  The  most  perfect  system,  producing  the  greatest  net  profits,  exists  when  each 
partner  knows  his  rights,  insists  upon  them,  and  at  the  same  time  performs  willingly  his  part, 
thus  aiding  the  other  in  the  performance  of  his  duties. 

In  brief,  the  state  and  parent,  educating  for  citizenship  and  higher  humanity,  supply  the 
running  expenses  of  the  business  and  the  capital  stock  which  is  invested.  The  child  is  the  un- 
developed material  upon  which  the  education  is  to  be  placed  by  those  who  manage  the  capital 
stock  of  the  investors.  The  teacher  is  entrusted  with  the  actual  work  of  the  instruction,  while 
the  board  is  the  business  manager  for  the  stock  company.  The  director  is  more  than  the  busi- 
ness factor,  for  he  practically  controls  the  professional  progress.  But  the  legislative  and  business 
side  of  education  should  be  his  main  part  of  the  work. 

Commercialism  is  exerting  a  wide  influence  over  education  today.  The  professional  side 
of  education  is  becoming  differentiated  from  the  commercial  side.  The  two  are  beginning  to 
be  separated,  and  are  assuming  distinct  fields  in  which  the  duties  of  each  are  but  partially  de- 
fined. In  some  parts  of  the  educational  world  the  relations  between  professionalism  and  com- 
mercialism is  varied  and  often  ill  defined,  owing  to  past  nebulous  conditions  in  which  school 
affairs  have  existed.  In  California  they  overlap  in  many  places.  It  is  often  the  case  that  what 
is  the  business  side  of  the  duties  of  the  board  is  not  clearly  separated  from  the  professional 
side.  Again,  the  professional  relations  of  the  board  often  conflict  with  the  duties  of  the 
teacher.  While  the  laws  in  many  states  differ,  yet  a  glance  at  the  law  will  show  how  the  two 
sides  exist  in  California.  Separating  the  two  phases  we  have  the  following  classification,  to 
which  the  director  must  be  held  to  account  by  those  whose  business  he  manages. 

On  the  business  side  of  education  he  is  to  prescribe  and  enforce  rules  consistent  with  the 
law  and  the  rules  of  the  state  board  of  education ;  to  transact  business  at  meetings  of  which 
each  member  of  the  school  board  has  had  notice;  to  manage  and  control  the  district  property; 
to  deposit  all  school  money  with  the  county  treasurer;  to  purchase  authorized  text-books  for 
indigent  pupils;  to  purchase  school  furniture,  apparatus,  and  other  necessary  things  for  school 
purposes;  to  rent  and  repair  school  property;  to  insure  school  property;  to  purchase  or  sell 
school  lots  and  build  schoolhouses  when  so  ordered  by  a  vote  of  the  district ;  to  sign  and  exe- 
cute deeds  and  conveyances  in  the  name  of  the  district  for  property  sold  by  them;  to  employ 
teachers;  to  employ  janitors;  to  notify,  in  writing,  the  superintendent  of  schools  of  the  election 
of  employes;  to  fix  the  compensation  of  employes  when  not  given  by  law;  to  appoint  a  school 
census  marshal  and  notify  the  superintendent;  to  make  an  annual  prescribed  report  to  the 
superintendent;  to  report  text-books  used  when  requested  by  the  superintendent  of  schools; 
to  call  a  meeting  of  the  qualified  electors  of  the  district  to  consider  district  affairs  when  prop- 
erly petitioned;  to  call  a  special  public  meeting  as  prescribed  by  law;  to  follow  instructions  of 
all  legal  public  meetings  so  instructing  them;  to  purchase  the  necessary  supplies;  to  maintain 
all  schools  with  equal  rights  and  privileges;  to  use  school  moneys  from  the  state  and  county 
funds  exclusively  for  schools  in  districts  having  eight  months  school;  to  use  state  money  ex- 
clusively for  the  payment  of  teachers;  to  apply  library  money  exclusively  for  library  purposes.  . 
To  the  above  the  following  may  be  added  by  implication:  the  preparing  and  caring  for  the 
school  yard;  protecting  and  preserving  the  school  buildings;  caring  for  furniture,  apparatus, 
supplies,  library,  and  flag;  sanitary  considerations  in  securing  school  sites  and  constructing 
sanitary  buildings;  furnishing  water;  drawing  warrants;  providing  against  the  necessity  for 
employes  discounting  warrants  for  cash  payments,  and  finally,  to  dismiss  teachers  and  em- 
ployes. 

Now,  coming  to  the  professional  side,  the  director  is  to  prescribe  and  enforce  rules  con- 
sistent with  law  and  the  rules  of  the  state  board  of  education;  to  suspend  and  expel  pupils  for 
misconduct;  to  exclude  from  schools  certain  children  to  comply  with  the  law;  to  enforce  in  the 
schools  the  course  of  study;  to  enforce  in  each  school  the  prescribed  text-books;  to  appoint 
district  librarian;  to  enforce  rules  governing  district  libraries;  to  exclude  from  schools  and 
school  libraries  all  sectarian,  partisan,  and  denominational  books,  publications,  and  propa- 
ganda; to  distribute  free  the  necessary  books  for  indigent  children;  to  maintain  a  register  for 
public  inspection  of  those  children  who  are  legal  applicants  for  admission ;  to  notify  parents 
and  guardians  of  such  children  when  their  turn  in  vacancies  occur;  to  permit  non-resident 
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•children  to  attend  the  district  school  only  upon  the  consent  of  the  non-resident  trustees;  to 
visit  the  schools  in  the  district  once  each  term;  to  "  examine  carefully  into  the  management, 
condition,  and  wants  of  the  schools."  The  law  does  not  say,  however,  that  they  do  more  than 
to  examine,  though  it  may  be  implied;  and  he  must  cause  all  books  to  be  legally  stamped. 

If  one  will  compare  the  duties  of  the  teacher  with  those  of  the  professional  side  of  the  di- 
rector, as  just  given,  he  will  find  that  many  of  the  points  are  co-ordinate.  He  will  also  see  that 
those  things  which  may  be  called  more  properly  the  business  side  of  the  teachers'  work  covers 
much  that  the  law  defines  as  the  professional  field  of  the  school  board.  In  fact,  in  many  places, 
much,  if  not  all  of  the  board's  part,  is  given  over  to  the  teacher  to  do,  and  many  trustees  never 
ask  to  see  if  it  is  done  or  not. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  now  to  discuss  briefly  some  of  the  points  regarding  school  su- 
pervision by  the  school  board  Under  this  selection  may  be  considered  how  far  should  the 
board  go  in  this  supervision.     As  to  this  there  are  two  well  defined  views. 

The  one  holds  that  the  school  board  should  abdicate  all  its  power  on  the  professional  side 
to  the  head  teacher  in  charge,  whether  he  be  principal  or  superintendent.  The  other  advocates 
that  the  school  board  should  do  all  but  instruct,  and  that  the  superintendent,  or  principa1 
teacher,  should  look  after  the  method  of  imparting  the  knowledge.  The  first  challenges  any- 
one not  a  specially  trained  teacher  of  the  highest  attainments  to  plan  or  criticise^  a  course  of 
study  for  the  public  schools;  or  to  judge  of  the  work  done  by  the  teacher;  or  to  be  competent 
to  hire  or  dismiss  teachers.  The  second  presents  and  maintains  the  belief  that  men  and  women 
in  active  business  and  professional  life— those  who  are  found  in  the  various  phases  of  business, 
social,  and  political  existence  are  especially  fitted  to  judge  and  to  determine  what  should  be 
taught  in  our  schools  to  meet  the  modern  requirements  of  citizenship.  They  hold  that  the 
school  board  should  name  the  subject  and  the  employes,  while  the  teacher  should  tell  how  to 
teach.  In  the  one,  the  schoolman  arrogates  to  himself  the  sole  right  to  select,  appoint  and  dis- 
miss teachers,  and  gives  the  school  board  no  choice.  With  the  other,  it  is  argued  that  if  the 
board  cannot  judge  of  the  qualifications  of  teachers,  how  are  they  to  judge  whether  the  super- 
vising teacher  appoints,  promotes,  and  dismisses  on  merit  alone,  and  whether  he  is  himself  a 
■capable  and  inspiring  leader  of  teachers?  If  the  board  knows  nothing  of  text-books  and  courses 
of  study,  how  are  they  to  judge  whether  the  superintendent  and  principal  chooses  wisely? 
The  board  must  know  something  of  these  things,  or  it  tails  of  its  duty.  Otherwise,  those  in 
charge  of  the  school  may  work  to  please  pupils  and  parents  and  thereby  succeed  in  drawing  a 
salary  year  after  year  with  no  one  to  oppose. 

There  remains  a  compromise  position  which  brings  into  play  one  of  the  principles  which 
the  American  people  love  so  well.  This  is  the  veto  power.  In  this  case  the  usual  order  is, 
however,  reversed,  and  the  board  exercises  this  privilege,  instead  of  one  man.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  but  that  some  such  arrangement  will  come  nearest  to  meeting  all  conditions  and  still 
allow  freedom.  The  head  teacher  should  be  selected  with  qualifications,  if  possible,  to  make  a 
good  school  man,  with  his  whole  thought  on  education.  Then  he  should  be  given  freedom 
commensurate  to  his  responsibility  and  held  to  account  for  results.  While  some  boards  pre- 
fer to  limit  the  liberty  of  teachers,  yet  the  feeling  is  rapidly  growing  that  freedom  of  work, 
■choice  of  text-books,  courses  of  study,  and  similar  duties,  should  devolve  entirely  upon  teachers 
and  principals.  In  California  much  of  this  is  assumed  by  each  county  board  of  education,  the 
members  of  which  are  supposed  to  be  school  men.  It  makes  the  course  of  study,  names  the 
books  and  apparatus  to  be  bought  by  the  district  board,  and  consequently  the  trustees  are  re- 
lieved of  much  that  in  other  states  devolves  upon  them,  unless  they  shift  the  duty  to  the  teacher. 
The  board  may  have  the  legal  right  to  transfer  the  professional  side  of  its  duties,  but  will  its 
relations  to  the  state  and  taxpayers  warrant  its  doing  it?  The  conditions  may  be  so  varied  in 
some  places  as  not  to  allow  it,  and  yet  to  permit  it  in  others.  No  doubt,  with  a  thoroughly 
■competent  teacher,  principal,  or  superintendent,  this  can  be  done.  It  is  not  wise,  however,  for 
a  board  to  fully  abdicate  its  power  to  one  who  is  found  deficient  in  certain  qualifications,  and 
await  bad  results  or  faillure  before  intervening.  The  policy  of  the  board  based  on  local  needs 
and  conditions,  and  often  with  limited  funds  at  its  disposal,  must  at  times  put  a  negative  upon 
the  well-meaning  of  teachers.  The  veto  power  should  remain  with  the  board.  No  matter  how 
superior  or  inferior  the  qualifications  of  a  superintendent,  principal,  teacher,  or  school  board, 
it  is  undoubtedly  best  in  every  phase  of  school  board  duty,  and  it  is  certainly  more  American, 
for  the  veto  power  to  remain  with  the  school  board.  This  removes  the  sting  from  "  one-man 
power,"  an,d  prevents  embarrassment.  It  also  avoids  placing  the  board  in  the  position  of  sim- 
ply a  "  committee  to  register  the  will  of  an  educational  dictator."  It  allows  the  board,  if  it 
■chooses  to  give  unreserved  power  into  the  hands  of  the  teachers  in  experting  the  details  of 
school  work,  or  it  permits  them  to  step  in  should  occasion  demand  and  curtail  or  modify  the 
authority  formerly  delegated.  It  allows  the  board  to  reserve  and  share  with  the  teacher  a  part 
of  the  responsibilities.    *    *    * 
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At  9:30  A.  M.,  Tuesday  morning,  May  6,  1902,  Thomas  J.  Kirk,  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  o£  California,  called  the  City  and  County  Superintendents  to  order. 
The  meeting  was  held  at  Fresno,  in  Einstein  Hall.  Mrs.  S.  E.  Peart  was  elected  vice- 
president,  and  George  L.  Sackett  was  elected  secretary.  Mr.  F.  F.  Atkinson  of  Sacra- 
mento was  elected  assistant  secretary.  The  suggestive  program  prepared  by  Supt. 
Thomas  J.  Kirk  was  adopted  by  a  unanimous  vote. 

Superintendent  Kirk  then  made  some  appropriate  remarks,  and  called  for  Supt.  G.  N.. 
Freman  of  Fresno  who  made  a  cordial  address  of  welcome. 

Supt.  C.  L.  McLane  spoke  in  behalf  of  the  city  of  Fresno,  and  extended  to  the  visit- 
ing superintendents  the  freedom  and  hospitality  of  the  city. 

Supt.  Robert  Furlong  made  the  response  on  behalf  of  the  County  Superintendents. 
He  paid  a  glowing  tribute  to  each  feature  of  the  state,  its  industries,  its  spenery,  its 
school  system ,  and  closing  with  a  beautiful  word  picture  of  the  city  and  county  of  Fresno . 

James  A.  Foshay  of  Los  Angeles,  who  has  attained  a  national  reputation  as  an  oc- 
casional speaker,  responded  in  a  few  eloquent  words  on  behalf  of  the  City  Superintend- 
ents.    His  pointed  reference  to  his  southern  city  was  loudly  applauded. 

The  roll  was  then  called  and  the  following  responded:  Thomas  J.  Kirk,  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction;  Mrs.  Julia  B.  Kirk,  Deputy  Superintendent;  Amador, 
George  A.  Gordon,  Jackson;  Butte,  R.  H.  Dunn,  Oroville;  Calaveras,  John  Waters,  San 
Andreas;  Fresno,  G.  N.  Freman,  Fresno;  Glenn,  F.  S.  Reager,  "Willows;  Humboldt, 
James  B.  Brown,  Eureka;  Kern,  W.  C.  Doub,  Bakersfield;  Kings,  J.  W.  Graham,  Han- 
ford;  Los  Angeles,  J.  H.  Strine,  Los  Angeles;  Madera,  Estelle  Bagnelle,  Madera;  Marin,. 
Robert  Furlong,  San  Rafael;  Mendocino,  J.  F.  Barbee,  Ukiah;  Merced,  O.  W.  Grove. 
Merced;  Modoc,  Anna  L.  Williams,  Alturas;  Monterey,  Mrs.  J.  E.  Chope,  Salinas  City; 
Napa,  J.  A.  Imrie,  Napa;  Orange,  J.  P.  Greeley,  Santa  Ana;  Placer,  P.  W.  Smith,  Au- 
burn; Plumas,  M.  P.  Donnelly,  Crescent  Mills;  Riverside,  Edward  Hyatt,  Riverside; 
Sacramento,  B.  F.  Howard,  Sacramento;  San  Benito,  J.  H.  Garner,  Hollister;  San  Ber- 
nardino, A.  S.  McPherron,  San  Bernardino ;  San  Francisco,  Reginald  H.  Webster,  City 
Hall,  San  Francisco;  San  Joaquin,  E.  B.  Wright,  Stockton;  San  Mateo,  Etta  M.  Tilton, 
Redwood  City;  Santa  Barbara,  W.  S.  Edwards,  Santa  Barbara,  Santa  Clara,  L.  J.  Chip- 
man,  San  Jose;  Santa  Cruz,  J.  W.  Linscott,  Santa  Cruz;  Shasta,  Margaret  I.Poore,  Red- 
ding; Sierra,  Josie  Finane,  Forest  City;  Siskiyou,  Effie  Persons,  Yreka;  Solano,  D.  H. 
White,  Fairfield;  Sonoma,  Minnie  Coulter,  Santa  Rosa;  Stanislaus,  J.  A.  Wagener,  Mo- 
desto; Sutter,  C.  G.  Kline,  Yuba  City;  Tehama,  Lena  K.  Nangle  (by  deputy),  RedBluff; 
Tulare,  S.  A.  Crookshanks,  Visalia;  Ventura,  George  L.  Sackett,  Ventura;  Yolo,  Mrs.  S. 
E.  Peart,  Woodland;  Yuba,  James  A.  Scott,  Marysville.  Supt.  Hugh  J.  Baldwin  reported 
later. 

City  Superintendents  of  Schools— Alameda,  Alameda,  C.  C.  Hughes;  Berkeley,  Ala- 
meda, S.  D.  Waterman:  Eureka,  Humboldt,  A.  C.  Barker;  Fresno,  Fresno,  C.  L.  McLane -r 
Los  Angeles,  Los  Angeles,  James  A.  Foshay;  Pasadena,  Los  Angeles,  James  D.  Graham ; 
Sacramento,  Sacramento,  0.  W.  Erlewine;  Salinas  City,  Monterey,  C.  C.  Hill;  San  Ber- 
nardino, San  Bernardino,  Lulu  Claire  Bahr;  San  Diego,  San  Diego,  F.  P.  Davidson;  San 
Jose,  Santa  Clara,  F.  P.  Russell;  Santa  Rosa,  Sonoma,  E  M.  Cox;  Stockton,  San  Joa- 
quin, James  A.  Barr;  Oakland,  J.  W.  MeClymonds. 

Honorary  members -L.  B.  Avery,  principal  of  Redlands  High  School;  Prof.  T.  L. 
Heaton  of  the  University  of  California;  L.  A.  Jordan  of  San  Francisco;  J.  C.  Templeton, 
Santa  Ana;  President  M.  E.  Dailey  of  San  Jose,  and  President  Frederic  Burk  of  San 
Francisco. 

Visitors— W.  W.  Seamen,  American  Book  Co.;  C.  C.  Adams,  Stockton;  H.  J.  Mil- 
ler, Whitaker  &  Ray  Co. ;  S.  C.  Smith,  Ginn  &  Co. ;  G.  H.  Chilcoate,  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. ; 
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E.  V.  Lobbet,  Educational  Publishing  Co. ;  J.  Van  Ostran,  Bradley  &  Co. ;  H.  H.  Johnson, 
singer  and  musical  author,  Ohio;  D.  R.  Augsburg;  Victor  H.  Woods,  San  Luis  Obispo; 
S.  P.  Boynton,  Los  Angeles. 

Supt.  G.  L.  Sackett  moved  that:  "  We,  the  City  and  County  Superintendents  of  Cal- 
ifornia assembled,  send  cordial  greetings  to  the  Biennial  Federation  of  Womans'  Clubs, 
and  extend  to  them  our  hearty  cooperation  and  sympathy."     Carried. 

The  first  regular  paper  was  presented  by  Edward  Hyatt  of  Riverside,  on  the  subject 
of  ' '  How  may  School  Premises  and  Schoolrooms  in  the  Country  be  Improved  and  Made 
More  Inviting?"  Mr.  Hyatt  was  in  good  voice  and  was  eloquently  in  earnest.  Everyword 
spoken  was  listened  to  attentively,  and  immediately  at  the  close  the  paper  was,  by  unani- 
mous vote,  ordered  printed  in  the  official  Journal  of  Education.  This  paper  will  appear  in 
the  June  issue.  The  next  subject  was  on  interesting  the  press  in  educational  topics. 
Superintendent  Doub  treated  the  matter  briefly,  but  cogently.  The  point  of  his  remarks 
was  in  having  news  of  vital  interest,  and  the  paper  would  be  willing  to  devote  a  generous 
amount  of  space  to  its  treatment. 

Superintendent  Sackett  spoke  upon  the  subject,  also  Mrs.  S.  E.  Peart  of  Yolo  gave 
some  interesting  suggestions  about  the  appointment  of  institute  and  school  reporters  for 
journals,  and  the  encouragement  of  contributions  by  teachers  and  pupils  to  the  columns 
of  the  local  paper.  John  Garner  spoke  of  the  great  help  tlie  newspapers  were  in  keeping 
the  public  interested  in  vital  educational  problems,  and  raised  a  good  natured  laugh  by 
suggesting  that  Superintendent  Doub  should  be  able  to  tell  considerable  about  the  secrets 
of  controlling  the  press  if  he  gave  the  convention  his  personal  experience.  The  meeting, 
after  some  informal  discussion,  then  adjourned  until  1:30  P.  M. 

Supt.  Kirk  called  the  meeting  to  order  in  the  afternoon  at  promptly  1:30.  Supt. 
Robert  Furlong  presented  an  able  paper  on  school  visitation.  The  points  brought  out 
were  that  the  superintendent  should  look  for  things  that  would  enable  him  to  offer  either 
honest  praise  or  blame  on  school  grounds,  Jight,  ventilation,  use  of  text-books,  discipline, 
apparatus,  etc.     More  time  should  be  given  the  superintendent  for  school  visitation. 

Supt.  J.  B.  Brown  of  Humboldt  was  the  next  speaker.  His  topic  was,  "Special  Pur- 
poses to  be  Subserved  by  the  County  Superintendent's  Visit."  Mr.  Brown  related  some 
of  his  experiences  in  visiting  sehoolsduring  his  manyyears  service  as  county  superintendent 
and  gave  a  number  of  instances  where  the  school  and  pupils  could  be  benefited  by  special 
attention  on  the  part  of  the  superintendent. 

Supt.  R.  H.  Webster  spoke  on  "Special  Purposes  to  be  Subserved  by  City  Superin- 
tendents' Visits."  Superintendent  Webster  gave  a  very  carefully  written  paper.  He 
censured  the  attitude  of  the  boards  of  education  and  the  public  in  the  readiness  to  take 
for  granted  that  the  schools  are  filled  with  incompetent  teachers.  The  statement  was 
made  that  19,000  children  between  the*  ages  of  six  and  ten  do  not  attend  school  in  San 
Francisco  on  account  of  lack  of  room.  Superintendent  Webster  stated  that  the  principal 
should  always  be  consulted  before  censuring  a  teacher,  and  gave  many  valuable  points  as 
to  what  should  be  observed  in  visiting  city  schools. 

These  papers  were  ably  discussed  by  Tilton,  MePherron,  Templeton,  Avery,  Erie- 
wine,  Peart  and  Linscott. 

Teachers  institutes  were  then  discussed  by  Supt.  J.  W.  Graham  of  Kings  County. 
This  was  a  thoughtful  address.  Superintendent  Graham  advocated  a  change  in  the  law  so 
that  the  teachers  would  be  paid  twelve  months  in  the  year,  and  be  required  during  several 
weeks  each  year  to  attend  a  practical  summer  school.  He  maintained  that  so  long  as 
teachers  are  compelled  to  seek  other  employment  during  enforced  vacations,  so  long 
would  there  be  a  failure  to  make  teaching  a  real  profession. 

Superintendent  Chope  of  Monterey  County  spoke  on  "  Should  the  Work  of  an  Insti-  ' 
tute  be  Done  by  Lecturers  or  Teachers,  or  by  both?"  This  was  one  of  the  most  eloquent 
talks  of  the  convention.  Mrs.  Chope  spoke  without  notes,  but  showed  by  the  able  pre- 
sentation of  the  topic  that  she  had  carefully  studied  the  subject.  She  criticised  severely 
institute  lecturers  who  talked  on  subjects  that  were  of  no  vital  interest  to  the  teachers, 
and  made  a  strong  plea  for  sincerity  in  all  school  work. 

Superintendent  C.  C.  Hill  of  Salinas  gave  an  excellent  paper  on  local  institutes  and 
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reading  circles.     Supt.  P.  M.  Smith  of  Placer  spoke  on  the  continuity  of  institute  work, 
and  gave  some  practical  suggestions  on  how  to  secure  good  results. 

Supt.  J.  A.  Wagener  of  Stanislaus  then  addressed  the  convention  on  "Trustees  Meet- 
ings." Mr.  Kirk,  in  introducing  him,  spoke  of  his  success,  and  the  success  of  Mr.  Hyatt 
in  this  direction.  Superintendent  Wagener  said  that  the  trustees  meetings  did  not  meet 
the  needs  of  today.  The  trustee  who  needed  advice,  instruction,  and  "working  up,"  was 
not  the  trustee  that  came  out  to  the  meetings .  Superintendents  should  personally  visit 
the  trustees  and  interest  them  by  face  to  face  talks  in  school  affairs. 

Superintendents  Grove,  Donnelly,  Chipman,  White,  Barker,  Miss  Poore  and 
others  spoke  on  the  teachers'  institutes,  and  improvements  to  be  made.  The  concensus 
of  opinion  seemed  to  be  that  the  present  institute  had  outlived  its  usefulness;  that  the 
summer  school  and  the  improvement  in  the  normal  school  would  gradually  make  a  change 
in  the  present  law  necessary.  In  the  meantime,  the  present  law  should  be  made  as 
effective  as  possible  by  getting  the  best  possible  program  for  each  institute.  Some  of  the 
discussions  were  extremely  witty,  as  well  as  wise.  Superintendent  Donnelly's  reference 
to  "baked  atmosphere,"  followed  by  the  statement  that  he  spent  from  one  to  four  days 
at  each  school  he  visited,  brought  from  Mrs.  Chope  the  question:  "Was  the  teacher  a 
lady  where  you  visited  four  days?"  "Yes,  an  elderly  lady,"  replied  Donnelly.  When 
Superintendent  Kirk  suggested  that  Superintendent  Hyatt's  banquet  to  the  trustees  was 
an  excellent  method  of  getting  them  to  attend  a  meeting,  Superintendent  Chipman  re- 
plied that  he  also  followed  that  plan  in  part;  whenever  he  had  a  derelict  trustee  he  gave 
him  a  roast. 

Miss  Poore  of  Shasta  gave  an  account  of  a  trustee's  meeting  in  the  Fall  River  district 
of  her  county.  There  were  forty-eight  trustees  in  the  section,  and  forty  of  them  attended 
the  meeting. 

Wednesday  morning  Superintendent  Kirk  called  the  meeting  to  order  promptly  at 
.3:30  o'clock.  Superintendent  Doub  of  Kern  County  preceded  the  regular  program  with 
&  talk  on  the  importance  of  organizing  a  state  federation  of  teachers. 

Supt.  J.  W.  Linscott  then  took  up  the  discussion  of  the  elementary  course  of  study. 
He  reviewed  the  work  that  had  been  done  by  the  Committee  of  Education  and  the  various 
educational  bodies  of  the  state.  "There  was  one  county  in  the  state,  however,  that  has 
given  a  practical  solution  to  the  problem.  This  county  has  eliminated  the  overcrowding 
of  the  course  by  establishing  four  groups :  language,  geography,  history,  and  mathema- 
tics, and  simplified  the  work.  I  refer  to  the  course  of  study  introduced  by  Superinten- 
dent Doub  in  Kern  County.  I  have  personally  examined  the  work  done  under  this  course 
of  study  and  found  it  the  best  I  have  ever  seen  during  my  twenty  years  as  superintendent." 
This  statement  was  generously  applauded.  Mr.  Linscott  closed  with  a  plea  for  better 
text -books  in  our  schools.  1 

In  the  absence  of  C.J.  Walker  of  Tulare,  Superintendent  Greeley  of  Orange  discussed 
the  problem  of  adapting  the  course  of  study  to  the  different  schools  in  the  county. 

Supt.  S.  D.  Waterman  spoke  on  the  observance  of  the  home  study  law.  Mr.  Water- 
man was  of  the  opinion  that  it  would  injure  the  schools  if  it  were  interpreted  too  literally. 
Home  work  should  be  assigned  with  particular  reference  to  each  pupil's  health,  age, 
ability,  and  home  conditions. 

Supt.  C.  L.  McLane  of  Fresno,  believed  that  a  common  sense  view  of  the  law  should 
be  taken,  and  that  a  course  of  study  should  not  be  too  rigidly  enforced.  Superintendent 
Graham  of  Pasadena,  and  Superintendent  Wright  of  Stockton,  also  took  part  in  the  dis- 
cussion. The  subject  of  promotion  and  graduation  was  taken  up  in  the  afternoon.  Supt. 
J.  H.  Strine  was  the  first  speaker.  He  spoke  in  favor  of  the  teacher's  judgment  govern- 
ing in  the  promotion  of  pupils.  He  outlined  the  plan  that  had  been  followed  in  Los 
Angeles  County  and  showed  that  the  method  of  having  county  boards  promote  pupils  was 
not  without  serious  faults. 

Superintendent  Peart  gave  a  very  interesting  talk  on  protecting  teachers  from  unjust 
criticism  from  parents  in  reference  to  the  promotion  of  pupils.  The  subject  of  promotion 
brought  out  the  liveliest  discussion  of  the  session.  As  many  as  eight  superintendents 
were  on  their  feet  ready  to  speak  at  one  time. 
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Superintendent  Crookshanks  made  a  motion  that  it  be  the  sense  of  the  meeting  that 
the  promotion  of  pupils  be  left  entirely  to  the  teachers.  This  was  opposed  by  Superin- 
tendent Linseott,  who  believed  the  county  board  should  have  entire  charge  of  the  promo- 
tion of  pupils.  Superintendents  Greeley,  Dunn,  Coulter,  Childress,  backett,Howard,and 
Gordon  spoke  on  the  subject. 

Superintendent  Cox  amended  the  motion  to  give  teachers  full  power  of  promotion  in 
all  grades  except  the  last  two  grades  of  the  grammar  grades.  Robert  Furlong  moved  that 
the  entire  matter  belaid  on  the  table,  and  it  was  so  ordered. 

The  convention  then  adjourned  to  give  the  superintendents  an  opportunity  to  accept 
the  hospitality  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  by  enjoying  a  free  ride  thru  the  vineyards 
and  orchards  in  the  vicinity  of  Fresno.  Over  sixty  superintendents  took  advantage  of  a 
ride  thru  the  rich  and  prosperous  country. 

In  the  evening  Superintendent  MeLane,  assisted  by  Professor  Nesbit  and  others,  gave 
a  reception  to  the  visiting  superintendents  in  Armory  Hall.  Mayor  Stephens  made  the 
address  of  welcome,  and  made  special  mention  of  the  pride  of  the  people  of  Fresno  in 
having  their  fellow  townsman,  Thomas  J.  Kirk,  as  the  chief  educational  officer  of  the 
state.  Superintendent  Kirk  responded  in  a  well-worded  speech.  Then  the  superintend- 
ents were  favored  by  the  butterfly  drill,  by  eight  little  children  dressed  like  butterflies. 
Chester  H.  Rowell,  editor  of  the  Republican,  then  gave  an  eloquent  address  on  the  character 
of  the  California  school  system,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  correlation  of  the  primary 
and  secondary  schools  and  the  universities. 

Miss  Cinna  Balthis  rendered  a  whistling  solo,  Mrs.  A.  E.  Kirke  recited,  Fred  Moore, 
principal  of  one  of  the  Fresno  schools,  gave  two  baritone  solos,  and  delighted  all  present 
with  the  strength  and  charm  of  his  powerful  voice.  Miss  Kate  Balthis  sang  in  her  most 
charming  manner.  There  was  a  Japanese  fan  drill  and  selections  by  the  high  school 
orchestra.  By  the  request  of  Superintendent  Kirk,  Mr.  Foshay  sang  a  beautiful  baritone 
solo  with  virile  magnetism  of  tone  .and  voice.  Foshay's  singing  is  a  feature  of  educational 
gatherings.  Then  followed  dancing,  in  which  Superintendent  Strine  of  Los  Angeles, 
Waters  of  Calaveras,  Webster  of  San  Francisco,  and  President  Dailey  of  San  Jose  were 
exceedingly  popular,  being  the  bachelors  of  the  convention. 

Thursday  morning,  May  8,  the  convention  was  called  to  order  at  9:30  a.  m.  Mrs. 
B.  F.  Howard  favored  the  convention  with  two  charming  solos.  They  were  heartily  en- 
joyed and  applauded.  J.  W.  MeClymonds  of  Oakland  was  the  first  speaker.  His  sub- 
ject was  "Compulsory  School  Attendance."  Mr.  MeClymonds  gave  a  direct,  earnest 
talk  upon  the  subject,  outlined  the  necessity  for  the  law,  and  advocated  that  a  proper 
law  should  be  framed  and  introduced  in  the  next  legislature.  3upt.  L.  A.  Jordan  also 
spoke  in  favor  of  it.  Superintendent  Erlewine  of  Sacramento  addressed  the  convention 
on  the  work  being  done  with  a  truant  officer  at  the  present  time .  Superintendent  Russell 
opposed  the  idea  of  a  truant  or  parental  school,  and  spoke  touchingly  in  behalf  of  the  boy 
who  is  placed  among  vicious  companions.     Miss  Williams  also  spoke  on  the  subject. 

Supt.  C.  C.  Hughes  then  presented  a  paper  on  "Department  Work,  Its  Advantages 
and  Disadvantages."  This  paper  was  well  received  and  it  was  ordered  printed  in  the 
official  Journal.  Superintendent  Davidson  of  San  Diego  spoke  of  the  failure  of  the 
system  in  San  Diego.  Superintendent  Cox  said  the  failure  of  the  system  was  due  to  poor 
teachers.  Superintendent  Barr  thought  it  was  the  children  rather  than  the  subjects  that 
should  be  of  first  importance.     Miss  Bahr  also  spoke  upon  the  subject. 

Superintendent  Foshay  quoted:     "Five  educational  specialists  would  kill  any  child." 

The  next  on  the  program  for  Thursday  afternoon  was  a  review  of  the  national  con- 
vention of  superintendents,  by  Supt.  James  A.  l?oshay.  This  paper  was  ordered  printed 
in  the  official  Journal. 

Supt.  Hugh  J.  Baldwin  presented  the  following:  "Is  Consolidation  of  School  Dis- 
tricts and  Transportation  of  Pupils  to  a  Central  School  practical  in  California  at  the  pres- 
ent time?  Is  it  the  remedy  for  small  attendance  in  the  sparsely  settled  portions  of  the 
state?"  He  presented  many  documents  in  favor  of  the  affirmative  of  each  one  of  the 
subjects. 

Superintendent  Freman  opposed  the   measure   as  impracticable  for  Fresno.     Supt. 
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Miss  Coulter  of  Sonoma,  advocated  it  as  offering  a  possible  solution  to  improving  and 
makiDg  more  permanent  the  homes  in  the  country.  Superintendent  Edwards  of  Santa 
Barbara  also  spoke. 

On  motion,  Superintendent  Kirk  was  instructed  to  appoint  a  committee  of  three  to  pro- 
mote suitable  legislation  on  the  subject. 

The  committees  were  now  ready  to  report.  Supt.  Robert  Furlong  of  the  committee 
on  school  law  submitted  the  following  report: 

"We  have  considered  many  suggested  changes  in  school  law,  several  of  which  were 
recommended  at  former  sessions  of  this  body.  Many,  if  not  all,  of  these  have  merit,  but 
a  large  number  of  the  suggested  changes  are 'not  of  vital  importance  to  the  schools.  We 
believe  it  to  be  advisable  at  this  time  to  recommend  a  few  important  measures  only,  leav- 
ing with  the  state  superintendent  the  introduction  to  the  legislature,  if  he  deem  it  expe- 
dient, of  measures  recommended  in  the  educational  omnibus  bill  approved  by  the  super- 
intendents at  their  last  session.  We  recommend  the  passage  of  the  following  resolutions: 
"That  this  convention  reaffirm  its  belief  in  a  compulsory  educational  law  that  can  be 
enforced ;  that  we  urge  upon  the  legislature  the  importance  to  the  schools  of  this  state  of 
some  legislation  on  the  subject. 

"That  we  express  the  belief  that  the  bill  on  the  subject  as  passed  by  the  two  houses 
of  the  last  legislature,  but  failed  to  become  a  law,  contains  much  of  value. 

"That  the  state  superintendent  of  schools  be  and  is  hereby  authorized  to  appoint  a 
committee  of  seven  to  consider  the  aforesaid  proposed  law  and  make  such  changes  in  it  as 
said  committee  may  deem  advisable  before  the  bill  be  again  presented  to  the  legislature. 
"Resolved,  That  the  superintendents  of  schools  of  California  in  convention  assembled, 
do  hereby  urge  the  legislature  at  its  next  session  to  enact  such  legislation  as  will  author- 
ize the  State  Board  of  Education  to  secure  better  text-books  for  the  schools  of  this  state 
and  also  to  make  an  appropriation  sufficient  to  enable  the  state  board  to  carry  out  the 
purpose  stated.     Submitted  by 

J.  W.  McCLYMONDS, 
ROBERT  FURLONG, 
MINNIE  COULTER, 
JAMES  A.  BARR, 
GEORGE  L.  SACKETT, 
L.  J.  OHIPMAN.'' 

Dept.  Supt.  L.  A.  Jordan  of  San  Francisco  then  introduced  a  resolution  proposing 
legislation  to  make  definite  the  power  of  the  superintendent  of  schools  in  ease  of  over- 
crowding, grading,  etc.  The  proposed  legislation  as  outlined  by  Mr.  Jordan  met  with 
strenuous  opposition  from  Superintendent  McClymonds.  After  considerable  discussion 
Superintendent  Jordan  withdrew  the  resolution. 

Superintendent  Kirk  then  appointed  the  following  committee  on  compulsory 
education,  etc. 

Superintennents  J.  W.  McClymonds  of  Oakland,  R.  H.  Webster  of  San  Francisco,  J- 
H.  Strine  of  Los  Angeles,  A.  C.  Barker  of  Humboldt,  O.  W.  Erlewine  of  Sacramento, 
P.  W.  Smith  of  Placer,  and  G.  N.  Freman  of  Fresno.  On  the  resolution  to  submit  a 
bill  providing  for  the  consolidation  of  districts  and  the  transportation  of  pupils  to  a  central 
school,  Minnie  Coulter  of  >onoma,  Hugh  J.  Baldwin  of  San  Diego,  and  Professor  Ellwood 
P.  Cubberley  of  the  educational  department  of  Stanford  University. 

Report  of  committee  on  resolutions  was  as  follows : 

The  county  and  city  superintendents  of  the  state  of  California  in  Biennial  convention 
assembled,  resolve  as  follows: 

Whereas,  We  believe  that  the  organization  of  the  California  State  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion will  become  a  strong  factor  in  advancing  the  educational  interests  of  the  state; 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  strongly  endorse  the  same  and  pledge  our  assistance  to  bring  about 
its  complete  organization .  We  recommend  that  the  first  meeting  of  the  state  council  be 
held  in  July,  1903,  so  as  to  enable  the  sub-federation  to  be  organized  at  a  time  when  the 
county  or  city  institutes  are  in  session. 
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Whereas,  We  believe  there  is  urgent  need  for  better  text-books  than  are  at  present 
in  use  in  the  elementary  schools  of  California;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  recommend  that  the  legislature  of  the  state  of  California  give  to 
the  State  Board  of  Education  the  power  and  means  to  provide  a  better  series  of  text- 
books. 

Whereas,  It  is  the  sense  of  this  convention  that  the  plan  of  the  present  meeting  is  a 
great  improvement  upon  that  of  previous  sessions  of  the  Biennial  convention,  and  that 
we  furthermore  believe  that  much  good  will  come  of  the  free  discussion  of  school  prob- 
lems by  the  city  and  county  superintendents;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  congratulate  State  Superintendent  Kirk  upon  the  success  of  the 
present  meeting  and  the  change  of  program,  and  we  recommend  that  future  Biennial 
conventions  be  conducted  along  somewhat  the  same  lines. 

Whereas,  The  law  makes  it  our  duty  to  attend  and  cake  part  in  the  Biennial  conven- 
tions; therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  county  and  city  superintendents,  owe  the  same  allegiance  and 
hearty  cooperation  to  the  state  superintendent  as  the  teachers  owe  to  us  in  institute  work. 

In  view  of  the  vital  importance  to  the  educational  interests  of  the  state  of  Constitu- 
tional Amendment  No.  4,  permitting  state  aid  to  secondary  schools,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  re-endorse  said  proposed  amendment  and  pledge  our  aid  and  sup- 
port to  secure  its  adoption. 

Inasmuch  as  it  is  of  vital  importance  for  the  increased  efficiency  of  our  high  schools, 
the  colleges  of  the  masses,'  that  the  amendment  granting  recognition  and  state  aid  to  the 
high  school  should  be  ratified  by  the  people,  and 

Whereas,  A  definite  understanding  as  to  the  resolutions  existing  between  the  sec- 
ondary schools  and  the  university  is  necessary,  in  order  that  the  proposed  amendment  may 
receive  the  support  of  the  people,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  if  the  system  of  accrediting  high  schools  be  continued,  we  are  in  favor 
of  such  changes  as  will  permit  of  a  greater  individuality  in  the  development  of  the  high 
schools  of  the  state. 

Resolved,  That  this  resolution  be  communicated  to  the  university. 

Whereas,  Mr.  F.  F.  Atkinson  of  the  state  superintendent's  office  has  acted  as  our 
efficient  assistant  secretary  during  the  sessions  of  this  convention;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  convention  be  tendered  Mr.  Atkinson. 

Whereas,  The  press  of  the  city  of  Fresno  and  the  state  of  California  has  given  full 
and  accurate  reports  of  our  proceedings,  and  as  we  believe  it  to  be  a'valuable  ally  of  the 
cause  of  education,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  conventiou  be  extended  to  it. 

Whereas,  In  view  of  the  cordial  reception  accorded  by  the  people  of  Fresno,  and  the 
splendid  entertainment  provided  during  our  stay  here,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  our  hearty  thanks  be  extended  to  City  Superintendent  McLane, 
County  Superintendent  Freman,  the  mayor,  chamber  of  commerce,  and  citizens  of 
Fresno.  Respectfully  submitted, 

John  A.  Imrie,  Chairman. 

Margaret  Poore, 

Estelle  Basnelle, 

J.  B.  Brown, 

0.  W.  Erlewine, 

C.  C.  Hill, 

A.  S.  McPherron, 

Committee. 

Superintendent  Kirk  then  brought  down  the  gavel  with  a  bang,  thanked  the  members 
of  the  convention  for  courtesies  extended,  and  declared  the  convention  adjourned. 

This  closed  the  most  successful  biennial  convention,  in  point  of  interest,  ever  held 
in  this  state.  The  discussions  were  all  intensely  interesting  and  profitable.  The  super- 
intendents had  an  opportunity  to  be  together,  not  only  in  the  meeting,  but  at  all  times, 
whether  in  the  hotel,  lobby,  parlor,  or  drawing  room.  A  finer  body  of  men  and  women 
seldom  meet  together.  The  convention  was  representative  of  the  great  state  of  Cali- 
fornia. 
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The  inauguration  of  Nicholas  Murray  Butler  as  president  of  Columbia  University  was 
a  notable  event.  Dr.  Butler's  statement  that  "the  University  will  be  the  chief  servant 
of  the  city's  higher  life"  was  but  a  keynote  to  President  Eoosevelt's  remarkable  address 
at  the  Alumni  dinner.  Every  teacher  should  read  this  extract  of  the  address  to  the 
pupils  of  the  school. 

"Now,  when  it  comes  to  rendering  public  service,  that  which  counts  chiefly  in  the 
college  graduate,  as  in  every  American  citizen,  is  not  intellect  so  much  as  what  stands 
above  the  mere  power  of  body  or  the  mere  power  of  mind,  what  stands  above  them,  but 
must  in  a  sense  include  them,  and  that  is  character. 

"It  is  a  good  thing  to  have  a  sound  body  and  a  better  thing  to  have  a  sane  mind,  but 
.it  is  better  still  to  have  that  aggregate  of  virile  and  decent  qualities  which  we  group 
together  under  the  name  of  character. 

"I  said  both  decent  and  virile  qualities.  It  is  not  enough  to  have  either  one  or  the 
other  alone.  If  a  man  is  strong  in  mind  and  body  and  misuses  his  strength,  then  he 
becomes  simply  a  foe  to  the  body  politic,  to  be  hunted  down  by  all  decent  men,  and,  if 
on  the  other  hand,  he  has  only  the  decent  attributes,  he's  a  nice  man,  but  doesn't  count; 
you' can  do  little  with  him. 

It  is  in  the  battle  of  life  as  it  was  in  the  great  Civil  War.  It  was  absolutely  a  neces- 
sary thing  in  the  Civil  War  that  a  soldier  should  have  patriotism,  devotion  to  his  country, 
but  I  don't  care  how  devoted  he  was  to  the  country,  if  he  had  a  slight  tendency  to  run 
away  his  usefulness  was  impaired 

And  so  in  the  unending  strife  for  civic  betterment  small  is  the  use  of  those  people 
who  mean  well,  but  who  mean  well  feebly.  The  man  that  counts  is  the  man  who  is 
decent,  and  who  makes  himself  felt  as  a  force  for  decency,  a  force  for  cleanliness,  for 
clean  living,  for  civic  righteousness.  That  is  the  man  that  counts.  To  do  that  he  must 
have  several  qualities. 

First  and  foremost  he  must  have  the  root  of  right  thinking.  In  the  next  place  he 
has  got  to  have  courage.  The  timid  good  man  will  avail  but  little  in  the  rough  work  try- 
ing to  do  well  the  world's  work ;  and,  finally,  in  addition  to  being  brave,  he  has  got  to 
have  common  sense  and  if  he  does  not  have  it,  no  matter  whatever  other  qualities  he 
may  have,  he  will  find  himself  at  the  mercy  of  those  who,  without  possessing  his  desire 
to  do  right,  know  only  too  well  how  to  make  wrong  effective." 

*** 

Supt.  James  A.  Foshay  received  hearty  applause  at  the  Biennial  Convention  when  he 
announced  that  he  had  inaugurated  over  a  half  dozen  ungraded  schools  in  the  city  of  Los 
Angeles.  In  these  ungraded  schools  the  misfits  are  sent  and  as  soon  as  the  deficiency  ia 
made  up  the  pupil  is  put  in  the  proper  grade.  This  is  the  right  trend.  It  is  individual  work 
with  practical  possibility. 

*  ,  * 

The  June  number  of  the  Journal  will  contain  the  regular  Official  Departmant,  in- 
cluding an  account  of  Superintendent  Kirk's  visit  to  Nevada,  and  Tuolumne  County 
nstitutes,    and  other  places. 
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The  Effect  of  Compulsory  Education    Upon 

the  Poor* 

ERNEST  CAKROLL  MOORE 

Mine  is  an  old  theme,  and  when  I  received  your  secretary's  kind  invitation  to 
speak  to  you  upon  it  I  regarded  it  a  call  to  perform  one  of  those  perfunctory  ser- 
vices which  one  who  follows  a  profession  must  always  be  ready  to  undertake  in 
defense  of  its  general  faith.  But,  when  I  began  to  study  the  matter,  I  very  soon 
found  that  this  would  not  do  —  that  there  is  a  crying  need  that  the  claims  of 
education  should  be  set  forth.  Not  two  hours  ago  one  of  the  leading  educators 
of  the  state  said  to  me  that  many  of  the  people  of  California  regard  public  educa- 
tion as  a  kind  of  Eoman  distribution  of  ccrn;  a  gratuity  which  the  state  chooses 
to  offer  the  citizens  out  of  its  surplus  wealth,  and  which  they  are  free  to  accept 
or  not  as  they  choose;  that  a  great  part  of  our  people  do  not  regard  education  as 
an  inherent  part  of  the  civic  machinery  of  the  state.    These  things  must  not  he. 

Whenever  I  am  called  upon  to  preach  an  educational  sermon,  I  feel  myself  in- 
clined to  choose  a  text  from  Plato's  Republic,  for  no  man  has  ever  surpassed  him 
in  the  felicity  with  which  he  expressed  the  desirability  of  proper  instruction.  If 
one  wanted  to  make  educational  enthusiasts  of  those  who  are  only  lukewarm  or 
indifferent  to  its  cause,  I  know  of  no  better  way  than  by  making  Plato  his  spokes- 
man and  demanding  a  hearing  for  his  Socrates  of  the  Republic:  "Are  we  then  to 
regulate  the  poets  only,  compelling  them  to  create  in  their  poems  the  image  of 
the  noble  character,  on  pain  of  not  making  poetry  among  us,  or  shall  we  also  regu- 
late the  other  craftsmen  and  put  a  stop  to  their  embodying  the  character  which 
is  ill-disposed  and  intemperate  and  illiberal  and  improper,  either  in  their  pictures 
or  in  their  buildings  or  in  any  other  productions  of  craftsmanship,  on  pain  of 
being  debarred  from  working  among  us  if  they  cannot  obey;  that  our  guardians 
may  not,  from  being  nurtured  among  images  of  badness,  as  tho  in  a  poisonous 
pasture,  gathering  in  the  course  of  every  day,  little  by  little,  many  things  to  feed 
upon  from  many  surroundings,  collect  before  they  know  it  a  single  huge  evil 
within  their  soul?  Shall  we  not  rather  seek  out  those  craftsmen  who  are  able  by 
a  happy  gift  to  follow  in  its  footsteps  the  nature  of  the  graceful  and  beautiful; 
that  as  if  living  in  a  healthy  region  the  young  men  may  be  better  from  which- 
soever of  the  beautiful  works  a  something  may  strike  upon  their  seeing  or  their 
hearing,  like  a  breeze  bearing  health  from  wholesome  places;  bringing  them 
unconsciously  from  early  childhood  both  Jo  likeness  and  to  friendship  of  harmony 
with  the  law  of  beauty?"  Please  remember  that  our  guardians  are  the  whole 
body  of  citizens  and  you  will  see  the  need  for  bringing  them  up  in  healthy  places 
amid  beautiful  surroundings,  that  the  breezes  of  health  and  beauty  may  blow 
upon  their  souls  and  little  by  little  may  determine  their  characters  unconsciously. 
It  is  in  education  that  our  guardians  must  build  their  citadel.  "To  the  rulers, 
then,  it  is  the  first  and  greatest  commandment  of  God  that  there  shall  be  nothing 

*The  legislation  proposed  by  Supt.  J.  W.  McClymonds  to  the  Biennial  Convention  of  Superintendents 
on  compulsory  education  makes  the  reprinting  of  Dr.  Moore's  address  exceedingly  timely. 
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of  which  they  shall  be  such  good  guardians  and  which  they  shall  watch  so  in- 
tently as  the  children  for  what  they  find  to  be  mingled  in  their  souls."  "All  else 
is  trivial  if  they  secure  the  one  great  thing. "  "What  is  that?"  he  asked.  "Edu- 
cation and  nurture,"  Socrates  replied.  "When  we  were  selecting  our  soldiers  and 
training  them  in  mind  and  gymnastics,  you  must  suppose  that  we  were  devising 
nothing  else  than  how  with  full  conviction  our  men  might  best  take  the  color  of 
the  laws  like  a  dye." 

These  are  the  things  education  must  do  for  us.  Does  it  do  them?  Not  long 
since  I  made  a  journey  from  San  Francisco  to  Rome.  I  saw  many  things  which 
impressed  me,  but  nothing  impressed  me  more  than  a  certain  contrast  which 
stood  out  so  plainly  that  I  was  forced  to  notice  it.  As  we  crossed  the  mountains 
and  flew  over  the  wide  prairies  of  our  own  country,  we  passed  thru  no  city,  town, 
or  hamlet  whose  homes,  factories,  and  warerooms  were  not  grouped  around  a  cen- 
tral building  larger  than  the  rest— 'its  common  school.  From  San  Francisco  to 
Hew  York  we  saw  not  a  single  village  which  did  not  have  the  schoolhouse  for  its 
capitol.  It  stood  out  before  all  the  others.  It  was  of  brick  where  they  were  of 
wood.  It  occupied  the  best  location  in  the  town.  The  flag  of  our  land  floated 
above  it,  and  we  said  to  ourselves  that  is  the  citadel  of  our  republic.  We  went  to 
other  lands,  but  we  no  longer  found  it  so.  More  splendid  buildings  crowned  their 
cities,  but  less  important  things  went  on  within  them.  Their  people  gathered 
to  press  away  from  life— ours  to  press  to  it.  Architecture  betrays  life.  That 
which  is  most  esteemed  cannot  be  hid.  I  came  away  from  Latin  Europe  grieved 
that  I  had  had  to  hunt  for  universities,  colleges,  and  schools  because  they  had  no 
architectural  superiority  to. distinguish  them  and  make  them  superprominent. 
But  since  this  subject  was  assigned  to  me,  I  have  been  wondering  if  it  is  sufficient 
for  us  everywhere  to  set  the  schoolhouse  on  a  hill  and  open  its  doors  and  trust  the 
people  to  make  the  best  use  of  it.  Our  churches  are  free,  but  people  do  not  crowd 
to  them;  our  lectures  and  our  libraries  are  free,  but  only  the  smaller  part  of  our 
people  use  them.  Undoubtedly  the  school  which  offers  more  attracts  more,  but 
may  it  not  be  that  no  small  number  of  our  people  who  come  from  foreign  lands, 
where  schools  are  not  so  much  a  part  of  the  social  scheme  as  with  us,  do  not  know 
how  to  use  them?  And,  beside,  is  there  not  in  every  community  that  uneconomical 
residuum,  thatwasted  part  of  society,  that  jetsam  and  flotsam  of  the  stream  of 
life  which  may  not  be  trusted  to  guard  the  interests  of  the  coming  generation 
simply  because  it  is  unable  to  guard  its  own  interests? 

And  in  addition  to  these  two  classes  who  may  not  be  trusted  to  use  the 
schools  properly  is  there  not  another  class  who  are  genuinely  anxious  to  serve 
their  children,  but  whom  the  pinch  of  poverty  leads  into  the  temptation  of  tak- 
ing them  out  of  school  and  putting  them  to  work  before  their  time?  Not  so  very 
long  ago  it  was  customary  for  those  who  lived  in  the  country  in  New  England 
and  the  Middle  West  to  keep  all  the  boys  and  girls  who  were  big  enough  to  help 
with  the  work  out  of  school  as  long  as  there  was  any  work  to  be  done.  The  par- 
ents interpreted  this  principle  rather  liberally  in  their  own  favor.  A  child  of  six 
was  big  enough  to  mind  a  child  of  two,  and  the  average  attendance  at  school  was 
hardly  more  than  six  weeks  per  year  for  each  individual  pupil. 

Now  these  same  practices  do  not  obtain  to  the  same  extent  in  cities,  but  they 
do  obtain  and  they  work  far  greater  harm  to  the  children  involved.  While  these 
things  went  on  in  the  country  the  parents  were  almost  of  one  mind  that  education 
was  a  most  desirable  thing;  that  no  child  should  be  permitted  to  grow  up  without 
it,  etc.  la  short,  they  were  sound  in  the  faith,  but  their  practice  fell  wofully 
short  of  their  theory.  The  wheels  of  legislation  had  only  to  be  set  going  to  make 
a  compulsory  education  law,  and  they  awoke  with  a  genuine  surprise  to  the  fact 
that  they  who  had  supported  it  were  the  culprits  at  whom  it  was  aimed.  They 
had  only  to  be  forcibly  reminded  of  their  negligence  to  change  their  ways.  But 
the  case  is  different  in  cities.    People  are  poorer  and  have  less  respect  for  school 
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learning,  and  children  have  far  more  inducements  to  play  truant  than  they  have 
in  the_ country.  Aud  this  is  perhaps  the  best  reason  for  a  compulsory  education 
law  and  truant  schools  that  exists  Country  school  children  find  their  social 
opportunities  in  going  to  school.  Many  city  children,  particularly  the  children 
of  the  poor  and  the  rich,  find  their  social  opportunities  outside  of  school  and 
refuse  to  go  to  school.  I  speak  of  these  two  classes  of  children  together  for  they 
are  likely  to  have  this  in  common  —  very  little  attention  from  their  otherwise 
busy  parents  and  overmuch  liberty  to  shift  for  themselves.  This  want  of  wise 
attention  is  almost  certain  to  lead  to  vulgar  crimes  on  the  one  hand  and  genteel 
vices  on  the  other.  The  children  of  the  poor — I  wish  there  were  some  other  word 
which  I  might  use  instead,  for  poverty  is  not  the  characteristic  which  distin- 
guishes the  condition  I  want  to  speak  of— the  children  of  the  careless,  are  allowed 
to  find  their  own  companions  from  the  time  they  are  three  or  four  years  old. 
They  join  a  street  gang  and  usually  undertake  the  task  of  working  out  their  lives 
for  themselves.  They  run  home  to  meals  and  back  again  to  the  half-barbarous 
society  of  their  fellows.  I  repeat  it,  children  left  thus  alone  are  far  more  likely 
to  lead  the  lives  of  savages  than  of  civilized  man.  Our  culture  epoch  says  so,  and 
all  we  know  of  their  behavior  indicates  that  they  are  just  as  likely  to  walk  on 
four  feet  and  eat  raw  flesh  when  they  are  brought  up  by  wolves  as  they  are  to 
stand  erect  and  eat  cooked  food  when  bred  among  more  polite  associates.  As 
Mr.  Baldwin  has  proven,  they  are  almost  entirely  creatures  of  imitation.  So  it 
seems  tome  to  be  at  least  quite  doubtful  what  they  will  turn  out  if  they  are  given 
over  so  completely  to  the  fellowship  of  their  own  indeterminate  kind. 

The  question  is  frequently  asked,  of  what  use  is  the  kindergarten?  And  the 
tone  of  the  questioner  generally  indicates  that  he  thinks  it  of  no  use  whatever. 
The  kindergarten  is  of  the  very  greatest  value,  for  it  supplies  the  child  with  good 
society  at  just  the  moment  when  he  is  most  likely  to  be  left  to  his  own  resources. 
It  puts  him  among  his  peers,  and  permits  him  to  work  out  his  own  salvation  by 
giving  and  taking  from  equals,  but  always  under  the  wise  direction  of  a  competent 
director.  It  is  a  socializing  influence  of  the  best  kind  —  better  than  the  society 
of  the  elder  brother  or  sister  and  much  better  than  that  of  the  much  elder  father 
or  mother.  It  is  useful  not  so  much  for  what  it  teaches,  but  for  what  it  puts  a 
child  in  a  position  to  learn.  And  fur  this  reason  I  would  have  attendance  upon 
kindergartens  compulsory.  But  suppose  the  children  of  the  careless  have  instead 
been  allowed  to  run  the  street.  When  they  come  to  school  age  it  is  found  that 
the  boys,  in  no  small  number  of  cases,  refuse  to  go  to  go  to  school,  "run  away  from 
home,  herd  under  the  sidewalks,  read  dime  novels,  and  eventually  become  pick- 
pockets and  burglars.  So  that  to  send  them  to  school  is  as  necessary  for  the  pur- 
pose of  saving  them  from  crime  as  from  ignorance."  The  police  of  Chicago  have 
long  known  that  the  most  desperate  criminals  in  the  city  were  the  juvenile  crimi- 
nals, and  they  have  waked  up  to  the  fact  that  truancy  is  the  cause  of  juvenile 
crime. 

Josiah  Quincy,  who  became  mayor  of  Boston  in  the  year  1848,  in  his  inaugu- 
ral address  spoke  to  this  point  "Universal  education,"  he  said,  "both  in-  moral 
and  intellectual  nature,  being  the  only  solid  basis  on  which  our  institutions  can 
rest,  I  hold  that  the  state  has  a  right  to  compel  parents  to  take  advantage  of  the 
means  of  educating  their  children.  If  it  can  punish  them  for  crime,  it  surely  has 
the  power  of  preventing  them  from  committing  it  by  giving  them  the  habits  and 
the  education  that  are  the  surest  safeguards.  There  are  daily  hundreds  of  chil- 
dren of  both  sexes  who  are  kept  from  school  to  support  their  parents,  often  in 
idleness  and  drunkenness,  by  pilfering  about  the  docks,  or  any  other  profitable 
form  of  vice,  and  who  are  regularly  educated  for  the  brothel  and  dramshop,  for 
the  poorhouse  and  the  jail.  Their  position  calls  loudly  for  public  and  individual 
exertion,  and  I  recommend  that  application  be  made  to  the  legislature  for  such 
power  as  shall  enable  the  city  to  be  in  Ivco  parentis  to  such  children,  and  that  some 
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asylum  be  provided  where  such  as  are  morally  too  weak  to  be  at  large  may  receive 
the  peculiar  training  that  their  habits  and  associations  make  necessary."  Horace 
Mann  had  been  sounding  this  cry  for  some  time  before,  and  from  it  in  1852  came 
a  compulsory  law— the  first  in  the  United  States;  but  it  took  several  experiments 
and  much  study  to  bring  it  to  satisfactory  form. 

I  do  not  know  how  nearly  these  words  are  true  of  San  Francisco.  As  nearly 
as  I  can  discover,  no  one  knows  how  many  of  the  children  of  our  city  are  kept 
from  their  rights  by  the  ignorance  and  greed  of  their  parents,  or  by  their  own 
untutored  self-will.  But  I  do  know  that  in  a  city  of  this  size  and  of  its  peculiar 
character  that  number  cannot  be  small,  and,  in  all  seriousness,  I  am  ashamed  to 
live  in  a  state  which  does  nothing  to  protect  that  part  of  its  children  which  most 
need  protection;  which,  so  many  years  after  other  states  have  safeguarded  their 
growing  citizens,  has  no  child  labor  law  and  no  compulsory  education  law  upon 
it9  statute  books.  I  know  that  efforts  were  made  to  pass  an  educational  bill  at 
the  last  Assembly,  but  I  also  know  that  they  failed.  I  know  that  the  good 
women  of  the  state  have  undertaken  to  look  after  the  child  labor  law,  and  just 
for  these  reasons,  because  the  leaven  of  intelligence  is  beginning  to  work  among 
us,  no  good  citizen  should  sleep  at  night  until  it  has  worked  completely. 

Now  that  we  understand  each  other  let  us  look  at  the  matter  more  carefully. 
The  parents  owe  it  to  the  race  to  give  their  progeny  a  good  chance  to  come  to 
maturity,  for  this  is  the  way  that  the  race  gets  on.  It  was  our  own  Mr.  John 
Fiske  who  contributed  this  valuable  chapter  to  the  doctrine  of  evolution.  "In- 
fancy," said  he,  "is  the  most  important  factor  in  human  development.  Animals 
are  born  with  instincts,  come  into  the  world  with  the  machinery  of  their  being  so 
well  organized  that  their  subsequent  life  cannot  greatly  change  it.  Men  are  born 
with  no  very  definite  character  —  with  tendencies  to  act  but  not  in  hard  and  fast 
inherited  ways."  I  suppose  that  there  is  almost  no  one  who  has  not  at  some  time 
felt  it  in  his  soul  to  arraign  the  Creator  for  so  handicapping  his  human  children 
in  the  race  for  life  with  their  animal  brothers.  The  young  colt  or  calf  walks  the 
first  hour:  the  child  does  not  walk  for  a  year  or  two  years  or  three,  and  in  most 
other  respects  the  child  is  at  the  same  disadvantage.  But  is  this  difference  which 
we  complain  of  a  real  disadvantage?  No;  it  is  the  great  human  advantage.  The 
animals  are  born  fixed  to  a  certain  narrow  life.  Man  is  born  free  to  vary,  free  to 
change,  free  to  get  on.  But  that  man  who  must  take  up  his  life  work  in  his 
seventh  or  eighth  year  does  not  have  opportunity  to  use  this  priceless  human 
gift  for  all  it  is  worth.  Yet  the  race  has  improved  in  just  the  degree  that  its 
young  have  been  left  free  to  get  many  kinds  of  experience  and  have  been  fed,  pro- 
tected, and  guided  in  the  getting  of  it.  The  race  improves  by  the  child  improving 
upon  the  fa'her's  condition.  It  gets  better  in  its  children  or  it  does  not  get  bet- 
ter at  all.  The  evolution  which  is  now  going  on  is  the  evolution  of  intelligence. 
I  say  it  again,  it  is  because-  men  nursed  their  young  for  ten  years  rather  than 
one  year  that  they  are  men,  not  animals.  And  so  necessary  does  this  period  of 
treedom  from  the  responsibilities  of  life  in  order  to  gather  experience  seem  to  the 
wise  of  the  world  at  the  present  time  that  the  period  of  infancy  among  them  has 
been  lengthened  to  twenty-five  years  or  more. 

Humanity  comes  to  its  best  then  when  great  opportunities  of  getting  experi- 
ence are  guaranteed  to  it.  But  must  every  child  have  these  opportunities,  or  can 
we  neglect  the  tailings  and  let  a  part  of  the  race  go  to  waste?  I  do  not  think  it 
is  necessary  to  hesitate  upon  this  point.  We  believe  that  each  is  his  brother's 
keeper.  Kant  said  to  act  morally  is  to  act  so  that  your  conduct  may  be  a  rule  for 
every  man.  Our  sense  of  justice  and  honesty  simply  forbids  us  to  permit  this 
pitifully  helpless  part  of  society  to  go  on  without  all  the  help  that  society  can 
give  it.  "We  are  moved  by  our  affection  for  the  young,  and  by  charity  toward 
our  kind— toward  humanity,  ever  perishing  thru  age  and  decay,  and  ever  renewed 
in  the  fresh  and  vigorous  life  of  new  generations.    These,  like  green  shoots  from 
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an  old  trunk,  promise  at  first  all  charms  of  beauty,  all  abundance  of  fruit,  but 
soon  fall  away  and  wither  from  want  of  proper  treatment  —  of  able  hands  to 
shield  them  from  external  injury,  to  uphold  and  strengthen  them  in  their  weak- 
ness, to  save  them  from  sinking  miserably  downwards  to  get  lost  and  choked 
among  the  briars  and  brambles,  and  creep  andlrob,  leaving  their  race  no  better, 
if  not  worse  than  before." 

In  the  past  and  among  other  peoples  men  were  educated,  a  few  here  and 
there,  to  keep  alive  an  indispensable  tradition;  but  the  educational  unit  now  is 
society.  The  army  on  the  march  must  strengthen  its  rearguard,  for  its  scouts  are 
in  front,  its  eyes  are  to  the  front,  its  momentum  is  frontward,  and  woe  to  it  if  it 
leaves  its  rear  unsupported.  A  hundred  rushing  upon  it  suddenly  may  put  it  to 
flight  where  a  thousand  would  be  easily  repulsed  in  front.  So  of  society.  The 
blow  of  a  single  assassin  may  cause  it  more  despair  than  a  great  war;  one  resolute 
and  wary  highwayman  may  keep  the  citizens  of  a  whole  city  terror-bound  at  home 
after  nightfall.  One  trembles  to  think  what  confusion  might  spread  thru  our 
ranks  if  the  rearguard  were  not  as  well  supported  as  it  is.  Plato  did  not  need  to 
provide  much  education  for  the  workers  in  his  republic — habit  and  custom  kept 
them  obedient  to  the  laws.  In  other  words,  they  were  not  conscious  of  their 
power  and  had  no  desire  to  assert  themselves  —  but  our  workers  are  —  and  woe  to 
us  if  they  be  not  trained  to  use  the  power  which  they  begin  to  feel.  In  a  democ- 
racy a  specially  trained  class  should  make  the  laws,  but  all  should  be  sufficiently 
educated  to  understand  and  accept  or  reject  these  their  agents.  Universal  educa- 
tion will  not  only  better  the  civic  life  —  it  will  incalculably  aid  the  economic  and 
social  life  by  uniformly  raising  the  standard  of  living.  The  time  is  fast  coming 
when  the  state  must  compel  a  lengthening  of^the  period  of  infancy  to  include 
secondary  as  well  as  primary  education,  and  possibly  some  form  of  higher  educa- 
tion besides.  It  now  vaccinates  the  children  to  protect  itself  from  disease  —  for 
the  same  reasons  it  must  soon  provide  compulsory  dentistry  and  surgical  treat- 
ment to  remove  impediments  to  proper  breathing.  The  state  exists  to  hinder 
hindrances,  and  it  must  hinder  all  that  carelessness  that  makes  for  unsound 
bodies  and  undeveloped  minds. 

But  you  may  be  asking  yourselves,  is  attendance  upon  schools  such  a  desirable 
thing,  after  all?  Do  the  things  which  are  taught  there  prepare  for  life,  or  do 
they  unfit  for  life?  It  is  rather  fashionable  in  these  days  to  say  that  the  schools 
do  not  fit  for  life.  And  there  is  a  grain  of  truth  in  this  statement.  Educational 
theory  is  not  yet  complete;  educational  practice  is  not  all  we  could  wish  it.  We 
who  teach  confess  our  ignorance.  We  are  far  more  keenly  aware  of  it  than  you 
are,  and  the  conditions  in  which  you  expect  us  to  do  our  work  are  not  altogether 
as  they  should  be.  But,  having  taken  account  of  all  these  shortcomings,  I  am 
still  prepared  to  maintain  that  the  education  which  the  schools  give  does  fit  for 
life.  The  end  or  aim  of  education  is  to  convert  the  natural  man  into  the  social 
man.  To  bring  the  accumulated  experience  of  the  race  to  bear  upon  him  in  such 
a  way  that  he  may  be  able  to  understand  and  live  up  to  the  demands  of  the  race. 
The  school  is  a  society.  In  it  one  must  learn  to  conform  to  laws  and  regulations 
to  adjust  himself  to  the  conduct  of  his  fellows.  It  sets  up  habits  of  correct  be- 
havior. Because  it  can  do  these  things  more  successfully  than  the  home,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  it  is  a  larger  and  less  indulgent  social  group,  we  must  admit  that 
it  prepares  for  life.  But  its  prime  aim  is  not  to  discipline  by  means  of  rules,  but 
to  instruct.  I  am  speaking  of  the  common  school,  the  school  which  we  are  most 
likely  to  agree  that  all  should  attend.  Does  the  instruction  of  the  common 
schools  prepare  the  natural  man  for  social  life?  They  teach  reading.  To  be  able 
to  read  is  to  come  into  contact  with  the  best  experience  of  the  race.  We  may 
read  nothing  but  poor  books,  but  even  poor  books  are  better  than  no  books,  for 
they  tell  us  of  human  ideals,  human  hopes,  human  failures,  which  immeasurably 
increase  our  knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  the  world.    But  who  reads  only  poor 
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books;  who,  at  least,  reads  only  poor  books  in  the  schools?  To  read  is  to  think, 
with  the  help  of  another,  to  get  into  the  social  way  of  thinking.  Arithmetic  is  a 
means  of  calculating,  weighing,  measuring,  determining.  It  is  a  training  in 
exactness,  foresight,  care.  The  operations  of  science  and  ordinary  life  are  made 
with  its  help.  But  surely  grammar  is  not  a  preparation  for  life.  Yet  is  it  not? 
Grammar  points  one  inward.  It  leads  him  to  the  study  of  his  own  thoughts.  It 
is  an  introduction  to  reflection,  to  thinking  about  what  one  is  doing  —  to  watch- 
ing oneself,  to  criticizing  and  determining  oneself.  And  as  such  it  is  of  the  great- 
est social  value.  Geography  and  history  are  revealers  of  social  life;  they  tell  what 
the  world  is  doing,  what  it  must  do  for  a  livelihood,  and  how  the  labor  of  each 
part  is  indispensable  to  all,  and  how  long  and  how  permanent  this  order  of  life 
has  been.  The  common  schools  might  make  farmers  or  ironworkers  or  wood- 
workers, but  would  they  prepare  for  life  as  they  do  now? 

In  California  only  seven  out  of  every  twenty  people  live  in  the  country,  and  a 
much  lesser  number  work  on  the  farms.  In  the  United  States  only  one  person  out 
of  every  one  hundred  is  a  worker  in  metals  and  only  three  of  every  two  hundred 
are  workers  in  wood.  All  cannot  be  prepared  for  life,  then,  by  being  taught  these 
things,  but  all  must  be  taught  what  the  world  is  and  what  the  demands  of  society 
are.  And  all  must  be  taught  to  reflect,  and,  with  the  aid  of  the  past,  to  pick  out 
the  good  from  the  bad.  To  be  educated  is  to  know  something  of  everything  and 
everything  of  something.  It  is  the  business  of  the  common  schools,  the  common 
primary,  grammar,  high,  and  collegiate  schools,  to  attempt  to  impart  some  knowl- 
edge of  everything.  The  everything  of  something  must  be  learned  afterward; 
possibly  in  schools,  but  much  of  it  must  be  learned  in  practice. 

The  things  which  the  common  schools  do  are  the  very  things  which  should 
prepare  for  social  life.  But  very  often  there  is  a  great  hue  and  cry  raised  in  the 
public  prints  by  those  who  ought  to  know  better  that  they  make  criminals.  Let 
me  give  a  sample  of  one  of  these  statements.  It  is  a  quotation  from  a  magazine 
article  by  a  distinguished  writer:  "The  annual  report  for  1898  of  the  inspectors 
of  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  of  Pennsylvania  contains  this  item,  'ninety-one  con- 
victs who  were  in  the  prison  last  year  had  served  one  or  more  terms  before.  Of 
these  hardened  offenders  only  nine  were  unable  to  read  and  write.  Of  eight  no 
record  had  been  kept,  but  as  the  majority  were  forgers  and  counterfeiters,  they 
had  evidently  received  some  mental  training.  The  remaining  seventy-four  were 
all  educated,  having  attended  school  from  two  to  nine  years.'  "  At  first  look  it 
would  seem  that  such  statistics,  which  are  the  rule  and  not  the  exception,  do 
indicate  that  education  makes  more  criminals  than  the  lack  of  it.  Out  of  ninety- 
four  hardened  criminals  eighty-five  were  educated,  only  nine  were  illiterate.  But 
let  us  look  deeper.  How  many  illiterates  were  there  in  the  state?  What  propor- 
tion of  these  illiterates  became  criminals,  and  what  proportion  of  the  literates 
became  criminals?  When  we  know  this  we  shall  know  whether  education  is  mak- 
ing men  better  or  worse.  In  twenty-five  years  there  were  40,338  people  in  the 
Detroit  jail;  11,686  of  these  could  not  read  or  write.  And  only  five  of  every  one 
hundred  in  the  state  could  not  read  or  write.  Five  per  cent  of  the  population, 
therefore,  furnished  11,686  criminals,  ninety-five  per  cent  furnished  28,652  — or 
the  illiterates  of  the  state  furnished  eight  times  as  many  criminals  as  the 
educated  class.  And  these  figures  are  representative.  There  is  absolutely  no 
doubt  that  our  education,  imperfect  as  it  is,  makes  men  social. 

But  does  it  make  men  too  proud  to  work?  That  state  which  demands  the 
most  education  for  each  of  its  citizens  is  the  most  productive.  I  refer  to  Massa- 
chusetts. Education  makes  men  hate  drudgery,  and  they  ought  to  hate  it,  and 
they  must  hate  it  until  all  forms  of  human  drudgery  shall  cease  to  exist.  Educa- 
tion makes  men  inventive.  They  make  machines  to  do  what  they  do  not  like  to 
do,  but  what,  nevertheless,  must  be  done.  Better  education,  the  best  that  might 
be  given,  must  make  men  love  work  rather  than  hate  it,  for  it  shows  the  reason 
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for  it;  it  reveals  the  social  value  of  each  man's  labor,  enabling  him  to  see  its 
worth  to  society.  I  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  education  of  all  is  an  unmiti- 
gated good  to  all,  and  the  more  education  the  better  the  good. 

I  have  no  fear  that  you  who  belong  to  that  great  faith  which,  while  it  re- 
mained a  nation,  made  universal  education  national,  and  thru  all  the  years  since 
that  time  has  made  it  a  religious  obligation  —  I  have  no  fear,  I  say,  that  you  may 
go  wrong  on  this  subject.  But  what  I  much  desire  is  that  you  who  have  this 
rich  heritage  of  obligation  may  make  active  propaganda  for  this  cause  among 
those  who  have  it  not  —  for  what  we  of  the  modern  world  must  come  to  realize 
more  keenly  is,  that  truth  is  saving  and  this  salvation  must  be  spread. 

As  I  began  with  Plato's  Republic,  permit  me  to  close  with  his  Laws.  "In 
these  several  schools  let  there  be  dwellings  for  teachers  who  shall  be  brought 
from  foreign  parts  by  pay,  and  let  them  teach  the  frequenters  of  the  school  the 
art  of  war  and  the  art  of  music,  and  the  children  shall  come  not  only  if  their 
parents  please,  but  if  they  do  not  please.  And  if  their  education  is  neglected, 
there  shall  be  compulsory  education,  as  the  saying  is,  of  all  and  sundry  as  far  as 
this  is  possible.  And  the  pupils  shall  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  state 
rather  than  to  their  parents." 


The    Departmental    Plan    of    Teaching    in 
Elementary  Work 

CHAS.    C.    HUGHES 

Departmental  teaching,  or  specialization  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  finds 
its  source  in  the  economic  principle  of  the  division  of  labor.  It  belongs  to 
the  field  of  administration  and  has  nothing  necessarily  to  do  with  methods. 
These  vary  with  the  teacher  and  may  be  good  under  any  system.  It  does 
not  contemplate  specialization  on  the  part  of  the  pupil,  altho  it  makes  that 
possible.  The  point  of  divergence  from  the  ordinary  plan  of  teaching  begins 
with  the  selection  of  the  teacher  for  special  fitness  to  teach  a  chosen  subject. 

No  one  able  to  grasp  the  magnitude  of  the  range  of  human  knowledge 
longer  contends  that  university  teaching  should  demand  other  than  special- 
ists. The  same  is  true  of  the  college  and  is  almost  universally  recognized 
with  the  high  school.  The  trend  has  been  downward  and  the  theory 
threatens  to  invade  the  elementary  school.  Has  it  a  place  there?  If  so,  how 
far  may  it  extend  and  what  are  its  advantages  and  disadvantages?  These 
are  questions  worthy  of  careful  consideration. 

Elementary  education  is  separable  into  three  divisions  which  may  be 
clearly  defined:  The  first  of  these  is  babyhood  —  the  time  between  birth 
and  entrance  at  school;  the  second  is  the  primary  school  —  from  entrance  to 
the  mastery  of  the  tools  of  education;  and  third,  the  grammar  school,  or 
finishing  years  of  the  elementary  course  —  the  brief  time  which  is  left  to  fit 
the  child  as  part  of  the  social  order. 

In  the  first  stage  the  teacher  is  intangible;  the  child  learns  to  separate 
himself  from  the  chaos  about  him  thru  experience.  Prevention  is  an  impor- 
tant factor  to  him  in  acquiring  knowledge.     The  child  is  at  school  every 
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waking  moment  and  is  chiefly  interested  in  learning  the  use  of  things.  En- 
vironment is  the  teacher,  the  mother  the  principal,  and  the  instruction  may- 
be termed  natural. 

The  pupil  emerges  from  babyhood  bubbling  over  with  knowledge  of  the 
nature  about  him.  The  primary  stage  is  often  a  cold  plunge  into  dead  for- 
mality. It  is  a  mistake  to  rob  learning  of  its  native  beauty.  The  instruc- 
tion in  this  stage  should  follow  closely  the  methods  of  nature.  To  the  child 
the  subject  matter  of  his  newly  opened  field  is  as  chaotic  as  the  material 
spread  all  about  him  during  his  first  experiences.  The  teacher  during  a 
part  of  the  day,  at  least,  has  become  tangible.  The  mother  idea  still  pre- 
dominates if  enthusiasm  and  interest  are  to  be  retained. 

In  this  second  stage  the  formal  subjects  must  be  acquired  so  ably  that 
their  use  becomes  mechanical,  yet  the  teaching  must  be  rich  in  terms  of  life. 
Character  training  must  have  a  high  place,  which  emphasizes  the  value  of 
personal  contact  with  the  teacher.  The  pupil  is  not  expected  to  take  the 
initiative.  He  has  learned  so  little  of  independence  that  he  cannot  work  alone, 
and  the  teacher  must  labor  with  him.  Gradually  the  influence  of  the  teach- 
er's personality  covers  a  more  narrow  field,  just  as  the  influence  of  the 
mother,  tho  as  sweet  and  as  strong  as  ever,  seems  to  lose  force  in  light  of 
the  more  strenuous  life.  More  and  more  the  initiative  is  assumed  by  the 
pupil.  The  interest  is  transferred  more  and  more  from  the  teacher  as  a 
center  to  the  subject  matter.  The  pupil  is  being  weaned,  as  it  were,  to 
independence. 

It  is  at  the  threshold  of  the  third  stage  that  a  change  in  instruction  may 
take  place.  The  teacher  has  become  less  a  factor  and  the  center  of  interest 
is  transferred  from  the  teacher  to  the  subject.  The  personality  of  the  teacher 
is  still  as  valuable,  to  be  sure,  but  it  is  less  prominent.  The  pupil  must  be 
prepared  for  life  and  the  material  must  be  given  him  in  the  most  interesting 
and  best  form.  Interest  begets  interest  and  the  teacher  must  have  intense 
enthusiasm  for  her  work.  Any  plan,  therefore,  which  will  improve  the 
presentation  of  the  subject  and  make  the  pupil  more  receptive,  is  an  ad- 
vantage. It  is  claimed  that  specialization  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  is  neces- 
sary for  this  and  has  a  place  in  the  third  stage. 

The  second  question  is  answered  with  the  first.  Departmental  teaching 
should  not  extend  into  the  mother  period.  It  belongs  to  the  period  of  the 
cultivation  of  the  initiative  on  the  part  of  the  pupil.  It  may  further  be 
designated  as  the  time  left  after  the  formal  subjects,  as  such,  have  been 
acquired;  the  period  when  the  bulk  of  the  time  is  to  be  spent  in  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  social  order  which  surrounds  the  child.  The  point  of 
limitation  might  vary  somewhat,  but  it  would  not  be  below  the  sixth  year 
and  possibly  not  below  the  seventh  year. 

Many  of  the  advantages  to  instruction  of  departmental  teaching  are  evi- 
dent. The  teacher  will  do  the  work  better  which  she  enjoys  than  the  work 
for  which  she  has  a  distaste  or  to  which  she  is  indifferent.  The  enthusiasm 
of  the  teacher  in  imparting  knowledge  is  so  valuable  that  it  cannot  be 
ngnored.     The  work  is  better  balanced  under  this  plan.     The  teacher  has  the 
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-pupil  in  a  chosen  subject  for  a  period  covering  from  two  to  three  years.  She 
is  therefore  able  to  acquaint  herself  both  with  individual  and  class  ability 
and  increase  the  work  or  put  on  brakes  as  the  case  may  demand.  With  the 
ordinary  system,  either  the  teacher  must  follow  the  class,  which  means 
almost  ruination  if  she  is  weak,  or  frequent  change  of  teachers  and  conse- 
quent variation  in  ability  and  enthusiasm  in  instruction  leaves  the  subject 
very  much  scattered  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil  at  the  close  of  the  course. 

The  criticism  that  the  plan  destroys  the  opportunity  for  correlation  is 
easily  answered.  It  does  prevent  it  in  its  usual  interpretation,  and  right- 
fully so,  in  the  grammar  grades.  The  Committee  of  Fifteen  denounced  the 
plan  because  it  does  not  agree  with  their  scheme  of  correlation.  The  corre- 
lation which  attempts  to  teach  two  or  three  almost  unrelated  subjects  simul- 
taneously results  in  a  dissipation  of  instruction.  Departmental  teaching  does 
not  prevent  the  teacher  from  making  a  language  lesson  of  the  arithmetic 
period,  if  she  is  allowed  and  inclined  to  do  so.  Being  a  specialist,  however, 
she  is  not  apt  to  do  it.  But  correlation  may  be  differently  interpreted.  The 
same  idea  may  be  expressed  as  unification,  the  amalgamation  of  closely 
related  subjects;  and  with  this  definition  a  decided  advantage  is  gained  for 
the  departmental  plan:  The  subjects  may  be  divided  into  majors  and 
minors  and  the  teacher  assigned  according  to  fitness  to  teach  the  majors. 
History  and  geography  should  be  made  a  major.  These  are  closely  related 
and  may  be  unified  by  the  teacher.  She  will  readily  do  so  if  not  hampered 
at  the  same  time  in  her  teaching  by  the  several  other  subjects  of  the  curri- 
culum. Grammar  and  composition  should  be  treated  in  the  same  way.  All 
of  the  science  work  as  a  major  and  all  of  the  mathematics  as  another  may  be 
unified  to  advantage.  Literature,  if  taught  as  it  should  be  in  the  grammar 
grades,  the  aim  being  to  cultivate  a  desire  for  and  an  appreciation  of  good 
reading  with  the  ability  to  express  it  well,  may  stand  alone  as  a  major. 

The  minors  writing  and  spelling,  where  continued,  and  drawing  and 
music,  are  isolated  subjects,  and  may  be  assigned  to  the  teacher  whose  sub- 
jects seem  most  closely  related.  The  opportunity  on  the  part  of  the  teacher 
to  concentrate  her  attention  to  chosen  subjects  gives  a  better  opportunity  to 
unify  closely  related  material  and  make  the  instruction  broader,  clearer,  and 
in  every  way  worth  more  to  the  pupil  in  terms  of  capacity  and  ability  to  take 
his  place  in  the  social  order. 

The  teachers  improve  more  rapidly  under  the  departmental  plan.  The 
elimination  of  distasteful  work  gives  more  time  and  a  greater  desire  to  im- 
prove in  the  chosen  field.  An  attempt  to  improve  in  a  dozen  subjects  at 
once  usually  results  in  improvement  in  none.  The  plan  requires  a  corps  of 
teachers  even  in  temperament  and  ability.  This  is  another  condition  which 
is  favorable.  Under  the  ordinary  system  poor  teachers  are  sometimes  ac- 
cepted by  the  pupils  as  a  part  of  a  new  experience.  The  continual  oppor- 
tunities to  compare  one  teacher  with  another  results  disastrously  to  the 
teacher  whose  personality  makes  her  a  misfit.  The  weak  teacher  cannot 
conceal   her   defects  and  becomes   conspicuous    by  comparison.     She  may 
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worry  along,  only  half  succeeding  under  the  ordinary  plan,  but  a  change  is 
sure  to  be  demanded  by  the  attitude  of  the  pupils  under  the  departmental 
plan. 

The  advantage  to  the  pupil  lies  in  having  the  subject  matter  presented  to 
him  with  uniform  strength  thruout  his  course.  He  will  catch  the  enthus- 
iasm of  the  teacher  who  loves  her  work.  The  pupil  becomes  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  teacher  because  with  her  from  two  to  three  years.  After 
the  work  is  once  fairly  started,  the  teacher  has  but  one  class  at  each  promo- 
tion time  to  learn  to  know,  and  at  the  beginning  of  each  new  term  the  teacher 
and  most  of  the  pupils  are  already  well  acquainted.  This  tends  to  stability 
in  school  work. 

The  pupil  is  made  more  independent,  is  compelled  to  do  for  himself. 
His  work  becomes  more  orderly  and  systematic.  The  whole  atmosphere  of 
the  plan,  if  carefully  arranged,  is  full  of  promptness  and  order,  which  is  sure 
to  enter  into  the  character  of  the  pupils.  It  is  important  that  the  child  learn 
and  feel  that  he  is  a  part  of  a  system  which  gives  returns  according  to  the 
successful  performance  of  each  part. 

More  depends  upon  the  principal  of  the  school  under  the  plan  than  under 
ordinary  grade  work.  Thoro  cooperation  and  support  is  demanded,  of  the 
principal.  The  work  of  every  teacher  must  be  brought  into  intimate  relation 
with  the  work  of  every  other  teacher  by  his  aid.  The  whole  scheme  must 
move  orderly  and  systematically.  The  position  of  the  principal  becomes 
more  dignified  and  important.  He  becomes  more  an  intimate  part  of  the 
advanced  work  of  his  building,  and  the  results  attained  will  be  in  proportion 
to  the  attention  given. 

President  Elliot  in  his  article  on  the  "Grammar  Schools  of  the  Future" 
comes  out  strongly  for  departmental  teaching.  He  makes  some  excellent 
arguments,  among  which  he  claims  that  the  plan  will  make  possible  more 
men  teachers  in  the  grades.  If  this  is  so,  it  is  a  strong  advantage.  The 
experience  in  Alameda  has  been  that  better  prepared  teachers  could  be 
induced  to  accept  elementary  work  because  of  the  system.  It  means  more 
to  be  a  specialist  doing  chosen  work  than  to  be  conBned  to  the  narrow  limits 
of  a  grade  in  many  subjects  Superior  trained  women  will  readily  accept 
the  positions,  and,  altho  the  experiment  of  men  has  not  been  tried  in  Ala- 
meda, it  has  olten  been  discussed,  and  there  seems  no  reason  why  it  should 
not  be  successfully  accomplished,  since  applications  have  been  received 
showing  that  good  men  are  available.  Boys  especially  need  the  contact 
with  more  of  the  masculine  personality  in  their  preparation  for  life. 

The  plan  is  of  great  advantage  to  the  pupil  who  expects  to  enter  the 
high  school.  There  he  is  expected  to  be  independent  and  too  often  is  at  sea 
and  discouraged  by  the  abruptness  of  the  new  experience.  Students  who 
have  passed  thru  a  grammar  school  course  which  is  successfully  conducted 
under  the  departmental  plan  are  better  able  to  take  up  high  school  work 
than  under  the  ordinary  system. 

The  so-called  disadvantages  which  are  usually  put  forward  by  those  who 
oppose  the  plan  have  been  mostly  answered  in  the  discussion  of  the  advan- 
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tages.  There  is  a  possibility  of  making  the  teacher  narrow.  This  is  pre- 
ventable, however,  in  several  ways.  She  may  be  assigned  to  different  work 
from  time  to  time  if  her  inclination  so  allows.  The  program,  if  properly 
arranged,  for  grammar  schools  provides  for  all  study  work  in  the  classroom 
under  the  supervision  of  the  teacher — this  has  a  broadening  influence  on  the 
work  of  the  teachers,  as  they  are  responsible  for  study  in  different  subjects. 
Each  subject,  if  approached  from  a  sociological  aspect,  is  broad  enough  to 
keep  the  teacher  from  becoming  narrow.  The  teacher  is  more  apt  to  become 
narrow  when  confined  to  the  limits  of  a  grade  or  two,  teaching  over  and  over 
again  the  same  several  subjects. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  loss  of  personal  contact  thru  increased  numbers  of 
pupils  is  detrimental  to  character  training.  On  the  other  hand,  the  influence 
of  the  teacher  is  greater  because  exerted  for  a  longer  time.  An  opportunity 
is  constantly  presented  to  the  pupil  to  study  character  thru  comparison  —  an 
important  factor  in  his  training  for  the  battle  of  life.  The  pupil  is  not  an 
individual,  socially  considered,  but  a  part  of  the  social  whole  —  his  rights 
are  only  relative,  and  his  success  in  life  will  depend  more  upon  his  knowledge 
of  men  than  upon  his  knowledge  of  facts.  Personal  character  is  a  matter  of 
correction  and  of  training  in  ideals  of  right  and  wrong,  but  probably  equally 
important  with  these,  in  terms  of  life  at  least,  is  a  knowledge  of  character. 
The  pupil  has  passed  the  mother  stage  and  has  reached  the  point  where  in- 
dependence of  thought,  personal  initiative,  and  the  development  of  capacity 
to  do  are  all  important.  We  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  aim,  which  is  to  pre- 
pare for  the  actual  world  —  no  ideal  condition  —  and  the  work  must  be 
permeated  with  life  elements. 

The  loss  to  correlation  has  already  been  dismissed  as  a  disadvantage. 
As  a  criticism  it  is  not  in  point,  since  correlation  in  a  stronger  sense  than  it 
is  usually  taken  becomes  a  chief  factor  in  instruction  under  the  plan.  The 
teacher  would  do  far  superior  work  when  unifying  closely  related  subjects 
and  imparting  them  in  a  manner  which  reveals  their  bearing  on  the  life  of 
which  the  pupil  is  a  part. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  plan  is  entirely  adequate  to  the  arrangement 
of  subjects  in  sequence  according  to  the  rules  of  mental  fatigae.  That  not 
all  heavy  memory  subjects  can  come  first  is  plain,  but  the  relative  power  of 
producing  weariness  is  still  discussable  for  the  various  subjects.  With  few 
exceptions  a  very  satisfactory  and  comfortable  program  can  be  made  out. 
After  all,  it  is  a  matter  of  arrangement  of  program  and  approaches  as  near 
perfection  as  the  authorities  on  fatigue  approach  agreement. 

This  may  be  maintained  then  for  the  plan:  that  it  is  a  distinct  advantage 
in  the  third  stage  of  the  elementary  course  to  the  teacher,  to  instruction,  and 
to  the  pupil,  and  that  the  disadvantages,  where  measured  by  the  ordinary 
plan,  are  of  minor  importance.  Its  beginning  marks  the  time  when  close 
attention  to  the  formal  subjects  may  be  discontinued.  It  is  limited,  there- 
fore, to  the  last  three  grades,  possibly  to  the  last  two.  To  fix  the  field 
finally  demands  that  the  extent  of  time  be  determined  which  must  be  de- 
voted to  the  mechanical  acquirement  of  the  tools  of  knowledge.     There  is  a 
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limit  to  the  number  of  teachers  with  whom  the  pupil  is  to  come  in  contact 
during  the  week.  In  the  university  the  student  has  three  or  four  instructors 
and  in  the  high  school  usually  four  or  five.  The  grammar  school  should 
not  have  more  than  five,  and  not  less  than  three  can  be  used  to  distribute 
the  subjects  to  advantage.  The  number  of  pupils,  too,  becomes  a  limitation. 
If  there  are  five  teachers,  this  number  should  not  be  more  than  two  hundred 
pupils.  A  small  number  of  pupils  to  the  teacher  is  equally  if  not  of  more 
importance  under  this  plan  than  under  the  other.  The  plan  is,  of  course, 
limited  to  towns  having  large  grammar  schools  and  to  cities.  This  limita- 
tion is  true  as  well  of  colleges  and  high  schools  which  are  small  and  isolated.. 

If,  then,  the  advantages  of  the  plan  are  so  evident,  why  has  its  adoption 
been  so  slow?  The  idea  is  not  new,  having  been  advanced  and  urged  many 
years  ago  by  students  of  education  Its  general  acceptance  has  been  re- 
tarded by  failures.  It  is  often  unfortunate  that  a  splendid  theory  is  at- 
tempted under  adverse  conditions  and  by  superficial  enthusiasts.  The 
wrecks  of  past  trials  have,  however,  located  the  rocks  which  have  sunk  or 
threatened  the  plan,  and  it  only  needs  the  elimination  of  these,  with  a  little 
restoration  of  confidence,  to  make  the  plan  both  a  real  success  and  an  accept- 
able one  to  the  people. 

With  increased  mechanism  must  come  closer  attention  to  details.  The 
old  hand  press,  as  a  piece  of  machinery,  required  little  attention,  but  the 
machinery  which  makes  possible  the  placing  of  the  daily  paper  at  our  door- 
step demands  the  greatest  care  and  guidance.  The  ordinary  plan  of  instruc- 
tion will  almost  run  itself.  It  is  not  that  it  is  without  need  of  attention  — 
with  proper  care  and  oversight  the  work  will  be  as  efficient  as  any,  but  it  is 
very  apt  to  be  neglected  simply  because  it  does  not  demand  the  attention. 

Departmental  work  has  failed  in  the  past  because  those  who  have  intro- 
duced it  have  been  either  unwilling  or  unable  to  accept  the  increased  respon- 
sibility and  the  care  which  it  demands.  It  has  been  expected  that  the  school 
will  run  itself,  as  it  did  under  the  old  plan.  This  point  is  cardinal:  that  the 
work  requires  close  supervision  on  the  part  of  the  principal  and  the  superin- 
tendent, without  which  it  cannot  succeed.  More  work  devolves  upon  the 
principal.  He  should  be  free,  if  possible,  from  regular  classroom  duties,  at 
least  part  of  the  time.  He  must  be  the  mainstay  of  the  plan  and  able  to 
maintain  harmony  among  the  teachers  and  discipline  among  the  pupils.  The 
divisions  of  the  subjects  into  majors  and  minors,  and  the  assignment  of  the 
teachers  to  the  subject  rather  than  to  the  school  or  grade,  has  eliminated  a 
cause  of  dissatisfaction  and  complaint.  Teachers  have  been  known  to  so 
quarrel  over  the  subjects  each  was  to  have  as  to  cause  the  plan  to  be  dis- 
missed as  a  failure.  This  is  obviated  by  a  little  supervision  from  the  head 
of  the  department.  All  "go-as-you-please"  methods  must  be  avoided. 
Time  and  lesson  schedules  must  be  prepared  and  strictly  followed.  This  is 
a  kind  of  uniformity  which  is  valuable  in  that  it  gives  balance  to  the  work 
and  makes  it  smooth  and  free  from  friction. 

Undoubtedly  the  greatest  objection  to  the  plan  has  come  from  the  homes. 
The  schoolmen  have  not  been  able  to  stand  in  the  face  of  the  criticism,  and 
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often  the  work  has  been  discontinued  when  a  little  oiling  at  the  proper  time 
would  have  prevented  the  squeaking  of  the  wheels  from  arousing  the  com- 
munity. The  complete  abolition  of  home  study  has  done  more  to  put  de- 
partmental teaching  on  an  acceptable  basis  than  all  the  other  eliminations. 
The  teacher  under  the  p'an  becomes  a  specialist  and  is  immediately  desirous 
of  having  her  work  excel.  This  means  lessons  must  be  learned  for  her  re- 
gardless of  the  demands  of  other  teachers.  Consequently,  the  pupil  often 
had,  when  home  lessons  were  allowable,  as  many  times  the  work  he  could 
do  in  an  evening  as  he  had  different  teachers.  But  with  the  concentration 
of  all  study  to  the  schoolroom  under  the  supervision  of  the  teacher,  the  pro- 
gram must  provide  for  designated  study  periods.  The  teacher  who  gives  a 
longer  lesson  than  can  be  learned  in  the  allotted  time  has  her  judgment  im- 
mediately impeached.  The  child  is  no  longer  overloaded  with  home  work — 
thus  eliminating  a  source  of  worry  and  annoyance  to  the  parent.  The  school 
should  be  a  social  center  and  the  cooperation  of  the  home  should  be  en- 
couraged— this  much  is  accepted  by  the  parent ;  but  instruction  is  the 
teachers'  work,  for  which  she  has  been  employed  at  great  expense  to  the 
community;  the  school  day  is  long  enough  as  it  is  foi  the  average  child,and 
there  is  no  good  reason  why  the  parent,  untrained  in  pedagogy,  should  be 
forced  to  worry  over  the  methods  which  belong  to  the  schoolroom.  It  seems- 
almost  against  common  sense  that  the  study  work  should  have  been  so  long 
relegated  to  the  home  to  be  accomplished  under  the  most  faulty  pedagogical 
and  hygienic  conditions.  In  the  first  years  of  school  it  is  difficult  to  differ- 
entiate between  study  and  recitation,  but  they  gradually  grow  apart  until 
the  grammar  grade  is  reached,  when  each  becomes  a  distinct  factor  with 
study  undoubtedly  the  more  important.  The  teacher,  an  all-important  factor 
in  the  recitation,  will  soon  be  a  past  experience  to  the  child,  but  the  ability 
to  use  his  powers  and  to  work  alone  with  scattered  material  is  a  necessity  to 
him  always.  It  may  be  that  it  is  just  this  shortcoming,  this  lack  of  recog- 
nition of  the  place  of  study, that  causes  the  criticism  on  the  part  of  the  high 
school  and  university  people  that  the  pupils  come  to  them  insufficiently  pre- 
pared and  unable  to  grasp  the  work.  These  students  have  not  learned  to 
concentrate  their  efforts  because  of  their  dissipated  training  in  study,  and 
they  lack  independence  thru  too  much  reliance  on  the  teacher.  If  this  con- 
tention is  true,  the  plan  help's  to  unify  the  whole  school  system. 

Any  plan  of  work  which  will  make  instruction  richer  in  interest  and  in 
terms  of  life  for  the  child,  and  which  will  make  the  labors  of  the  teacher 
more  pleasant,  embodies  at  least  two  potent  influences  for  happy  and  profit- 
able school  days.  It  is  claimed  that  the  departmental  plan  of  teaching  does 
this  better  than  the  ordinary  plan,  and  that  thru  it,  the  more  modern  idea  of 
education  in  its  relation  to  life,  is  more  possible  of  realization. 


All  day  he  scans  the  far  horizon's  blue 

And  asks,  Will  Earth  and  Heaven  ever  meet? 

While  all  around,  deep-dyed  with  Heaven's  hue, 
The  violets  are  blooming  at  his  feet,         —  Lippincott's 
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THE    STATE    INSPECTION    OF    HIGH    SCHOOLS 

L.    B.   AVERY 

Note  —  The  statistics  referred  to  in  the  following  paper  consist  of  answers  to  certain 
questions  sent  to  the  principals  of  all  the  accredited  high  schools  in  the  state.  The  ques- 
tions were  as  follows : 

1.  Do  you  believe  in  having  any  system  of  inspection  by  state  authority?  2.  Do  you 
favor  the  present  system?  3.  Do  you  favor  inspection  by  a  practical  high  school  man? 
4.  Would  you  recommend  a  combination  of  2  and  3?  5.  What  is  your  attitude  toward  a 
system  of  high  school  written  examinations  conducted  under  the  direction  of  state 
authorities?  6.  About  what  per  cent  of  your  graduates  go  to  some  higher  school? 
7.  Ought  the  feature  of  recommended  graduates  of  the  high  schools  entering  the  Univer- 
sity without  examination  to  be  preserved? 

Answers  were  received  to  most  of  the  questions  from  49  schools.  These  answers 
were  classified  as  follows  by  questions : 

1.  Yes  37,  No    9,  neutral    3,  one  of  whom  favored  yes  and  two  no. 

2.  Yes  20,  No  12,  neutral  17,  with  8  favorable  and  4  unfavorable. 

3.  Yes  21,  No  13,  neutral  15,  with  5  favorable  and  2  unfavorable. 

4.  Yes  26,  No  14,  neutral    9,  with  3  favorable  and  1  unfavorable. 

5.  Yes    8,  No  32,  neutral    9,  with  4  favorable  and  1  unfavorable. 

6.  Average  of  43  schools  reporting,  37.4  per  cent. 

7.  Yes  39,  No  6,  neutral  4,  with  3  of  these  favorable. 


Are  modifications  of  the  present  accrediting  system  desirable  ? 

I  find  from  letters  received  from  most  of  the  high  school  principals  of  the 
state  that  my  own  favorable  opinion  of  the  work  that  has  been  done  by  this 
system  in  this  state  is  seconded  by  that  of  a  large  majority  of  the  high 
school  principals.  One  of  the  best  systems  in  the  country  has  resulted,  and 
the  accredited  high  schools  are,  as  a  rule,  strong  and  well  equipped  schools. 
I  know  of  few  systems  in  operation  that  have  brought  equal  results  in  im- 
portant respects.  But  a  system  should  not  be  a  lifeless  thing.  It  guides  a 
growing  organism  and  must  keep  pace  with  it.  Criticism  is  the  prerequisite 
for  healthy  growth.  Recognizing  all  that  the  present  arrangement  has  done 
and  is  doing,  I  for  one  —  and  replies  received  to  inquiries  made  of  the  prin- 
cipals thruout  the  state  indicate  that  I  speak  for  a  large  majority  of  them  — 
should  want  to  see  the  main  features  of  the  present  system  guarded  from 
serious  change. 

Were  I  to  speak  on  the  entrance  requirements,  I  should  enter  a  plea  for 
more  culture  and  information  subjects  in  the  high  school  and  less  specializa- 
tion and  intensive  work,  and  I  should  enter  a  protest  against  such  increase 
of  definite  entrance  requirements  as  render  it  impossible  for  pupils  to  get 
what  they  need  and  also  what  they  must  have.  This  protest  is  made  the 
stronger  by  the  repeated  declarations  that  the  course  of  study  for  life  and  for 
college  should  be  one. 

But  I  wish  to  confine  my  further  remarks  to  the  one  point  of  state 
inspection. 

What  are  the  apparent  weaknesses  or  deficiencies  of  the  present  system? 

First  —  departmental  inspection  tends  to  separate  rather  than  concentrate 
the  efforts  of  the  high  school.  According  to  the  best  educational  authori- 
ties, the  high  school  teachers  of  today  have  less  acquaintance  with  the  live 
questions  of  education,  have  less  interest  in  the  real  problems  of  education, 
are  more  bound  up  in  the  mere  routine  of  their  departments  than  the  teach- 
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ers  either  above  them  or  below  them  in  the  course  of  instruction.  Whether 
this  is  true  or  not  I  will  leave  for  someone  less  modest  than  myself  to  decide. 
But  should  it  be  found  a  true  charge,  its  explanation  is  apparent  to  me  in 
that  the  rank  and  file  of  the  teachers  are  fresh  from  the  universities  with 
scholastic  ideals  in  the  forefront  and  with  less  acquaintance  with  the  princi- 
ples of  education  than  their  compatriots  of  the  elementary  service  and  less 
experience  than  their  elders  in  the  colleges  and  universities. 

Now  the  tendency  of  departmental  inspection  is  to  emphasize  this  already 
disproportionate  characteristic.  Teachers  are  at  work  on  different  problems 
when  they  should  be  working  on  one.  The  problem  of  the  high  school  is 
the  pupil  just  as  much  as  that  is  the  problem  in  the  elementary  schools. 
The  entire  teaching  force  should  concentrate  its  energies  upon  it.  There 
should  be  not  only  no  antagonism  but  the  strongest  cooperation.  A  strongly 
centralized  school  may  minify  this  disintegrating  tendency,  but  all  feel  it, 
and  some  schools  are  so  situated  as  to  feel  it  seriously.  When  I  say  that  all 
feel  it,  I  remember  that  there  may  be  those  principals  who  do  not  themselves 
recognize  that  there  are  any  problems  of  education  worth  consideration  aside 
from  scholarship,  and  they  would  themselves  be  unable  to  appreciate, 
possibly,  the  effect  on  the  school. 

Second  —  The  disastrous  results  that  frequently  follow  the  adverse  report 
of  an  inspector,  such  report  being  founded  on  a  single  brief  visit,  lead  to  the 
inquiry  whether  there  should  not  be  some  positive  and  reconstructing  agency 
to  go  hand  in  hand  with  adverse  criticism.  I  do  not  sympathize  as  largely 
as  I  might  with  the  wails  that  come  to  my  ears  of  great  injustice  perpetrated 
by  examiners  if  I  had  not  seen  some  excellent  specimens  of  rightco'is,  tho 
long  delayed,  retribution  done  by  them,  much  to  the  secret  delight  of  the 
community,  that  rubbed  its  hands  in  private,  but  sometimes  in  public  salved 
the  sores  of  the  afflicted. 

The  present  arrangement  has  succeeded  because  of  the  generally  fine 
quality  of  examiners  that  have  gone  among  the  schools.  They  have  exer- 
cised such  discretion  and  such  tact  and  care  as  to  keep  matters  at  their  best 
estate.  But  no  concern  with  so  many  heads  can  fail  to  have  weak  points  in 
its  operation  somewhere.  There  can  be  no  consistent  policy  followed  out  by 
them  all.  Their  notions  are  too  diverse;  their  ideas  of  the  function  of 
the  school  too  heterogeneous.  And  when  an  ill-timed  blow  does  fall  there 
is  none  to  heal  the  wound. 

Third  —  This  leads  to  the  next  point  that  the  inspection  is  largely  nega- 
tive rather  than  positive.  It  is  less  negative  in  character  than  examinations, 
but  the  extent  to  which  it  is  helpful  and  positive  may  be  judged  somewhat 
from  the  feelings  of  the  smaller  schools  with  regard  to  the  visits  of  the  in- 
spectors. It  means  life  or  death  in  a  glance  or  a  word  in  some  cases,  and 
dread  rather  than  confidence  not  frequently  prevails,  even  after  the  most 
earnest  and  honest  efforts  have  been  made  by  the  school.  Negative  inspec- 
tion should  be  supplemented  by  positive  and  helpful  inspection.     That  much 
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positive   work  is  done  is  to  the  credit  of  individual  inspectors.     It  is  not 
required  by  the  system  and  must  of  necessity  be  limited. 

Fourth  —  As  already  intimated,  the  small  high  school  feels  the  weight 
of  disapproval  more  than  the  large  high  school.  Indeed,  inspection  is 
altogether  withheld  until  full  preparation  can  be  made  for  the  university  in 
such  school.  Thus,  the  schools  that  most  need  the  fostering  care  of  the  state 
are  the  ones  that  receive  no  recognition,  or  with  whom  inspection  is  a  thing 
to  be  dreaded. 

Fifth  —  The  schools  should  have  some  means  of  cooperating  in  an  or- 
ganic way — of  keeping  in  touch  with  each  other.  It  is  impossible,  at  pres- 
ent, to  gather  from  any  published  report  what  the  high  schools  of  the  state 
are  and  what  they  are  doing. 

In  the  light  of  these  difficulties,  there  are  some  —  not  many,  it  would 
seem  from  the  reports  I  have  obtained  —  who  would  do  away  with  all  in- 
spection, leaving  the  schools  absolutely  independent  and  trusting  to  examin- 
ations for  entrance  to  the  university. 

The  objections  to  such  a  solution  of  the  problem  are  clear  to  me. 
First,  it  is  giving  up  the  problem  entirely  —  a  throwing  down  the  bridge 
and  a  reinstatement  of  the  old  chasm. 

Second,  it  brings  the  only  test  of  the  work  of  the  school  after  the  pupil 
has  left  the  school  —  after  the  damage  has  been  done  —  and  the  community 
is  given  no  protection  against  mistaken  notions  and  quackery  in  teaching. 

Third,  it  does  away  with  the  cooperation  of  schools  with  each  other  to  a 
large  extent  and  checks  all  those  progressive  movements  that  come  only 
thru  such  intelligent  cooperation. 

Fourth,  the  line  of  demarkation  between  the  scholasticism  of  the  old  edu- 
cation and  the  redundant  life  and  vigor  of  the  new  runs  squarely  along  the 
proposition  of  the  imposition  of  artificial  tasks  and  tests.  The  old  used  arti- 
ficial barriers,  the  overcoming  of  which  produced  strength.  The  new  says 
that  the  world  is  full  of  natural  barriers  that  will  not  only  produce  strength 
in  the  overcoming,  but  take  one  somewhere  at  the  same  time.  It  is  the 
business  of  the  real  teacher  to  6nd  these  barriers  that  are  natural  and  not  to 
create  new  ones.  When  we  resort  to  that,  we  to  that  extent  give  up  the  real 
problem  before  us. 

I  hear  it  said  that  poor  timber  is  admitted  to  the  universities  by  the  ac- 
crediting system.  I  should  certainly  hope  so.  When  any  system  shuts  out 
all  the  poor  timber,  much  material  that  is  after  all  fit  for  palaces  will  go  out 
with  it.  What  of  it  if  some  poor  ones  do  get  in.  There  is  always  the  road 
home.  And  a  few  good  looking  pupils  coming  home  at  Christmas  to  stay 
exert  a  more  wholesome  influence  than  all  the  examinations. 

Two  things  that  the  majority  of  principals  are  fairly  agreed  upon  are: 
that  the  cooperation  of  the  university  with  the  high  schools  should  be 
fostered,  and  that  no  artiScial  hurdles  of  examinations  should  be  introduced. 
While  a  show  of  hands  is  not  conclusive  evidence  of  truth,  it  is  evidence  of 
willingness  to  cooperate  in  establishing  the  truth. 

It  remains  for  me  to  suggest  what  can  be  done  to  remedy  defects  that 
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seem  to  me  liable  to  grow  with  every  year  in  their  serious  effects  on  many 
schools.  In  doing  this,  I  realize  that  in  becoming  specific  I  run  the  danger 
of  raising  objections  to  the  specific  methods  suggested  that  may  attach  to  the 
more  general  proposition  when  they  do  not  necessarily  belong  to  it.  But  as 
this  is  my  only  chance,  I  presume,  of  ever  having  a  voice  upon  the  subject 
at  all,  I  will  outline  what  might  aid  the  present  situation  materially,  as  it 
seems  to  rne. 

First,  let  there  be  a  high  school  board  which  shall  stand  in  an  advisory 
relation  to  the  high  schools  of  the  state.  Such  a  board  should  be  in  touch 
with  the  common  schools  on  the  one  hand  and  the  universities  on  the  other, 
should  have  a  large  knowledge  of  education  in  general,  and  high  schools  in 
particular.  I  would  suggest  as  appropriate  members  of  such  a  board  the 
state  superintendent  and  the  head  of  the  department  of  education  in  the 
University  of  California.  I  should  think  it  well  to  add  as  a  third  some  one 
from  the  next  largest  university  aside  from  the  State  University,  preferably 
from  the  department  of  education  in  that  university.  If  such  appointment 
were  to  devolve  upon  the  governor,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  should  be  subjected 
by  some  method  to  the  approval  of  the  two  ex  officio  members.  This  would 
insure  a  purely  educational  and  a  cooperating  board. 

This  board  should  appoint  one  or  more  state  high  school  inspectors  — 
men  of  broad  education,  of  progressive  but  conservative  educational  tenets, 
and  with  experience  in  executive  high  school  work.  These  men  (two  would 
be  ample  for  the  state)  should  devote  their  whole  time  to  the  high  schools 
of  the  state,  under  the  direction  of  the  board.  Their  work  should  be  not 
only  critical  but  constructive  as  well.  They  should  spend  not  an  hour  or  a 
day,  but  as  long  as  necessary  to  get  fully  in  sympathy  with  the  situation  in 
each  school  calling  for  assistance.  The  inspector  would  cooperate  with  the 
principal  in  setting  before  the  board  the  real  needs  of  the  school  in  the  light 
of  the  work  in  the  state.  A  board  will  seldom  assume  a  self-satisfied  air  in 
the  presence  of  one  whom  they  recognize  as  having  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  educational  data  of  the  whole  state. 

The  department  inspectors  from  the  university  would  report  to  the  board 
as  would  the  high  school  inspectors  suggested.  On  the  basis  of  these  re- 
ports the  board  could  intelligently  direct  the  inspection.  It  could  publish 
such  data  as  would  be  of  general  utility.  Departments  might  still  retain  the 
right  to  receive  or  not  graduates  from  departments  they  have  personally 
inspected. 

Such  an  inspection  would,  it  seems  to  me,  have  the  following  benefits 
attendant  upon  it: 

First  —  It  would  recognize  the  school  as  an  organism  and  tend  to  offset 
the  disintegrating  effect  of  departmental  inspection . 

Second — The  liability  to  injustice  would  be  reduced  to  a  minimum, 
since  the  casual  examination  of  the  departments  would  be  supplemented  by 
the  more  extended  and  sympathetic  examination  of  the  inspector  appointed 
by  the  board. 

Third  —  The  inspection  would  be  positive  rather  than  negative  and  be 
for  the  distinct  purpose  of  helping  and  not  merely  to  pass  judgment. 
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Fourth  —  The  small  high  school  would  receive  the  largest  benefits,  since 
inspection  would  go  where  the  need  should  be  greatest. 

Fifth  — The  reports  of  this  board,  including  such  parts  of  the  reports  of 
the  state  high  school  inspectors  as  should  be  made  public,  would  be  a  means 
of  bringing  the  high  schools  of  the  state  into  touch  with  each  other  and  into 
a  helpful  and  healthful  rivalry. 

Without  detracting  from  the  good  work  that  has  been  done  and  is  being 
done  for  secondary  education  by  the  University  of  California  and  the  accredit- 
ing system,  I  hope  to  see  some  such  plan  as  that  outlined  added  to  it,  that 
shall  serve  to  enlarge  the  usefulness  of  the  state  system  and  make  it  reach 
more  perfectly  the  weak  places  that  need  strengthening. 


School  Improvement  Days 

EDWARD  HYATT 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  shall  direct  my  remarks  on  the  improvement  of  school  pro- 
perty to  those  of  you  who  have  to  do  with  the  small  rural  schools ;  while  those  who  are 
interested  only  in  city  schools  are  free  to  go  to  sleep  and  give  their  massive  brains  fifteen 
minutes  rest;  for  the  property  of  city  schools,  so  far  as  I  have  observed  it,  is  in  good 
condition,  well  groomed,  and  well  cared  for. 

But  alack!  not  one  of  you  can  say  that  for  all  his  country  and  village  schools.  Not 
one  of  you  but  knows  a  dozen  schools  or  more  where  the  growing  children  of  the  neigh- 
borhood are  steeped  in  slovenliness,  filth,  and  immorality  during  a  large  part  of  their 
waking  hours. 

Now  there's  a  dragon  worth  our  fights — slovenliness,  filth,  and  immorality  are  foes  to 
progress,  to  civilization.     Do  they  seem  like  strong  words  to  apply  to  our  beloved  schools! 

But  look!  Can't  you  put  your  finger  on  a  sehoolhouse  that  is  a  fright,  unpainted, 
desolate,  a  blot  on  the  landscape,  fences  smashed,  windows  broken,  stove-pipe  wabbly? 
Well,  that's  slovenliness,  and  its  bad  because  it  tends  to  make  the  men  of  the  future 
satisfied  with  such  conditions. 

And  look!  Don't  you  know  schoolhouses  in  your  bailiwick  where  the  transoms  are 
whiskered  with  cobwebs,  the  windows  plastered  with  flyspecks?  Where  the  floors  have 
not  been  scrubbed  for  a  year,  the  woodwork  not  washed  for  five  years,  the  desks  cleaned 
and  varnished,  never?  That's  filth,  and  it's  bad  because  it  tends  to  make  slatterns  and 
poor  housekeepers  of  the  girls  who  breathe  that  atmosphere. 

And  look  once  more!  Don't  you  know  some  school  water-closets  that  you  are 
ashamed  to  enter?  Where  the  floors  are  wet  and  filthy,  the  air  pollution,  the  walls  putrid 
with  every  obscene  device  that  can  be  made  with  knife  and  pencil  and  chalk?  That's 
immorality.  It's  bad,  bad  for  the  modesty  and  the  morals  of  the  little  children  who  must 
frequent  them. 

Would  you  dismiss  all  this  with  a  shrug,  as  something  hallowed  by  time  and  endeared 
by  tradition  as  a  necessary  feature  of  the  American  rural  school  ? 

But  it  isn't  a  necessary  feature.  People  don't  want  their  children  raised  in  such 
conditions.  They  will  support  the  man  who  gets  out  and  bangs  away  earnestly  at  the 
solar  plexus  of  this  dragon.  A  superintendent  can  do  the  world  more  good  by  going  out 
among  these  actual  abuses  in  his  schools  than  he  can  by  sitting  at  his  desk  punching  a 
typewriter.  He  is,  or  ought  to  be,  too  valuable  a  man  to  be  cooped  in  an  office.  Type- 
writers are  only  worth  twenty  or  thirty  dollars  a  month. 

To  go  directly  to  the  heart  of  the  matter,  how  shall  a  school  Improve  its  bad  condi- 
tion? Of  course,  when  just  the  right  man  gets  to  be  the  leading  trustee,  and  stays  so  for 
a  term  of  years,  the  thing  adjusts  itself  without  any  trouble  to  any  one  else.     But  there 
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are  not  enough  of  "just  the  right  men"  to  go  around — men  of  intelligence  and  determi- 
nation who  have  time  and  energy  to  spare  for  the  school. 

And  I'm  not  sure,  even  if  there  were  enough  such  men,  that  that  would  be  the  best 
solution  of  the  deficiency.  It  is  worth  while,  if  we  can  so  work  around  as  to  have  the 
improvement  come  from  the  heart  of  the  people  of  the  district  rather  than  from  one  man. 
It  is  not  well  for  the  people  to  put  in  a  trustee  and  then  wash  their  hands  of  the  whole 
business.  Indifference  is  worse  than  active  crime.  For  the  whole  neighborhood  to  think 
about  school  improvement  and  learn  about  it  and  do  some  of  it  is  far  better  than  for  one 
strong  man  to  do  a  great  deal  more  in  a  shorter  time  amid  the  indifference,  or  perhaps  the 
opposition,  of  the  others.  That  strong  man  will  do  a  better  thing,  a  more  lasting  thing, 
to  work  up  public  sentiment  for  the  improvement  of  his  school,  to  get  everybody  inter- 
ested in  it,  to  let  everybody  have  a  hand  in  it.  Man  is  a  gregarious  animal  —  he  likes  to 
do  what  the  others  are  doing  —  a  popular  enthusiasm  has  wonderful  power  in  doing  work 
and  in  overcoming  obstacles.  There  is  no  limit  to  what  may  be  accomplished  by  it. 
Moreover,  when  you  stir  up  a  healthy  public  sentiment  among  the  people,  it  lasts — there 
is  always  some  one  among  children  and  grown  folks  to  insist  on  things  being  kept  up  to 
the  standard,  always  some'one  who  doesn't  want  things  to  drop  back,  always  plenty  of 
people  interested  and  watching  the  school  property  afterward.  It  is  accounted  more 
skillful,  more  powerful,  more  worthy  of  human  ingenuity,  to  harness  the  wind  or  the 
cloud  or  the  lightning  when  we  have  great  loads  to  lift,  rather  than  to  tug  at  them  with 
our  own  unassociated  strength.  Hercules  was  a  foolish  fellow  when  he  took  the  Augean 
stable  job  not  to  talk  it  up  among  all  his  neighbors  and  have  some  help — and  the  stables 
wouldn't  have  been  dirty  so  quick  in  future. 

Well,  you  see  my  idea.  Go  out  among  the  people  and  talk  it  up.  Have  public 
meetings.  Send  out  circular  letters.  Get  the  interest  and  the  help  of  the  neighborhood 
leaders.  Appoint  a  day  for  a  grand  Improvement  Bee  at  the  sehoolhouse,  to  be  attended 
and  taken  part  in  by  all  the  people  and  all  the  children  of  the  district. 

Get  a  committee  of  the  thriftiest  and  most  energetic  men  of  the  neighborhood  to  see 
what  is  wrong  with  the  grounds,  to  determine  how  to  remedy  it  and  to  remedy  it.  The 
men  and  boys  can  bring  teams  and  plows  and  scrapers  and  wagons — and  picks  and  shovels, 
hammers  and  nails.  Probably  there  will  be  a  carpenter  and  a  painter  and  a  paper  hanger 
among  them.  Certainly  the  school  can  afford  some  money  to  buy  materials.  Surely 
people  would  be  at  hand  pleased  and  proud  to  donate  trees,  shrubs,  flowers,  seeds.  What 
a  transformation  could  be  wrought  by  a  dozen  or  a  score  of  willing  workers  in  a  day! 
Fences  built  or  straightened  up,  repaired,  painted.  Trees  pruned,  replaced,  cultivated. 
Grounds  graded,  tennis  court  or  croquet  ground  laid  out.  Foul  outhouses  torn  away  and 
replaced  by  new,  clean,  and  wholesome  ones.  Walls  papered,  desks  stained  and  var- 
nished, ceiling  ealeimined.  Steps  repaired,  hitching  posts  put  in.  A  flagstaff  put  up 
and  a  fine  flag  floated  to  the  breeze.  Window  panes  put  in,  weeds  chopped  down,  trash 
gathered  and  burned.     Not  all  of  these  in  one  year,  perhaps,  but  some  of  them. 

And  similarly  have  a  committee  of  the  best  housewives  of  the  district  and  see  if  they 
don't  have  some  ideas  about  the  interior  of  the  sehoolhouse  that  they  can  express  with 
cogency  and  effect.  They  can  come  with  their  daughters  and  hired  girls  and  soap,  hot 
water,  scrubbing  brushes,  and  brooms  —  and  what  a  change  in  one  day  will  come  o'er  the 
spirit  of  that  doleful  schoolroom!  Cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness.  It  is  positively 
criminal  to  allow  the  waking  hours  of  childhood  to  be  spent  mid  dirt,  untidiness,  filthy 
neglect. 

Probably  the  occasion  would  be  graced  by  a  pienie  dinner,  and  the  children  would 
have  a  program,  and  the  minister  or  the  trustee  or  the  teacher  or  the  solid  farmer  would 
give  a  talk.  It  could  be  made  a  great  day  in  the  history  of  the  district.  The  people 
would  go  home  pleased  and  proud  —  nothing  pleases  people  better  than  to  do  some  self- 
sacrificing  thiug  and  to  be  appreciated  for  it.  Even  if  they  have  to  be  dragged  into  it, 
they  will  be  delighted  over  it  afterward.  And  all  the  people  will  feel  a  sense  of  pro- 
prietorship in  that  school  afterward,  and  will  be  easier  to  rouse  for  a  similar  occasion  next 
year.     They  will  watch  the  school  and  raise  a  row  about  it  if  the  new  closets  are  not  cared 
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for  or  the  trees  are  allowed  to  die  or  the  house  is  allowed  to  get  dirty.  There  will  be  a 
public  spirit  behind  the  trustees  and  teacher  that  will  make  them  more  active  and  vigi- 
lant than  before.  Every  year  the  people  could  meet  in  this  way.  Every  year  they  would 
read  more,  observe  more,  talk  more  about  the  care  and  adornment  of  school  property. 
Every  year  they  would  add  some  new  feature  and  bring  the  old  ones  up  to  fine  condition. 
And  what  would  be  the  natural  result,  sure  and  certain  1 

Wouldn't  that  school's  premises  be  famous  all  over  the  country?  Indeed  it  would. 
Travelers  would  look  at  it  with  admiration.  It  would  have  the  best  natural  situation 
afforded  by  the  district,  a  gentle  slope  overlooking  the  country  round.  Tall  trees  stand 
in  groups  around  the  outside  boundary,  making  large  shaded  areas  for  the  quieter  games 
of  the  children  and  for  social  gatherings  of  the  neighborhood  —  nothing  is  so  fine  as  the 
grateful  shade  of  big  trees  —  it  is  a  benediction  to  all  who  come  that  way.  These  trees 
are  grouped  to  conceal  unsightly  things  and  yet  to  let  the  finest  and  widest  prospects 
show  thru.  Strong  benches  and  seats  are  built  among  the  trees,  and  perhaps  there  is  a 
swing  or  two.  Within  the  lines  of  trees  are  clumps  of  roses  and  lilacs  —  and  probably  a 
garden  of  showy  annuals  in  full  bloom,  all  divided  off  in  little  beds  and  each  bed  cared 
for  by  one  of  the  children.  One  corner  of  the  schoolhouse  is  sheltered  by  a  honeysuckle 
or  jessamine,  or  a  moon-vine  has  climbed  to  the  gable.  A  neat  fence  or  hedge  or  border 
is  in  front,  and  perhaps  the  entrance  to  the  grounds  is  over  a  rustic  bridge  across  -a  stream 
of  water.  Somewhere  there  is  a  shed  for  horses,  and  a  long  row  of  hitching  posts  and  a 
water  trough  —  with  shade  near  by. 

Why,  this  will  be  the  center  of  the  social  life  of  the  community  —  every  picnic  from 
far  and  near  will  be  there  —  Fourth  of  July,  Washington's  Birthday,  big  meetings  the 
people  will  gather  there  —  it  will  be  the  rural  park  for  all  to  go  and  recreate  themselves. 
Passers-by  will  say:  "This  must  be  a  good  neighborhood.  I'd  like  to  live  here.  I  won- 
der what's  the  price  of  land?"  And  in  the  course  of  twenty  years  what  would  be  the 
effect  of  all  this  on  the  people?  Would  it  not  have  a  strong  tendency  to  improve  the 
homes  of  the  neighborhood?  Would  not  a  superior  lot  of  young  folks  be  growing  up  and 
passing  out  into  the  community?  Would  not  these  young  people  go  away  to  distant  lands 
and  leaven  many  a  sodden  lump? 

Could  not  a  good  teacher  do  better  work  with  children  in  such  surroundings  as  these, 
rather  than  mid  poverty,  desolation,  and  dirt?  Would  it  not  be  a  good  thing  from  every 
point  of  view?  Could  anyone  be  the  worse  for  such  an  effort  in  the  district?  It  could  be 
worked  up  and  managed  in  a  neighborhood  perhaps  by  a  teacher  or  a  trustee  or  a  citizen ; 
but  the  one,  par  excellence,  to  do  it  is  your  county  superintendent.  His  are  the  fingers 
closest  to  the  pulse  of  the  schools.  He  can  press  the  button  in  more  ways  than  anyone 
else.  He  knows  the  whole  country,  he  can  use  the  printing  press,  he  is  listened  to  with 
attention,  the  newspapers  help  him.  He  has  a  great  opportunity.  Why  shouldn't  a 
vigorous  superintendent  appoint  a  day  for  school  improvement  all  over  his  county,  and 
use  all  his  energy,  his  knowledge  of  human  nature,  his  friends  in  making  it  go?  His 
official  visits  can  be  made  a  powerful  auxiliary.  A  regular,  formal  inspection  of  school 
property  with  results  made  known  to  teachers,  pupils,  and  people ;  little  talks  to  schools 
Hnd  school  officers ;  inquiries  and  comments,  praise  and  disapproval ;  these  things  will 
make  it  go ! 

Oh  yes,  in  some  districts  you'd  accomplish  nothing,  perhaps,  because  some  chronic 
wet-blanket  lives  there,  or  some  soured  political  friend  teaches  there.  But  what  of  that? 
Do  you  want  the  earth?  Wouldn't  it  be  reward  enough  to  see  even  one  ugly,  desolate, 
God-forsaken  school  blossom  out  into  something  of  grace?  To  see  even  one  tight-fisted, 
narrow-minded  community  grow  willing  to  give  its  children  pictures  and  shade  trees? 
Well,  you'll  do  more  than  that.  You'll  see  your  worst  schools  come  up  to  the  line  as 
years  go  on,  and  your  best  ones  forge  ahead  as  models  of  taste  and  beauty.  You'll  see 
filth  and  indecency  becoming  rarer,  and  better  ideas  of  architecture  and  landscape  gar- 
dening growing  up  among  the  people.  And  you'll  know  more  yourself.  And  the  world 
will  be  a  little  better  for  your  efforts . 

Thus,  I  have  tried  to  give  you  a  notion  of  a  nebulous  idea  that  for  some  time  has 
been  floating  around  in  the  vast  and  empty  concaves  of  my  skull.  If  it  should  happen  to 
stick  in  your  mind  thru  the  struggles  and  breakers  of  the  next  campaign,  won't  you  take 
it,  make  it  over,  fashion  it  to  your  own  conditions,  and  use  it  in  improving  the  school 
property  of  your  own  county?     And  yours  shall  be  the  glory  thereof. 


Meeting  of  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the 
National  Educational  Association 

JAMES   A.  FOSHAY. 

It  is  impossible  for  me  to  give  but  an  imperfect  idea  of  this  great  meeting. 

It  was  a  pleasant  gathering  of  superintendents,  presidents  of  normal 
schools  and  universities,  and  other  educational  people,  that  met  in  Chicago, 
February  25,  26,  27,  1902,  the  attendance  being  the  largest  this  department 
has  ever  known.  There  was  some  complaint  of  the  rates  at  the  hotel,  but 
it  is  a  wonderful  building,  and  has  all  the  conveniences  necessary  for  such  a 
meeting. 

President  Glenn  proved  to  be  a  genial  and  pleasant  presiding  officer,  and 
displayed  no  little  tact  in  many  of  his  decisions. 

Superintendent  Cooley  read  a  paper  on  the  value  of  examinations  as  de- 
termining the  teacher's  fitness  for  work.  He  gave  us  to  understand  he  was 
not  in  sympathy  with  his  subject,  and  did  not  inspire  his  audience.  While 
admitting  that  examinations  are  inadequate  tests,  he  was  firmly  of  the 
opinion  that  of  all  the  tests  proposed  examinations  are  the  least  objectionable 
for  the  purpose.  The  examination,  he  said,  was  a  machine,  and  as  such 
might  spoil  much  good  material  which  happens  to  be  out  of  the  ordinary. 

Superintendent  Stetson  of  Maine  proved  to  be  a  very  interesting  speaker. 
He  spoke  of  the  high  qualifications  and  scholastic  attainments"  that  should 
be  possessed  by  every  teacher. 

"There  are  four  items,  which,  it  seems  to  me,  we  may  consider  as  settled: 
(1)  We  cannot  gain  much  information  as  to  a  teacher's  fitness  to  be  licensed 
by  asking  her  questions  she  cannot  answer.  (2)  We  ought  not  to  forgive 
ourselves  if  we  indulge  in  that  form  of  idiocy  which  asks  for  details  no  intel- 
ligent teacher  should  be  expected  to  know.  (3)  The  candidate  has  a  right 
to  a  fair  chance  to  tell  what  she  knows.  (4)  What  she  has  done  and  what 
she  can  do  should  be  considered  in  granting  a  certificate,  and  these  items 
should  be  placed  to  her  credit  in  definite  form  on  her  certificate." 

If  it  is  evident  from  the  preliminary  examination  that  a  teacher  has 
limited  her  reading  to  trashy  literature,  this  evidence  of  unfitness  must  be 
overcome  before  the  department  will  issue  a  certificate.  The  teacher  may 
not  have  read  all  the  latest  books  on  pedagogy,  but  she  is  forgiven  if  she 
has  read  the  chapter  on  "Old  Domsie"  in  "Beside  the  Bonnie  Brier  Bush," 
has  caught  the  spirit  embalmed  in  "The  Evolution  of  Dodd,"  and  has 
learned  to  sympathize  with  Sentimental  Tommy.  She  is  even  told  to  go  her 
way  and  sin  some  more  —  along  these  lines. 

As  soon  as  he  was  seated,  Miss  Haley,  who  has  become  famous  for  her 
work  in  raising  the  teachers'  salaries  in  Chicago,  asked  if  all  these  attain- 
ments which  he  had  named  could  be  had  in  Maine  for  thirty-eight  dollars  a 
month.     Superintendent  Stetson  replied: 

'  'We  have  in  Maine  teachers  who  have  the  vision  of  Horace  Mann,  the 
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skill  of  Mark  Hopkins,  and  the  industry  of  Henry  Barnard  working  for  from 
thirty-five  to  forty  dollars  per  month,  and  there  are  graduates  of  Wellesley 
and  Vassar  working  for  sums  so  small  that  they  do  not  like  to  talk  about  it." 
Miss  Haley  then  asked  if  they  supported  themselves  out  of  this  income 
or  gave  their  services  out  of  their  good  will  and  philanthropy.  Superinten- 
dent Stetson  replied  that  they  were  native  born  "Maineiacs,"  and  were  only 
waiting  until  they  got  money  enough  to  bring  them  out  west,  where  they 
hoped  to  find  men  to  marry  and  support  them. 

There  was  a  great  feeling  of  expectancy  that  when  Dr.  William  T.  Harris 
and  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall  should  appear  on  the  same  program, —  the  former 
to  discuss  the  subject,  "The  Danger  of  Using  Biological  Analogies  in 
Reasoning  on  Educational  Subjects,"  and  the  latter  in  treating  of  the  ''High 
School  and  the  People's  College  as  Fitting  Schools," — there  would  be  an 
enjoyable  tilt  between  the  two  great  educational  leaders.  Dr.  Harris  was 
received  with  hearty  applause.  He  carried  the  idea  that  thought  was  a 
disease  of  animal  life,  animal  life  a  disease  of  plant  life,  and  plant  life  a 
disease  of  mineral  life,  and  mineral  life  the  disease  of  a  molecule.  He  then 
reversed  the  argument  and  illustrated  the  absurdities  to  which  this  sort  of 
reasoning  carried  the  thinker.  As  to  biological  analogies,  Dr.  Hall  held 
that  one  of  the  greatest  advances  toward  a  spiritual  conception  of  the  uni- 
verse was  the  slow  but  progressive  substitution  of  these  life  forms  of  thought 
for  the  old  mechanical  forms.  To  bring  this  about  was  one  of  the  chief  en- 
deavors of  Lotze,  one  of  the  greatest  of  modern  philosophers.  The  study  of 
life  forms  has  given  man  a  vast  number  of  new  figures,  tropes,  forms  of 
thought,  terms  by  which  we  can  both  grasp  and  express  the  phenomena  of 
life  and  mind  with  progressive  clearness  and  accuracy.  It  was  expected 
that  Dr.  Hall  would  maintain  his  position,  but  instead  he  went  over,  shook 
hands  with  Dr.  Harris,  and  gave  the  audience  to  understand  that  while  they 
differed,  they  were  still  firm  friends.  Dr.  Hall  stated  that  he  and  Dr.  Harris 
had  been  lifelong  friends,  but  it  sometimes  happened  that  when  there  were 
no  educational  evils  to  contend  against,  they,  for  the  sake  of  practice, 
contended  with  one  another. 

In  treating  of  the  high  schools,  Dr.  Hall  said:  "The  schools  follow  three 
great  roads,  one  turning  to  the  past,  another  seeking  to  prepare  for  the  pres- 
ent, and  a  third  aiming  at  the  world  that  is  to  be.  The  baby  Latin  and 
Greek  taught  in  our  high  schools  is  but  a  sanctified  relic,  the  ghost  of  a 
ghost,  and  we  find  today  almost  every  degree  of  degeneration  from  the 
golden  age  of  secondary  classical  training."  The  veneration  of  it  has  so 
impressed  the  negro  during  all  of  the  reconstruction  period  that  he  considers 
the  two  chief  desires  in  life  to  be  to  hold  political  office  and  to  study  Latin. 
He  said:  "Any  subject  leaving  no  result  usable  in  after  life  is  an  evil." 
Some  of  his  answers  to  the  question,  "What  keeps  classics  alive?"  are  as 
follows:  "Evident  respectability;  easiest  and  cheapest  of  all  subjects  to  teach 
(no  apparatus  required,  and  teaching  skill  a  minor  consideration);  college 
requirements  and  possibilities  are  an  enormous  bribe."  "I  raise  no  question 
of  the  great  value  of  these  studies  for  those  who  go  deeply  into  them.     I  ac- 
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knowledge  an  inestimable  debt  to  antiquity.  I  believe  in  humanistic  culture. 
But  when  I  find  that  during  the  past  ten  years,  in  which  our  high  school 
population  has  more  than  doubled,  Latin  has  increased  from  thirty-four  per 
cent  in  1890  to  about  fifty  per  cent  in  1900,  while  the  proportion  of  those 
who  go  to  college  has  decreased  from  fourteen  to  eleven  per  cent,  I  believe 
the  educational  waste  and  devastation,  in  view  of  the  growing  claims  and 
growing  neglect  of  modern  subjects,  are  calamitous  to  the  point  of  pathos. 

"I  point  to  Hampton  and  some  of  the  half  or  three-fourths  industrial 
schools  for  the  nation's  Indian  wards.  Nowhere  does  education  work  such 
changes  and  improvements  in  so  brief  a  space  of  time,  and  it  is  all  because 
these  youths  touch  life.  Here  we  must  find  our  norm;  this  is  part  of  the 
people's  college  which  we  must  improve  on  if  we  can.  Personally,  I  am 
sometimes  proud  that  I  know  how  to  do  every  kind  of  old-fashioned  farm 
work;  that  in  my  German  student  days  I  took  lessons  so  that  I  can  bind, 
gild,  and  cover  a  book;  make  a  shoe  and  broom  complete;  do  a  little  glass- 
blowing,  plumbing,  and  gold-beating.  But  my  pride  is  humbled  when  I  see 
young  men  who  can  also  make  harnesses  and  saddles;  are  good  blacksmiths; 
can  apply  a  bandage,  and  do  various  kinds  of  rope  splicing;  are  amatuer 
wheelwrights,  carpenters,  and  coastguards;  can  print  and  do  onyx  work; 
understand  ice  making,  tinning,  and  electrical  machines;  are  at  home  in  the 
dairy,  poultry  yard,  and  garden;  know  the  rudiments  of  forestry,  bee-keeping, 
drainage,  and  photography, —  this  is  liberal  motor  education,  and  I  bow  to 
my  masters.  They  are  armed  cap-a-pie  and  come  down  solidly  on  all  fours 
wherever  life  plants  them.  This  is  a  part  of  the  liberal  education  of  the 
future.  It  gives  character,  and  makes  men  who  will  make  our  future  social 
and  political  institutions  in  their  own  image  and  inspire  them  with  their  own 
soul." 

Concerning  the  question,  "What  aims  should  the  school  place  before  it- 
self?" Dr.  Hall  said  that  the  choice  lay  in  one  of  three  directions:  either  the 
world  is  that  of  the  past,  or  the  present  is  considered  the  perfection  of  hu- 
manity, or  else  the  school  trains  for  the  future.  In  his  opinion  the  school 
must  be  the  nursery  of  the  world  that  is  to  be.  He  claimed  that  fitting  for 
existing  institutions  is  not  a  worthy  aim.  He  regarded  the  perfection  of  the 
individual  as  the  one  great  desideratum  of  education.  He  holds  that  the 
ideal  high  school  will  not  be  governed  by  the  admission  requirements  set  up 
by  the  colleges.  English  will  occupy  an  important  place  on  the  program; 
the  Bible  will  be  read;  the  drama  will  receive  more  attention  than  at  present, 
and  oratory  will  be  taught.  Science  teaching,  love  and  knowledge  of  nature, 
should  come  next  to  English.  He  stated  that  the  degeneration  of  the  theater 
was  hard  on  youth.  He  would  have  the  city  boy  go  to  the  country  for  de- 
velopment, and  bring  the  country  boy  to  the  city  to  unfold  his  individuality 
and  enrich  himself. 

Dr.  Harris  took  issue  with  Dr.  Hall  in  stating  that  there  had  not  been 
sufficient  provision  for  a  proper  study  of  history.  He  stated  that  pupils 
must  learn  not  to  be  afraid  of  the  past,  and  from  antiquity  they  could  learn 
the  meaning  of  a  struggle  for  self-realization.     Greece  would  afford  him  in- 
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spiration  and  cautions.  He  also  suggested  that  the  plan  of  untrammeled 
individualism  and  free  pursuits  of  one's  dominant  interests  must  result  in 
arrested  development;  the  more  ladders  the  pupil  climbs  the  better  a  concep- 
tion would  he  have  of  the  foundation  of  things.  Latin  has  made  for  itself  a 
place  in  the  schools  of  modern  times.  It  will  not  be  pushed  aside.  I  have 
always  regretted  that  Dr.  Hall  in  his  grasp  of  modern  science  does  not  seem 
to  see  it  in  its  true  perspective  with  modern  history.  He  should  have  said 
that  Eatin  keeps  this  place  because  of  its  importance.  The  Roman  invented 
a  way  so  that  the  social  whole  should  not  crush  the  individual.  The  north- 
ern tribes,  when  they  had  been  Romans  two  hundred  years,  recognized  the 
importance  of  Latin. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  addresses  was  that  of  Dr.  M.  G.  Brumbaugh, 
late  commissioner  of  education  from  Porto  Rico.  "Without  precedent  in  the 
annals  of  our  country,  this  civil  government  began  its  arduous  duties  and 
gradually  gained  the  sympathy  and  later  the  full  support  of  almost  the 
entire  population.  Spain  in  four  hundred  years  had  not  erected  one  school- 
house  in  the  island.  The  one  erected  by  the  United  States  military  govern- 
ment was  destroyed  by  fire  July  i,  1900,  and  civil  government  faced  a  popu- 
lation of  one  million  souls  without  one  building  at  its  disposal  that  was 
constructed  for  school  purposes.  In  the  meantime,  the  schools  had  taken  a 
prominent  place  in  the  uplift  of  the  people. 

Paul  H.  Hanus  contributed  a  valuable  paper  on  "Obstacles  to  Educa- 
tional Progress."     He  said  in  part: 

"The  recent  history  of  attempted  reforms  in  school  programs  is  quickly 
told.  About  twenty  years  ago  the  elementary  school  program,  with  its  nar- 
row content  and  overwhelming  emphasis  on  the  school  arts, —  reading,  writ- 
ing, arithmetic,  and  English  grammar, —  was  seen  to  be  inadequate  and 
formal.  It  provided  some  acquaintance  with  the  school  arts  themselves,  but 
afforded  little  real  education.  It  prepared  for  an  elementary  education,  but 
did  not  furnish  it. 

"Accordingly,  rather  more  than  ten  years  ago,  we  began  to  increase  the 
scope  of  elementary  school  programs.  We  sought  to  improve  them  by  'en- 
richment.' To  the  school  arts,  the  formal  studies,  we  added  'thought  stud- 
ies,'—  literature,  history,  nature  study,  and  an  improved  geography.  To 
the  narrow  field  of  the  traditional  arithmetic  we  added  elementary  algebra 
and  geometry;  we  laid  more  stress  on  the  drawing,  music,  and  physical 
training  already  represented  in  the  school's  occupations;  and  we  introduced 
manual  training,  and  occasionally  a  foreign  language.  But  the  result  was 
far  from  satisfactory.  We  had  become  convinced  that  enrichment  was  neces- 
sary, and  had  acted  on  our  conviction.  But  the  enrichment  had  involved  us 
in  new  difficulties  that  proved  to  be  formidable  obstacles  to  progress.  Our 
programs  were  congested,  especially  in  those  portions  of  the  new  programs 
most  affected  by  enrichment, —  the  earliest  and  latest  pre-high-school  grades. 
The  middle  "ground  was  and  remains  justly,  I  think,  tho  perhaps  not  always 
intentionally,  the  territory  where  the  school  arts  are  supreme." 

State  Superintendent  Fowler  of  Nebraska,  in  his  address,  used  this  illus- 
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tration:  Once  upon  a  time,  a  farmer  had  become  convinced  that  only  by 
averaging  might  the  best  results  be  accomplished.  He  had  heard  that  one 
extreme  in  either  direction  was  generally  condemned,  and  decided  to  secure 
an  average,  and  with  this  idea  in  mind  he  hitched  to  his  plow,  side  by  side, 
an  ox  from  New  England  and  a  finely  bred,  high-stepping,  2:10  trotting 
horse  from  Kentucky.  He  gave  the  idea  that  the  great  mass  of  people  was 
thus  driving  the  public  schools,  and  asked  the  question:  "Is  it  any  wonder 
that  our  'gee-whoa-haw-get-up'  is  no  more  effective,  our  furrows  none  the 
less  crooked?  The  ox  takes  the  furrow  and  keeps  it  in  a  rut,  while  our  trot- 
ting horse  prances  about,  making  but  little  impression  on  the  unbroken  sod. 
Some  demand  of  us  that  we  dispense  with  the  trotting  horse  and  return  to 
the  yoke,  — of  oxen,  of  course.  They  charge  that  we  teach  less  thoroly 
than  formerly,  because  we  have  too  many  subjects.  The  pressure  is  from 
without  and  not  from  within  the  schools.  The  medical  men  demand  that  a 
regular  system  of  physical  training  be  used;  the  G.  A.  R.  want  military 
science  and  drill;  the  Turnverein  asks  for  gymnastics;  the  clergymen  insist 
that  morality  be  inculcated  by  line  and  precept;  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  has  suc- 
ceeded in  introducing  formal  teaching  of  the  effects  of  alcohol,  tobacco,  nar- 
cotics, and  stimulants;  the  women's  clubs  beg  for  domestic  science,  the 
sewing  guilds  for  needle  work,  the  trades  for  manual  training,  the  business 
world  for  stenography  and  typewriting,  the  editors  for  current  events,  the 
artists  for  picture  study,  the  musical  world  for  music,  and  the  farmer  for  the 
elements  of  agriculture. " 

State  Superintendent  Shaffer  of  Pennsylvania  said  that  the  great  majority 
of  boys  and  girls  in  the  earning  of  money  for  a  livelihood  will  constitute  the 
most  practical  application  of  learning  to  better  living.  The  school  must 
wake  up  the  mind  and  stimulate  it  to  thinking,  and  fill  it  with  a  longing  for 
those  things  that  make  life  worth  living.  History  that  does  not  inspire 
patriotism  is  not  well  taught.  Superintendent  Balliet  of  Springfield,  Massa- 
chusetts, spoke  on  college  graduates  in  elementary  schools  and  said  they 
were  not  a  success.  The  work  of  the  grammar  school  lacks  intensity,  and 
good  grammar  school  teachers  are  scarce.  He  argued  that  it  would  be  well 
to  have  at  least  one  college  graduate  teaching  in  every  grammar  department. 
Adequate  scholarship  is  the  crying  need,  but,  in  addition  to  college  work, 
teachers  should  have  at  least  one  year  of  actual  training  in  pedagogy.  If 
normal  schools  would  develop  a  higher  degree  of  scholarship,  and  college 
graduates  would  take  a  thoro  course  in  pedagogy,  the  problem  of  securing 
efficient  teachers  for  the  grammar  schools  would  soon  solve  itself. 

The  round  table  superintendents  discussed  the  question  of  how  to  get  rid 
of  inefficient  teachers.  Superintendent  Gastman,  of  Decatur,  111.,  said  be 
was  conscious  of  having  sinned  in  one  respect,  and  that  was  from  kind- 
heartedness  in  keeping  incompetent  teachers,  and  atoning  by  helping  them 
to  become  efficient.  To  judge  from  the  discussion,  the  superintendents  seem 
to  have  a  way  of  passing  poor  teachers  off  on  other  towns,  pacifying  their 
conscience  with  the  thought  that  some  one  else  may  be  glad  to  take  the  in- 
efficient ones  in  and  make  something  out  of  them. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Payne   of    Michigan  University  stated  that  the  typical  nor- 
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rual  school  is  an  evolution,  and  the  teacher  must  be  an  artist,  and  not  an 
artisan.  He  spoke  of  the  ideal  normal  school,  and  limited  his  discussion 
to  the  State  Normal  School.  He  said:  "  It  is  but  doing  deserved  justice  to 
our  normal  schools  to  state  that  their  fortunes  are  being  directed  by  the  best 
educational  talent  of  today.  In  no  other  department  of  educational  enter- 
prise is  there  a  keener  search  after  truth,  or  a  more  determined  effort  in  the 
line  of  substantial  improvement."  It  is  the  net  personality  of  the  teacher 
that  educates,  and  schools  that  profess  to  educate  teachers  should  preserve 
this  net  personality  rather  than  allow  it  to  be  broken  up  into  disjecta  membra. 
Mere  specialists  are  a  menace  to  a  school  in  which  teachers  are  to  be 
educated  for  high  and  efficieut  service.  A  specialist  may  instruct,  but  he 
caunot  educate,  as  education  implies  what  is  wholesome — that  is,  wholeness. 

Superintendent  Carroll  said:  "It  seems  to  me  that  one  business  of  the 
normal  school  is  to  eliminate  the  candidates  for  the  teaching  profession  who 
do  not  have  natural  ability." 

Prof.  Kiehle  of  the  University  of  Minnesota  spoke  upon  the  practical 
application  of  all  learning  to  better  living.  He  said  the  present  rush  of 
women  to  colleges  and  universities  was  a  fad,  and  higher  education  is  being 
overdone.  There  is  quite  as  much  intelligence  and  good  judgment  required 
in  applying  chemistry  to  the  making  of  good  bread  for  the  maintenance  of 
good  health  as  in  mixing  drugs  for  its  restoration.  With  equal  rights  to  do 
what  they  may  do  in  common  with  men,  they  must  be  permitted  to  continue 
their  education  in  preparation  for  their  higher  duties  of  the  home,  which 
they  alone  are  able  to  make  and  adorn. 

Superintendent  Shaffer  said:  "Teaching  consists  in  getting  another  to 
learn.  The  word  'learning'  may  mean  the  activity  by  which  the  mind  ac- 
quires knowledge,  or  it  may  mean  the  results  of  that  activity  and  thus  be 
synonymous  with  the  knowledge  imparted  at  school.  Using  the  term  in 
the  latter  signification,  we  may  say  that,  as  applied  to  better  living,  all  learn- 
ing falls  under  three  categories  First,  the  learning  that  exerts  no  influence 
upon  living.  In  the  days  when  Cicero  spoke  and  Virgil  wrote,  there  were 
men  so  rich  that  they  dissolved  pearls  in  goblets  of  wine  to  make  the  drink 
more  costly.  The  names  of  these  millionaires  are  almost  forgotten.  To 
teach  their  names  exerts  no  influence  upon  the  lives  of  the  students.  What 
application  to  life  can  be  made  of  the  knowledge  implied  in  questions  like 
the  following:  name  the  English  king  who  died  in  a  carriage,  the  spy  who 
was  caught  in  the  attempt  to  carry  a  message  in  a  silver  bullet  to  General 
Burgoyne,  the  soldier  who  escaped  at  the  battle  of  Thermopylae  Is  it  the 
duty  of  the  superintendent  to  exclude  from  the  curriculum  all  knowledge 
that  does  not  conduce  to  better  living?  Secondly,  there  is  the  knowledge 
that  is  helpful  in  bread-winning,  in  money  making.  Talk  against  bread 
studies  as  much  as  you  please,  the  struggle  for  existence  compels  most 
pupils  to  seek  knowledge  that  will  be  of  use  in  making  a  living." 

Superintendent  Emerson  of  Buffalo  spoke  on  the  direct  and  indirect  in- 
fluences in  the  evolution  of  true  Americans,  and  expressed  regret  at  the 
growing  frivolity  of  the  age,  and  the  lack  of  seriousness  on  the  part  of  chil- 
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dren.  "Last  September  I  observed  for  half  an  hour  the  proceedings  in  the 
trial  of  Leon  F.  Czolgosz,  the  murderer  of  President  McKinley;  I  heard  the 
prisoner  say,  in  answer  to  the  usual  questions  in  regard  to  his  age,  occupa- 
tion, and  education,  that  he  was  born  in  the  United  States  and  had  attended 
public  and  parochial  schools.  Taken  in  connection  with  his  oft-repeated 
assertion  that  he  considered  it  his  duty  to  kill  the  president,  this  answer 
naturally  made  a  deep  impression  upon  at  least  one  person  who  had  given 
over  twenty-five  years  of  his  life  to  the  work  of  training  the  young.  Believ- 
ing, as  I  always  have,  that  a  public  school  is  in  itself  a  social  community 
where  the  child  learns,  if  he  learns  nothing  else,  the  necessity  for  subordi- 
nating his  individual  will  to  the  welfare  of  the  whole,  I  determined  to  learn 
more,  if  possible,  as  to  the  school  life  of  the  assassin.  Eminent  alienists  de- 
clared him  sane,  but  all  that  he  said  or  tried  to  say  bore  evidence  of  illiter- 
acy and  neglect.  His  very  appearance  indicated  weakness  of  mind  and 
body.  He  seemed  to  me  a  type  of  character  that  some  of  us  have  become 
familiar  with  in  city  truant  schools.  Czolgosz  stated  that  he  had  lived  in 
Cleveland,  Detroit,  and  Alpena.  Replies  which  I  received  from  the  public 
school  authorities  of  the  above  named  places  make  it  evident  that  no  public 
school,  and  probably  no  parochial  school,  is  responsible  for  this  abnormal 
and  defective  character.  He  attended  an  evening  school  in  Cleveland  for  a 
few  weeks  only.  So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  this  is  the  only  school- 
ing he  ever  had.  But,  even  if  no  school  is  responsible  for  Czolgosz,  it  is  a 
serious  question  whether  the  communities  in  which  he  lived  while  he  was  of 
legal  school  age  were  not  responsible  for  his  lack  of  training.  Our  compul- 
sory education  laws  are  based  on  the  theory  that  a  community  for  its  own 
protection,  as  well  as  for  the  good  of  the  child,  must  make  it  impossible  for 
any  boy  or  girl  to  grow  up  in  ignorance,  a  stranger  to  the  ennobling 
influences  which  every  good  school  exerts. 

"Without  regard  to  who  was  responsible  for  such  a  product  as  Czolgosz, 
the  terrible  tragedy  of  last  September  ought  to  give  new  importance  to  the 
question  whether  we  are  doing  alt  we  can  in  the  direction  of  moral  training 
and  preparation  for  life;  whether  we  are  doing  all  we  can  to  make  the  young 
appreciate  the  necessity  for  government  as  a  guaranty  of  law  and  order  and 
liberty;  whether  we  are  imparting  right  ideals  as  well  as  information; 
whether  we  are  giving  as  much  thought  to  the  work  of  inspiration  as  to  the 
work  of  instruction. 

"I  plead  for  schools  where  there  is  freedom  enough  in  matters  of  conduct 
to  develop  the  power  of  self-control,  where  the  requirements  are  definite  and 
exacting  enough  to  develop  the  power  of  self-reliance  and  individual  initiative, 
and  where  there  is  inspiration  enough  to  implant  high  ideals  and  right  ambi- 
tions to  the  end  that  the  power  gained  in  school  may  not  be  selfishly  used. ' ' 

Dr.  McDonald  of  Kansas  seemed  to  be  greatly  alarmed  over  this  pessi- 
mism, and  stated  that  he  had  no  desire  to  go  back  to  the  time  when  he 
danced  the  Highland  fling  to  the  singing  of  the  birch  rod,  and  closed  his  re- 
marks by  saying:   "Let  us  all  pray  for  Superintendent  Emerson." 

Dr.  Frank  Gaunsalus   <    Armour  Institute  spoke  on  technical  education 
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and  its  effects  on  general  education.  He  said:  "We  are  living  in  a  time 
when  ideas  are  jostling  against  us.  They  are  born  out  of  the  success  and 
failures  of  the  past  and  present.  Our  age  has  behind  it  fifty  years  of  Darwin, 
Huxley,  Tyndall  and  Bacon.  Education  is  not  reformation,  neither  is  it 
information;  it  is  conformation,  with  the  formation  first." 

"College  Graduates  in  Elementary  Schools,"  was  a  subject  that  proved 
of  more  than  usual  practical  interest.  In  regard  to  the  dismissal  of  teachers 
who  are  not  intellectually  prepared,  President  McNeil  stated  that  there  was 
hope  for  a  teacher  who  is  weak  in  scholarship,  but  strong  in  character.  Weak 
scholarship  in  many  instances  may  be  overcome,  but  a  very  few  forms  of 
moral  disqualification  may  be  overcome.  The  indiscreet  teacher,  in  her 
actions  outside  the  schoolroom,  may  sometimes  be  saved  by  a  frank  request 
from  the  superintendent.  In  speaking  of  the  duties  of  the  superintendent, 
he  stated  that  in  the  selection  of  teachers,  high  school  graduates  of  worthy 
character  should  be  encouraged  to  take  two  years'  courses  in  good  normal 
schools.  The  most  able  and  successful  teachers  in  any  large  system  are  they 
who  have  had  professional  training  in  normal  schools.  The  superintendent 
should  be  secure  and  stedfast,  and  stand  for  something  in  the  educational 
world  and  out  of  it. 

Superintendent  Nash  of  Holy oke  said:  "The  superintendent  of  schools 
ought  to  be  the  most  accessible  man  in  the  city.  That  does  not  mein  that 
one  must  be  on  call  all  the  time.  We  should  keep  definite  office  hours;  but 
we  must  have  time  for  study.  We  are  false  to  our  own  selves  and  to  the 
higher  needs  of  our  schools  if  we  do  not  take  definite  times  for  our  own 
study  in  professional  lines,  and  in  philosophical  or  literary  lines  as  well. 
But  by  being  accessible,  I  mean  especially  the  attribute  that  welcomes  ap- 
proach by  the  people.  We  have  to  teach  the  people;  very  well,  we  should 
get  as  close  to  the  people  and  to  as  many  of  them  as  possible,  and  I  think  it 
is  an  error  for  the  superintendent  to  want  to  be  free  from  approach  or 
suggestion  by  the  people. 

"The  superintendent  of  schools,  in  his  own  field,  needs  that  same  sup- 
port. If  he  is  a  leader  of  men,  then  the  more  he  meets  them  the  more  surely 
and  successfully  he  will  lead.  The  more  he  meets  the  people  and  knows 
them  the  better  superintendent  he  will  be." 

There  was  a  very  spirited  discussion  on  the  subject  of  "docking"  teach- 
ers for  absence  on  account  of  illness.  The  galleries  of  the  hall  were  well 
filled  with  Chicago  school  teachers,  and  when  some  one  would  champion 
the  policy  of  paying  full  salaries  to  absentees,  they  would  show  their  appre- 
ciation by  vociferous  applause.  Superintendent  BDuton  of  Massachusetts 
believed  that  under  that  policy  teachers  were  often  '  j  ust  a  little  too  ill  to 
come  to  school."  .Superintendent  Powell  replied  that  he  believed  the  teach- 
ers to  be  the  most  conscientious  people  in  the  world,  and  stated  that  they 
showed  a  much  better  spirit  when  they  did  not  have  to  pay  the  penalty  for 
being  ill.  Much  sympathy  was  felt  for  the  old  teacher,  who,  after  a  life- 
time of  arduous  labor,  had  to  retire.  It  was  noted  that  the  teacher  with 
gray  hair  and  halting  step  seldom  has  a  big  bank  account.     Many  old  teach- 
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ers  have  nothing  at  all  put  away  for  the  rainy  day.  Several  superintendents 
spoke  in  behalf  of  the  aged  teacher.  It  was  stated  that  even  tho  a  teacher 
became  incapacitated  physically,  her  ability  as  a  disciplinarian  and  in- 
structor is  not  weakened.  It  was  urged  by  one  superintendent  that  iu  such 
cases  the  old  teacher  be  held  in  reserve  for  work  as  a  substitute,  with  a 
younger  instructor  to  help.  In  this  way  the  younger  teacher  could  receive 
an  opportunity  to  learn  from  the  older  the  art  of  teaching. " 

Presideat  Livingston  C.  Lord,  Northern  Illinois  Normal  School,  sug- 
gested that  too  much  is  being  said  about  making  criticism  mild  and  pleas- 
ant, and  this  raises  the  question  whether  dogmatic  statement  is  not  an 
element  of  necessity  in  life.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  wasting  time  in  at- 
tempting to  soften  criticism.  The  person  should  not  be  chloroformed  when 
criticized.  Sweetness  is  a  good  thing,  but  sometimes  in  this  criticism  there 
is  more  sweetness  than  light. 

Miss  Farson  of  Chicago  spoke  of  the  influence  of  the  newspaper  cartoons 
upon  the  public  mind,  and  held  that  there  is  much  to  be  learned  from  them. 

The  round  table  discussions  were  quite  as  interesting  and  successful  as 
the  general  meetings.  The  one  on  teaching  the  elements  of  agriculture  in 
rural  schools  was  particularly  interesting,  and  a  new  fieid  of  thought  opened 
itself  to  us  when  the  idea  that  a  new  mission  is  presented  to  our  rural 
schools,  and  a  new  era  for  our  farming  population  was  given.  Intelligent 
and  scientific  farming  means  prosperous  farming  and  a  contented  community. 

There  was  much  sympathy  expressed  for  Colonel  Parker,  who  passed 
away  immediately  after  the  close  of  the  convention;  and  in  his  place  Dr. 
Tompkins  of  the  Cook  County  Normal  School  made  a  stirring  appeal  on 
altruism  as  a  law  of  education.  He  said  that  self-realization,  not  self- 
preservation,  was  the  highest  law  of  life.  He  attributed  the  action  of  a  far- 
mer in  protecting  his  machinery  from  the  weather  to  sympathy,  rather  than 
selfishness,  and  stated  that  until  the  farmer  has  this  sympathy  he  has  not 
learned  the  first  principles  of  agriculture. 

The  most  exciting  event  of  the  session  was  the  discussion  upon  a  pro- 
posed constitution.  After  much  fruitless  talking,  the  whole  matter  was 
laid  over  for  a  year.  Careful  inquiry  among  the  members  revealed  the  fact 
that  the  chief  objection  related  to  the  limitation  of  membership,  or  rather 
the  proviso  shutting  out  people  who  are  not  engaged  in  school  superin- 
tendence from  the  privilege  of  voting  and  holding  office. 

It  was  my  pleasure  to  visit  the  noted  schools  in  connection  with  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  also  several  of  the  large  Chicago  schools.  On  Monday 
evening  Prince  Henry  received  his  great  reception  at  the  Auditorium  Hotel, 
and  it  seemed  to  me  that  Chicago  reflected  great  credit  not  only  upon  her- 
self as  a  city,  but  upon  us  as  a  country,  in  assisting  the  prince  to  have  an  in- 
telligent understanding  and  appreciation  of  American  institutions.  Prince 
Henry  seemed  to  be  sensible,  and  I  heard  it  said  by  those  who  were  with 
him  that  his  inquiries  were  intelligent  and  discriminating. 

The  election  of  officers  for  next  year  is  as  follows:  Superintendent  Jor- 
dan of  Minneapolis,  president;  Superintendent  Carroll  of  Worcester,  first 
vice-president;  Superintendent  Easton  of  New  Orleans,  second  vice-president. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  held  at  New  Orleans. 
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MINNEAPOLIS  MEETING  NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION,    1902 

The  next  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Association  will 
be  held  in  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  July  7th  to  nth,  1902.  The  Executive  Com- 
mittee has  announced  that  the  rate  of  one  fare  for  the  round  trip,  plus  the 
usual  $2  membership  fee,  has  been  secured  for  the  Convention,  excepting 
that  the  special  rate  from  the  Pacific  Coast  will  be  $72.40  for  the  round  trip. 
Tickets  to  Minneapolis  and  return  from  all  California  common  points  will  be 
on  sale  July  1st  and  2rjd.  The  going  limit  requires  passengers  to  reach 
Minneapolis  not  later  than  July  8th,  going  passage  to  commence  on  date  of 
sale.  Stopovers  will  be  granted  west  of  Missouri  River  within  the  transit 
limit  on  either  the  going  or  return  trip.  The  rate  offered  will  apply  over 
the  usual  diverse  routes  permitted  in  the  sale  of  nine  months'  excursion 
ticket.  From  Los  Angeles  going  via  Kansas  City  or  Omaha,  returning  thru 
Portland,  the  rate  will  be  $22  higher.  In  accordance  with  the  rate  granted 
that  for  business  originating  north  of  Lathrop,  Tracy,  and  San  Jose,  the  rate 
will  be  $12.50  higher  for  return  thru  Portland.  For  further  information,  see 
local  ticket  agent. 

A  most  excellent  program  for  general  sessions  is  being  prepared 
by  President  Beardshear,  and  the  seventeen  department  programs 
already  prepared  promise  much.  The  local  convention  committee,  under  the 
direction  of  its  chairman  and  secretary,  Wallace  G.  Nye,  is  sparing  no  effort 
to  make  all  needed  preparations  for  the  convention.  There  will  be  no 
"Official  Routes"  selected  or  announced  for  this  convention,  but  this  does  not 
prevent  the  formation  of  parties  to  go  by  specified  routes,  providing  all  lines 
in  interest  are  regarded  as  alike  "official,"  and  are  given  equal  opportunities 
in  organizing  such  parties. 

Teachers  and  friends  of  education  who  contemplate  a  trip  east  this  sum- 
mer, should  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  receive  the  low  rates  by 
becoming  members  of  the  Association. 

A  trip  may  be  made  via  the  Soo  Line  and  lake  steamers,  from  Minne- 
apolis to  Buffalo,  at  the  following  rates,  tickets  good  for  return  until  Sep- 
temder  1st:  To  Mackinac  and  return,  $11.00;  to  Detroit  and  return,  $15.00; 
to  Buffalo  and  return,  $18.50.     This  is  exactly  one  fare  for  the  round  trip. 

There  are  certain  advantages  which  active  memberships  furnish,  and  it 
is  desirable  that  such  memberships  should  be  increased  in  our  state.  I 
would  therefore  call  the  attention  of  teachers  and  others  interested  in  educa- 
tion, who  are  not  already  enrolled  as  active  members,  to  this  opportunity  to 
thus  permanently  identify  themselves  with  the  interests  of  the  Association. 

James  A.  Foshay, 

State  Director  N.  E.  A., 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 

H.  T.  Gage,  President  oj  the  Board Governor,  Sacramento. 

Morris  Elmer  Dailey President  State  Normal  School,  San  Jose. 

E.  T.  Pierce President  State  Normal  School,  I,os  Angeles. 

C.  C.  Van  L,iew President  State  Normal  School,  Chico. 

Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler President  University  of  California,  Berkeley. 

Fletcher  B.  Dresslar,  Prof,  of  Theory  anr,  Practice  of  Education,  University  of  Cal.,  Berkeley. 

Samuel  T.  Black President  State  Normal  School,  San  Diego. 

.Frederic  Burk President  State  Normal  School,  S?n  Francisco 

Thomas  J.  Kirk,  Secretary  of  the  Board  Superintendent  Public  Instruction,  Sacramento. 

The  State  Board  of  Education  will  meet  at  Sacramento,  July  2,  1902. 


OFFICIAL    VISITS 

State  Superintendent  Kirk  reports  school  visitation  during  the  past  few  weeks 
as  follows: 

KINGS  COUNTY 

The  schools  of  Hanford,  both  the  high  school  and  the  primary  and  grammar 
schools  were  visited.  Principal  E.  H.  Walker  continues  at  the  head  of  the  high 
school  where  he  has  been  ever  since  the  school  was  established  about  twelve  years 
ago  with  him  alone  as  teacher.  His  efficiency  as  director  of  high  school  work  is 
evidenced  by  the  steady  growth  and  present  high  standing  of  the  school.  One 
hundred  eighty  students,  five  teachers,  and  University  accrediting  of  all  depart- 
ments of  instruction  are  sufficient  explanation  for  the  pride  that  the  young  city 
of  Hanford  has  in  its  high  school. 

That  the  high  school  at  Hanford  flourishes  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  after  one 
has  paid  a  visit  to  the  primary  and  grammar  schools  of  the  city,  where  love  for 
study  and  interest  in  school  work  are  so  plainly  manifest.  The  enthusiasm  en- 
kindled in  the  lowerschools,  particularly  in  the  advanced  grammar  grades, is  carry- 
ing an  unusually  large  number  of  pupils  on  to  advanced  study.  Mr.  C.  C.  Chil- 
dress is  supervising  principal,  and  his  leadership  seems  such  as  to  secure  ready 
following  by  his  subordinate  teachers  and  the  hearty  co-operation  of  parents. 
Hanford  may  congratulate  itself  that  its  educational  interests  are  keeping  step 
with  its  material  advancement. 

NEVADA    COUNTY 

In  company  with  County  School  Superintendent  W.  J.  Rogers,  St.  Mary's 
Academy  at  Grass  Valley  was  visited.  Owing  to  a  case  of  diptheria,  St.  Joseph's 
Orphanage  near  by  was  not  visited.  At  St.  Mary's  ninety  orphan  and  half  orphan 
girls  are  being  clothed,  fed,  and  trained  in  ways  that  will  unquestionably  lead  to 
noble  womanhood.  The  Sisters  in  charge  are  devoting  energy,  love,  life  itself  for 
the  welfare  of  the  unfortunate  girls  that  have  come  under  their  care.  Seventy- 
five  orphan  boys  were  reported  as  being  at  St.  Joseph's.  To  provide  and  care  for 
those  bereft  of  parents  at  a  tender  age  is  surely  God's  service,  and  the  financial 
aid  extended  by  the  State  for  such  a  cause  must  be  approved  by  all  good  citizens. 

The  day  and  evening  spent  at  the  Nevada  County  Teachers'  Institute  will 
long  be  pleasantly  remembered  by  Superintendent  Kirk.  It  was  the  second  time 
he  had  met  the  teachers  of  that  county,  and  it  was  in  large  measure  the  meeting 
of  old  friends  and  acquaintances.  Senator  Tyrrell  was  in  eloquent  happy  mood 
in  extending  words  of  welcome  to  the  teachers  and  the  Superintendent,  and  Mr. 
Rutherford  was  equally  felictious  in  making  response.  County  Superintendent 
Rogers  presided  with  his  usual  dignity,  and  the  opening  day  was  auspicious  for 
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the  success  and  interest  that  characterized  the  sessions  during  the  four  following 
days. 

But  it  was  the  evening  of  the  first  day  when  the  citizens  and  teachers  of 
Grass  Valley  gave  to  the  visitors  a  reception  that  hospitality  and  sociability 
reached  the  high  water  mark.  The  entertainment  consisted  of  a  farce  written 
and  arranged  by  a  citizen  of  Grass  Valley  and  given  by  local  talent,  also  vocal 
and  instrumental  music,  recitations,  etc.  Some  fine  vocal  solos  were  rendered  by 
Grass  Valley  matrons,  and  the  farce  was  a  decided  success.  It  was  plainly  ama- 
teurish enough  at  times  to  put  the  audience  in  closest  sympathy  with  the  per- 
formers, which  made  the  acting  all  the  more  enjoyable.  The  climax  of  entertain- 
ment, however,  was  reached  when  refreshments  came  on.  The  viands  were  dainty 
and  delicious, the  serving  by  the  mothers  and  maidens,  artistic.  The  many  fine 
cakes,  the  excellent  coffee,  and  the  other  choice  things  would  lead  one  to  conclude 
that  there  are  many  post  graduates  in  domestic  science  in  Grass  Valley.  The 
weightier  intellectual  food  was  administered  during  the  next  four  days  by 
Mr.  Coffey  of  Stanford,  Mr.  Wilson  and  Mr.  Baker  of  the  San  Jose  Normal  School, 
and  by  Mr.  Augsburg,  the  artist,  of  Oakland. 

MARIN  COUNTY 

Superintendent  Robert  Furlong  called  the  teachers  of  Marin  County  to  meet 
iu  annual  institute  this  year  in  beautiful  Mill  Valley,  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Tamal- 
pais.  The  sessions  were  held  in  the  commodious  public  school  building  recently 
erected  there,  and  a  cordial  welcome  to  the  teachers  and  superintendents  was 
extended  in  well  chosen  words  by  the  president  of  the  local  school  board. 

Superintendent  Furlong  briefly  explained  the  program  which  he  had  outlined 
and  had  printed,  but  omitted  his  usual  annual  address  to  the  teachers  and  at 
once  called  upon  State  Superintendent  Kirk,  who  gave  a  talk  to  the  teachers  on 
the  common  things  of  public  school  work.  He  endeavored  to  point  out  some  of 
the  administrative  duties  of  teachers,  particularly  such  as  devolve  upon  teachers 
in  country  schools  in  securing  well  arranged,  properly  equipped  schoolrooms  and 
inviting  school  premises. 

The  educational  forces  of  Marin  County  give  evidence  that  they  fully  realize 
and  are  ably  meeting  the  responsibility  of  having  in  charge  the  most  important 
interest,  that  of  education,  of  the  smallest  but  the  most  attractive  county  of  the 
State.  Marin  well  merits  the  honor  of  being  called  the  Switzerland  of  California. 
Mr.  Furlong  is  one  of  the  most  efficient  superintendents  of  the  State,  and  the 
teachers  respect  his  ability  and  value  his  leadership. 

TUOLUMNE  COUNTY 

The  first  institute  for  several  years  and  consequently  Superintendent  Kirk's 
first  visit  to  Tuolumne  County  occurred  the  last  week  of  April.  Superintendent 
Morgan's  institute  experience  in  the  past  not  having  been  pleasing  and  the  num- 
ber of  teachers  of  the  county  few,  he  has  permitted  several  years  to  go  by  without 
calling  the  teachers  into  annual  gathering.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  if  he  continues 
in  the  office  of  county  superintendent  of  schools  of  Tuolumne  County,  and  it  is 
confidently  expected  that  he  will,  he  will  hereafter  hold  teachers'  institutes  more 
frequently.  The  town  of  Sonora  has  long  been  on  the  map  of  California  and  it  is 
a  beautiful  spot  in  the  Sierras.  At  the  date  of  the  institute  nature  was  at  her 
best.  The  foothills  were  covered  with  their  carpet  of  velvet  green,  here  and  there 
variegated  by  the  deep  yellow  of  the  poppy,  the  blue  of  the  lupine,  the  pink  in 
the  peach  orchard,  and  the  pure  white  of  the  cherry,  the  plum,  and  the  wild 
chapparal. 

Superintendent  Morgan  had  chosen  Mr.  Wilson  and  Mr.  Baker  of  the  San 
Jose  Normal  and  Mr.  Augsburg,  the  artist  and  prince  of  good  fellows,  as  institute 
instructors,  and,  of  course,  with  such  an  aggregation  of  imported  talent,  supple- 
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meriting  that  of  his  own  teachers,  a  three  days'  session  of  so  much  interest  was 
had  that  scarcely  note  was  taken  of  the  time. 

Superintendent  Morgan  is  ably  assisted  in  the  school  work  of  the  county  by  a 
good  County  Board  of  Education,  one  of  the  members  of  which  is  Miss  Fahey, 
who  for  twenty  years  has  been  the  efficient  and  popular  principal  of  the  school  in 
Sonora.  Superintendent  Kirk  met  many  old  time  friends  who  now  reside  in 
Sonora. 

SACRAMENTO  COUNTY 
Superintendent  Kirk  has  spent  several  days  during  the  past  month  with  County 
Superintendent  B.  P.  Howard  in  visiting  schools  in  Sacramento  County.  Oak 
Park.  Florin,  Elk  Grove  and  other  schools  have  been  visited  and  found  in  flourish- 
ing condition.  Special  mention  is  deserved  by  Florin,  where  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Osborne 
have  been  in  charge  for  ten  or  more  years,  long  enough  to  have  the  results  of  their 
high  ideals  and  thoro  work  manifest  in  the  character  and  lives  of  the  youth  of 
that  place  and  the  community  in  general.  The  school  premises  and  schoolrooms 
are  inviting.  Trees,  grass,  and  flowers  beautify  the  grounds  and  inspiring  pic- 
tures adorn  the  schoolroom  walls.  A  splendid  school  spirit  is  immediately  noticed 
by  the  visitor  on  entering  either  of  the  two  departments.  In  just  such  village 
schools,  taught  by  just  such  earnest,  capable  teachers,  is  the  best  work  being  done 
for  the  cause  of  education  in  California. 

CITY  OF  VALLEJO,  SOLANO  COUNTY 

According  to  date  previously  agreed  upon,  State  Superintendent  Kirk  met 
County  Superintendent  D.  H.  White,  and  they  spent  a  day  together  visiting  the 
schools  of  Vallejo  and  the  Good  Templars'  Orphanage.  Two  members  of  the  city 
school  board,  Mr.  Petrie,  president,  and  Mr.  Gorham,  dropped  their  work  at  Mare 
Island,  and  joined  the  superintendents  in  their  round  of  visits.  Beinir  'examina- 
tion week,  Supervising  Principal  Mr.  Reppeto  could  not  personally  take  charge  of 
the  visitors,  but  they  were  well  chaperoned  by  Mr.  Petrie  and  Mr.  Gorham.  Val- 
lejo has  about  1200  pupils  enrolled  in  the  public  schools,  200  of  them  are  at  the 
orphanage,  on  the  grounds  of  which  one  of  the  public  school  buildings  is  located. 
The  orphan  children  are  well  housed,  clothed  and  fed  at  the  orphanage,  and  the 
matron  is  insistent  upon  regular  attendance  at  school.  The  City  of  Vallejo  may 
congratulate  itself  upon  the  satisfactory  condition  of  its  schools.  They  are  man- 
aged by  an  excellent  school  board,  supervised  by  a  competent  county  superin- 
tendent and  a  capable  supervising  principal.  Mr.  Ford,  the  assistant  principal, 
and  the  thirty  subordinate  teachers,  loyally  and  enthusiastically  carry  out  the 
work  laid  out  for  them  by  the  board  and  supervising  principal.  A  splendid  school 
system  is  everywhere  manifest,  and  the  only  important  need  noted  by  the  State 
Superintendent  is  for  at  least  one  more  commodious  school  building  to  replace 
one  of  the  present  inadequate  structures  that  was  never  intended  for  school  pur- 
poses, and  in  two  or  three  instances  fewer  pupils  to  the  teacher.  Forty  pupils  is 
the  very  largest  number  that  one  teacher  should  ever  have  in  charge. 

SIERRA   COUNTY 

On  May  29th,  State  Superintendent  Kirk  left  Sacramento  via  Nevada  City, 
for  Sierra  and  Plumas  counties  —  two  counties  in  the  heart  of  the  Sierras  which 
are  seldom  visited  by  a  state  official.  The  stage  leaves  Nevada  City  lor  Downie- 
ville  at  5  o'clock  sharp  every  morning.  Friday,  May  30,  was  a  bright,  warm, 
sunny  day,  just  perfect  for  the  enjoyment  of  a  ride  thru  the  forests  across  the 
Sierra  foothills  at  an  altitude  varying  from  2500  to  6000  feet  above  the  sea. 
Summer  was  presumed  to  have  set  in  for  good;  the  growth  of  mountain  vegeta- 
tion was  well  advanced;  the  road  was  dusty  and  a  linen  duster  instead  of  an  over- 
coat would  have  been  the  thing.    The  forty-eight  miles  of  road  from  Nevada 
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City  to  Downieville  are  marked  by  North  San  Juan;  Camptonville;  Nigger  Tent, 
noted  for  being  tbe  scene  of  many  robberies  and  murders;  Mountain  House,  at 
an  elevation  of  5500  feet;  Goodyear  Bar:  and  the  south,  middle,  and  the  north 
forks  of  the  Yuba  River.  At  Camptonville,  County  Superintendent  Miss  Josie 
Finane  met  Superintendent  Kirk  and  traveled  thru  the  county  with  him.  She 
proved  herself  a  right  royal  host  and  chaperone,  pointing  out  the  many  objects  of 
interest  in  the  famous  mining  county  of  Sierra,  and  making  the  state  official 
acquainted  with  her  numerous  friends  in  Downieville  and  Sierra  City.  The  un- 
expected was  on  the  next  morning  after  reaching  Downieville;  a  snowstorm  in  all 
its  mountain  grandeur  respected  not  the  advance  of  summer.  The  storm  did  not 
deter  the  superintendents  from  going  on  to  Sierra  City,  where  ex-County  Supt. 
Thomas  J.  McGrath  is  teaching.  He  called  his  school  together  in  evening  session 
and  had  the  parents  and  many  citizens  assemble  to  greet  Mr.  Kirk.  The  children 
highly  acquitted  themselves  with  songs  and  recitations,  after  which  the  superin- 
tendent made  a  few  remarks  on  educational  work  and  thanked  all  for  the  recep- 
tion tendered  him.  Mr.  McGrath  has  been  teaching  at  Sierra  City  for  eight  or 
ten  years  and  for  many  more  in  the  county,  and  he  is  deservedly  very  popular. 
A  number  of  teachers  and  other  leading  citizens  of  Sierra  County  owe  their  edu- 
cational training  to  him. 

PLUMAS   COUNTY 

At  the  Plumas  County  line  State  Superintendent  Kirk  was  met  and  taken  in 
charge  by  County  Superintendent  M.  P.  Donnelley,  and  four  days  were  most 
pleasantly  spent  in  visiting  the  schools  of  Johnsville,  Mohawk  or  Mann  District, 
Spring  Garden,  Meadow  Valley  and  Melrose.  Quincy  and  Beckwith  were  also 
visited,  but  the  schools  in  those  two  places  had  just  closed.  Inspection,  however, 
was  made  of  the  schoolhouses  and  many  school  patrons  were  visited.  Superin- 
tendent Donnelley  is  a  man  brim  full  of  wit  and  wisdom,  and  goes  about  his  work 
with  so  much  enthusiasm  that  he  inspires  success  and  begets  enthusiasm  in 
others.  His  wife,  formerly  Miss  Kate  Mullen,  was  for  many  years  a  teacher  of 
the  county,  and  for  the  eight  years  immediately  preceding  Mr.  Donnelley's  term, 
was  the  county  superintendent.  As  teacher  and  superintendent  she  exerted  a 
splendid  educational  influence  on  the  youth  of  the  county,  and  among  the  present 
efficient  teaching  force  are  several  of  her  former  pupils.  With  few  exceptions, 
suitable  and  pleasant  schoolrooms  were  noted.  Some  of  the  very  best  school  work 
and  much  school  interest  was  observed  in  a  small  log  schoolhouse.  If  this  article 
were  not  already  too  long  the  State  Superintendent  would  like  personally  to  men- 
tion a  few  Plumas  County  teachers  whose  schoolrooms  were  found  particularly 
inviting,  being  neat,  in  order,  and  decorated  with  inspiring  pictures  and  beauti- 
ful mountain  flowers.  It  was  with  sincere  regret  that  leave  had  to  be  taken  of 
Superintendent  Donnelley,  who  had  been  so  very  courteous  and  who  had  con- 
tributed so  much  to  make  the  State  Superintendent's  visit  to  Plumas  County  one 
ever  to  be  remembered  with  the  keenest  sense  of  pleasure. 


To  earn  a  little  and  spend  a  little  less,  is  not  an  economic  principle 
capable  of  demonstration  by  the  average  teacher  during  the  summer  vaca- 
tion. 


,Al. 


The  articles  of  Chas.  0.  Hughes,  Edward  Hyatt,  and  James  H.  Foshay. 
are  published  as  requested  hy  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  Biennial  Conven- 
tion at  Fresno. 
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The  destiny  of  the  public  schools  is  largely  in  the  hands  of  the  county 
superintendents.  They  direct  the  general  policy  of  the  schools.  They  ad- 
vise the  county  board  of  education.  They  advise  the  trustees.  They  ad- 
vise the  teachers.  They  advise  the  pupils  and  parents.  It  is  the  larger 
capacity  of  leadership  that  makes  or  mars  the  superintendent  of  schools. 
The  fact  that  he  is  a  good  clerk,  or  an  eminent  scholar,  or  a  pedagogical 
sharp,  does  not  necessarily  fit  him  for  the  office.  It  is  leadership — efficient 
leadership — that  is  demanded.  The  office  should  be  removed,  as  far  as 
possible,  from  politics;  and  where  a  county  has  been  so  fortunate  as  to  se- 
cure a  good  school  superintendent,  then  the  citizenship  should  see  that  he  is 
retained  in  office,  no  matter  whether  it  is  second,  third,  fourth,  or  fifth 
term.  It  is  not  good  business  to  turn  out  an  efficient  servant.  A  corpora- 
tion would  not  do  it.  Why  should  a  community?  Of  course,  the  quicker 
you  get  rid  of  an  incompetent  superintendent  the  better.  But  the  man  who 
has  labored  faithfully  and  well  should  be  retained  in  his  place  without  re- 
gard to  party,  place,  or  length  of  service. 


Ho,  for  vacation  !  The  woods,  the  lakes,  the  dusty  roads,  the  big  trees, 
the  big  fishes;  the  sun,  with  its  tints  of  brown;  the  twilights,  the  moon- 
lights; the  spring  by  the  roadside ;  the  rides  and  air  and  room,  and  room 
and  air.  These  are  the  books  the  teacher  reads  during  the  next  six  weeks. 
Perhaps  the  teacher  has  been  fortunate  and  taught  a  rural  school  with  these 
vacation  jewels  in  her  back  yard.  Then,  its  ho!  for  the  city,  with  its 
theatres,  its  parks,  its  hotels  and  boarding-houses,  its  fine  churches,  and  its 
people,  and  people  and  more  people.  Or,  perhaps,  it  is  the  star-eyed  uni- 
versity goddess  of  ambition,  that  divine  thirst  for  the  pool  of  knowledge 
at  Berkeley,  that  leads  them  on.  Then  it  is  the  great  summer  school,  where 
the  wise  men  of  the  east  are,  with  books  and  lectures.  Vacation  has  its 
varied  meaning.  No  matter  how  you  interpret  it,  The  Joubnal  wishes 
each  one  of  its  readers  the  fullness  of  the  season — pleasure  or  work. 

*** 
The  trend  of  affairs  in  the  administration  of  schools  is  for  a  long  ten- 
ure of  office.       It  follows  that  the  efficient   teacher  should  be  reelected; 
the  efficient  clerk  should  be  reelected ;   the  efficient  superintendent  should 
be  reelected. 
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MEETINGS 


National  Educational  Association,  July  7 — jt, 
1902;  Minneapolis. 

California  Teachers'  Association,  Los  Ange- 
les, California;  A.  E.  Shumate,  President;  week 
of  December  29. 

The  Summer  Session  of  the  University  of 
California,  June  26  to  August  6. 

The  National  Summer  School  of  Music  under 
the  direction  of  Miss  Ada  Fleming,  Frederick 
E.  Chapman  of  Boston, Mrs.  Sweezy  of  Berkeley. 


The  Summer  School  of  Drawing,  under  the 
direction  of  D.  R.  Augsburg,  will  be  held 
June  30  to  July  12;  No.  2014  Van  Ness  Avenue. 

Northern  California  Teachers'  Association, 
Redding,  November  20,  21,  22;  E.  I.  Miller,  Pres- 
ident. 

The  American  Institute  of  Normal  Methods, 
L,os  Angeles,  E.  A.  Cox,  director.  State  Nor- 
mal School  Building,  June  30. 


NOTES 


H.  L.  Lunt,  city  superintendent  of  Riverside, 
has  resigned. 

T.  T.  Harms,  principal  of  the  Peralta  School, 
Oakland,  has  resigned  to  go  in  the  lumber 
business. 

Supt.  F.  P.  Davidson,  city  superintendent  of 
San  Diego,  Cal.,  has  been  re-eleeted  for  a  term 
of  four  years. 

J.  H.  Ackerman  has  been  re-elected  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction  of  Oregon  by  a 
handsome  majority. 

Lick  Mechanical  School  has  several  hundred 
more  applications  for  students  than  can  be 
accommodated. 

D.  C.  Clark,  principal  of  the  Santa  Cruz  High 
School,  was  elected  mayor  of  Santa  Cruz  at  the 
recent  election. 

A.  B.  Warner  of  Missouri  Valley,  Iowa,  has 
been  elected  superintendent  of  the  schools  of 
Tacoma,  salary  $2000. 

The  Oakland  Board  of  Education  increased 
the  pay  of  Miss  Chapman,  special  teacher  of 
nature  study,  from  $1000  to  $1200  per  year. 

Miss  Ida  Merritt,  a  recent  graduate  of  the 
San  Diego  State  Normal,  has  been  granted  a 
scholarship  in  the  Columbia  University,  N.  Y. 

R.  S.  Bingham,  who  has  served  for  a  number 
of  years  as  superintendent  of  schools  of  Tacoma, 
has   resigned.     Superintendent    Bingham     has 


always  been  a  very  active  man  in    educational 
work  in  the  Northwest. 

President  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler  is  devoting 
a  large  amount  of  his  time  during  the  first  weeks 
of  vacation  to  the  high  schools  of  the  state.  He 
has    accepted   invitations  from  many   sections. 

Prof.  P.  W.  Search  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  re- 
cently delivered  a  course  of  five  lectures  before 
the  pupils  of  Lewiston,  Idaho,  State  Normal 
School  on  his  travels  abroad. 

Nine  of  Redland's  school  teachers  have  re- 
signed as  follows :  Miss  Heghardt,  Miss  Bemis; 
Mrs.  Ashby,  Miss  Furlong,  Miss  Brooks,  Mrs. 
Trippett,  Miss  Dunstan,  and  Professor  Wagner. 

E.  H.  Henderson,  formerly  of  the  Chico 
State  Normal,  recently  a  fellow  in  philosophy 
at  Columbia  University,  has  been  appointed 
professor  of  psychology  and  pedagogy  in 
Adelpha  College,  Brooklyn. 

The  trustees  of  Riverside  school  district  have 
decided  to  do  without  a  city  superintendent  of 
schools,  and  next  year  a  supervising  principal 
of  grades  only  will  be  employed. 

Prof.  H.  L.  Lunt  has  accomplished  a  splendid 
work  in  the  two  years  that  he  has  been  city 
superintendent.  He  has  labored  intelligently 
and  unceasingly  to  bring  about  harmony  of  pur- 
pose and  action  in  the  schools,  and  results  are 
apparent  to  all  conversant  with  local  conditions. 
There  will  be  universal  regret  that  he  is  to  con- 
tinue his  work  elsewhere,  and  none  regret  this 
more  than  the  city  teachers  and  parents  of 
school  children. —  Riverside  Press. 
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At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  board  of  the  Los 
Angeles  State  Normal  School  all  the  members 
of  the  faculty  were  re-elected  and  Miss  Lou 
Helmuth  was  granted  a  year's  leave  of  absence 
to  study  abroad.  The  board  was  re-organized 
by  electing  R.  H.  P.  Variel  and  Henry  W. 
O'Melveny  president  and  vice-president,  re- 
spectively. These  officers  with  E.  J.  Louis  will 
constitute  the  executive  committee. 

Earl  Barnes  of  Philadelphia  was  a  favorite. 
His  address  on  "Rewards  and  Punishments," 
however,  called  forth  some  keen  criticisms.  It 
was  the  raciest  discussion  of  the  week.  Miss 
Blow  appeared  to  great  advantage.  No  man 
can  have  a  public  discussion  with  a  woman  and 
not  be  at  a  great  disadvantage,  especially  if  he 
be  as  gallant  as  is  Earl  Barnes.  —  American 
Teacher's  Report  of  Boston  Kindergarten  Meeting. 

The  Board  of  Edueafion  of  Los  Angeles  or- 
dered the  census  retaken  on  account  of  the  fact 
that  the  returns  showed  6000  children  less  than 
the  previous  year.  The  census  was  retaken,  but 
the  totals  were  about  the  same.  Inasmuch  as 
the  population  of  Los  Angeles  has  increased  the 
past,  year,  the  census  of  previous  years  must 
have  been  padded.  San  Francisco's  census  was 
padded  for  a  number  of  years  when  Supt.  J.  W. 
Anderson  ordered  a  new  and  correct  census. 

Prof.  F.  A.  Wagner,  principal  of  the  Kings- 
bury and  Citrus  Avenue  schools,  Pomona,  has 
resigned  to  take  the  position  of  superintendent 
of  the  schools  of  Pomona,  which  position  also 
includes  the  high  school.  He  will  have  no 
teaching  to  do,  as  his  entire  time  will  be  taken 
up  in  superintendence .  Professor  Wagner  has 
proven  himself  a  most  capable  educator  and  a 
thoro  gentleman.  He  has  been  connected  with 
the  Redlands  schools  seven  years. — Exchange. 

The  Lime  Quarry  school  district  of  Contra 
Costa  County  deserves  prominence  as  a  model 
rural  school.  It  is  a  good  illustration  of  the 
co-operation  of  trustees,  parents,  and  teacher. 
The  school  has  ornamented  grounds,  sheds  for 
horses,  new  green  boards  instead  of  blackboards, 
new  maps,  good  ventilation,  new  stove,  graveled 
walks  and  yard.  The  interior  has  been  deco- 
rated with  beautiful  pictures.'  The  new  stove 
was  donated  by  the  trustees.  The  new  organ 
was  purchased  with  ninety-nine  dollars  raised 
by  an  entertainment.  The  trustees  raised  one 
hundred  and  ten  dollars  by  subscription  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  water  for  the  school.  The 
trustees  who  have  taken  such  an  active  interest 
in  the  school  are:  W.  A.  Crosby,  D.  Bollman, 
J.  Denkinger.  Mr.  Mathews  and  Mr.  Busey 
have  also  been  very  helpful. 


We  are  right  in  line 


j  you 


Parties  of  any  size  fitted  out  complete —  reliably — 
promptly.    The  dependable  kind  of  EATABLES. 

PROPER  COOKING  CAMP   UTENSILS 
Stoves— Lanterns— Rope — Bedding — Clothing— all  for 
OUT-OF-DOOR-LIFE.     Don't  be  miserable  doing 
without  our  first  class  goods  and  service. 
The  "  Know- 
how"  Outfit- 
ters— near  (he 
ferry.  25  Depts. 


SMITHS*  CASH  STORE 

25  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 


JUNE 
JULY 
AUGUST 


Salesmen  wanted    for    Educational 
and 

Medical  Specialties,   Physicians 
Supplies,  etc. 

Western  Publishing  House,  Chicago, 


SCHOOL  TOR  CURE  OF 


5T/innmNQ 


(  EDUCATIONAL  ) 
Guaranteed  cure  with  full  course.  No  failures.  1538 
Market  Street.  San  Francisco.       HOME  CURE    SENT 


Heald's  Business  College 


24    POST    ST., 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


Is  a  national,  international,  metropolitan  and 
cosmopolitan  institution.  Nearly  1,000  pupils 
enrolled  last  year.  There  were  represented  in 
the  student  body  last  year  53  counties  of  Cali- 
fornia, 17  Stales  and  Territories,  and  7  foreign 
countries.  18,000  graduates  now  successfully 
applying  their  knowledge  Nearly  300graduates 
placed  in  positions  last  year.  28  teachers.  65 
typewriting  machines  in  the  typing  depart- 
ment. 

Open  the  entire  year  day  and  evening. 

Individual  instruction. 

Write  for  80=page  illustrated  cat- 
alogue. 
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Gifts  for  the  University  of  California 

During  the  commencement  exercises  held  at 
the  University,  President  Wheeler  announced 
that  gifts  aggregating  over  $80,000  had  been 
made  by  public -spirited  citizens. 

Mrs.  Phebe  Hearst  gave  $5000,  H.  Weinstock 
ot  Sacramento  $5000,  and  Claus  Spreckels 
$11,675.82. 

The  following  communication  from  Mr.  Mills 
is  self-explanatory: 

MILLS  BUILDING,  1 
San  Francisco,  April  20,  1902  J 
To  the  Board  of  Regents  of  flic  University  of 
California, 
Gentlemen:  —  Nearly  twenty-one  years  have 
elapsed  since  the  founding  in  the  university  of 
the  chair  known,  thru  your  courteous  action,  as 
the  Mills  professorship  of  intellectual  and  moral 
philosophy  and  civil  polity.  By  your  wise  ad- 
ministration of  the  fund  which  I  was  able  to 
offer  you  for  the  support  of  the  chair  and  its 
objects,  the  fund  itself  has  been  increased,  and, 
supplemented  by  judicious  subsidies  from  your 
other  resources,  has  become  the  basis  for  the 
present  large  and  successful  department  of 
philosophy. 

Gratified  at  this  result  and  aware  of  the  con- 
stantly increasing  need  of  a  greater  income  for 
the  objects  of  the  department,  I  take  pleasure 
in  offering  to  your  board,  as  an  addition  to  the 
fund  of  $100,000,  the  income  of  which  is  devoted 
to  this  purpose,  the  sum  of  fifty  thousand 
($50,000)  dollars,  for  which  I  inclose  my  check. 
To  this  increase  of  the  original  foundation  I 
attach  no  other  condition  than  that  imposed 
upon  the  original  trust  in  my  letter  addressed 
to  your  board  under  date  of  July  7,  1881,  to 
which  I  here  beg  to  refer. 

I  will  only  add  that,  as  the  present  offer  is 
intended  to  be  a  real  increase  of  the  total  re- 
sources now  applied  to  the  department  of  phil- 
osophy, I  assume  that  the  annual  allowances 
made  from  the  general  fund  of  your  board  in 
furtherance  of  the  objects  of  the  department 
will  continue  undiminished.  Further,  I  indulge 
the  hope  that  your  board  will  second  my  addi- 
tion to  the  original  foundation  by  such  increased 
allowances  from  your  general  fund  as  will  insure 
the  continued  growth  and  improvement  of  the 
department,  a  remuneration  that  will  retain  the 
high  quality. of  professional  service  required  in 
its  staff  of  instruction. 

Continuing  to  believe  that  the  vigorous  main- 
tenance of  such  a  department  is  among  the 
most  important  public  objects  of  a  university, 
especially  one  controlled  and  supported  by  the 
state,  I  remain,  gentlemen,  very  respectfully 
and  cordially  yours,  D.  O.  Mills. 


NOTES 

Pres.  C.  C.  Van  Liew  of  Chico  State  Normal 
will  lecture  for  N.  E.  A.  July  3. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  California  reversed  the 
decision  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Los  Angeles 
County,  and  decided  that  members  of  county 
boards  are  entitled  to  pay  for  services  rendered 
on  said  board. 

President  P  L.  Campbell  of  the  State  Normal 
of  Oregon  at  Monmouth  has  been  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  University  at  Eugene,  Oregon. 
President  Campbell  is  a  scholar,  a  gentleman, 
and  an  orator.     He  deserves  the  promotion. 

Prince  Lucian  Campbell,  new  president  of  the 
University  of  Oregon,  was  born  in  Missouri, 
October  6,  1801.  He  came  to  Oregon  in  1870 
with  his  father,  Kev.  Thomas  F.  Campbell,  who 
was  president  of  Christian  College,  which  be- 
came the  state  normal  school.  Mr.  Campbell 
was  graduated  from  tke  Monmouth  College 
when  eighteen  years  old,  following  which  he 
taught  school  for  three  years.  He  then  attended 
Harvard  College,  receiving  his  A.  B.  degree  in 
1886.  Returning  to  Monmouth,  he  taught  in 
the  college  for  four  years,  and  in  1890  was 
elected  to  the  presidency,  which  he  has  held 
continuously  since  that  time. 

♦  ♦  ^  ♦  » 

Literary  Notes 

Dr.  Frederic  Burk,  president  of  the  San  Francisco  Nor- 
mal, has  an  article  in  the  June  number  of  the  "Forum," 
entitled,  "The  Old  Education  and  the  New." 

"Out  West"  for  June  has  a  strong,  vigorous  leading  arti- 
cle, entitled,  "The  Right  Hand  of  the  Continent,"  by 
Charles  F.  Lummis.  It  also  has  a  most  remarkable  photo 
reproduction  of  Joaquin  Miller. 


SUMMER    COURSE 


...OF... 

LECTURES  «d  CRITICISM 


The  Art  of  Authorship 

By  MR.  W.  G.  MORROW 

Author  of  "A  Man:  His   Mark,"  "  The  Ape,  the 

Idiot,  and  Other  People,"  "Bohemian 

Paris  of  Today,"  etc. 

For  three  years  Mr.  Morrow  has  conducted 
winter  classes  in  Sin  Francisco.  The  work 
(fiction,  plays,  description,  etc.)  of  his  students 
has  appeared  in  all  the  leading  magazines  and 
other  periodicals  of  this  country. 

In  July,  1902,  he  will  give,  for  the  first  time, 
a   Summer   Course  of   Lectures    and  Criticism. 

Particulars  may  be  learned  by  addressing 

MR.  W.  C.  MORROW, 

1909  Vallejo  St.,  San  Francisco. 
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Trinity  County  Institute 

Superintendent  Lizzie  Fox  of  Trinity  County 
has  held  three  institutes.  The  third  session  was 
held  May  14,  15,  and  16  in  Weaverville.  It  was 
a  notable  occasion.  The  unique  and  thrifty 
town  of  Weaverville  prepared  to  receive  the 
teachers  of  the  county  with  as  much  pleasure 
and  delight  as  San'  Francisco  did  the  Mystic 
Shriners.  The  children  of  the  public  schools, 
the  parents,  the  ministers,  and  lawyers  and 
doetots  were  frequently  present  in  Whitmore 
Hall  to  add  interest  and  appreciation  to  the 
occasion.  At  the  close  of  the  institute  the . 
young  men  and  women  came  from  all  parts  of 
the  county  to  attend  the  institute  ball;  even 
the  violinist  came  forty  miles  to  furnish  music 
for  the  occasion.  Weaverville  has  an  individu- 
ality of  its  own.  The  main  street  winds  here 
and  there  and  everywhere.  There  are  substan- 
tial business  houses,  attractive  residences, 
beautiful  gardens,  and  a  number  of  churches. 
The  people  are  interested  in  social,  literary,  and 
musical  affairs.  There  is  a  band  composed  of 
young  ladies  that  discourses  sweet  music  each 
evening.  Superintendent  Fox  presided  with 
quiet  dignity  during  the  sessions  of  the  insti- 
tute. Her  remarks  were  always  timely,  pointed, 
and  effective.  She  has  the  good  will  of  the 
teacher  and  citizens  and  she  deserves  the  suc- 
cess she  has  so  well  earned. 

A.  B.  Coffey  and  Harr  Wagner  were  the  in- 
structors from  a  distance.  Professor  Coffey 
delivered  his  lecture,  "Getting  There,"  and 
Harr  Wagner  "Uncle  Sam  Jr."  The  attend- 
ance was  very  large  at  each  lecture . 

The  teachers  all  took  an  active  part  in  the 
proceedings  and  showed  their  ability  by  excel- 
lent papers  and  addresses  on  school  subjects. 
A  number  of  the  lawyers,  doctors,  and  citizens 
also  took  an  active  part  on  the  program.  The 
institute  closed  with  a  grand  ball  and  banquet. 
The  tickets  were  two  dollars  and  a  half.  Miss 
Fox  used  the  funds  thus  raised  to  bear  the  local 
•expenses  of  the  institute.  Whitmore  Hall  was 
beautifully  decorated.  The  music  rendered  by 
the  Weaverville  people  was  most  exquisite. 
The  institute  was  a  great  success. 


YOUR  FIRST  DUTY  TO  YOURSELF  is  to 

keep  your  teeth  in  perfect  order.  To  do  so  you 
should  consult  an  expert  in  that  line,  as  all 
others  will  injure  your  teeth.  Don't  fail  to  visit 
the  ONLY  Expert  Dentist.  Thirty  vears  residence  in 
San  Fraucisco.  Dr.  E.  POMEROY  SHEPARD 
Expert  Dentist,  14  Geary  Street,  Room  1 

[  Please  mention  this  Journal] 


Pacific  Coast  Bureau  of 
Education  tta'r.hers'A9encyon 

Recommends  superior  teachers.  Services  free 
to  school  officers.  Registration  form  mailed  to 
teachers  on  application. 

Anna  McNeill,  Manager 

31  Flood  Building,  San  Francisco. 


When  your  pupils 

Ask  for  Advice 

AS  TO  WHAT  TO  DO  AFTER  FINISHING 
THEIR  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  COURSE,  WHAT  BO 
YOU  SAY?  If  you  are  RKALLY  INTER- 
ESTED IN  THEIR  FUTURES,  ADVISE  THEM 
TO  ATTEND  THE 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

Business  College 

you  cannot  advise  un  derstand1ngly 
unless  you  know  something  about  us. 
We  know  this  school  is  the  best,  and 
want  you  to  know  it.  may  we  not 
send  you  our  catalogue?  free  on  ap- 
plication. 

C.  E.  HOWARD,   Manager, 


1236  Market  Street, 


San  Francisco,  Cal 


THE  A.  VANDER  NAILLEN 
School  of  Practical,  Mining,  Civil,    Mechanical 

Electrical  Engineering,  Metallurgy,  Cyanide  Pro- 
cess, etc.  Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and 
Assaying.     (Incorporated  ) 

113  Fulton  St.,  one  block  West  of  City  Hall. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  $25;  Bullion  dnd  Chlorination  Assay, 
$25;  Blowpipe  Assay,  $10;  Full  Course  of  Assaying,  850. 
Prospector's  Course,  115.  Established  1864.  Open  all 
year.     <g|_Send  for  Catalog. 


jacifio  Teachers'  Agency 


|  filled  the  best  vacancies  in  the 

A-    PACIFIC    NORTHWEST    in    1901.      Operates  in 
Washington,  Oregon,  Idaho,  and   Montana.      Fills 
all  classes  of  vacancies.    For  1902  manual  and  registra- 
tion blank,  address  the  Manager,       B.  W'  BRINTNALL, 
3774  Brooklyn  Avenue,  Seattle.  Wash 


Teachers 


Columbia    University  —  New    York 
City.—  Fellowships    and     Scholarships 
,     ...  n  j  ,  amounting  to  $6000  annually.    Degree  of 

V^vllvUv  **.S.  granted  on  completion  of  two-year 
Collegiate  Course  followed  by  two  years' 
course  leading  to  the  Bachelor's  Diploma  in  Secondary 
Teaching,  Elementary  reaching,  Kindergarten,  Mne 
Arts/Domestic  Art,  Domestic  Science,  Music  or  Manual 
Training.  Graduate  courses  of  one  and  two  yeais,  re- 
spectively, leading  to  the  MastT^s  and  Doctor's  Di- 
plomas,or  to  the  degrees  of  A.M.  and  Ph.D.  Catalogues 
on  application  to  Secretary. 

JAMEa  E.  RUSSELL.  PH.D.,  Bean. 
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Remember  the  Dates  of  the  National 
Summer  School 

The  San  Francisco  session  will  be  held  in  Miss 
West's  school  on  Van  Ness  Avenue  June  30- 
July  12. 

Especial  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that 
great  pains  will  be  taken  with  the  grade  teacher 
who  has  had  no  previous  training  in  music  or 
drawing.  At  the  same  time  the  latest  methods 
will  be  presented,  interesting  supervisor  and 
special  teachers  who  have  previously  had  the 
basal  work.  The  names  o£  the  faculty  assure 
the  success  of  the  school.  , 

Drawing  —  Mr.  D.  R.  Augsburg,  Oakland. 
Music— Mr.  F.  E.  Chapman,  Boston;  Miss  A.  M. 
Fleming,  Chicago;  Miss  K.  E.  Stone,  Los  An- 
geles; Miss  M.  H.Mills,  San  Francisco;  Miss 
M.  Gordon,  Los  Angeles;  Mrs.  L.  V.  Sweesy, 
Berkeley. 

Write  to  S.  C.  Smith,  325  Sansome  street,  San 
Francisco,  Cal.,  for  a  catalog. 
** 

The  School  Extension  Society  of  San  Fran- 
cisco has  been  organized  with  the  following 
officers:  Victor  O'Brien,  president;  Sydney 
Peixotto,  secretary;  William  Greer  Harrison, 
treasurer.  The  directors  are  Cecil  W.  Mark, 
Dr.  Frederic  Burk,  Mrs.  George  Law  Smith, 
Charles  Keeler,  Charles  W.  Snyder,  Charles 
Merz,  William  H.  Hutton,  James  Rodgers, 
Adolf  Koshland,  while  President  Benjamin  Ide 
Wheeler  of  the  University  of  California  will  act 
as  honorary  and  advisory  member  of  the  board 
of  directors. 

The  object  of  the  society  is  to  aid  in  securing 
the  adoption  of  an  enlarged  conception  of  the 
functions  of  the  school,  as  an  integral  part  of 
the  San  Francisco  public  educational  system. 
This  it  hopes  to  accomplish  thru  co-operation 
with  other  public  or  private  efforts  tending  in 
the  same  direction,  such  as  the  successful  open- 
ing of  the  new  children's  playground  at  Seventh 
and  Harrison  Streets,  and  the  work  done  by  the 
Columbia  Park  Boy's  Club  of  the  Franklin 
Grammar  School. 


CHAS.  H.  J.  TRUMAN  &  CO. 

Funeral  Directors  and  Embalmers 

Now    Occupy    Their    Own    Building 

1909  Mission  Street,  between  15th 
and  16th.    Telephone  Mission  109 


The  California  Northwestern  Railway 

No  road  in  America  offers  a  more  delightful 
jaunt  than  the  California  Northwestern  railway, 
thru  the  rich  and  fertile  fields  by  the  beautiful 
homes  of  Marin,  Sonoma  and  Mendocino  coun- 
ties. It  is  the  picturesque  route  of  California. 
The  roadbed  is  practically  free  from  dust.  This 
road  has  always  been  popular  with  the  travel- 
ing public.  It  is  the  route  taken  by  teachers 
and  others  on  their  summer  vacation.  R.  X. 
Ryan,  the  general  passenger  agent,  has  always 
had  the  ability  to  popularize  the  road  with  the 
traveling  public. 


(to  fireat  Trio  . JtflR.. 

viz 

CLERKS'  RECORD  SAFE 
ADJUSTABLE    WINDOW   SHADE  FIXTURES 


..AND  OUR.. 


NEW  GRAPH0-P0LIT1C0  MAP  of  CALIFORNIA 

Good  Salesmen  wanted  Liberal  Terms 

Exclusive  Territory 
APPLY    AT     ONCE . 

The  Whitaker  and  Ray  Company 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


C.  C    BOYNTON 


CALVIN  ESTERLY 


FISK  TEACHERS'  AGENCIES 

Boynton  and  Esterly,  Managers 

420  Parrott  Building  525  Stimson  Block 

San  Francisco  Los  Angeles 

Inquiry    Invited   from    Teachers,  School    Officers, 
and  Students 

Manual  and  full  information  free 

OTHER  OFFICES 

Boston.  New   York,   Washington,   Chicago,   Minne- 
apolis, Oskaloosa,  Spokane,  Portland,  Denver. 

Over  16,000  positions  filled 


SCHOOL  BOOKS  O'^nd  New 

Bought,  Sold  and  Exchanged 

104  J  06. 7  08 

Mission  Street 

NearThird  San  Francisco 
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Woodcuts  vs.  Halftones 

Mr.  Alexis  Everett  Frye,  our  first  apostle  of 
education  to  Cuba,  has  prepared  for  Girm  &  Co. 
a  "Grammar  School  Geography"  of  the  cus- 
tomary atlas  form.  We  select  it  (among  the 
throng)  for  remark  because  of  the  wholesome 
revolt  against  half-tone  cuts  here  exhibited,  and 
the  return  to  woodcuts — of  course,  using  the 
photographic  base  wherever  possible.  These 
Buts  are  surely  a  pleasant  relief  to  the  eye,  and 
they  permit  the  reemployment  of  paper  not 
having  the  sight-destroying  gloss  needful  for 
half-tone  printing.  This  reaction  is  very  sig- 
nificant and  encouraging. — -New  York  Times. 
*<* 

Special  interest  attaches  at  this  time  to  Bal- 
lou'.s  "Footprints of  Travel,"  from  the  fact  that 
Dn  page  428  the  author  predicts  the  fate  that  has 
overtaken  St.  Pierre.  This  prediction  closes 
with  this  sentence,  which  has  been  exactly  ful- 
filled: "Once  or  twice  since  that  date  ominous 
tnutterings  have  been  heard  from  Pel6e,  which 
it  is  confidently  expected  will  one  day  deluge  St. 
Pierre  with  ashes  and  lava,  repeating  the  fate 
(rad  story  of  Pompeii."  This  draws  attention 
igain  to  the  reduction  in  price  of  this  excellent 
book,  one  of  the  very  best  of  supplementary 
readers  —  old  price,  $1.00;  new  price,  60  cents. 

I  had  nervous  indigestion  and  a  general  de- 
rangement of  the  entire  system.  It  had  been 
i  continual  tortnre  for  12  years.  My  blood  be- 
ams very  poor  and  at  times  my  toe  and  finger 
nails  would  be  diseased.  After  eating  I  would 
fit  in  a  chair  and  put  my  feet  on  something  to 
keep  them  from  swelling,  and  at  times  would 
Sake  off  my  shoes  for  the  misery  I  had.  "When- 
ever I  experience  anything  to  remind  me  of 
past  aches,  I  cannot  be  too  elated  to  tell  what 
Bipans  Tabules  have  done  for  me.  I  still  take 
Dne  now  and  then,  because  I  know  how  bad  I 
have  been.     They  were  just  what  I  needed. 


JOSEPH  GILLOTTS 

STEEL  PENS. 

MOST    PERFECT   OP  PENS. 

FcrSchool  work  of  all  sorts: 

604  E.  F.,  404,  303,  601  E.  F.,  351, 
and  1047  ( Multiscript). 

f  |  For  the  Modern  Vertical  Writing: 

\  I  /  1045(Verticular),  1046(Vertigraph) 

W     and  1047  (Multiscript),  also  the  latest 

Numbers -1065,  1066,  1067. 
Accelerated  progress  Is  a  saving  of  time;  Gillott's 
pens  pay  for  themselves  by  the  time  they  save. 

MOST  DURABLE.        MOST  ECONOMIC. 
'02EPH  OILLOTT  4  SOUS,  91  John  Street,  Hew  Tori 


Cunningham,  Cnrtiss  &  Welch 


Wholesale  Dealers  in 


5chool  Books  ♦ 

chool  Library  Books 

♦        C  chool  Stationer  and 
O  chool  Supplies 

Pacific  Coast  Depository  for  the  Educa- 
tional Publications  of  Messrs.  Ginn&-Co., 

(D.  C.  Heath  &■  Co.,  The  Macmillan  Co., 
Silver,  (BurdeH  &■  Co.,  Thos.  (R.  Shewell 
&  Co.,  Allyn  &■  (Bacon,  Williams  <£- 
'Rogers,  Sibley  <§r  (Ducker,  Longmans, 
Green  §r  Co.,  (B.  H.  Sanborn  SrCo.,  The 
Morse  Co., Scott,  Foresman  &■  Co.,  'Public 
School  'Publishing  Co.,  Qiaub  &■  Co., 
Maynard,  Merrill  &■  Co.,  and  Selling 
A  gents  for  all  the  other  'publishers. 
A  Complete  line  of  School  Library  'Books. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 
319-325    Sansome  St.     -     San    Francisco 


The  American  Institute  of  +  ♦ » 
Normal  Methods 


EDGAR  O.  SILVER 
President 


ELMER  E.  SILVER 
Treasurer 

Special  California  Session 

In  response  to  the  urgent  requests  of 

many  who  are  acquainted  with  the  justly  merited  re- 
putation of  this  Institute,  a  session  will  be  held  during 
the  coming  summer  in  or  near  Los  Angeles,  California, 
beginning  Monday,  June  30,  1902  and  continuing  for 
two  weeks. 

THE  INSTRUCTION  wiJl  be  under  the  direction  of 
Prof.  Edwin  A.  Cox,  who  will  be  assisted  by  an  able 
corps  of  instructors  aud  lecturers,  among  tbem  will  be 
Mrs.  Gertrude  B.  Parsons,  formerly  Director  of  Music 
in  the  Public  Schools  of  Los  Angeles,  and  now  and  for 
the  past  two  years  Special  Teacher  of  Music  in  the 
Chicago  Normal  School. 

SPECIAL  TEACHERS  OP  MUSIC  and  those  de- 
sirous of  becoming  such,  as  well  as  grade  teachers 
ambitious  to  excel  in  this  branch  of  instruction  should 
avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity  to  become  familiar 
with  the  latest  and  most  approved  methods  of  instruc- 
tion in  public  school  music  work. 

SUPERINTENDENTS  and  others  desirous  of  ob- 
taining competent  special  teachers  should  visit  the 
school  or  confer  with  the  Management. 

For  circulars  and  full  information  address 

PROF.  EDWIN  A.  COX, 

319-325  Sansome  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Care  of  CUNNINGHAM,  CURTISS  &  WELCH. 


TEACHERS  WANTED 

Louis.  Wo.     26th  year. 


American    Teach- 
ers'   Bureau,    St. 
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BOOK    REVIEWS 

Elder  &  Shepard,  San  Francisco,  have  published  "The 
Rubaiyat  of  Omar  Khayyam  Junior,"  by  Wallace  Irwin. 
Price  50  cents.  The  book  is  attractively  illustrated  and 
printed,  and  belongs  to  the  rare,  unique  class  of  produc- 
tions to  which  San  Francisco  is  becoming  famous. 

"A  House  of  Days"  is  the  title  of  a  volume  of  verse  by 
Christian  Binkley.  A.  M.  Robertson,  publisher.  The 
arrangement,  binding  and  printing  of  the  book  indicates 
that  a  poet  planned  it.  The  poems  are  dedicated  "To 
those  who  have  lingered  with  us  for  a  while  at  the  cross- 
ing of  our  ways.'"  The  first  poem  is  entitled  "To  the 
Old  Friends" ;  then  follows  upwards  ©f  a  hundred  sonnets, 
arranged  under  regular  heads,  such  as:  "In  Distant 
Fields,"  "Enchanted  Ground,"  "The  Heart  of  Day,"  etc. 
We  believe  that  Mr.  Binkley's  sonnets  will  take  high  rank 
among  the  great  sonnets  of  the  time.  There  is  an  artistic 
feeling,  a  felicity  of  expression  and  a  delightful  interpreta- 
tion of  the  pleasing  and  elev.ated  moods  of  life  in  these 
pages.  The  poem  entitled  "The  Poet  of  the  Doves," 
written  to  Joaquin  Miller,  shows  a  high  appreciation  of 
the  Western  poet.  At  the  end  of  the  book  are  a  number  of 
notes  and  a  word  of  explanation.    Price  of  book,  $1.25. 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  have  issued  "Tuscan  Sculpture," 
a  collection  of  pictures  with  introduction  and  interpreta- 
tion, by  Estelle  M.  Hurll. 


California  Summer  School 


The  American  Institute 

OF 

fJoFmal  Methods 

June  30  to  July  12,1902. 

IN  THE  DESIRE  to  make  readily  accessible  to 
teachers  on  the  Pacific  Coast  the  advantages  for  special 
training  which  during  twelve  years  have  kept  THE 
AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF  NORMAL  METHODS  the  fore- 
most special  school  of  methods  in  the  United  States,  a 
California  School  will  this  season  be  inaugurated.  This 
will  be  held  at  the  State  Normal  School,  Los  Angeles. 

Tuition  for  the  Entire  Session  will  be  $10. 

The  management  will  be  glad  to  assist  pupils  to  secure 
board  at  reasonable  rates. 

The  school  will  be  under  the  able  direction  of  PROF. 
EDWIN  A.  COX.  who  has  long  been  associated  with 
Summer  School  and  special  music  work  PROF 
LEONARD  B.  MARSHALL,  Special  Teacher  of  Music 
in  the  Boston  Schools  and  widely  recognized  as  one  of 
the  leading  special  music  teachers  of  the  country,  will 
be  associated  with  Professor  Cox,  bringing  to  the  school 
ripe  experience  of  over  ten  years*  constant  association 
with  Summer  School  work.  MRS.  GERTRUDE  B. 
PARSONS,  now  of  the  Chicago  Normal  School,  formerly 
Supervisor  of  Music  in  the  Los  Angeles  schools,  brings 
great  strength  to  the  school  and  will  be  heartily  wel- 
comed as  a  menber  of  the  faculty  of  this  new  school. 

EDGAR  0.  SILVER 

For  further  information,  address  Prebident 

EDWIN  A.  COX 

Care  of  Cuuningham,  Curtiss  &  Welch,  Sau  Francisco 


NOTES 

Ginn  &  Company  have  issued  a  Grammar  Sehool  Geog- 
raphy by  Alexis  Everett  Frye.  This  is  a  large,  handsome 
volume  of  over  200  pages,  profusely  illustrated.  Man  is 
the  central  thought  of  the  book.  The  aiithor  says  in  his 
preface  that  every  line  of  type,  every  picture,  every  map, 
has  been  prepared  wilh  a  single  purpose  to  present  the 
home  of  man.  The  table  of  contents  gives  a  wide  range 
of  topics.  It  is  a  book  that  will  commend  itself  to  teach- 
ers and  pupils.  For  copies  send  to  Ginn  &  Company,  320 
Sansome  Street. 

"True  Tales  of  Birds  and  Beasts,"  is  the  new  book  pub- 
lished by  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  The  tales  are  selected  by 
David  Starr  Jordan.  There  is  one  by  Joaquin  Miller,  one 
by  Charles  Keeler,  one  by  Bailey  Millard,  two  by  Dr. 
Jordan.  There  are  sixty  illustrations,  made  by  Mary  H. 
Wellman.  It  is  a  delightful  book  and  will  be  popular  as  a 
supplementary  reader. 


L'l 
il 
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Only  Hoe  with  its  own  tracks  from 

San  ♦  Francisco  ♦  to  ♦  Chicago 

Trains  as  follows: 
7:20  A.  M.  DAILY    IS   BAKERSFIEUK 

Stopping  at  all  points  in  San  Joaquin  Valley 

9:00  A.M.  DAILY 

SAN  FRANCISCO  to  CHICAGO. 
Is  the  CALIFORNIA  LIMITED  carrying  Palace 
Sleeping  cars  and  Dining  cars  through  to 
Chicago  in  75  hours.  Chair  car  runs  to 
Bakersfield  for  accommodation  of  local  first 
class  passengers. 

4:20  P.  M.  DAILY  TRAIFNRESN0  L0CAL 

Via  Point  Richmond,   San  Pablo,  Pinole, 
Muir,  Antioch,  and  Stockton. 

OVERLAND 

EXPRESS 


8:00  P.  M.  DAILY 


Through  Pa'ace  and  Tourist  Sleepers  and 
Free  Reclining  Chair  Cars  to  Chicago.  Also 
Palace  Sleeping  Car  which  is  cut  out  at 
Fresno. 

Best  of  service  between  all  points  in  San 
Joaquin  valley. 

Personally  conducted  Fxcursions  through 
to  Chicago.  Boston  and  intermediate  points 
Mondays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays. 

Get  full  information  at  641  Market  street 
and  at 

Ticket  Office  at  Ferry  Depot  Foot  of  Market  Street. 
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Deafness  Cannot  be  Cured 

by  local  applications,  as  they  cannot  reach  the 
diseased  portion  of  the  ear.  There  is  only  one 
'way  to  cure  deafness,  and  that  is  by  constitu- 
tional remedies.  Deafness  is  caused  by  an  in- 
flamed condition  of  the  mucous  lining  of  the 
Eustachian  Tube.  When  this  tube  is  inflamed 
you  have  a  rumbling  sound  or  imperfect  hearing, 
and  when  it  is  entirely  closed,  Deafness  is  the 
result,  and  until  inflamation  can  be  taken  out 
and  this  tube  restored  to  its  normal  condition, 
hearing  will  be  destroyed  forever;  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  are  caused  by  Catarrh,  which  is  noth- 
ing but  an  inflamed  condition  of  the  mucous 
surfaces. 

We  will  give  One  Hundred  Dollars  for  any 
case  of  Deafness  (caused  by  catarrh)  that  can- 
not be  cured  by  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure.  Send  for 
circulars,  free. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 

Sold  by  Druggists,  75c. 

Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


FLAGS       FLAGS 

WE  CARRY  A  COMPLETE  STOCK  OF 

Schoolhouse  (*»  sizes)  Flags 

Guaranteed  best  quality  Double  Warp  Standard 
=W00L  BUNTING= 

Fast  Colors.     Reinforced  Heavy   Canvas    Heads.     Tape 
sewd  i"  e"d  to  prevent  fraving  out. 

Lowest  Prices  to  Schools  write ,« 

THE  WHITAKER  &  RAY  COMPANY 

San  Francisco   Cal 

Phone  FOLSOM  2131 

DR.  H.  M.  NUCKOLLS 
DENTIST 


Hours:  9  to  12  and  1  to  5 
Evenings  and  Sundays 
by  appointment 


Room  516,  5th  Floor 
Parrott  (Emporium)  B'dg 


«* 


SAMPLE 

CASE 

AND 

SAMPLES 


The  SAMi-^jriB  show   quality  ami  reduced  prices 

of  books,  etc.  to  "A.  L,  A."  Members,  and  consist  of — 
I  Oxford  Teachers'  Bible, Flex. Sen]  bdir.Index.(4.50)  $1.05 

1  1 glellow,  Padded  Leather  Binding (1.50)       .75 

1  Lnst  Days  of  Pompeii,  12 -mo.  size,  cloth. ..(  .75)  .23 
1  Bnbinson  Crusoe,  lllust'd  Edition,  cloth. .  ..(1.00)  .34 
1  Shakespeare's  "Macbeth."  Notes.  lG-mo.  clo.(   .50)       .21 

1  Emerson's  Essays.  16-mo..   cloth (    .40)        .14 

1  Box  Fine  Stationery,  Blue  Bond  paper  &  env.  (    .45)       .18 
1  Fine  Bond  Paper  Writing  Tablet.  100  leaves.  (   .15)       .07 
1  Best  14-k  (...hi  Fountain  Pen,  war'ntd  10  yrs.  (2.00)       .60 
1  American  Book  Catalogue,  Leather  Binding. 
1  Copy  Current  Number  or    Magazine. 

Membership  Fee  ! 

The  Fee  tot-  Lite  Membership  lea  #3.00  ! 

There  are  no  annual  dues;  the  $3.00  reeentitlesyou; 

1.  To  Purchase  books  through  "A.L.A."  at  Manufac- 

turers wholesale  prieee. 

2.  Toloan  or  books  from    "A.L.A."  for  home  reading 

[without  purchase]  at  W<  cents  a  day. 
8.  lyear's  paid  up  subscription  to  i*S  Magazine. 

4.  "Amer.BookCatabgue,"  giving  "rati ngof book**." 

5.  To  equal  share  in  "Koyallies"  if  you  form  a  club. 

Members  Admitted  by  invitation! 

The  Initial  Membership  in  each  locality  is  limited. 
Bach  solicitor  sends  in  in  advance,  addresses  of  all 
persons  i  n  his  field  who  are  interested  in  books. 
An  Invittlon  to  become  Member  ofan"A.  L.  A." 
Loan  Station  to  be  established  at  his  place,  is  mailed 
eachaddress,  fr  m  the  home  office,  with  request  t  > 
present  the  Invitation  to  solicitor  within  5  days  and 
get  Membership.  [Soli  itor  calls  on  and  personally 
solicits  those  who  fail  to  call.]  Each  Membernvy 
Nominate  4  other  Members.     |S  e  "Royalty  Plan."] 

Terms  to  Solicitors, 

i.  Solicitors  are  allowed  half  of  the  Fees  of  all  new 
members  they  secure,  viz:  81.50  of  each  $3.00  fee. 

2.  The* 'Royalties"  from  2  of  the4  Royalty  Coupons 
attached  to  each  certificate,  g    to  the  solicitor. 

Reasonable  Salary  Guaranteed,, 

To  Teachers  furnishing  satisfactory  references  as  to 
character  and  evidence  of  reasonable  business  ability 
and  industry,  we  will  give  Salary  guaranty  of  870.i  0  a 


VACATION  EMPLOYMENT  THAT  PAYS! 

TEACHERS  CAN  POSITIVELY  EARN  $500.00  IN   3    MONTHS  WORK, 


Securing  Subscribers  for  "The  American  Library  Association,"  with 
its  new  \V°  cents  a  day  "Book  Loan"  Privilege,  "Royalty  Plan,"  and 
one  year's  Subscription  to  "$3.00  Magazine"  Free! 


The  New  "A.  L.  A."  Circulating  lor  Loan)    Library/' 

Loans  Rooks  for  home  use  and  reading,  at  1  )4  cents  a  day,  for  each  Book,  or 
about  6  cents  for  reading  a  book,  as  4:  days  is  average  time  each  Book  is 
*'out".  Cost  of  "Reading  Books'*  is  so  greatly  reduced,  that  Book  Using  is 
being  revolutionized,  and  getting  and  reading  a  New  Book  each  week,  is  made 
as  popular  and  universal  in  homes  of  "A.  L.  a."  Subscribers,  as  reading  the 
Weekly  Newspaper  or  Magazine!  Reading  of  M>  Books  a  year,— one  each 
week,— [including  all  the  very  Newest  Books],  costs  only  $8.00  a  year,— 
less  than  a  good  Magazine  or  Weekly  Newspaper!  The  50  Books  would 
cost,  to  buy  them,  875.00  to  $150.00! 

The  "Royalty  Plan"  for  Securing  New  Members! 

Each  Member  who  nominates  and  seen  res  4  New  Members  earns  a  "Royalty." 
To  illustrate.— Suppose  A  secures  B.  C,  1»,  and  E  as  .Members;  A  pets  Royalty 
Of  83.00,  viz.,  81-50  eaeh  on  R  and  1>.  Royalty  on  C  and  E  reverts  back  to  Solici- 
tor. When  15  and  h  i  n  turn  secure  Kour  Members.  A  gets  further  Royalty  of 
Sfi.OO  viz.,  $1.50  each  on  F.  II,  J  and  L.  (Supposing  B's  Members  to  be  F,  G, 
II,  audi,  and  I»'s,  J.  K,  L,  and  M|.  B  gets  Royalty  of  &J.00  on  G  and  I, 
and  1>  gets  Royalty  of  83.00on  K  and  M.  When  F,  II.  J  and  L.in  turn,  secure 
Four  Members^  A  gets  further  Royalty  <>(  812.1)0.  then  S'-U.oi).  St.tS.0U.  *!J6.00,  etc. 
All  Royalties  double  for  eaeh  i  ew  Series  of  Members  secured  A's  Royalty 
for  securing  Four  Members  may  In  course  of  a  year,  amount  to  825.00  or  8500.00! 
Solicitor's  Royalty  on  C  and  E,  Multiplies  in  same  way ;  so  does  B's  Roy- 
alty on  G  and  I.  etc.;  every  one  lias  exactly  same  chance  to  earn  Royalties, 
and  herein  lies  the  wonderful  success  of  the  Royalty  Plan! 


month.    Same  to  Ladit 


Address  with  2  Relercn 


AMERICAN  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 

S28-3S4  Dearborn  St.,  CHI.  AGO,  ILL. 


American  Book    Catalog, 

published  by  the  '-A.  L.  A."  is  pre 
pared  under  direc  ion  of  leading 
scholars  and  is  only  hook  cata- 
logue that  gives  ratings  of  books, 
by  attaching  a  "rating  mark,"  "1," 
"2."  "3,"  "*,"  "e."  *-h,"  '"p,"  etc.  to 
each  book,  to  show  its  general  char- 
acter and  degree  of  excellence.  It 
is  a  Guide  to  best  Books— Contains 
800  pages.— describes  40,000  books, 
gives  Regular  and  Mfr's.  Whole- 
sale Price  of  each  book  and  issup- 
p  ied  to  "A.  L.  A."  Members,  free! 

Savings  on  Books  I 

The  "A.  L.  A."  acts  as  purchasing  agent 
for  and  supplies  to  Members  any  books 
wanted,  direct  from  publishers  at  aiimu- 
faciuriT's  net  Wholesale  Prices.  Con- 
tracting for  and  using  l,tluo  to  5,000 
copies  of  most  books  each  year,  we  se- 
cure be  eflt  of  lowest  possible  quantity 
price  for  Members.  All  latest  $1.50 
Novels  are  supplied  at  Ollcto  DScsolder 
sta"dard  books  a,.  50  cent  per  to  70  per 
cent  discount. 


$3.BQ  Magazine  Free! 

By  special  arrangement,  each  "A.  L. 
A"  Member  enrolled  during  1902  will 
receive  one  year's  paid-up  subscrip- 
tion to  a  leading  $3.00  Llterary 
Mngazhie! 

Financial    Responsibility* 

1        "American    Library   Association"    Is 

cd    nod    operated    by    the    "Dominion 

"  of  Chicago,  whose  commercial  stiinil- 

1s  "$75,000.  and  high   credit."     (Ask 

any  Bank  for  standing  of  ''Dominion  Co. ") 


;As    chairman     of    Book   Committee    of 

Chicago    Woman's     Cluli,    1   have    for  past 

years  bought  all  their  hooks  through  the 

HSoclntioii  at  an  average  saving  of  40   [icr 

ent.       Thev    do    an    immense    business." 

MBS.  DIXSOX,    Librarian  Univ.   Chicago. 


take  pleasure  In  recommending   the   As. 
SOCbltlon    as  a  reliable    institution  and  verj 
•neflcial    in     securing     bonks     at     lowcs 
•ices."  J.  I.  II.  HIN11R. 

Ilenn,  Cum.  University,  Lebanon,  Tenn. 
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Northern=Pacific=Railway 


the  only  line  DIRECT  to 


Yellowstone  National  Park 

"NATURE'S   WONDERLAND" 

If  you  expect  to  attend  the   Annual  Convention  of  the 

Hational  Educational  j^ss'n 


to  be  held  at 


MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

Jnly  ST-ll,  1902 


BE  SURE  TO 

SEE  THAT 

YOUR  TICKETS! 


Six  days  only  required  for  trip  through 
YELLOWSTONE  PARK 


READ  IN 

ONE 
DIRECTION 

VIA 

The  Northern 
Pacific   Railway 


The  regular  rates  from  California  points  to  the  Park 
are  cheaper  this  year  than  heretofore.  Through  train  ser- 
vice daily,  from  Portland  direct  to  the  Park,  after  June  1st. 

All  through  tickets  reading  via  Northern  Pacific  Rail- 
way in  either  direction  are  good  for  stop  over  at  the  Park. 

The  "NORTH  COAST  LIMITED"  leaving  Portland, 
Ore.,  and  St.  Paul  daily,  both  east  and  westbound,  is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  finest  trains  in  the  world.  It  is  electric 
lighted  throughout,  carrying  magnificent  observation  cars, 
containing  also  a  library,  barber  shop,  and  bath-room;  ex- 
quisite dinning  cars;  Pullman  Palace  and  Tourist  sleeping 
cars,  running  through  without  change. 


Information  cheerfully  furnished. 


WONDERLAND,  1902,  mailed  for  six  cents  in  stamps. 
T.  K.  STATELEE,  General  Agent 

647  Market  Street,  San  Francisco 


The  Fourth  Annual  Convention  of  the 

National  Educational  A$$oelatlon 


will  be  held  in 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

JCTIjY    7-II,    19  02 

Thisisaiwaysanevent  of  importance   and  win 

call  delegates  and  visitors  from  every  State  in  the  Union 

The  opportunity  to  see  the  towns,  cities 
and  the  Ten  Thousand  Lakes  of 

Minnesota  at  low  rates  will  not  be  overlooked 


outhern  Pacific 


will  help  you  to  p^  N     OUTING  in  an  interesting 
region,  and  enable  the  travelers  to  see  the 

VIGOROUS  LIFE 

of  the  Northwest  while  taking  in  the  sessions  of  the  Association 
and    hearing   the   addresses   of 

Great  Educators 

Ask  for  maps,  folders,  etc.,  of  the  SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 

e.  0.  Mccormick  t.  h.  goodman 

Passenger  Traffic  Manager  General  Passenger  Agent 
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Teachers,  Attention! 


LIFE     INSURANCE    has    become   an    important   part   of 
the   economic   system   of  our   country. 

No  Other  Nation  carries  so  much  insurance  per  capita 
as   does   the   American. 

Agents  are   necessary   to   secure  the    business. 

The  Teacher's  Profession  has  probably  furnished  more 
than    half  of  our   successful   agents. 

The     Reason  tDe     average     energetic     man     uses 

teaching   only   as   a   stepping-stone. 

To  Succeed  in  Life  Insurance  its  principles  must  be 
understood. 

Any  Teacher  can  obtain  without  cost  an  elementary 
education    in    Life    Insurance   by    addressing   the   undersigned. 

In  so  doing  the  writer  commits  himself  to  nothing, 
except  the  promise  that  he  will  give  the  literature  furnished 
careful  study.  A  long  vacation  is  coming.  You  can  make  it  a 
source  of  profit  rather  than  an  expense. 

If  You  Are  Interested.  se"d  your  name,  address, 
and    date   of    birth   to 


CLARENCE  M.  SMITH,  General  Agent 
Northwestern  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 


114  Phelan  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 
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READY  FOR  INTRODUCTION 


RODDY'S  GEOGRAPHIES 

RODDY'S  ELEMENTARY  GEOGRAPHY     .       .50  cents 

RODDY'S  COMPLETE  GEOGRAPHY      .      .     .       .      $1.00 

ByH.  JUSTIN  RODDY,  M.S.,  Department  of  Geography, 
First  Pennsylvania  State  Normal  School 

THESE  NEW  BOOKS  are  notable  for  their  brevity  of  statement,    their  sim- 
plicity of  presentation,  their  suitability  for  the  various  school  grades,  their 
distinctive  illustrations  and  their  simple  series  of  maps  drawn  on  a  uniform 
Scale.   Just  enough  of  the  new  geography,  or  geography  on  its  physiographic 
side,  is  included,  to  develop  the  subject  fundamentally  in  its  true  relations, 
and  to  give  the  study  a  new  interest.     The  books  will  appeal  to  those  schools  which 
are  tired  of  the  somewhat  dry  and  routine  work  of  the  old-fashioned  books,  but  which 
are  not  yet  ready  to  take  up  the  heavier  and  more  extended  texts. 


A  New  State  Adoption 
OFFICIALLY     ADOPTED 

MAY  17,  1902 
FOR  EXCLUSIVE  USE 

m  THE 

STATE  OF  KANSAS 


APPLETONS'   READERS 
NATURAL  GEOGRAPHIES 
NEW  CENTURY  PHYSIOLOGIES 
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School  Decoration 

EDNAH  A.   RICH  l 

Principal  The  Anna  S.  C.  Blake  Manual  Training  School. 

School  decoration  is  concerned  with  the  school  grounds  and  school  build- 
ings, exterior  and  interior.  Assuming  that  the  grounds  and  buildings  are, 
or  will  be  made  pleasing,  and  that  the  halls  and  grade  rooms  have  tinted 
ceiling  and  walls  with  picture  moldings  to  save  the  latter  from  disfigurement, 
one  comes  to  the  consideration  of  the  adornment  of  the  walls.  Casts  and 
pictures  here  have  their  place.  Not  too  many,  however,  in  one  room,  nor 
too  many  on  one  wall. 

A  cast  or  a  fine,  large  carbon  photograph, well  framed  and  hung  with  the 
base  of  the  frame  resting  on  the  blackboard  molding  (or  a  few  inches  above), 
is  worth  mote  on  a  front  wall  than  five  smaller  pictures.  On  each  side  of 
the  central  picture  a  cast  either  in  relief  or  in  the  round,  or  two  smaller  pic- 
tures harmonizing  as  to  subject,  school  of  art.and  sentiment,  make  a  charm- 
ing group  where  the  wandering  eyes  may  find  rest  and  perhaps  solace.  The 
back  wall  and  side  wall  may  be  used  for  smaller  pictures  hung  a  reasonable 
distance  apart,  the  bases  of  all  touching  the  blackboard  molding. 

If  there  are  attractive  small  pictures,  a  section  of  blackboard  may  be 
borrowed  and  covered  with  builder's  paper  on  which  may  be  hung  a  group 
of  small  pictures  low  enough  for  the  children  to  see  them.  The  most  un- 
satisfactory part  of  hanging  pictures  in  a  schoolroom  is  that  they  must  be 
hung  so  high.  Change  such  pictures  from  time  to  time  rather  than  give 
the  children  too  large  a  feast. 

Children  taught  to  observe  like  to  think  for  themselves,  so  it  is  not 
always  well  to  talk  about  the  pictures  at  first — wait  until  some  one  asks 
questions,  then  tell  them  such  things  as  will  be  helpful  to  them,  not  going 
into  detail. 

A  portrait  of  Longfellow  or  Bryant,  Washington  or  Lincoln,  should 
have  much  space  on  either  side,  should  be  allowed  to  preside  over  the  room. 
Children  like  changes,  and  it  would  be  well  worth  while  to  have  frames 
with  adjustable  backs  and  borrow  the  next-door  school  neighbor's  picture 
for  a  time  or  one  that  a  child  might  bring.  Here  lies  danger,  of  course. 
Many  pictures  are  useful  in  illustrating  a  subject,  others  because  they  show 
the  artist's  style,  but   the  pictures  to  have  a  permanent  place  on  the  walls  of 
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a  schoolroom  are  those  which  pupil  and  teacher  can  "live  with"  every  day 
in  the  school  year  and  every  year — pictures  that  have  an  ennobling  influence, 
many  of  them  pictures  on  which  time  has  put  the  stamp  of  approval. 
Whether  these  pictures  shall  be  carbon  photographs,  bromides,  solar  prints, 
silver  prints,  photogravures,  artotypes,  etc.,  depends  upon  the  money  at 
one's  disposal  and  the  knowledge  of  where  to  purchase  pictures  for  schools. 
Fifty  cents  and  a  dollar  will  buy  prints  of  some  subjects  which  are -quite 
satisfactory,  while  other  subjects  by  the  same  publisher  are  far  from  being 
acceptable.  City  teachers  have  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  choose  at  the 
art  stores,  but  the  rural  teacher  who  has  to  depend  upon  a  catalog  has  a  dis- 
couraging outlook.  Such  a  one  should  put  herself  in  communication  with 
some  teacher  in  a  city  where  much  attention  has  been  given  to  this  subject, 
or  else  send  for  Perry  half-penny  pictures  to  illustrate  the  picture  list. 
Framing  is  indeed  a  problem,  since  the  frames  often  cost  as  much,  some- 
times more,  than  the  pictures.  A  gray  picture  may  6nd  a  satisfactory  frame 
in  an  old  fence  board  grown  gray  with  exposure,  and  for  a  red  carbon  photo- 
graph the  bark  of  the  sequoia  is  in  harmony.  Oak  or  other  hard  wood  is 
best,  of  course,  but  redwood  stained  or  painted  and  waxed  is  a  good  substi- 
tute. The  redwood  molding  can  be  made  at  the  planing  mill,  any  form  and 
any  width  one  chooses. 

Plain  moldings  are  the  most  satisfactory,  and  it  is  ofttimes  wise  to  frame 
a  picture  with  a  three  or  four  inch  molding,  close  —  without  a  mat  —  since 
glass  is  the  largest  item  of  expense,  and  it  is  difficult  to  find  mats  to  harmo- 
nize with  the  tones  of  the  picture.  Several  frames  ordered  at  one  time  are, 
of  course,  cheaper,  and  generally  frames  made  and  glass  purchased  at  a  plan- 
ing mill  cost  less  than  those  purchased  from  an  art  store.  Formulas  for 
staining  and  painting  can  be  obtained  from  any  artist,  from  a  painter,  from 
teachers  who  have  been  doing  such  work,  from  the  little  book,  "Pictures  for 
Schools,"  by  Mr.  R.  Radcliffe- Whitehead,  and  from  other  sources. 

A  teacher  in  the  rural  school  might  have  a  frame  made  of  a  plain  red- 
wood board,  if  she  were  some  miles  distant  from  a  mill.  Boards  sawed  at 
the  mill  and  not  planed,  when  painted,  have  the  very  pleasing  effect  of  a 
wide  mat. 

All  these  suggestions  may  seem  out  of  place,  but  we  have  had  to  learn 
by  experience,  and  the  thought  is  that  possibly  some  one  who  reads  these 
lines  may  be  helped  out  of  his  dilemma  and  some  one  else  encouraged  to 
attempt  this  simple  framing. 

While  one  is  talking  of  rooms  one  must  not  forget  the  halls.  The  city 
teacher  will  be  surprised,  perhaps,  to  consider  pictures  for  halls.  Halls  and 
stairs  are  passageways,  to  be  sure,  and  children  must  neither  linger  nor 
loiter,  yet  passing  up  and  down  stairs  eight  or  ten  times  a  day  for  several 
years,  surely  a  child  has  only  his  right  when  his  eyes  may  rest,  even  for  a 
few  seconds,  on  a  really  fine  picture — a  large  carbon  photograph  of  Turner's 
'  'Old  Temeraire, ' '  for  example— or  a  fine  cast  either  in  relief  or  in  the  round. 
The  panels  of  the  Delia  Robbia  Choir,  the  Triumph  of  Alexander  by  Thor- 
aldson,  the  Winged  Victory  are  very  effective,  for  children  feel  the  spirit  of 
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the  sculptor.  The  Hermes  or  a  bust  of  Washington  or  Lincoln  resting  on  a 
plain,  well-proportioned  pedestal  carefully  placed  as  to  light  make  a  lasting 
impression  on  the  minds  so  ready  to  receive. 

The  flag  of  our  country  floats  from  the  staff  on  the  schoolhouse,  and  it  is 
well  to  have  the  emblem  of  freedom  in  our  schoolrooms,  but  never  nailed 
onto  the  wall  as  a  piece  of  drapery  to  become  dusty  and  grimy,  nor  yet  as 
mere  wall  decoration,  such  as  a  fan  might  be,  to  cover  an  ugly  nail  hole. 
Teach  the  children  what  the  flag  should  mean  to  them  and  give  it  its  place 
near  the  portrait  or  bust  of  a  great  statesman,  perhaps,  quite  as  if  it  were  a 
great  picture. 

Tho  first  place  has  been  given  to  the  thought  of  "permanent  pictures," 
I  think  it  wise  to  expend  funds  for  a  collection  of  good  pictures  to  be  circu- 
lated from  room  to  room  and  building  to  building.  Before  this  '  'loan  collec- 
tion" is  instituted  it  might  be  well  to  take  a  step  towards  "unity  of  purpose" 
by  the  teachers  organizing  themselves  into  an  association  for  the  promotion 
of  educational  interest  in  the  school  and  in  the  community.  Supposing 
there  is  no  fund  for  pictures?  The  association  may  arrange  an  exhibition  of 
pictures  by  standard  artists,  borrowing  from  the  people  who  have  good  pic- 
tures which  they  are  willing  to  loan  —  the  committee  judging  what  ones  to 
request  and  accept,  being  guided  in  their  choice  largely,  but  not  wholly,  by 
pictures  suitable  for  schools.  The  teachers  working  together  will  gain  much 
knowledge  of  art,  and,  with  picture  lists  from'  other  cities  to  consult,  will 
know  what  to  purchase  with  the  proceeds  of  the  exhibition,  but  more  than 
this  direct  benefit  is  the  fact  that  the  people  in  the  community  will  be  ready 
to  lend  their  interest  and  their  aid  in  the  teachers'  effort,  because  they  real- 
ize the  good  purpose.  Pictures  can  be  chosen,  purchased,  and  framed  better 
by  a  committee  appointed  by  the  association  than  by  individuals,  and  the 
care  and  transportation  of  a  loan  collection  should  likewise  be  managed  in 
this  way. 

The  value  of  a  loan  collection  is  incalculable;  how  valuable  no  teacher 
can  realize  until  the  experiment  has  been  tried.  A  picture  known  to  be  in  a 
room  temporarily  receives  thoughtful  attention  from  the  children  who  are 
either  regretful  or  indifferent  when  it  is  gone.  The  new  picture  must  stand 
the  test  of  comparison.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  effect  of  a  loan  picture 
on  the  class;  sometimes  remarks  are  made  and  opinions  freely  expressed,  but 
often  a  child  retracts  his  criticism  as  the  picture  grows  to  mean  something 
to  him.  It  is  certainly  true  that  by  this  means  a  child  can  know  more  pic- 
tures and  that  his  taste  for  good  pictures  is  cultivated  just  as  is  his  taste  for 
good  reading.  Some  pictures  seem  to  belong  in  all  grades,  while  others 
reach  the  hearts  of  the  pupils  in  the  higher  grades  or  in  the  primary  grades 
only.  The  loan  collection  enables  teachers  to  select  wisely  their  permanent 
pictures. 

If  the  suggestion  for  raising  funds  is  not  practicable,  then  find  some  other 
means,  and  if  fine  prints  are  not  obtainable  circulate  the  Elson  (ten  cent 
prints;  the  pictures  in  "Masters  in  Art"  (fifteen  cents  for  the  book);  the  Art 
Study  (ten  cents);  Prang  platinettes  (three  cents),  etc., for  other  than  Italian 
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pictures,  for  them  send  to  Alinari  in  Florence,  Italy,  and  get  the  fifteen  and 
fifty  cent  sizes  of  silver  prints — photographs  taken  directly  from  the  original 
paintings. 

Santa  Barbara's  Educational  Association  has  held  its  loan  exhibition,  its 
exhibition  of  the  loan  collection  and  ideal  schoolroom  walls;  has  a  committee 
in  charge  of  the  circulating  pictures  and  after  two  years'  experiment  is  even 
more  enthusiastic  than  at  the  beginning.  Thru  the  generosity  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Ralph  Radcliffe- Whitehead  the  proceeds  of  the  exhibitions  were  de- 
voted to  pictures  for  the  halls,  and  these  kind  friends  provide  the  loan  collec- 
tion now  to  be  increased  in  order  to  include  the  country  schools  of  outlying 
districts.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Whitehead  have  given  a  collection  of  thirty-six 
pictures  by  great  artists  to  the  high  school,  twenty  pictures  and  some  casts 
to  the  kindergarten,  and  placed  pictures  and  casts  on  the  walls  of  five  grade 
rooms  to  show  their  conception  of  the  ideal  arrangement  of  pictures  accord- 
ing to  grades.  With  all  of  these  pictures  —  the  best  carbon  photographs  in 
stained  redwood  frames  — it  is  not  strange  that  teachers  and  pupils  have  a 
high  standard  as  to  the  kind  of  pictures  to  be  hung  permanently  on  the 
walls.  The  sentiment  is  that  one  large  fine  print  well  framed  is  better  than 
several  small  ones  which  are  indistinct,  that  it  is  wiser  not  to  try  to  purchase 
several  things  at  once,  even  if  one  has  the  funds — one  thing  at  a  time  makes 
more  impression,  and  ideas  change  as  the  teacher  and  pupils  advance. 

You  can  read  well-expressed  thoughts  on  the  value  of  pictures  in  many 
books  and  I  hope  they  bring  you  nearer  the  ideal,  but  I  trust  those  who  saw 
the  beautiful  pictures  it  was  my  privilege  to  exhibit  in  the  art  section  and 
all  who  read  these  words  will  feel  that  now  is  a  good  time  to  begin  to  do 
what  he  can.  First,  put  aside  the  battered,  dusty,  unframed  pictures  and 
put  in  their  places  something  fresh  and  clean  and  good,  hung  as  low  as  pos- 
sible and  not  allowed  to  get  awry.  If  the  wall  above  the  blackboard  is  dis- 
figured, cover  it  with  a  wide  strip  of  builder's  paper.  If  frames  cannot  be 
afforded,  pictures  can  be  mounted  with  wide,  dark  mats  which  will  give  the 
effect  of  a  frame.  Inexpensive  casts  are  effective,  and  with  growing  plants 
in  the  windows,  dusted  desks,  and  black  stoves  the  schoolroom  will  be  an 
inspiration  to  better  living  and  a  nearer  approach  to  the  realization  of 
Ruskin's  words:  "Education  is  leading  human  souls  to  what  is  best  and 
making  what  is  best  out  of  them." 


There  is  no  school  unless  the  father,  the  mother,  the  teacher,  and  the 
pupil  keep  school  together. 

Know  thoroly  the  subject  to  be  taught,  and  explain  to  the  pupil  why  you 
teach  it. 

Gain  and  keep  the  attention  of  the  pupils.     Excite  their  interest. 
In  teaching  use  language  that  your  pupils  understand. 
Begin  with  the  known  and  go  by  easy  steps  to  the  unknown.     Take  the 
whole  class  with  you.— J.  M.  Greenwood,  in  School  and  Fireside. 


Keramics  and  Glass  Mosaics* 

KATHARINE  M.  BALL 

[Read  before  the  biennial  meeting  of  the  National  Federation  of  "Women's  Clubs  held  at 
Los  Angeles  during  the  first  week  of  May.] 

*The  Los  Angeles  Times  of  May  4th  says:  "This  subject  was  treated  in  a  masterly 
manner  by  Miss  Katharine  M.  Ball,  supervisor  of  drawing  in  the  San  Praneiseo  schools, 
who  is  an  authority  on  keramics  and  Oriental  art,  and  chairman  of  the  department  of 
education  in  the  California  Club  of  that  city.  She  is  a  queenly  woman  in  appearance, 
and  a  magnificent  talker.  She  came  to  the  coast  in  1894  and  spoke  twice  at  the  Woman's 
Congress  on  "Correct  Dress"  and  "Interior  Decoration."  She  has  spoken  in  nearly  all 
the  clubs  of  California,  and  her  attractive  personality  has  made  her  popular  and  in  great 
demand.  She  began  her  sparkling  talk  yesterday  by  telling  a  story  of  the  young  man  who 
got  stage  fright.  He  said  when  he  came  to  the  platform  only  God  and  himself  knew  what 
he  was  going  to  say,  but  now  only  God  knew.  On  the  contrary,  she  said  she  had  so  much 
to  say  and  so  little  time  to  say  it." 


Continuing,  she  said,  I  know,  however,  I  am  favored  in  having  a  subject  that 
is  of  interest  to  most  women.  For  what  good  housekeeper  has  not  her  china  cup- 
board—not to  speak  of  at  least  a  few  examples  of  what  Mrs.  Partington  terms 
"Objects  of  bigotry  and  virtue,"  If  she  is  not  even  more  fortunate  in  possessing 
an  art  collection. 

The  culture  of  an  individual  naturally  determines  the  degree  of  her  need  for 
beautiful  things,  and  when  she  feels  this  need,  she  generally  finds  the  means  of 
supplying  it.  All  lovers  of  keramics  doubtless  have  some  cases  in  mind  which 
illustrate  some  of  these  methods. 

Probably  everyone  has  heard  of  the  woman  who  had  such  a  crying  need  for  a 
pair  of  vases  for  her  parlor  mantel,  that  she  was  obliged  to  trade  off  her  husband's 
clothing  to  get  them. 

But  there  are  other  and  different  methods.  I  remember  once,  while  in  the 
studio  of  a  friend,  enthusing  over  a  delightful  cup  and  saucer,  and  was  told  that 
"  a  dinner  was  sacrificed  one  day  in  order  to  get  it." 

Upon  another  occasion,  I  heard  a  woman  coaxingly  say  to  her  husband,  ''Get 
the  vase,  dear;  I  will  get  along  without  the  ?ie«>  bonnet  this  year." 

When  collections  are  made  in  this  spirit,  they  are  expressive  of  a  sincere  feel- 
ing and  a  noble  desire,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  why  Du  Maurier 
touched  a  responsive  chord  in  the  hearts  of  some  of  us,  when  he  created  the 
aesthetic  young  couple  who  struggled  so  hard  "to  live  up  to  their  blue  and  white 
china  teapot." 

The  appreciation  of  the  beauty  of  keramics  is  not  the  fancy  of  the  faddist, 
but  the  genuine  and  permanent  feeling  of  the  supersensitive  in  the  realm  of 
aesthetics. 

When  the  seventeenth  century  man  asked  the  question:  "What  is  there  in  this 
china  that  makes  scholars,  wits,and women  rave  so  about?"  he  simply  voiced  a  question 
that  has  puzzled  many  others  since  that  time. 

It  is  not  strange  that  the  masses  should  pass  by  the  peach-blow  vase  and  won- 
der why  Mrs.  Morgan  should  have  paid  $18,000  for  it,  or  that  subsequently,  even 
at  auction,  a  noted  collector  should  have  given  $12,000  for  it.  For  the  percep- 
tion of  beauty  is  the  function  of  the  developed  faculty,  and  after  all,  a  very  small 
percentage  of  people  have  well  trained  eyes. 

That  the  art  of  the  potter   is   a  great  art  is  unquestioned.    For  in  it  may  be 
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found  the  greatest  possibilities  for  the  creation  of  beauty,  in  form,  in  color,  and 
in  decoration. 

But  notwithstanding  that  in  all  countries  and  at  all  times,  the  best  thought 
of  eminent  sculptors  and  painters  has  been  given  to  the  formation  of  this  precious 
fabric,  one  has  but  to  study  the  collections  in  the  great  museums  and  realize  the 
vast  differences  in  art  standards,  to  fully  appreciate  the  great  superiority  of  the 
Chinese  and  Japanese  ware  over  the  European  productions. 

The  serious  student  of  keramics  does  not  marvel  at  the  sum  of  $500,000 
recently  paid  by  the  Duveen  Brothers  of  New  York  city  for  the  James  A.  Garland 
collection  of  two  thousand  pieces  of  china  porcelain,  or  that  the  Blenheim  Haw- 
thorne jar  was  listed  at  $25,000.  For  she  knows  that  these  things  represent  the 
greatest  that  the  world  has  ever  achieved  in  this  art,  and  that,  notwithstanding 
the  efforts  of  Europe  for  the  past  few  centuries,  it  has  been  impossible  to  repro- 
duce them. 

Only  earthenware  and  stoneware  were  known  before  the  Portuguese  and 
Dutch  brought  back  to  their  countries  the  wonderful  Chinese  porcelains. 

Then  began  the  European  search  for  the  secret  of  their  production.  Experi- 
ment followed  experiment,  and  invention  followed  invention;  so  eager  being  the 
quest  and  strong  the  competition,  that  every  discovery  was  most  zealously 
guarded.  Workmen  were  sworn  to  secrecy  and  practically  imprisoned,  that  they 
might  not  reveal  the  new  methods  to  rival  factories. 

But  all  this  occurred  at  a  time  in  the  world's  history  when  there  was  great 
skill  in  manual  dexterity,  and  when  {esthetic  feeling  was  at  a  low  ebb. 

It  was  the  period  of  the  Renaissance  in  its  worst  expression,  a  period  when  a 
display  of  skill  and  costly  material  was  made  to  compensate  for  a  lack  of  art 
ideas,  and  when  vulgar  combinations  of  Rococo  scrolls  and  realistic  and  over- 
finished  representations  of  natural  things  entirely  obscured  the  shape  of  objects, 
and  when  the  significance  of  the  word  simplicity  was  almost  lost  to  the  world. 

It  was  also  a  period  when  not  only  the  thought  of  Europe  was  centered  upon 
pictorial  representation,  such  as  painting  and  sculpture,  but  when  these  arts  had 
begun  to  decline. 

Under  these  conditions,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  art  idea  of  the  Orient 
should  have  made  little  impression  upon  the  people  of  Europe,  even  tho  many 
instances  of  attempts  at  imitation  are  apparent  in  all  wares. 

As  a  result,  thru  the  intervening  time,  including  the  present,  we  find  with 
very  few  exceptions,  workmen  do  not  attempt  to  design,  but  leave  this  important 
part  of  the  work  to  highly  trained  artists,  who  for  commercial  consideration  turn 
their  attention  to  applied  art.  It  is  then  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  we  have 
realistic  pictorial  painting  forced  into  the  service  of  adornment  until  decoration 
as  such  has  become  almost  non-existent. 

The  work  of  our  own  country,  until  recently,  has  been  but  a  reflection  of 
Europe.  It  was  but  a  step  from  the  importation  of  wares  to  bringing  over  the 
workmen.  Our  first  art  impulse  came  from  the  overglaze  painting  movement  by 
oui  women;  and  it  was  the  interest  in  this  work  that  doubtless  paved  the  way  for 
the  Cincinnati  experiments. 

It  was  the  Limoge  exhibit  at  the  Centennial  which  set  Miss  Louise  Mc- 
Laughlin to  work,  while  Mrs.  Bellamy  Storer  (then  Mrs.  Nichols)  began  a  line  of 
work,  suggested  by  the  Japanese  display,  which  finally  culminated  in  the  Rock- 
wood  ware.  Our  museums  contain  many  examples  of  these  early  efforts,  in  which 
incised  decorations,  inlaid  patterns  of  contrasting  clays  and  etched  designs  are 
signed  by  Miss  Laura  Fry  and  Mrs.  C.  Plimpton,  while  the  Rockwood  ware,  which 
has  become  so  well  known,  not  only  in  this  country  but  in  Europe,  seems  to  be  the 
first  production  from  an  established  pottery.  Its  brown  and  amber  wares  have 
become  so  popular  that  they  have  been  imitated  by  a  number  of  potteries  in  the 
vicinity  of  Cincinnati,  and   from  the  number  of  pieces  in   our  shops  which  are 
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called  Lon  Huda,  Lowelsea,  Eutopia,  and  even  our  own  Rexton,  one  feels  that  in 
time  these  brown  glazed  wares  will  take  the  place  of  the  ever-present  Delft  imita- 
tions so  conspicuous  in  commercial  collections. 

It  was  at  the  World's  Fair  in  Chicago  that  keramic  interest  was  attracted  to 
three  different  displays.  ■  The  Rookwood,  the  Royal  Copenhagen  and  the  Tiffany 
Pavrile  glass.  Each  so  unlike  the  other,  but  each  so  charming  in  its  way.  The 
Rookwood,  with  its  soft,  warm,  rich  colors  and  its  subordinate  decorations;  the 
Copenhagen,  so  exquisite  in  its  texture  and  so  refined  and  delicate  in  its  color 
schemes  of  green,  blue  and  violet  grays,  with  its  graceful  Japanesque  decorations; 
and  the  Tiffany  Favrile  glass,  so  bewitching  in  its  irredescent  play  of  color  and 
so  pleasing  in  its  unique  design. 

Since  that  time  the  Rookwood,  in  its  effort  to  attain  to  a  higher  art,  has 
created  a  number  of  new  composition,  and  we  now  find  blues  and  greens,  grays 
and  reds  as  well  as  browns.  The  latest  productions  are  known  as  mat  glazes  from 
their  soft,  satiny  texture. 

While  the  Rookwood  pottery  was  pursuing  its  own  special  line  of  investiga- 
tion, Miss  McLaughlin  was  experimenting  in  the  new  field  of  decorative  porcelain, 
and  after  various  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  ranging  from  the  melting  of  the  entire 
contents  of  the  first  kiln  to  the  objections  of  the  neighbors  on  account  of  the 
smoke,  she  has  at  last  produced  a  ware  she  calls  Losanti,  which  is  remarkable  for 
its  intrinsic  beauty  and  variety  of  design,  as  well  as  for  being  a  porcelain  pro- 
duct. Tbe  pure  white  porcelains  are  incised,  modeled,  and  perforated,  and  in 
some  cases  the  perforations  are  filled  in  with  the  semi-translucent  glaze,  sugges- 
tive of  the  dainty  rice-grain  porcelain  of  Japan. 

A  new  note  in  pottery  seems  to  be  the  creation  of  metallic  lustre  glazes  in  a 
variety  of  effects  that  in  some  instances  resemble  the  favrile  glass,  while  in  others 
they  are  like  copper  bronze  and  iron,  and  we  find  color  ranging  from  the  delicate 
tints  of  the  spectrum  hues  found  in  the  mother  of  pearl  shell  to  the  deeper  shades 
of  the  same  colors,  suggestive  of  the  shimmering  scintillations  of  the  raven's 
wing  in  the  sunlight. 

Of  this  kind  we  find  the  Veroza  ware  made  at  Zanesville,  Ohio;  the  Scara- 
bronze  ware  made  at  New  Milford,  Conn.;  the  Zsolney  Oasin  ware  made  in  Hun- 
gary, and  the  Bronwer  ware  made  at  East  Hampton.  New  York.  Mr.  Bronwer 
calls  his  ware  Fire  Painting,  a  name  which  is  descriptive  of  brilliant  coloring. 
He  also  claims  to  have  discovered  the  lost  art  of  covering  gold  leaf  with  glaze 
without  injuring  the  metal. 

Another  tendency  of  the  times  is  an  awakening  of  the  art  spirit  toward  an 
expiession  in  potting  that  not  only  recognizes  the  need  of  treating  the  plastic 
clay  in  a  manner  suitable  to  its  life  and  freedom,  but  also  utilizes  the  natural 
play  of  glazes  and  appropriates  the  happy  accidents  of  the  kiln.  And  we  find 
shapes  that  are  noble,  yet  simple  and  unpretentious,  shapes  in  which  the  uninter- 
rupted flow  of  contour  line  is  as  gentle  in  its  movement  as  the  stem  of  a  spring 
flower;  and  varying  textures,  which  range  from  the  sheen  that  recalls  the  bloom 
on  the  peach  to  the  deep  vitreous  glazes  that  reflect  as  perfectly  as  a  mirror. 

Both  the  Dedham  and  the  Grueby  wares  are  expressive  of  these  lofty  ideas, 
In  the  Dedham,  Mr.  Hugh  Robertson,  the  potter,  has  created  two  kinds  of  wares, 
one  a  gray  crackle  recalling  the  old  Chinese  crackle  and  the  blue  decorations  of 
the  original  Delft.  In  the  other  he  feels  he  has  discovered  the  method  of  making 
the  Chinese  ox-blood,  and  while  experimenting  for  the  sang-de-boeuf  he  produced 
all  kinds  of  colors  and  varieties  of  glazes,  some  of  which  have  a  beautiful  golden 
lustre. 

The  Grueby  ware,  which  is  made  at  Chelsea,  is  wonderful  in  its  soft,  dull 
greens  in  mat  glaze  finish.  The  shapes  have  a  simplicity  and  grace  of  contour 
enriched  by  conventional  leaves,  and  so  cunningly  modeled  that  the  vases  often 
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seem  to  be  emerging  from  their  own  foliage  like  living  things.    Mr.  Grueby  also 
makes  a  crackle,  but  this  is  in  imitation  of  the  old  Gorean. 

But  it  is  not  only  in  form  and  color  that  we  are  advancing  in  this  art.  In 
decoration,  too,  we  see  a  new  light  dawning,  and  flora  and  fauna  are  treated 
simply  and  broadly,  as  well  as  subordinately  and  consistently,  while  the  realistic 
pictorial  style  of  painting  is  surely  passing  away.  Of  that  class  of  products, 
which  one  writer  speaks  of  as  "a  marvel  of  technical  skill  and  wasted  ingenuity, 
laborious  to  execute  and  extremely  disagreeable  to  the  eye,"  we  still  have  an 
abundance  in  our  shops,  but  an  art  appreciation  is  growing  in  every  part  of  our 
country,  which  in  time  will  leaven  the  loaf  and  change  the  public  ta9te,  then  the 
demand  will  be  for  the  true  and  the  beautiful,  and  that  which  is  false  and  offend- 
ing will  pass  away. 

The  Newcomb  ware  made  in  New  Orleans  is  an  expression  of  advanced 
thought  in  decoration.  Here  we  find  no  slavish  reproductions  of  historic  orna- 
ment and  no  copying  of  other  vases,  but  a  conventional  treatment  of  natural 
motives.  This  ware  is  made  by  the  women  students  of  the  Sophie  Newcomb 
Memorial  College  under  the  able  instruction  of  Miss  Mary  G.  Sheerer. 

A  recent  achievement  of  a  woman  is  that  of  Mrs.  S.  S.  Mackleton  of  Milwau- 
kee, and  consists  of  a  salt  glaze  gray  stone  ware  of  Rhenish  character  decorated 
in  modeled  blue  ornaments  and  frequently  having  telling  inscriptions  on  the  jugs 
and  tankards.  Upon  one  jug  she  placed:  "Man  wants  but  little  here  below,  but 
wants  that  little  strong,"  somewhat  suggestive  of  the  city's  principal  industry. 

At  Haddonfield,  New  Jersey,  we  find  some  interesting  carved  stone-ware, 
while  also  at  the  pottery  of  Mr.  Chas.  C.  Benham,  New  York  City,  some  artistic 
effects  have  been  brought  into  prominence  thru  the  etchings  of  Miss  Hannah  B. 
Barlow  and  her  co-workers. 

Another  woman  who  has  been  working  conscientiously  and  sincerely  and  has 
created  an  original  product  is  our  own  Mrs.  Linna  Irelan  of  San  Francisco.  Mrs. 
Irelan  ha9  associated  with  her  Mr.  Alexander  William  Robertson,  a  brother  of 
Mr.  Hugh  Robertson  of  Chelsea,  who  is  a  master  workman,  and  whose  history  with 
that  of  his  brother  is  as  much  a  romance  in  this  country  as  is  that  of  the  great 
Palissy  in  Prance.  Roblin  ware  is  faience  made  of  California  materials  and  in  a 
variety  of  shapes,  colors,  and  glazes.  The  decorations  consist  of  dainty  lichens, 
mushrooms,  toad-stools,  graceful  lizards,  wide  eyed  frogs,  fungi,  and  every  variety 
of  flora,  which  Mrs.  Irelan  models  directly  from  nature. 

There  seems  to  be  an  interest  in  the  fictile  art  that  never  before  existed  in 
this  country.    Will  the  history  of  other  countries  repeat  itself  with  us?    Will  the 
great  resources  of  our  country  be  developed  and  every  state  be  studded  with  pot- 
teries as  were  the  counties  of  England?    Are  we  capable  of  an  enthusiasm  such  as 
existed  in  Holland  in  the  seventeenth  century,  when  one  third  of  the  six  thousand 
men  of  Delft  were  engaged  in  the  making  of  pottery,  and  when  the  growth,  in- 
stead of  going  into  the  counting-house,  consumed  the  family  income  in  experi- 
ments with  native  clays  and  colors?    Would  it  be  possible  for  any  American  city 
to  repeat  the  experience  of  King-te-chin  of  China?  of  which  Longfellow  sang: 
"And  bird-like  poise  on  balanced  wing 
Above  the  town  of  King-te-chin, 
A  burning  town,  or  seeming  so, 
Three  thousand  furnaces  that  glow 
Incessantly,  and  fill  the  air 
With  smoke  uprising,  gyre  on  gyre — 
And  painted  by  the  lurid  glare 
Of  jet  and  flashes  of  red  fire." 
Or  will  it  ever  find  sufficient  interest  to  make  our  government  take  a  part  in  the 
promotion  and  protection  of  the  valuable  industry,  as  in  the  old  world? 

One  institution,  the  Alfred  University  of  New  York  state,  has  appropriated 
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money  for  a  summer  school  for  the  making  of  pottery.  This  is  a  step  in  the  right 
-direction.  Other  institutions  should  make  the  subject  a  regular  branch  of 
instruction. 

Another  university,  that  of  Tulane  of  New  Orleans,  has  a  special  school  in 
'the  Sophie  Hewcomb  Memorial  College  for  women,  of  which  I  have  spoken  before. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  worthy  and  practical  institutions  in  the  United  States 
and  should  be  an  object  lesson  to  people  who  have  donations  to  make  for 
educational  purpose. 

Another  branch  of  art  very  closely  related  to  keramics  is  that  of  glass  mosaics. 
Both  of  these  arts  are  flowers  of  the  earth's  soil.  Potter  and  glazier  take  the 
■crude  material  from  the  field  and  convert  it  into  a  thing  of  beauty, — and  the 
works  of  both  are  imperishable.  When  architecture  with  its  painting  and  sculp- 
ture has  passed  away,  the  fragments  of  pottery,  porcelain,  and  glass  have 
remained  to  tell  their  stories  of  the  achievement  of  nations. 

Both  of  these  arts  should  be  of  more  than  usual  interest  to  us,  not  only 
because  we  enjoy  them,  but  because  they  open  new  avenues  of  employment  to 
women.  We  have  heard  that  in  keramics  a  number  of  women  in  our  country 
have  accomplished  results  that  equal  those  of  the  men.  So  in  glass  mosaics  women 
have  for  a  number  of  years  made  designs  for  stained  glass  windows  and  frequently 
have  personally  overseen  the  work  of  the  men  who  made  them.  Mrs.  Sarah  Wit- 
man  is  the  head  of  an  establishment  in  Boston  which  produces  work  equal  to  any 
made  in  New  York  City,  while  in  the  Tiffany  studios  an  entire  department  is 
-superintended  and  conducted  by  women  workers,  and  the  work  they  do  is  conclu- 
sive proof  that  women  are  fitted  by  nature  for  this  branch  of  artisan  art  work. 
San  Francisco  has  one  woman  designer  in  Mrs.  Mary  Inglesby  Bradford.  Several 
of  her  beautiful  memorial  windows  grace  churches  on  this  coast. 

That  the  United  States  has  an  entirely  original  art,  a  development  of  the  last 
twenty-five  years,  and  an  art  that  has  received  the  applause  of  Europe,  should  be 
a  matter  of  pride  to  all  of  us.  Some  critics  claim  that  the  work  of  Mr.  Tiffany 
and  of  Mr.  La  Farge  has  placed  this  craft  on  the  highest  plane  of  perfection  that 
has  ever  been  attained  in  the  world's  history. 

The  new  school  of  window  making  is  founded  on  lines  foreign  to  any  that  had 
hitherto  prevailed.  While  in  the  European  method  all  effects  of  light  and  shade 
are  obtained  by  enamel  painting  on  clear  glass,  in  the  American  school  only  the 
face,  hands,  and  flesh  portions  are  so  treated,  and  the  effects  of  light  and  shade 
in  the  drapery  and  elsewhere  are  expressed  in  the  varying  thicknesses  and  grada- 
tions of  the  glass  itself.  To  Mr.  Tiffany  is  attributed  the  invention  of  the  opal- 
escent glass  from  which  the  windows  are  made,  and  it  was  while  experimenting 
in  this  work  that  he  was  led  to  making  the  vase  forms  that  we  know  of  as  favrile 
glass.  The  difference  between  the  European  and  the  American  school  is  that 
the  former  aims  to  represent  perfect  form,  and  its  work  is  merely  pictorial  paint- 
ing on  glass  with  opaque  enamels  which'  at  best  are  thin,  harsh,  and  colorless; 
while  the  latter  —  the  American  —  creates  decorative  compositions  in  mosaics 
which  possess  the  brilliancy  and  pureness  of  color  that  can  only  be  found  in 
translucent  glass. 

In  conclusion,  let  us  ask  each  other:  "What  can  we  do  to  advance  these  two 
great  arts?"  First,  the  pursuance  of  an  educational  campaign  must  of  necessity 
lead  all  other  movements.  Club  discussions,  with  lectures  from  specialists,  and 
club  exhibitions  of  keramics  and  glass  compositions  may  change  our  standards  of 
what  constitutes  beauty  and  possibly  make  us  tearful  sometimes  when  we  see 
that  "our  dolls  are  rilled  with  saw-dust."  But  are  we  not  asking  the  truth,  and 
ihave  we  not  outlived  other  conceits? 

Ladies,  with  the  promotion  of  these  arts  in  your  hands,  the  promise  of  the 
future  is  great.  When  America's  wonderful  resources  are  touched  with  the 
imagination  of  American  genius,  the  world  will  gain  a  new  classic  and  it  will  be 
iknown  as  American. 
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The  Relation  of  the  American  Teacher  to  the 
Filipino    Teacher 

MISS  J.  ANNABEL  BEAD 

Probably  in  the  solution  of  the  Philippine  educational  problem,  which 
each  one  of  us  had  worked  out  more  or  less  to  his  own  satisfaction  before 
arriving  on  the  field  of  our  labors,  there  was  one  factor  which  had  not 
entered  into  our  calculations,  but  which,  upon  attempting  to  prove  the  truth 
of  our  deductions  by  a  personal  application  of  the  rules  we  had  so  thought- 
lessly formulated,  we  found  to  be  nearly  the  whole  problem  in  itself;  this  is 
the  Filipino  teacher.  I  do  not  suppose  my  own  experience  has  been  to  any 
great  extent  different  from  that  of  the  other  teachers,  and  my  concept  of  a 
school  naturally  had  been  formed  upon  the  basis  of  my  own  experience  in 
the  schools  of  the  United  States;  so,  after  having  been  told  to  my  great 
satisfaction  that  the  school  to  which  I  had  been  assigned  was  "one  of  the 
best  in  the  Islands,  outside  of  Manila,"  when  at  a  distance  of  more  than  a. 
block  from  the  scene  of  my  future  labors  my  ears  were  assailed  by  a  confused 
murmur  of  discordant  sound;  and  when,  upon  entering  the  room,  I  found 
five  classes  studying  aloud  and  off  in  one  corner  a  little,  self-satisfied  indi- 
vidual hearing  a  class  of  boys  recite  in  concert  at  the  top  of  their  voices  the 
words  of  the  day's  lesson  from  the  chart,  and  was  told  that  the  individual 
in  question  was  the  Filipino  maestro  and  the  "principal"  of  the  school,  I 
then  and  there  decided  that  there  were  quantities  in  the  problem  which  had 
not  been  reckoned  upon. 

Considering  the  fact  that  it  was  evident  that  the  amount  of  personal  in- 
struction I  could  give  to  each  in  this  school  of  nearly  five  hundred  children 
would  be  small  indeed,  it  was  clear  to  me  that  my  expectations  of  success  to 
be  secured  must  depend,  to  a  large  degree,  upon  the  work  of  this  native 
teacher  and  his  subordinates.  Since  that  time  I  have  passed  on  to  two 
other  schools  and  found  practically  the  same  conditions  confronting  me. 
One  of  these  schools  never  had  an  American  teacher,  the  other  had  had  the- 
benefit  of  an  American  teacher  for  a  few  months;  but  it  was  evident  that  the 
native  teacher  in  each  of  these  cases  was  only  different  by  so  much  as  he 
had  received  instruction  from  his  American  associate,  that  there  is  a  certain- 
fixed  quantity  to  be  reckoned  upon  in  this  educational  problem  here:  the 
native  teacher,  and  that,  as  he  is  found  to  be  nearly  the  same  in  all  localities,, 
he  must  be  the  development  of  a  certain  series  of  conditions  of  which  he  must 
have  some  clear  idea  before  we  can  definitely  decide  what  is  required  to 
bring  him  up  to  the  standard  of  efficiency  necessary  that  he  may  take  his 
due  place  in  the  school  and  the  community. 

Under  the  Spanish  regime  the  Filipino  teacher  was  little  more  than  an. 
upper  servant;  if  he  taught  in  one  of  the  private  schools  for  the  children  of 
the  "illustrados,"  he  was  employed  only  in  the  most  subordinate  positions, 
while  if  his  lot  was  cast  in  the  public  schools,  he  was  paid  a  salary  which 
permitted  him  to  live  only  on  the  cheapest  scale,  and  his  social  position,  in. 
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the  community  was  possibly  equal  to  that  of  a  municipal  policeman.  If, 
perchance,  he  had  acquired  some  accomplishment  which  the  "illustrados" 
wished  to  have  taught  their  children,  he  was  bidden  to  their  houses  and  sat 
on  a  bench  outside  until  it  became  quite  convenient  for  the  young  lordlings 
to  take  their  lesson,  if,  as  quite  often  would  happen,  he  was  not  told  to 
come  "mafiana."  His  horizon  was  limited  by  the  boundary  posts  of  his 
native  pueblo,  and  if  he  had  had  the  chance  to  study  in  Manila,  thus  becom- 
ing "titulado"  and  entitled  to  teach  in  any  of  the  schools  of  the  Islands,  the 
homing  instinct  would  and  did  impel  him  back  to  the  place  of  his  birth, 
there  to  take  up  the  narrow  round  he  had  been  taught  to  believe  comprised 
the  duties  of  a  "maestro."  If,  unfortunately,  any  modern  ideas  of  progress 
had  percolated  into  his  understanding,  his  lot  became  difficult,  indeed,  and 
too  frequently  an  accusation  of  "filibustero"  was  brought  up  and  he  ended 
his  days  in  a  penal  settlement  on  Mindanao.  Knowing  this,  and  knowing, 
too,  that  the  constituted  authorities  did  not  desire  any  general  dissemination 
of  enlightened  ideas,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  native  teacher  be- 
came what  we  found  him  upon  our  arrival:  narrowly  conservative,  non- 
progressively  mechanical,  but  almost  slavishly  receptive. 

Into  these  medieval  conditions  came  the  American  occupation  with  all 
the  suddenness  of  the  bursting  of  a  bombshell,  and  the  rush,  push,  and  en- 
ergy of  American  ideas  are  now  being  disseminated  thruout  the  entire  archi- 
pelago. A  greater  contrast  could  not  well  be  imagined.  It  is  the  old 
conflict  of  the  West  with  the  East,  complicated  by  the  natural  difficulties  of 
an  attempt  to  bridge  four  centuries  in  a  generation.  The  fiat  has  gone  forth: 
the  Philippines  must  be  Americanized.  For  we  in  our  natural  and  not  un- 
justifiable belief  are  all  convinced  that  the  American  civilization  is  the  high- 
est type  the  world  has  as  yet  developed,  and  we  mean  by  'Americanizing" 
the  placing  of  these  people,  so  strangely  delivered  into  our  hands  by  force  of 
circumstances  over  which  we  had  almost  no  control,  in  touch  with  modern 
thought,  and  the  bringing  them  to  a  realization  of  their  own  latent  strength. 

As  we  look  over  the  field,  these  hundreds  of  islands,  each  with  its  teem- 
ing population,  and  realize  our  own  fewness  and  feebleness,  we  are  more  and 
more  forced  to  the  realization  of  the  fact  that  the  future  progress  and  en- 
lightenment of  the  Filipino  race  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Filipino  himself. 
The  Filipino  teacher  is  the  resolving  element,  in  him  are  all  the  inchoate 
possibilities  of  the  future. 

At  the  most  and  doing  our  best  we  can  only  hope  to  reach  a  limited  num- 
ber and  these  only  a  few  hours  each  day.  We  are  among  them  as  a  being 
apart,  our  thoughts  are  not  their  thoughts,  our  ways  are  not  their  ways,  and 
but  few  of  us  are  privileged  to  know  them  in  their  home  life,  and  even  those 
are  hampered  by  the  inherent  incapability  of  the  western  mind  to  understand 
the  strangely  unexpected  twistings  of  oriental  mentation. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  native  teacher  is  at  home  and  among  his  own 
people,  his  influence  over  his  pupils  reaches  outside  of  the  schoolroom  into 
their  homes  and  their  lives;  he  thinks  as  they  think,  his  difficulties  are  their 
difficulties,  and   they  will    know  that  any  heights  he  may  reach  may  be 
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reached  by  them  in  turn.  How,  then,  may  we  so  instruct  him  that  his  in- 
fluence shall  tend  to  the  highest  good  and  the  development  of  this  race  to  its 
fullest  capacity?  Each  of  us  has,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  worked  out 
a  plan  of  his  own.  Some  have  treated  him  as  an  inferior  and  looked  down 
upon  him  from  a  lofty  height  with  an  air  of  saying,  "Look  at  me,  you  can 
never  hope  to  become  what  I  am,  but  you  may  wait  on  me  and  see  that  I 
do  not  do  the  hundred  and  one  little  things  which  go  to  make  up  the  teach- 
ers' life  outside  of  the  actual  exertion  of  teaching  an  English  sentence.  Of 
course,  you  are  responsible  for  everything  here,  see  that  the  children  are  in 
school  and  that  they  do  not  lose  their  books  or  break  their  slates,  and  in 
time  you  may  be  able  to  teach  them  the  chart." 

Some  permit  him  to  watch  them  teach  all  day,  occasionally  impressing  it 
upon  him  that  perhaps  in  the  dim  future  he  may  acquire  the  ability  to- 
handle  a  class  with  a  reasonable  amount  of  success.  He,  in  the  meantime, 
feeling  that  he  is  doing  nothing  of  value  to  himself  or  to  any  one  else,  and 
with  visions  of  a  reduced  salary  or  an  invitation  to  step  down  and  out  rising 
before  him. 

Some  allow  him  to  teach,  but  as  soon  as  he  makes  a  mistake  correct  him 
in  the  presence  of  his  pupils,  to  the  disparagement  of  the  teacher  and  giving 
the  impression  to  the  children  that  he  does  not  know  anything  about  Eng- 
lish, and  so  cannot  teach  them  anything,  losing  him  his  influence  and  to- 
the  serious  detriment  of  the  work. 

These  are  extreme  cases,  it  is  true,  but  they  have  happened  and  are 
happening,  but,  I  think,  are  due  to  a  lack  of  understanding  on  our  part  of 
the  real  importance  of  the  native  teacher  to  the  future  of  the  work. 

We  must  realize  that  we  are  in  these  islands  but  for  a  time,  and  that 
sooner  or  later  our  mantle  must  fall  on  the  Filipino  teacher  and  that  the 
measure  of  our  own  success  will  be  the  length  of  time  it  takes  to  fit  this 
teacher  that  the  work  of  primary  education  here  can  be  left  entirely  in  his 
hands.  To  bring  this  about  in  the  shortest  possible  time  a  personal  responsi- 
bility for  the  results  to  be  obtained  must  be  developed,  and  the  way  to  de- 
velop this  responsibility  is  to  expect  it.    Responsibility  begets  responsibility. 

Again,  results  must  be  expected  of  the  native  teacher;  he  must  have  st 
well  defined  idea  of  what  he  is  expected  to  do,  be  made  to  think  that  he  can. 
do  this  and  that  his  work  is  as  important  in  its  way  as  that  of  the  American 
teacher.  It  will  not  do  to  be  continually  making  him  feel  as  an  inferior,  or 
that  his  work  at  the  most  is  only  that  of  a  person  put  in  to  fill  up  the  time 
which  the  American  teacher  cannot  give  to  personal  instruction. 

But  possibly  the  largest  factor  in  the  successful  solution  of  this  broblem 
is  a  real  and  lively  interest  of  the  American  teacher  himself  in  the  progress 
and  attainments  of  his  Filipino  teacher.  L,et  him  feel  that  we  are  glad  when 
he  succeeds,  that  we  sympathise  with  his  failures,  and  are  ready  with  the 
helpful  suggestion  he  needs  to  put  him  in  the  way  to  accomplish  his  end. 
Do  not  keep  too  far  aloof  from  him,  a  certain  reserve  is  well  and  desirable, 
but  at  all  times  he  should  feel  at  liberty  to  come  for  advice  and  should  know 
that  his  difficulties  can   and  will   be  by  you  resolved.     This  brings  up  an- 
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other  important  point:  we  must  have  confidence  in  ourselves,  must  know 
that  we  are  competent  to  meet  any  emergency  which  can  come  up,  and  this 
same  confidence  will  beget  its  counterpart  in  our  native  associate. 

As  we  have  said  before,  expect  results  from  the  native  teacher,  and  if" 
they  are  not  obtained,  find  out  why,  and  then  show  him  why  and  prepare 
him  to  avoid  this  mistake  in  the  future.  Treat  him  always  as  a  respected 
associate  in  the  work,  one  whose  place  and  value  is  just  as  assured  as  your 
own;  consult  with  him  on  every  essential  point  as  it  comes  up,  let  him  feel 
that  his  suggestions  to  you  are  valued,  that  if  they  are  of  value,  they  will 
not  be  thrown  aside  just  because  they  come  from  a  Filipino.  If  you  wish 
to  pursue  any  certain  policy,  talk  it  over  with  him,  if  possible  so  suggest  it 
that  it  will  seem  to  him  that  he  is  only  following  his  own  idea,  tho  in 
reality  it  will  be  your  own  suggestion.  An  idea  thus  inculcated  will  stick 
always,  while  one  forced  on  him  by  only  your  own  aggressiveness  will  al- 
ways be  to  him  a  thing  foreign  and  of  himself  something  apart  and  to  be 
thrown  off  if  opportunity  arise.  The  Filipino  can  reason  and  we  should 
always  try  to  appeal  to  this  faculty;  if  he  wants  to  know  why  you  do  a 
thing  in  a  certain  way,  tell  him,  and  be  sure  if  you  cannot  give  him  any 
good  reason  you  have  none  yourself,  and  it  may  be  possible  he  has  some- 
thing to  teach  you.  It  is  not  always  a  final  reason  to  state  that  a  thing  is 
done  that  way  in  America,  he  will  want  to  be  told  why  it  is  done  that  way, 
and  he  is  entitled  to  know,  and  by  getting  so  that  he  can  understand  the  idea 
or  method  is  made  a  part  of  him  and  will  be  of  permanent  value  to  the  work 
long  after  we  may  have  returned  to  the  land  from  whence  the  idea  or  method 
in  question  came. 

Finally,  the  relation  of  the  American  teacher  to  the  Filipino  teacher- 
should  be  that  of  an  elder  brother  to  a  younger  one,  with  that  same  lively 
interest  in  his  welfare  and  progress.  He  should  be  made  to  feel  that  his 
successes  give  you  pleasure,  and  that  you  are  here  only  to  help  him  up  to 
the  point  where  he  can  carry  on  the  work  alone.  We  should  go  hand  in 
hand,  the  American  and  Filipino,  associates  in  the  same  work,  striving  after 
the  same  results,  with  a  common  sympathy  and  a  common  pride  in  the  work, 
and  doing  this,  the  relation  we  should  bear  to  each  other  will  adjust  itself. 


Excite  self-activity  in  the  pupils  and  lead  each  to  discover  the  truth. 
Show  the  class  how  to  study. 

In  each  lesson  let  a  halt  be  made  and  then  have  pupils  fix  points  already 
made,  the  conclusion  reached,  and  the  premise  upon  which  the  conclusion 
is  based. 

The  teaching  must  touch  the  whole  nature  of  the  child  and  stimulate  to- 
higher  action  and  more  industrious  habits  of  work,  of  silence,  of  obedience, 
honesty,  and  truthfulness.     Three-fourths  of  education  is- a  habit  of  work.. 
— J.  M,  Greenwood,  in  School  and  Fireside. 
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The  School  Teacher  in  the  Philippines 

W.  H.  LEEK. 

It  is  possible  that  at  some  period  of  the  present  century  people  of  the 
United  States  will  get  a  correct  idea  of  conditions  as  they  actually  exist  in  our 
island  possessions  in  this  far  off  archipelago,  providing  that  too  many  of  us  do 
not  publicly  express  our  views  on  the  situation  here  too  positively  before  we 
have  been  here  long  enough  to  reach  rational  conclusions  in  the  premises. 

We  read  all  sorts  of  reports  from  these  beautiful  islands,  some  condemning 
the  policy  of  our  government  in  so  soon  inaugurating  civil  service,  and  others 
lauding  that  action.  One  writer  expresses  himself  very  positively  that  the  fight- 
ing force  here  should  be  increased,  that  the  trouble  is  not  over  by  any  means; 
another  asserts  with  equal  certainty  that  the  situation  is  "well  in  hand,"  that  the 
war  is  over,  and  that  the  army  should  be  reduced.  One  man  gives  it  as  his 
opinion  that  the  Filipino  is  not  yet  born  who  can  govern  these  islands,  and  others 
strenuously  contend  that  our  government  should  give  this  people  absolute  inde- 
pendence at  once.  It  must  seem  strange  to  people  living  in  the  United  States 
and  reading  these  conflicting  reports  and  counter  views,  that  there  should  be  such 
divergence  of  opinion  in  these  matters,  but  one  who  is  here  can  pretty  nearly  see 
where  the  trouble  lies. 

Each  one  writes  from  his  own  view  point,  and  no  one  statement  can  safely  be 
taken  as  a  criterion  of  conditions  as  they  really  are.  For  instance,  we  read  in  one 
of  the  eastern  journals  of  education,  a  letter  from  the  pen  of  one  of  our  boys  who 
came  over  on  the  good  ship  "Thomas"  with  the  July  importation.  He  speaks  of 
the  matter  of  living,  and  from  his  statements  one  would  get  the  impression  that 
the  question  of  subsistence  in  these  islands  is  a  very  small  one,  and  that  teachers 
were  very  fortunate  to  get  appointments  here  and  should  not  complain  even  tho 
they  do  have  to  sign  receipts  for  gold  and  then  receive  "dobe  dollars,"  which,  if 
they  wish  to  convert  into  the  gold  they  have  receipted  for,  they  must  do  so  at  a 
loss  of  $8.00  (Mexican)  on  the  hundred. 

He  wrote  from  a  point  where  living  is  cheap.  Had  he  written  from  Manila, 
Iloilo,  or  from  any  one  of  several  other  cities  in  tliese  islands,  he  would  have  had 
an  entirely  different  story  to  tell. 

Board  here  is  high  and  rents  simply  enormous.  Houses  which  would  rent 
in  San  Jose  Cal.,for$15  per  month,  rent  in  Iloilo  for  $50.  Thus,  each  one  gives  the 
impression  he  has  received  from  his  personal  environment,  and  surrounding  con- 
ditions are  just  about  as  different  here  as  can  be  imagined.  This  same  thing  was 
manifest  in  our  very  interesting  teachers'  institute  for  the  American  teachers  of 
Panay,  which  has  just  closed  its  session.  The  impressions  some  of  our  teachers 
received  of  the  natives,  in  certain  instances,  were  greatly  different.  Of  course 
this  may  be  partly  accounted  for  from  the  fact  that  the  teachers  themselves  are 
differently  tuned,  and  necessarily  receive  different  impressions.  One  teacher  sees 
no  evil  in  her  band  of  "brownies,"  but  thinks  them  bright,  courteous  and  inno- 
cent. Another,  having  learned  some  of  the  native  dialect,  gives  it  as  his  observa- 
tion that  they  are  profane,  vulgar  and  insolent,  and  on  the  whole  rather  a  stupid 
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lot.  Teachers  who  have  been  assigned  to  pueblos  where  all  Is  prosperous,  peace- 
ful and  healthful,  have  quite  a  different  story  to  tell  from  others  whose  lines  have 
fallen  in  places  where  the  rienderpest  had  swept  away  the  carabaos,  where  the 
people  were  starving  for  food  and  dying  of  fever,  and  where  the  "ladrone  element" 
and  a  spirit  of  unrest  abound.  Thus  it  may  be  seen  that  the  teachers  are  having 
all  kinds  of  experiences,  but  they  generally  agree  that  the  study  of  the  Filipino 
child  mind  and  the  Filipino  people  is  intensely  interesting.  This  is  a  wonderful 
field  to  write  from.  There  are  so  many  things  one  feels  might  be  of  interest  to 
friends  at  home  that  it  is  difficult  to  tell  just  which  line  to  follow. 

The  possibilities  ahead  here  in  the  education  of  this  people  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  resources  of  these  beautiful  islauds  is  great  indeed.  Railroads  for 
the  islands;  the  sugar  industry ;  telephone  systems;  sawmills  and  the  lumber  in- 
dustry; mines  and  mining  industries;  agricultural  experiments  and  possibilities, 
in  each  of  which  figures  in  no  small  degree  the  labor  question,  the  currency 
question  and  the  "ladrone  element"  problem,  as  they  exist  here  now,  would 
severally  furnish  topics  for  very  interesting  articles.  My  faith  in  the  ultimate 
outcome  of  our  educational  movement  here  is  unbounded,  for  I  firmly  believe  that 
the  hand  of  Almighty  God  is  the  moving  power. 

As  surely  as  Moses  was  chosen  to  lead  the  children  of  Israel  out  of  their 
bondage  in  Egypt,  as  sure  as  Washington  was  created  to  lead  the  oppressed 
colonists  to  independence,  where  they  could  enjoy  the  inalienable  rights  of  life, 
liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  as  certain  as  great  Lincoln  was  made  to 
bring  freedom  to  three  million  slaves,  just  so  certainly  did  the  great  God  of 
nations  direct  a  McKinley  to  send  a  Dewey  into  Manila  Bay,  that  the  Filipino 
people  might  rise  to  a  higher  and  a  better  civilization. 

Of  the  fifty -eight  American  teachers  of  this  division,  which  comprises  the 
islands  of  Panay  and  Guimaras,  fifty-five  were  present  at  our  institute,  and  gen- 
erally expressed  themselves  as  being  well  pleased  with  their  work. 

Mr.  Gilbert  N.  Brink  of  Berkeley,  Cal.,  is  our  very  efficient  superintendent  of 
schools  of  this  division,  and  the  author  has  the  honor  to  have  been  placed  in 
charge  of  the  schools  of  the  city  of  Iloilo.  It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  have 
an  excellent  corps  of  teachers. 

One  of  them,  Miss  Lucile  Keyes,  will  be  married  before  this  reaches  you,  and 
another  of  our  most  progressive  and  competent  teachers,  Miss  Marion  Redfield  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  will  also  desert  the  teachers'  ranks  before  the  opening  of  another 
term.  I  do  not  know  what  it  is,  but  there  is  some  kind  of  influence  or  power 
having  its  effect  upon  our  dear  sister  "schoolma'ams"  who  come  to  these  islands, 
and  one  by  one  they  drop  from  the  line. 

Whether  it  be  the  result  of  serious  contemplation  while  on  a  long  sea  voyage, 
the  effect  of  climate,  the  beautiful  mellow  light  of  a  tropical  moon,  the  merry 
twinkle  of  the  stars  as  they  are  reflected  from  the  waters  of  a  laughing  sea,  the 
pleasant  hours  of  watching  for  the  rising  of  the  southern  cross,  together  with  the 
soft  touch  of  a  balmy  breeze;  whatever  the  cause,  the  fact  stands,  that  many  who 
for  years  stood  bravely  up  against  the  attacks  of  Cupid  with  his  darts  at  home, 
are  quite  susceptible  to  the  little  rascal  with  his  bow  and  arrows  here.    So  my 
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dear  sister,  ift  you  desire  to  remain  (pardon  me)  and  become  an  old  maid,  do  not 
accept  an  appointment  to  teach  in  the  Philippines. 

Miss  J.  Annabel  Read  has  a  class  of  primary  boys,  many  of  whom  knew  no  word 
of  English  when  they  entered  her  room.  I  found  here  these  little  fellows  actually 
performing,  and  talking  about  crude  drawings  they  subsequently  illustrated  and 
asserted  they  were  able  to  do.  They  enjoy  the  work  hugely,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
but  Miss  Read  has  the  correct  method  of  reaching  most  directly  the  mind  and  the 
heart  of  the  Filipino  child. 

The  photograph  shows  the  Central  School,  there  being  another  building  just 
like  the  one  represented.  We  have  in  this  school  about  four  hundred  pupils.  It 
will  give  a  very  fair  idea  of  the  Filipino  pupil  and  of  the  character  of  building  in 
which  we  find  ourselves  at  work.  There  is  another  public  school  in  this  city  with 
about  two  hundred  pupils,  but  with  scarcely  any  facilities.  Money  has  been  ap- 
propriated for  a  new  school  building,  which  will  be  very  well  furnished,  and  be- 
fore the  close  of  another  year  we  expect  to  have  a  thousand  pupils  in  these  two 
schools.  It  is  a  slow  country,  however,  and  the  "manana"  custom  may  scatter 
our  hopes. 

The  native  teachers  of  this  province,  which  comprises  fifty-one  pueblos  or 
municipalities,  are  in  session  here  now  doing  normal  work  under  the  leadershipof 
American  teachers.  This  view  will  show  the  character  of  our  helpers  in  the  edu- 
cational work.  This  school  will  be  in  session  during  the  current  month. 
There  are  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  in  attendance.  These  teachers  are  all  more 
or  less  educated  in  Spanish  and  many  of  them  were  teachers  under  the  old  Spanish 
regime.  They  are  all  anxious  to  learn  English,  and  consequently  it  is  a  pleasure 
to  teach  them.  It  will  take  time,  much  patience,  and  a  bit  of  the  missionary 
spirit,  but  great  things  are  sure  to  result  from  our  educational  movement  in  the 
Philippines. 

Iloilo,  Panay,  P.  I.,  April  7,  1902. 

The   Days  of  the  Week 

GRANVILLE  F.  FOSTER 

The  year,  the  month,  the  day  are  natural  divisions  of  time,  but  the  week, 
the  hour,  the  minute,  and  the  second  are  artificial.  The  annual  revolution 
of  the  earth,  the  motion  of  the  mcon  around  the  earth,  and  the  diurnal  revo- 
lution of  the  earth  respectively  fix  the  first  three,  but  we  owe  the  last  four 
to  the  genius  of  the  Chaldeans.  This  very  ancient  race  belonged  to  the 
Mongolian  race  and  not  to  the  Aryan,  significant  in  view  of  the  efforts  of 
many  Americans  to  prove  that  all  real  genius  of  discovery  in  the  past  be- 
longed alone  to  the  Aryan.  Over  ten  thousand  years  ago,  if  late  archseolo- 
gists  are  to  be  believed,  these  people  of  the  plains  north  of  the  Persian  Gulf 
had  already  made  such  progress  in  astronomical  science  that  the  heavens 
were  mapped  out  into  constellations,  the  zodiac  fixed  and  divided  into 
twelve  signs,  the  periods  respectively  of  the  annual  and  diurnal  revolutions 
of  the  earth  discovered  to  a  nicety,  the  synodical  period  of  the  moon  so 
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exactly  that  both  solar  and  lunar  eclipses  were  foretold  with  the  most  won- 
derful precision.  In  due  time  the  Chaldeans  transmitted  their  discoveries 
to  the  Assyrians  and  Babylonians,  and  thru  the  medium  of  the  Hittites  and 
Lydians  the  Greeks  and  Romans  became  acquainted  with  them.  The 
origin  of  the  week  arose  in  a  primitive  effort  to  separate  for  religious  pur- 
poses the  lunar  month  into  the  four  quarters  of  the  moon  and  the  respective 
names  which  the  Chaldeans  gave  the  days  of  the  week  represent  the  deities 
in  the  pantheon  of  that  ancient  people  which  pretty  well  correspond  to  the 
deities  after  which  the  Romans  respectively  named  the  same  days. 

Sunday  has  its  origin  in  the  worship  of  the  sun,  the  source  of  light  and 
heat,  the  source  of  all  force  and  life.  The  Romans  called  it  Dies  solis,  the 
day  of  the  sun,  translating  the  old  Turanian  name.  The  French  name, 
Ditnanche,  the  Spanish  Domingo,  the  Italian  Domenica  are  all  corruptions 
of  Dies  Domenica,  the  Lord's  day,  which  the  early  Christians  substituted  for 
the  pagan  name.  We  derive  our  name  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  Sondaag,  the 
German  Sonntag.  It  is  very  significant  that  the  day  upon  which  the  ancient 
Turanians  worshipped  the  sun,  Christians  have  set  apart  to  the  especial 
service  of  Christ,  the  Sun  of  Righteousness,  the  Source  of  spiritual  light  and 
heat. 

Monday  was  devoted  by  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  Mesopotamian 
plains  to  religious  exercises  in  honor  of  the  moon  goddess.  The  Romans 
named  it  Dies  lunae,  the  French  Lundi,  the  Italians  Lunedi,  the  Germans 
Montag,  all  meaning,  as  our  name  does,  the  day  of  the  moon. 

Tuesday  was  anciently  devoted  to  the  god  of  war.  In  the  Anglo  Saxon 
it  had  the  form  Trives  dseg,  the  day  of  Triv,  sometimes  spelled  Tui  or  Tyr, 
a  son  of  Odin,  the  latter  at  the  head  of  the  Scandanavian  pantheou,  the 
former  a  war  deity.  The  Romans  called  the  day,  Dies  Mariis,  the  day  of 
Mars.  The  French  call  it  Mardi,  the  Italians  Martedi,  both  forms  of  the 
Roman  name.  In  the  name  Tui  we  have  the  Sanscrit  Dzu,  softened  into  Ju 
in  the  Latin  Jupiter,  which  last  name  means  sky-father,  referring  evidently 
to  the  chief  deity  of  the  sky  when  this  latter  is  in  elemental  warfare. 

Wednesday  was  the  day  devoted  by  our  Anglo-Saxon  forefathers  to  the 
worship  of  Woden,  or  Odin.  This  god  is  represented  pictorially  as  an  old 
man  with  long,  white  beard,  and,  seated  on  his  wondrous  eight-footed  steed, 
Sleipner,  he  is  borne  thru  the  air.  Following  after  are  two  celestial  ravens, 
Huginu  (Thought)  and  Muninn  (Memory)  and  also  two  wolves.  For  a 
helmet  the  god  wears  the  head  and  wings  of  an  eagle.  This  picture  is  sub- 
stantially that  of  the  Roman  Mercury,  from  which  the  Latin  name  of  the 
day,  Dies  Mercurii,  is  derived.  The  Germans  have  ignored  the  original  sig- 
nificance of  the  day  in  naming  it  Mittwoch  or  Mittwoche,  meaning  the 
middle  of  the  week.  The  French  call  it  Mercredi  and  the  Italians  Mercoledi, 
both  meaning  the  day  of  Mercury. 

Thursday  is  the  Anglo-Saxon  Thoresdasg,  Thor's  day,  or  day  of  the  god 
of  Thunder.  Here  the  Anglo-Saxons  have  exactly  caught  the  Roman 
thought  of  the  significance  of  the  day,  since  the  Latin  name  is  Dies  Jovis,  the 
day  of  Jupiter,  the  sky-father,  the  Thunderer.in  this  last  name  corresponding 
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with  Thor.  Indeed, in  the  languages  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  Valley  and, in- 
deed, in  almost  every  ancient  language,  the  day  is  named  after  some  god  of 
the  sky  and  of  storm.  The  French  name  it  Jendi  and  the  Italians  Giovedi, 
both  derived  the  Latin  name. 

Friday  was  devoted  by  the  ancient  Chaldeans  to  the  worship  of  the  god- 
dess of  Love,  and  this  was  followed  by  almost  every  ancient  people,  and 
hence  the  name  almost  universally  corresponded.  The  English  name,  ac- 
cording to  some,  is  derived  from  Frey,  the  Scandinavian  god  of  rain,  sun- 
shine, and  fruits,  but  it  would  be  in  keeping  with  analogy  to  consider  the 
name  as  derived  from  Freya,  the  sister  of  Frey,  the  goddess  of  love,  music, 
and  flowers.  The  Romans  called  it  Di*s  Venei  is,  the  French  Vendredi,  the 
Italians  Venerdi,  all  meaning  the  day  of  Venus.  There  was  no  unluckiness 
attaching  to  the  day  in  ancient  times,  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  considered 
the  most  fortunate  day  of  the  week  —  a  day  devoted  to  love  and  marriage. 
The  modern  superstitious  idea  that  misfortune  and  failure  will  follow  enter- 
prises begun  on  this  day  seems  to  have  arisen  in  the  early  Christian  ages 
from  the  Bible  statement  that  on  the  day  of  the  crucifixion  of  Christ,  gener- 
ally esteemed  to  be  on  Friday,  darkness  overspread  the  whole  land  from  the 
sixth  to  the  ninth  hour. 

Saturday  is  the  Anglo-Saxon  Satursdaeg,  Latin  Dies  Saturni,  French 
Samedi,  German  Samstag,  all  meaning  the  day  of  Saturn,  the  god  of  time — 
a  fit  name  for  the  closing  day  of  the  week,  for  Time,  like  Saturn,  with  his 
scythe 

'  'Cuts  down  all 
Both  great  and  small," 

and  Saturday  cuts  down  the  week,  with  its  days  of  great  deeds  and  its  days 
of  little  deeds. 

The  use  of  seven  days  in  the  week  rendered  the  number  seven  sacred, 
since  each  day  was  devoted  to  the  adoration  of  some  especial  deity.  This 
sacredness,  an  heirloom  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  Val- 
ley, has  thru  the  Hebrew  people  descended  to  modern  times.  So  noted 
became  the  idea  of  perfection  as  appertaining  to  the  number  ieven  among 
even  learned  men,  that  when  near  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  a  cele- 
brated astronomer  announced  it  his  belief  that  there  must  be  more  than  the 
seven  planets  then  known,  he  was  met  with  the  positive  statement  from 
many  quarters  that  it  was  impossible,  for  God  himself  would  not  permit  such 
a  violation  of  all  order  and  harmony  in  the  solar  system.  There  were  seven 
days  in  the  week,  seven  notes  in  the  gamut,  seven  churches  in  Asia,  seven 
wonders  of  the  world,  seven  wise  men  in  ancient  Greece.  Even  seven  senses 
were  made  out  for  man,  and  the  rainbow  itself  could  not  boast  of  more  than 
seven  colors.  Hence  it  were  impious  to  think  of  there  being  more  than 
seven  planets.  From  this  superstitious  reverence  arose  the  idea  that  particu- 
larly great  healing  power  resided  in  the  seventh  son,  and  hence  the  seventh 
son  of  a  seventh  son  must  have  this  great  power,  to  speak  algebraically,  in 
the  terms  of  the  square.  What  a  great  matter,  indeed,  grew  out  of  the  inno- 
cent desire  of  an  ancient  people  to  divide  their  lunar  month  into  quarters, 
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which  being  done  as  nearly  as  the  case  permitted,  a  week  of  seven  days  re- 
sulted. Astrology,  too,  grew  up  under  the  fostering  effect  of  the  purpose  to 
which  each  day  was  put.  A  person  born  on  Thursday  was  supposed  to  be 
under  the  especial  protection  of  Jupiter,  on  Friday  of  Venus,  and  so  on, 
until  by  and  bye,  by  slow  accretions,  the  pseudo-science  of  stellar  influence, 
which  finally  dominated  all  in  the  Dark  Ages  and  most  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
grew  up.  And  here  the  authors  of  the  French  Revolution,  in  wishing  to 
sweep  out  of  existence  the  last  remnants  of  superstition,  enacted  that  a  week 
should  consist  of  ten  days,  but  curiously  enough  the  innovation  lasted  only 
seven  years. 


An  Important  Report  on  the  Schools  of  San 

Francisco 

San  Francisco,  June  17,  1902. 
To  the  Honorable  Board  of  Education  in  and  for  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco — 

Gentlemen: — Herewith  is  submitted  the  superintendent's  report  on  school 
visitation  and  inspection  for  the  school  month  terminating  June  6,  1902. 
The  classes  of  fifty-four  schools  were  visited,  school  work  examined  and 
observed,  and  material  conditions  carefully  inspected. 

I  am  gratified  to  state  that  from  deputies'  reports  and  from  personal  ob- 
servation the  general  ability,  industry,  zeal,  and  loyalty  of  the  class  teachers 
is  of  a  very  high  order.  Some  principals  and  their  staffs  are  conducting  re- 
fined and  scholarly  schools,  models  in  many  respects.  Their  advice  should 
be  heeded  as  to  what  and  how  much  should  be  given  them  to  do,  and 
how  their  classes  should  be  graded  and  divided,  to  the  end  that  the  right 
kind  of  schooling  may  be  given  the  children  without  menace  to  their  health 
or  to  that  of  the  most  excellent  body  of  teachers  to  whom  we  have  committed 
their  care.  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  I  do  not  find  insinuated  incompetency 
in  the  department  justified. 

In  penmanship  marked  improvement  is  particularly  noted.  The  "New 
York  Penman's  Art  Journal"  for  June,  1902,  has  the  following  complimen- 
tary criticism  for  San  Francisco,  passing  on  specimens  received  from  twenty- 
three  large  cities  of  the  Union:  "San  Francisco,  Cal. ,  work  in  copy  books 
most  excellent.  The  writing  thruout  so  nearly  resembles  the  original  copies 
that  only  praise  can  be  given  for  its  fidelity  to  standard."  In  publishing 
lines  from  the  specimens  sent,  it  is  gratifying  to  local  pride  that  those  from 
San  Francisco  were  the  best.  Of  fifty-six  school  departments  of  the  United 
States  that  reported,  thirty-six  using  the  vertical  regard  it  as  superior,  at 
least  for  school  use.  A  few  have  supervisors  of  writing.  The  specimens 
sent  from  San  Francisco  were  from  a  school  regarded  as  a  model  in  writing. 
The  methods  of  this  school  are  being  adopted  by  others. 

Material  conditions  have  improved  in  many  respects.  Vaults  have  in 
some  schools  either  been  rebuilt  or  necessary  repairs  made  to  render  them 
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sanitary.  Repairs  have  been  made  to  yards,  sheds,  and  buildings  Proper 
shades  have  been  placed  on  windows. 

Improvement  in  the  quantity  of  supplies  is  noted,  and  no  doubt  the 
deficiency  in  quality  will  be  remedied. 

Janitor  and  scavenger  service  shows  great  improvement  during  the  last 
year. 

I  desire  to  submit  the  following  recommendations  and  comments: 

i.  That  certain  rooms  which  are  used  by  both  day  and  evening 
pupils,  notably  in  the  Humboldt  School,  be  furnished  with  adjustable  seats 
and  desks  and  that  these  be  arranged  daily  with  a  reference  to  the  pupils 
who  occupy  them. 

2.  That  at  the  Jackson  Primary  School  stairs  be  provided  which  will  per- 
mit of  easy  egress  to  the  yard  to  pupils  occupying  the  second  story. 
This  school  is  much  crowded  and,  in  connection  with  the  same  con- 
dition prevalent  during  the  last  year  at  the  Crocker  and  Dudley  Stone, 
emphasizes  the  fact  that  a  new  lot  and  schoolhouse  should  be  provided  for 
the  citizens  of  that  rapidly  growing  district. 

3.  That  the  Humboldt  Evening  High  School  rooms  be  furnished  with 
better  lights,  Welsbach  preferred.  The  drawing  department  should  be  pro- 
vided with  more  blue- prints  and  a  suitable  library. 

4.  That  the  Laguna  Honda  School  be  provided  with  at  least  two  ad- 
ditional class  rooms  to  be  ready  for  occupancy  at  the  opening  of  next  term. 
It  is  the  intention  of  the  Board  of  Education,  I  am  informed,  to  provide  the 
citizens  of  the  Sunset  District  (Laguna  Honda  School)  with  an  eight  or 
twelve  class  room  building  in  the  event  the  Supervisors  make  the  special 
levy  for  building  schoolhouses.  It  is  to  be  earnestly  hoped  that  the  gentle- 
men of  the  Board  will  be  able  to  consummate  this  improvement. 

5.  That  at  the  Peabody  School  a  new  front  fence  be  constructed.  That 
either  new  vaults  be  placed  on  the  premises  or  else  those  in  use  be  thoroly 
renovated. 

6.  Regarding  the  Whittier  School  I  beg  leave  to  repeat  recommendation 
made  in  my  report  of  April  15th. 

7.  That  when  the  Board  can  afford  to  do  so  a  new  building  be  provided 
for  the  accommodation  of  pupils  attending  the  Marshall  School.  The  class 
rooms  generally  at  this  school  were  found  crowded.  The  building  is  old 
and  unsightly.  The  yard,  however,  is  in  good  condition  and  flowering 
plants  add  to  it  a  most  cheerful  appearance,  quite  in  contrast  with  the 
building  surrounding  it. 

8.  That  in  front  of  the  Mission  Grammar  School  a  coating  of  asphaltum 
be  placed  upon  the  stone  pavement  to  mitigate  the  noise  caused  by  passing 
vehicles. 

9.  The  material  conditions  of  the  Franklin  Grammar  School  have  been 
improved  during  the  past  year.  The  yards  are  well  planked  and  provided 
with  ample  sheds  and  toilets.  I  recommend  that  the  front  or  larger 
building  be  painted  upon  the  exterior  and  interior,  and  that  the  walls  of  the 
rooms  be  retinted;  that  the  rear  building  (formerly  Stanford  School)  receive 
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much  needed  repairs  by  being  provided  with  a  new  roof;  that  it  be  re- 
plastered,  retiuted,  and  painted  thruout;  that  in  front  of  the  building  con- 
tiguous to  Eighth  Street  an  iron  fence  be  placed,  and  that  the  lot  between 
the  sidewalk  and  school  be  planted  with  grass  seed  and  proper  shrubbery. 

10.  That  at  the  Park  School, the  blinds  on  the  main  building  being  inade- 
quate, the  slightly  opaque  green  curtains  now  being  placed  in  schools  should 
be  put  upon  the  windows  here.  That  the  scavenger  be  requested  to  call 
at  this  school  once  a  week  next  year. 

ii.  That  the  Winfield  Scott  School  be  provided  with  better  seats  and 
curtains. 

12.  That  an  addition  of  at  least  four  class  rooms  be  made  to  the  Sherman 
Primary  School  to  accommodate  the  pupils  now  occupying  small  and  im- 
proper rooms  and  those  additional  pupils  who  will  desire  to  be  received  in 
the  school  during  the  coming  year. 

13.  The  Board  of  Education  have  made  some  needed  improvements  at  the 
Spring  Valley  Grammar  School  by  tinting  and  painting  certain  rooms  and 
furnishing  basement  rooms  with  electric  lights.  Improvements  have  been 
made  to  the  front  fence.  It  is  recommended  that  the  slope  in  the  boys' 
yard  be  adjusted  so  as  to  permit  of  proper  drainage.  The  walls  of 
the  upper  floors  should  be  tinted  and  painted.  New  blackboards  are 
imperatively  needed  in  some  of  the  rooms.  The  floors  of  the  main  build- 
ing and  stairs  are  nearly  worn  thru  and  should  be  replaced  during  this  va- 
cation. The  Board  of  Education  have  indicated  the  need  of  a  new  building 
for  the  accommodation  of  this  large  school,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
Supervisors  will  next  year  provide  the  Board  with  a  sufficient  appropriation 
to  secure  this  much  needed  improvement. 

14.  It  is  recommended  that  the  Board  endeavor  to  secure  the  cooperation 
of  the  owner  of  the  premises  occupied  by  the  Chinese  School  for  the  purpose 
of  enlarging  and  rendering  them  more  appropriate  for  school  purposes.  The 
Principal  of  the  school  is  of  the  impression  that  this  can  be  done.  It  should 
receive  immediate  attention. 

15.  Much  has  been  written  concerning  the  old,  wornout,  and  decayed 
condition  of  the  Washington  School  building.  I  am  pleased  to  state  that 
you  gentlemen  of  the  Board  propose  to  provide  this  school  with  a  new,  com- 
modious, well-equipped  building  with  amplified  yard  space  as  soon  as  the 
Supervisors  have  passed  the  special  levy.  By  this  act  you  will  supply  one 
of  the  greatest  needs  of  this  department. 

16.  That  at  the  Hancock  School  the  walls  in  the  basement  and  yard  be 
painted  drab,  they  being  used  by  the  boys  in  handball  games.  I  desire  to 
make  mention  here  of  the  singular  excellence  in  the  equipment,  care,  and 
management  by  Mr.  Doyle  of  the  manual  training  room. 

i7-  That  a  new  building  be  provided  for  the  Bergerot  School  on  the 
school  lot  situated  near  the  present  rented  site. 

18.  A  new  building  or  additional  class  rooms  should  be  provided  for  the 
Sutro  School.     The  work  being  accomplished  in  this  school  is  very  superior. 

19.  I  beg  leave  to  urgently  re-present  a  recommendation  for  the  needed 
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removal  of  the  chemical  laboratory  of  the  Polytechnic  High  School  and  its 
placement  and  enlargement  on  the  first  floor  ot  the  building  opposite  the 
physical  laboratory.     This  is  imperatively  needed. 

20.  That  at  the  Garfield  School  the  yard  be  replanked.  That  the  bulk- 
head at  the  rear  be  improved  and  a  high  fence  be  constructed  upon  the  top 
of  the  bank.  The  rear  of  the  yard  is  used  now  as  a  convenient  dumping 
ground  for  tin  cans,  rags,  and  other  refuse. 

21.  That  at  the  Lafayette  School  additional  accommodations  be  pro- 
vided. On  the  occasion  of  my  visit  to  this  school  and  to  the  Garfield  I 
found  an  enrollment,  an  attendance,  and  a  waiting  list  beyond  the  capacity 
of  the  school.  The  Principal  of  the  Lafayette  School  was  doing  a  great 
work  in  bringing  delinquent  children  up  to  the  standard  of  their  grade  by 
personal  teaching.  This  is  done  by  other  principals  of  the  department,  and 
it  would  be  well  to  have  it  a  universal  rule  of  conduct. 

22.  I  beg  leave  to  repeat  the  recommendations  made  respecting  the  South 
End  School  in  my  last  report. 

23.  Provisions  should  be  made  for  an  additional  class  at  the  Monroe 
School  for  the  coming  year.  Accommodations  could  be  secured  in  Liguri 
Hall.  You  intend  to  provide  a  new  building  in  the  event  of  the  special 
levy  being  passed.  I  regard  the  accommodations  the  worst  in  the  city;) 
If  you  are  unable  to  provide  a  new  building,  the  yards  should  be  planked 
and  proper  fences  placed  about  the  property  and  between  the  boys'  and  girls' 
yards. 

24.  The  Burnett  School  should  be  provided  with  new  toilets  fronting  on 
Fourteenth  Avenue.  New  fences  and  sheds  are  absolutely  needed.  The 
upper  floor,  all  the  halls,  and  rooms  occupied  by  Miss  Keane,  Miss  Radford, 
and  Miss  Morrison  should  be  replastered.  After  these  repairs  have  been 
made,  the  building  should  be  painted  and  retinted  thruout. 

25.  The  roof  of  the  John  W.  Taylor  School  should  receive  attention. 
This  school  has  more  than  doubled  during  the  last  two  years,  and  it  is  prob- 
able that  before  long  additional  accommodations  will  be  required.  There- 
fore it  might  be  well  for  the  Board  of  Education  to  acquire  additional  land. 

26.  I  would  respectfully  suggest  that  provision  be  made  for  furnishing 
schools  with  dictionaries  and  class  room  flags,  and  that  the  storekeeper  be  re- 
quested to  pay  particular  attention  to  the  quality  of  the  ink  and  paper 
received  and  distributed. 

27.  That  when  rooms  be  tinted  or  painted  they  be  done  with  a  nice 
reference  to  good  taste  and  harmony  in  color.  Miss  Ball,  our  supervisor  of 
drawing,  has  generously  tendered  her  services  in  making  suggestions. 
Some  rooms  of  the  Douglas  Primary  School  are  models  of  good  taste  in  this 
particular. 

28.  It  is  my  judgment  that  the  larger  grammar  schools  should  not  only 
be  provided  with  a  vice-principal  but  that  one  of  the  teachers  should  be  de- 
signated as  a  yard  assistant  to  take  charge  of  the  girls'  yard  with  extra  com- 
pensation. In  fact  it  would  be  well  in  all  schools  having  eight  or  more 
classes  to  designate  such  an  assistant.      This  would  result  in  uniform  and 
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improved  yard  discipline.  At  the  large  grammar  schools  it  is  impossible 
for  a  Principal  to  have  charge  of  a  yard  at  intermissions  and  before  school 
and  to  attend  to  the  many  demands  that  are  made  upon  his  time  and  atten- 
tion by  pupils  and  visitors. 

29.  I  wish  to  state  that  the  teaching  of  modern  languages  in  this  depart- 
ment, especially  in  high  schools,  is  not  given  the  attention  that  its  im- 
portance demands.  The  study  of  these  languages  for  a  period  of  two  years 
in  the  high  schools  is  not  adequate.  Furthermore,  there  is  no  encourage- 
ment for  pupils  to  undertake  the  study  of  these  languages.  If  they  study 
Greek  they  can  dispense  with  some  other  branch,  and  so  it  is  with  other 
subjects,  but  no  allowance  is  made  to  those  pupils  who  desire  to  study 
French  or  German.  I  would  recommend  that  the  course  of  study  should  be 
so  arranged  as  to  permit  of  more  extensive  consideration  of  the  study  of 
these  languages,  for  their  acquisition  is  not  only  an  accomplishment  but  a 
valuable  acquisition  to  one's  knowledge. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

R.  H.  Webster, 
Superintendent  of  Schools. 


The  San  Francisco  Course  of  Study 

San  Fkancisco,  June  18,  1902. 
To  the  Honorable  Board  of  Education  in  and  for  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco — 

Gentlemen:  —  I  herewith  submit  amendments  to  the  limitations  in  the 
schedule  of  work  set  forth  in  the  present  course  of  study  for  the  elmentary 
day  schools  of  this  city  and  county.  These  modifications  are  in  the  main 
in  accordance  with  the  urgent  petition  of  teachers  made  in  grade  meetings 
held  at  my  suggestion  during  the  past  term,  as  shown  by  the  minutes  of 
said  meetings  on  file  in  my  office.  The  adoption  of  these  modifications  is 
imperative  if  difficulties  and  defects  which  have  been  experienced  by 
teachers  are  to  be  eliminated. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  amount  prescribed  for  reading  and  literature 
has  been  diminished  in  the  interests  of  improving  defective  work  by  giving 
less  to  do,  and  that  essential  recommendations,  suggestions,  and  methods 
are  made  in  the  interests  of  definiteness,  clearness,  and  uniformity.  His- 
tory, language,  composition,  spelling,  and  arithmetic  are  better  organized, 
and  grades  heretofore  overburdened  are  relieved. 

Emphasizing  the  fact  that  these  recommended  limitations  and  readjust- 
ments are  demanded  by  class  teachers,  generally  unanimously,  and  that  they 
in  no  way  interfere  with  the  harmonious  operation  of  other  parts  of  the 
present  course,  I  earnestly  urge  their  adoption. 

It  may  be  suggested  that  the  present  course  of  study  be  rewritten  during 
the  coming  year. 

In  the  subject  of  spelling,  the  lists  of  words  may  appear  too  extensive. 
L,et  it  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  present  course  of  study  provides 
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that  in  the  fifth  grade  twenty  new  words  be  selected  daily  by  the  class 
teacher.  This  means  an  aggregate  of  nearly  4,000  words  a  year.  Again, 
there  being  no  uniformity,  some  words  would  be  selected  by  one  teacher  and 
ignored  by  another.  Therefore,  in  response  to  the  unanimous  demand  of 
teachers  that  work  in  spelling  taken  from  text-books  other  than  the  speller 
be  diminished  and  made  definite,  these  lists  have  been  prepared,  and  if 
adopted  by  this  board  I  recommend  that  they  be  printed  grade  for  grade  for 
the  use  of  pupils. 

I  also  make  the  following  recommendations: 

First.  That  in  accordance  with  law  providing  that  if  subjects  of  study 
not  specified  by  statute  to  be  taught  are  required  by  a  board  of  education, 
they  must  be  studied  in  lieu  of  statutory  studies,  nature  study  and  physiol- 
ogy be  omitted  for  manual  training,  and  for  the  same  reason  that  work  in 
drawing  be  decreased  or  correlated  with  manual  training. 

Owing  to  the  time  consumed  in  going  to  and  returning  from  the  manual 
training  laboratories  and  to  their  limited  accommodations,  in  some  cases  as 
much  as  three  hours  per  week  being  expended  on  the  subject,  it  is  recom- 
mended that  arrangements  be  made  so  that  all  boys  of  a  class  may  be  sent 
to  a  laboratory  at  the  same  hour  and  further  that  when  the  boys  are  at 
manual  training  lessons  the  girls  may  be  receiving  instruction  in  cooking. 

Second.  That  the  course  of  study  in  drawing  be  diminished  in  its  exac- 
tions by  the  supervisor  of  that  subject. 

Third.     That  the  subject  of  sewing  be  discontinued. 

Fourth.  That  as  far  as  practicable  there  be  but  one  grade  assigned  to  a 
teacher  and  that  its  instruction  in  two  divisions  be  optional.  A  teacher's 
time  is  so  fully  occupied  in  conducting  recitations  in  two  divisions  that  indi- 
vidual instruction  and  assistance  are  rendered  well-nigh  impossible;  thus.two 
of  the  most  important  factors  in  the  advancement  of  slower  pupils  being  elimin- 
ated. Again,  children  cannot  concentrate  their  thoughts  upon  their  studies 
while  others  are  reciting.  The  study  period  should  be  one  in  which  general 
quiet  prevail,  and  the  teacher  can  render  individual  service. 
Fifth.     That  promotion  be  annual. 

Sixth.  That  report  cards  be  issued  monthly  to  delinquents  only;  other- 
wise,  quarterly. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

R.  H.  Webster, 
Superintendent  of  Schools. 


Herbert  Spencer  said  to  a  gentleman  who  easily  beat  him  at  billiards:  "A 
certain  address  in  games  of  skill  is  an  indication  of  a  well-balanced  mind,  but 
proficiency  such  as  you  have  just  displayed  is  strong  presumptive  evidence  of  a 
misspent  youth." 


SCHOOL   SUPERVISION  BY  THE  SCHOOL  BOARD 

MILO  AZEM  TUCKER,  WILMINGTON,    CAL. 

Part  JI. 

The  superintendent,  or  principal,  should  be  the  official  and  expert  advisor  of  the  board. 
As  to  the  choice  of  teachers,  the  selection  should  devolve  primarily  upon  the  principal  or  su- 
perintendent. They  are  the  ones  who  should  be  best  fitted  by  training  and  experience  to  know 
the  qualifications  of  the  efficient  and  capable  teachers.  They  are  the  ones  who  are  responsible 
to  the  board  for  the  success  of  the  school,  and  should  be  allowed  the  right,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
choose  subordinates.  They  have  more  at  stake  than  any  member  of  the  board,  for  their  suc- 
cess or  failure  effects  their  life  work.  Here,  again,  the  power  should  be  coextensive  with  re- 
sponsibility. The  supervising  teacher  should  know  best  the  kind  of  a  teacher  that  is  needed, 
most.  No  board  can  morally  hold  a  person  responsible  for  failure  when  incompetents  are  forced 
upon  him,  and  he  should  have  sufficient  power  to  conduct  affairs  to  his  satisfaction,  but  with  a 
veto  negative.  In  case  he  goes  to  extremes,  or  is  plainly  wrong,  or  shows  favoritism  in  his 
choice  of  teachers,  then  the  board  can  use  its  ultimate  authority  to  correct  or  refuse  such  rec- 
ommendations. To  follow  this  rule  and  allow  the  principal  teacher  to  nominate  the  teachers 
would  benefit  many  schools.  To  avoid  the  appearance  of  evil  and  insure  the  best  results,  he 
should  be  required  to  select  two  or  three  of  the  best  qualified  applicants  for  the  position  as 
teachers,  and  his  recommendation  referred  to  the  board,  or  to  a  committee  for  further  examin- 
ation. Then,  from  the  consideration  of  testimonials  and  personal  application,  or  better,  an  in- 
spection of  the  work,  the  teacher  could  be  chosen.  If  possible,  the  applicant  should  be 
assigned  as  a  substitute  to  show  what  they  can  do  as  teachers. 

There  are,  however,  other  responsibilities  resting  upon  the  trustees.  They  are  accountable 
to  the  state,  parents,  and  tax-payers,  as  the  business  managers  of  their  capital  stock  and  money 
invested  for  the  education  of  the  children.  They  can,  and  do  control  the  condition  and  pro- 
gress of  education  within  the  district.  They  must  look  to  it  that  the  aims  and  purposes  of  edu- 
cation as  established  by  and  for  the  state  and  parents  are  carried  out  as  far  as  possible,  or  they 
cannot  properly  account  for  the  expenditure  of  money  intrusted  to  their  care  and  direction. 

The  purpose  of  the  public  school  system  is  to  train  and  to  educate  toward  higher  morality 
and  citizenship.  While  education  carries  with  it  no  certain  guarantee  of  future  usefulness,  yet 
when  it  is  coupled  with  morals  and  good  sense  is  the  most  efficient  agency  which  the  state  can 
raise  for  the  promotion  of  the  common  good.  This  end,  to  be  accomplished  through  educa- 
tional agencies,  not  only  insures  the  future  welfare  of  the  state,  by  increasing  intelligence  and 
morality,  but  tends  to  destroy  deteriorating  and  decaying  conditions  by  reducing  crimes.  Ed- 
ucation tends  to  create  a  nobler  race  of  mankind.  It  is  a  force,  making  toward  self-protection 
and  self-protection  of  the  state,  as  well  as  a  general  elevation  of  mankind.  On  these  grounds 
the  state  assumes  the  duty,  and  claims  the  right,  to  train  and  to  educate  its  children  for  citi- 
zenship. For  these  reasons  the  great  expense  and  care  for  education  which  the  public  school 
system  requires  fully  justifies  the  maintenance  of  the  system. 

Accordingly  the  people  have  intrusted  to  the  school  board  the  authority  to  supervise  and  the  means 
to  provide  for  the  most  important  undertaking  of  education.  There  are  but  few  offices  within  the  gift 
of  the  people  which  carry  with  them  such  responsibility  or  such  possibilities  for  good.  For  they  are 
also  intrusted  with  the  implied  duty  of  directing  public  education  along  the  most  modern,  approved 
and  progressive  lines.  This  should  be  done  in  such  a  manner  as  will  judiciously  and  faithfully  follow 
public  interest.  They  must  account  for  both  the  condition  of  education  and  the  wise  expenditure  of 
money  placed  at  their  disposal.  They  may  benefit  or  retard  the  public  education  by  their  policy.  They 
may  be  broad  and  liberal,  or  niggardly  and  inefficient.  They  may  place  ihe  schools  on  a  high  plane,  or 
they  may  throw  it  into  a  lower  strata  of  development.  The  power  to  do  incalculable  good,  or  infinite 
harm,  lies  within  the  grasp  of  the  school  board. 

Therefore,  since  the  board  is  responsible  to  the  district  for  the  character  of  the  work,  the  results 
accomplished,  and  the  proper  expenditure  of  money,  It  is  the  duty  of  each  member  of  the  school  board 
to  have  general  oversight  of  everything  pertaining  to  the  school  district.  This  charge,  however, does  not 
necessitate  the  members  to  be  professional  teachers,  architects,  engineers,  contractors,  or  janitors.  It 
does,  however,  require  that  they  transfer  the  work  to  thoroly  qualified  and  trustworthy  employees 
It  further  expects  that  they  be  able  to  pass  competent  judgment  upon  the  kinds  of  persons  needed  as  em- 
ployees, and  something  of  the  character  and  quality  of  work  done  for  the  district. 

This  being  true,  the  directors  have  no  right  to  be  indiflerent  either  to  the  business  or  professional 
sied  of  their  duties.  If  any  member  is,  his  influence  is  negative  and  hurtful,  instead  of  positive  and 
helpful.  He  retards  and  hinders,  rather  than  helps  and  directs  school  affairs.  In  many  of  the  districts 
some,  if  not  all,  of  the  following  conditions  may  be  found,  resulting  generally  from  carelessness  or  in- 
difference on  the  part  of  the  members  of  the  school  board: 

The  yard  may  go  unfenced,  vagrant  stock  may  wander  over  the  grounds.    Even  if  there  is  a  partial 
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fence  there  may  be  no  gate;  or  there  may  be  gate  posts  and  no  fence.  No  shade  trees  are  planted  to 
beautify  the  yard  and  furnish  shade  for  the  children  on  sultry  days.  The  outbuldings  are  open,  without 
doors,  hinges,  or  latches,  and  with  none,  or  but  poor  disinfectants  They  are  often  sin-scratched  and 
repulsive  to  refinement  and  morality.  The  water  supply  is  poorly  cared  for,  it  being  often  impure  and 
insufficient.  The  schoolhouse  may  be  without  door-knobs,  clocks,  blackboards,  proper  ventilation,  or 
fire,  and  during  vacation  may  be  open  to  tramps"  and  bats.  The  windows  are  often  insufficiently  shaded 
to  protect  the  eyes  of  the  children.  The  stove  may  have  cracks  through  it  where  poisonous  gases  escape 
to  slowly  and  quietly  kill  the  pupils  by  stiffling  their  vitality.  They  may  furnish  the  enclosure  for  the 
schoolh  iuse,  but  often  nothing  to  beautify  the  schoolroom  or  yard;  nothing  to  create  or  cu.tivate  a  love 
for  the  beautiful  in  nature  or  art.  The  members  of  the  board  seldom  visit  the  school  to  see  if  anything 
is  needed,  or  if  things  are  going  as  they  should,  but  they  depend  upon  hearsay  evidence  for  their  infor- 
mation, if  they  have  any. 

But  it  may  be  argued  that  the  director  should  not  be  required  to  personally  look  after  these  details. 
If  he  does  not,  then  his  employes  should  be  willing  to  do  what  is  suggested  by  those  who  work  for  the 
district.  Generally  this  work  falls  to  the  business  side  of  the  work  of  the  head  teacher,  who<-e  duty  it 
becomes  to  inform  the  board.  When  this  is  done,  the  board  should  order  the  repairs  made,  if  possible 
and  advisable,  and  it  there  are  funds  with  which  to  carry  out  the  work  needed.  All  changes  made  about 
the  school  premises  and  building  should  not  be  made  without  consultation  with  the  teacher  in  charge. 

In  regard  to  school  supplies  and  the  district  library  there  is  no  question  but  that  here,  aeain, 
the  principal  and  teachers  should  determine  the  kind  and  quality  of  materials  and  books  needed.  They 
are  the  ones  who  are  to  work  with  the  tools  furnished,  and  they  are  generally  better  qualified  to  judge  of 
what  is  useful  to  schools.  No  apparatus  ought  ever  to  be  purchased  without  first  the  advice  and  consul- 
tation of  the  teachers.  There  is  uo  doubt  but  that  in  a  great  many  school  districts  there  are  many  things 
that  have  been  bought  and  paid  for  by  the  people's  money  which  are  ofslight  value,  if  any ,  to  the  teachers 
or  pupils.  On  the  purchase  of  all  these  someone  should  have  the  veto  power.  The  board  should  be  slow 
to  spend  money  for  apparatus  unless  its  use  is  very  apparent,  and  is  likelv  to  be  permanent.  Courses  of 
study  change  so  often  that  many  times  music  charts,  astronomical  devices,  and  other  temporarily  useful 
articles  later  become  of  no  value  to  the  district.  In  California,  however,  the  purchase  of  supplies,  appa- 
ratus, and  library  books  is  purchased  under  as  good  a  system  as  can  be  found.  Here  the  county  board 
of  education,  theoretically  composed  of  school  men,  exercises  a  censorship  over  purchases  to  be  made  by 
school  districts.  Only  those  named  by  it  after  adoption  can  be  sold  thruout  the  county  or  purchased  by 
the  districts.  This  restricts  the  class  of  agents  and  the  nature  of  the  articles  brought  before  the  public. 
It  removes  much  of  the  desire  to  buy,  and  aids  in  diminishing  the  tendencies  to  overload  with  useless 
material  and  apparatus  for  the  schools.  This,  no  doubt,  saves  the  people  a  great  deal  of  money,  and 
relieves  the  members  of  the  board  of  trustees  from  much  responsibility  in  handling  the  public's  money. 

Another  point  bears  upon  the  poor  business  arrangement  which  many  boards  make  for  cashing 
warrants  drawn  upon  their  funds.  Olteu  the  warrant  is  not  drawn  upon  the  proper  fund,  or  it  is  not 
properly  issued,  or  there  is  no  money  on  hand.  Teachers,  employes,  and  creditors  sometimes  must 
make  a  long  and  unnecessary  trip  to  have  a  warrant  changed,  when  a  little  previous  forethought  would 
have  caused  the  trustee  to  have  drawn  the  warrant  properly.  Again,  when  there  is  no  money  the  par" 
ties  must  wait  for  their  money,  even  months  at  times,  often  greatly  inconveniencing  several  people. 
The  money  is  sometimes  secured  by  discounting  the  warrants  at  a  large  discount.  This  favors  the  rob- 
bers and  injures  the  teachers  and  creditor,  thereby  indirectly  doing  harm  to  the  cause  of  education,  for 
many  good  teachers  refuse  to  teach  in  such  districts.  The  legislators,  or  board,  should  see  that  some  ar- 
rangement is  made  by  which  neither  the  people  nor  the  employes  of  the  people  would  lose  part  of 
thtir  wages  after  they  have  earned  them.  The  board  should  more  thoroughly  supervise  this  part  of  the 
business  of  education,  home  districts  pay  extra  when  discounts  are  necessary,  but  then  the  people  lose. 
Some  arrangement  should  be  provided  so  that  no  one  should  lose  anything. 

Again,  the  dismissal  of  teachers  is  not  well  supervised  by  some  trustees.  There  are  too  many  cases 
where  teachers  could  be  helped  by  suggestions  from  those  for  whom  they  are  working.  Either  the  su- 
perintendent, principal,  or  director  should  express  his  ideas,  if  he  has  any  to  give,  and  see  what  the 
teacher  may  think  of  them.  Often  teachers  go  on  doing  work  which  may  appear  to  be  wrong  to  those 
above,  and  yet  those  very  ones  would  gladly  do  a  better  way  if  it  were  pointed  out  to  them.  Most  teach- 
ers are  reasonable.  They  are  ambitious  to  succeed,  and  when  appealed  to  in  the  right  way  there  are 
but  few  who  fail.  Often  a  teacher  who  does  not  give  satisfaction  in  one  grade,  or  in  one  school,  does 
well  when  working  in  another.  Those  in  charge  should  know  the  best  place  for  teachers  and  how  to 
kindly  offer  suggestions  for  improvement.  No  teacher  should  be  recommended  for  dismissal  until  after 
thorough  trial  in  various  grades  of  work,  and  after  due  notification  and  efforts  to  get  her  to  do  the  kind 
of  work  desired.  Home  talent  should  not  be  barred  when  competent,  but  the  board  which  supplies 
teachers  chiefly  from  such  without  regard  to  the  elimination  of  the  weak  ones  or  to  elimination  of 
friendship,  political,  and  other  influences,  or  charitable  motives,  fails  of  a  wise  choice.  The  value  of 
teachers  depends  much  upon  his  or  her  keeping  abreast  of  the  times  and  advance  in  education.  This 
costs  money,  books,  journeys,  and  attendance  at  summer  schools.  Appreciation  of  this  should  be  given 
by  those  in  charge.  Often  it  is  said  that  teachers  fail  when  really  alt  that  is  meant  is  that  their  ideals 
are  different  from  those  in  power.  Different  ideals  can  be  changed  by  a  course  of  education,  frequent 
conversations,  and  proper  inspection  of  the  work.  The  moral  support  should  be  given  teachers  in  all 
their  work,  and  they  should  know  it.  Frequeut  inspection  makes  better  work  in  any  line  of  employ- 
ment. Honest,  faithful,  conscientious  teachers  ate  encouraged,  while  negligent,  shrinking  ones  are 
spurred  up.    Lack  of  this  is  the  cause  of  much  wasted  funds,  and  often  leads  to  dismissals  of  teachers 
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who  could  be  improved  by  proper  trials  and  suggestions  for  work.  Sometimes  the  superintendent  or 
principal  may  be  jealous,  prejudiced,  and  partial  in  recommending  the  dismissal  of  teachers.  Boards 
should  investigate  thoroughly  before  dismissing  teachers,  for  improper  and  unjust  dismissals  often  injure 
teachers  for  a  long  time.  Seek  to  help,  rather  than  censure  teachers,  should  be  the  purpose  of  those  in 
charge  of  all  school  work.  When  dismissals  are  necessary  they  should  be  with  as  little  publicity  as  pos- 
sible, and  only  after  a  fair  and  impartial  hearing  from  the  teacher,  and  then  only  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  school. 

Before  closing,  let  us  look  critically  at  some  of  the  ideal  qualifications  which  a  trustee  should  have 
to  help  him  properly  supervise  the  schools  in  his  charge.  He  should  possess  high  ideals  in  education, 
though  he  may  never  realize  them.  His  admiration  should  be  for  the  principal  characteristics  of  good 
teachers,  schools,  and  educational  advantages.  Progress,  vigor,  health,  growth,  and  great  achieve- 
ments accompany  high  ideas.  With  low  ideals  there  goes  feebleness,  arrested  development,  retrogres- 
sion, decay,  and  death.  Then  there  should  be  keen  perception  for  discovering  good  points  and  defects 
in  school  when  the  actual  is  compared  with  the  ideal.  The  trustee's  mind  should  comprehend  the 
child's  ignorance  when  estimatiug  how  much  the  teacher  ought  to  accomplish.  His  judgment  should 
be  good  in  selecting  and  initiating  the  necessary  help  for  realizing  ideals.  His  judgment  should  also 
aid  in  avoiding  the  introduction  of  fads,  and  slighting  essentials.  Intense  personality  should  mark  him 
as  greater  than  his  environment;  not  as  a  creature,  but  as  a  creator  of  circumstances.  Along  with  these 
should  go  personal  character,  attainments,  spirit,  zeal,  and  wisdom. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  state  that  the  best  school  work  will  be  accomplished  when  the  following  con- 
ditions exist:  The  professional  and  business  side  of  the  duties  of  the  school  board  should  be  well  de- 
fined. The  difference  should  be  well  and  thoroughly  understood  by  both  the  board  and  employes.  The 
teachers  should  be  consulted  about  all  matters  of  school  interest,  especially  as  to  those  things  which  per- 
tain to  the  professional  side  of  education.  The  head  teacher,  principal,  or  superintendent  should  be  the 
advisor  of  the  board,  but  not  the  dictator.  The  members  of  the  board  should  not  be  expected  to  be 
specialists,  but  they  should  be  held  responsible  for  employing  the  best  and  most  competent  attainable 
assistants  for  all  p  lblic  work.  They  should  give  as  much  freedom  as  possible  to  all  employes  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  their  judgment  regarding  the  performance  of  their  work  and  employing  teachers,  but  the 
board  should  retain  and  exercise  the  veto  power  when  advisable.  No  teacher  should  be  dismissed  ex- 
cept after  sufficient  endeavors  to  correct  faults,  and  a  just  hearing  is  given  the  teacher.  Only  the 
highest  ideals  should  satisfy  the  cause  of  education,  which  is  for  the  public  good  and  improvement. 
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Fletcher  B.  Dresslar,  Prof,  of  Theory  and  Practice  of  Education,  University  of  Cal.,  Berkeley. 

Samuel  T.  Black President  State  Normal  School,  San  Diego. 

Frederic  Bdrk President  State  Normal  School,  S?n  Francisco 

Thomas  J.  Kirk,  Secretary  of  the  Board Superintendent  Public  Instruction,  Sacramento. 

LIST  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL  BOOKS  ADOPTED  BY  THE 
STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 

To  High  School  Boards,  High  School  Principals, and  all  Others  Whom  it  May  Concern: 

In  pursuance  of  the  interpretation  of  that  part  of  subdivision  12th  of 
Section  1670  of  the  Political  Code,  relative  to  text- books  to  be  used  in  the 
high  schools  of  California,  which  reads  as  follows: 

The  text-books  to  be  used  in  all  high  schools  shall  be  uniform  thruout 
the  state,  and  shall  be  adopted  by  the  high  school  boards,  subject  to  the 
same  restrictions  provided  for  the  adoption  of  the  course  of  study,  from  a 
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list  of  books  prepared  and  recommended  by  the  State  Board  of  Education. 
The  state  series  shall  be  used  in  grades  and  classes  for  which  they  may  be 
adapted; 

The  State  Board  of  Education  at  a  meeting  held  on  September  14,  1901, 
prepared  and  adopted  the  list  of  books  given  below  from  which  high  school 
boards  must  select  books  for  use  in  their  respective  high  schools. 

The  State  Board  decided  not  to  recommend  editions  of  literature,  as  they 
are  not  to  be  regarded  properly  as  text-books  in  English. 

It  was  further  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the  Board  to  regard  the  list 
given  below  as  open  either  to  emendation  or  addition  in  any  line  at  any  time 
in  the  future,  and  that  such  changes  shall  be  made  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Board  annually  before  the  close  of  the  school  year. 
Respectfully, 

Thomas  J.  Kirk, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and  ex-officio  Secretary  State  Board 
of  Education. 


LATIN 


Latin  Lessons— Coy— A.  B.  Co.  (American  Book  Company);  Easy  Steps 
in  Latin— Hamer— A.  B.  Co.;  First  Latin  Book— Collar  &  Daniell — Ginn  & 
Co. ;  First  Latin  Book — Tuell  &  Fowler — Sanborn  &  Co. ;  First  Latin  Reader 
— Scudder — Allyn  &  Bacon;  Gradatim— Smart — Sanborn  &  Co.;  New 
Gradatim— Collar — Ginn  &  Co. ;  First  Lessons  in  Latin— Jones  (Drake'  re- 
vision)—S.  F.  &  Co.   (Scott);  Beginner's  Latin  Book — Smiley  &  Storke— 

A.  B.  Co.  (Foresman  &  Co.;  A  Beginner's  Book  in  Latin— Tuell  &  Fowler 
— Sanborn  &  Co. ;  The  Foundations  of  Latin — Bennett — Allyn  &  Bacon; 
Elements  of  Latin — Harper  &  Burgess — A.  B  Co. ;  Via  Latina — Collar — 
Ginn  &  Co.;  Junior  Latin  Book — Rolfe  &  Dennison — Allyn  &  Bacon;  Selec- 
tions from  the  Correspondence  of  Cicero  —  Kirtland  —  A.  B.  Co. ;  Second 
Year  Latin— Allen  &  Greenough — Ginn  &  Co.;  Viri  Romae — D'Ooge — 
Ginn  &  Co.;  Viri  Romae — Rolfe — Allyn  &  Bacon;  Viri  Romae — Churchill 
&  Sanford — Sc,  For.  &  Co.;  Viri  Romae — Arrowsmith  &  Knapp — A.  B. 
Co. ;  Viri  Romae — Whicher — Sanborn  &  Co. ;  Nepos — Roberts — Ginn  &  Co. ; 
Nepos — Lindsay — A.  B.  Co.;  Nepos — Barss — Macmillan;  Lives  of  Nepos — 
Rolfe — Allyn  &  Bacon;  Eutropius — Hazzard — A.  B.  Co.;  Eutropi  Historia 
Romana — Clark — Leach,  Shewell  &  Sanborn;  Second  Year  Latin — Green- 
ough, D'Ooge  &  Daniell — Ginn  &  Co.;  First  Latin  Readings — Arrowsmith 
&  Whicher — A.  B.  Co.;  Easy  Lessons  for  Sight  Reading — D'Ooge — Ginn& 
Co. ;  Latin  at  Sight — Post — Ginn  &  Co. ;  Latin  Lessons— Bennett — Allyn  & 
Bacon;  Caesar's  Gallic  Wars — Kelsey — Allyn  &  Bacon;  Caesar — Allen  & 
Greenough — Ginn  &  Co.;  Caesar — Harkness  (edition  1901) — A.  B.  Co.; 
Caesar's  Gallic  Wars — (text  edition) — Lowe  &  Ewing— S.  F.  &  Co.;  Csesar's 
Gallic  Wars — Harper  &  Tolman — A.  B.  Co. ;  Bellum  Helveticum — Lowe  & 
Butler  (Walker's  revision)— S.  F.  &  Co.;  Caesar,  Books  I-III— Long— 
Whittaker  (for  use  of  very  young  pupils);  Cicero's  Orations — Allen  & 
Greenough — Ginn  &  Co. ;  Cicero — Kelsey— Allyn  &  Bacon;  Cicero— Harper 
&  Gallup— A.  B.  Co. ,  Cicero's  Orations— Harkness— A.  B.  Co. ;  Select  Ora- 
tions of  Cicero — D'Ooge— Benj.  H.  Sanborn  &  Co.;  Cicero's  Orations  and 
Letters— Johnston— S.  F.  &Co.;  Virgil— Frieze  (Dennison's   revision) — A. 

B.  Co.;  Virgil— Harper  &  Miller— A.  B.   Co.;  Virgil's  Aeneid— Knapp— S. 
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F.  &  Co. ;  Virgil— Greenough  &  Kittredge — Ginn  &  Co. ;  Virgil— Comstock 
— Allyn  &  Bacon;  Virgil — Allen  &  Greenough — Ginn  &  Co.;  Story  of 
Turnus- — Slaughter — Benj.  H.  Sanborn  &  Co.;  Cato  to  Virgil — Gleason  — 
Ginn  &  Co. ;  Exercises  in  Latin  Composition — Moulton  &  Collar — Ginn  & 
Co. ;  Latin  Composition — Dodge  &  Tuttle — A.  B  Co. ;  Prose  Composition — 
Moulton  (ed.  by  Collar) — Ginn  &  Co.;  Prose  Composition — Bennett — Allyn 
&  Bacon;  Prose  Composition — Jonet — A.  B.  Co.;  Latin  Composition — Collar 
— Ginn  &  Co  ;  New  Latin  Composition — Daniell — Benj  H.  Sanborn  &  Co.; 
Latin  Prose  Writing — Mather  &  Wheeler — A.  B.  Co.;  In  Latinum  (Caesar) 
— Riggs— S.  F.  Co.;  In  Latinum  (Cicero)— Riggs—S.  F.  Co.;  Ovid— 
Gleason — A.  B.  Co.;  Selections  from  Ovid — Kelsey — Allyn  &  Bacon;  Latin 
Grammar — Gildersleeve — University  Publishing  Company;  Latin  Grammar 
— Allen  &  Greenough — Ginn  &  Co  ;  Latin  Grammar — Bennett — Allyn  & 
Bacon;  Latin  Grammar  (new) — Harkness — A.  B.  Co.;  School  Latin  Gram- 
mar— Lane  &  Morgan — Harpers. 

GREEK 

First  Greek  Book,  Gleason  &  Atherton,  A.  B.  Co. ;  First  Greek  Book, 
Forman,  Harpers;  First  Greek  Book,  White,  Ginn  &  Co.;  Greek  Primer, 
Frost,  Allyn  &  Bacon;  Anabasis,  Goodwin  &  White,  Ginn  &  Co.;  Anabasis, 
Harper  &  Wallace,  A.  B.  Co.;  The  Story  of  Cyrus,  Gleason,  A.  B.  Co.; 
School  Iliad,  Books  I-V,  Seymour,  Ginn  &  Co.;  School  Odyssey  (eight 
books),  Perrin  &  Seymour,  Ginn  &  Co.;  Greek  Composition,  Pearson,  A.  B. 
Co;  Greek  Composition,  Collar  &  Daniell,  Ginn  &  Co  ;  Greek  Grammar, 
Hadley  &  Allen,  A.  B.  Co.;  Greek  Grammar,  Goodwin,  Ginn  &  Co.; 
Beginner's  Greek  Book,  Frisbie,  Hinds  &  Noble;  Anabasis,  Kelsey  &  Zenos, 
Allvn  &  Bacon;  Iliad,  Keep,  Allyn  &  Bacon;  Greek  Composition,  Jones,  S. 
F.  &  Co. 

HISTORY  , 

History  of  Rome — Liddell — A.  B.  Co.;  Smaller  History  of  Rome — 
Smith  (revised  by  Greenidge) — A.  B.  Co.;  Outlines  of  Roman  History — 
Morey — A.  B.  Co.;  Rome:  Its  Rise  and  Fall — Myers— Ginn  &  Co.;  History 
of  the  Roman  People — Allen — Ginn  &  Co.;  History  of  Rome — Shuckburg — 
Macmillan;  History  of  Rome — Botsford — Macmillan;  History  of  Greece — 
Botsford — Macmillan;  History  of  Greece — Myers — Ginn  &  Co.;  Smaller  His- 
tory of  Greece — Smith(revised  by  Brownson) — Harpers  Eastern  Nations  and 
Greece — Myers — Ginn  &  Co. ;  Ancient  History — Myers — Ginn  &  Co. ;  Out- 
lines of  General  History — Colby — A.  B.  &  Co.;  European  History — Adams 
— Macmillan;  Mediaeval  and  Modern  History — Adams — Macmillan;  Intro- 
duction to  Middle  Ages — Emerton — Ginn  &  Co. ;  Mediaeval  and  Modern  His- 
tory— Myers— Ginn  &  Co. ;  History  of  England — Coman  &  Kendall — Mac- 
millan; A  Short  History  of  England — Coman  &  Kendall — Macmillan;  His- 
tory of  England — Lamed — Houghton  &  Mifflin;  English  History — Mont- 
gomery— Ginn  &  Co.;  English  History — Guest  &  Underwood — Macmillan; 
Manual  of  English  History — Lancaster — A.  B.  Co.;  History  of  England  for 
Beginners — Buckley — Macmillan;  French  History — Montgomery — Ginn  & 
Co.;  United  States  History — State  Series;  United  States  History — Epoch 
Series — Longman;  History  of  the  United  States — Fiske — Houghton  & 
Mifflin;  Students'  History  of  the  United  States — Channing — Macmillan; 
History  of  the  American  Nation — McLaughlin  —  Appleton;  Students' 
American  History — Montgomery — Ginn  &  Co. ;  American  Commonwealth 
— Bryce — Macmillan;  Civil  Government — State  Series;  American  Govern- 
ment— Hinsdale — Werner  Co. ,  or  Ainsworth  &  Co.;  Outlines  of  Civics — 
Clark — Macmillan;  Our  Government — Macy — Ginn  &  Co.;  The  American 
Citizen — Dole — Heath  &  Co.;  Civil  Government — Fiske — Houghton  & 
Mifflin. 
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ECONOMICS 

Economics  and  Industrial  History— Thurston — S  F.  &  Co. ;  Elements  of 
Political  Economy — Laughlin — A.  B.  Co.;  Introduction  to  the  Study  of 
Economics — Bullock — Sil.,  Bur.  &  Co. 

PHYSICS 

Elements  of  Physics  (revised),  Gige,  Ginn  &  Co.;  Principles  of  Physics, 
Gage,  Ginn  &  Co.;  Principles  of  Physics,  Gilley,  Allyn  &  Bacon;  Experi- 
mental Physics,  Stone,  Ginn  &  Co.;  Elements  of  Physics,  Henderson  & 
Woodhull,  Ginn  &  Co.;  Outlines  of  Physics,  Nichols,  Macmillan;  Physics, 
Avery,  Sheldon  &  Co.;  Physical  Laboratory  Manual,  Chute,  Heath  &  Co.; 
Elements  of  Physics,  Carhart  and  Chute,  Allyn  &  Bacon;  Physics,  Hall  & 
Bergen,  Holt  &  Co  ;  A  Text-Book  of  Pnysics,  Wentworth  &  Hill,  Ginn  & 
Co.;  A  Manual  of  Experimental  Physics,  Nichols,  Smith  &  Ttirton,  Ginn  & 
Co.;  An  Klementan  Physics,  Th.ving,  Sanborn  &  Co  ;  Elements  of  Physics, 
Rowland  &  Ames,  A  B.  C<>. ;  Brief  Course  in  Physics,  Hoadley,  A  B.  Co.; 
Students'  Minual  of  Physics,  Cooley,  A.  B.  Co.;  Physical  Experiments, 
Gage,  Ginn  &  Co  ;  Elemen's  of  Physics,  Meads,  Sil.,  Bur.  &  Co.;  Elements 
of  Physics,  Crew,  Macmillan;  Elementary  Physics,  Stewart,  Macmillan; 
First  Principles  of  Natural  Philosophy,  Dolbear,  Ginn  &  Co.;  Phvsics  by 
Experiment,  Shaw,  May,  Mer.  &  Co. ;  A  Thousand  Problems  in  Pnvsics, 
Snyder  &  Palmer,  Ginn  &  Co.;  Physical  Experiments,  Woodhull  &  Van 
Arsdali-,  Appleton. 

(The  above  list  includes  both  laboratory  manuals  and  text-books.  The  laboratory  manuals  are 
adapted  for  use  with  test-books,  but  are  not  themselves  satisfactory  text-books.) 

CHEMISTRY 

Elementary  Chemistry,  Arey,  Macmillan;  Elements  of  Chemistry,  Will- 
iams, Ginn  &  Co.;  Elementary  Course  in  Chemistry,  Remsen,  Holt  &  Co  ; 
Laboratory  Manual  <>f  Inorganic  Chemistry,  Williams,  Ginn  &  Co.;  Manual 
of  Chemistry,  Storer  &  Lindsa/,  A.  B  Co  ;  Laboratory  Stud'es  in  Elemen- 
tary Chemistry,  Coolev,  A  B.  Co.;  Qualitative  Analysis  for  Secondary 
Schools,  Irish,  A.  B  Co.;  Elements  ot  Experimental  Chemistry,  Ekeley, 
A  B.  Co.;  Elements  of  Chemistry,  Meads,  Sil  ,  Bur.  &  Co.;  Laboratory 
Manual  in  Chemistry,  Remsen,  Heath  &  Co.;  Experimental  Chemistry, 
Newell,  Heath  &  Co  ;  A  Laboratory  Manual  of  Chemistry,  Chicago  High 
School  Teachers,  H-ath  &  Co.;  Laboratorv  Manual  and  Principles  of  Chem- 
istry, Richardson,  Macmillan;  Incganic  Chemistry  for  Beginners,  Roscoe  & 
Lunt,  Macmillan;  Lessons  in  E'ementary  Chemistry,  Roscoe,  Macmillan. 
Elements  of  Chemistry,  Shepard,  Heath  &  Co. 

PHYSIOLOGY 

Physiology,  Foster  &  Shore,  Macmillan;  Phvsiology,  Colton,  Heath  & 
Co.;  Physiology,  Walker,  Allyn  &  Bacon;  Human  Body,  Martin,  Holt  & 
Co.;  High  School  Physiology,  Hewes,  A.  B.  Co.;  Applied  Physiology  (Ad- 
vanced Grade),  Overton.  A  B  Co  ;  Physiology  for  High  Schools,  Macy- 
Morris,  A.  B.  Co. ;  A  Practical  Physiology,  Blaisdell,  Ginn  &  Co. 

PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY 

First  Book  of  Physical  Geographv,  Tarr,  Macmillan;  Physical  Geogra- 
phy, Tarr,  Macmillan;  Physical  Geography,  Davis,  Ginn  &  Co.;  Physical 
Geography,  Hinman,  A    B   Co.;  Physical  Geography,  Dryer,  A.  B.  Co. 

ZOOLOGY 

Practical  Zoology,  Colton,  Heath  &  Co.;  Lessons  in  Zoology,  Needham, 
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A.  B.  Co.;  Z  ology,  Holder,  Appleton;  Comparative  Zoology,  Kingsley, 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.;  Animal  Life,  Jordan  &  Kellogg,  Appleton;  Ele- 
mentary Practical  Binlogv  (Animals  and  Plants),  Dodge,  Harpers;  School 
Zoology,  Burnett,  A.  B.  Co  ;  Comparative  Zuology,  Orton,  Harpers;  Studies 
of  Animal  Life,  Walter,  Whitnev  &  Lucas,  Heath  &  Co.;  A  Laboratory 
Manual  in  Elementary  Biology,  Bo\  er,  Heath  &  Co  ;  Lessons  in  Elemen- 
tary Biology,  Parker,  Macmillan;  Text-Book  of  Zoology  for  High  Schools, 
Parker  &  Haswell,  Macmillan. 

GEOLOGY 

Compend  of  Geology,  Le  Conte,  A  B  Co.;  The  Geological  Story,  Dana, 
A.  B.  Co.;  Tne  Earth  and  its  Story,  Heilprin,  Sil.,  Bur.  &  Co.;  Fi^t  Book 
in  Geology,  Shaler,  Heath  &  Co.;  Elementary  Geology,  Tarr,  Macmillan. 

BOTANY 

Introduction  to  Botany,  Spalding.  Heath  &  Co.;  Elements  of  Botany 
(Pacific  Coast  edition),  Bergen,  Ginn  &  Co. ;  Foundations  of  Botany,  Bergen, 
Ginn  &  C  >. ;  Maiual  of  Laboratory  Practice,  Setchell,  Macmillan;  Western 
Botany,  Gray  &  Coulter,  A.  B  Co.;  Studies  of  Plant  L'fe,  Pepoon,  Mitchell 
&  Maxwell,  Heath  &  Co  ;  California  Flora  and  West  Coast  Botany,  Rattan, 
Whitaker  &  Ray;  Text-Bjok  of  Bjtany,  Bailey,  Macmillan;  Outlines  of 
Botany,  Leavitt,  A.  B.  Co. 

GEOMETRY 

Plane  and  Solid  Geometry,  Wentworth,  Ginn  &  Co.;  Plane  and  Solid 
Geometry,  Milne,  A.  B  Co  ;  New  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry,  Beman  & 
Smith,  Ginn  &  Co.;  Geometry,  Edwards,  Macmillan;  Plane  and  Solid  Ge- 
ometry, Pnilips  &  Fisher,  Harpers;  Plane  Geometry,  Crockett,  A  B  Co.; 
Solid  Geometry,  Beman  &  Smith,  Ginn  &  Co  ;  Elementary  Geometry,  Hill, 
Ginu  &  Co  ;  Plane  Geomcry,  Pettee.  Sil  ,  Bur.  &  Co. ;  Geometr)  ,>  'uiltz  & 
Severn >ak,  Micmillan;  Concrete  Geometry,  Horubrook,  A.  B  Co.;  Euclid, 
Hall  &  Stevens,  Macmillan;  Essentials  of  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry,  Wells, 
Heath  &  Co  ;  Plane  and  S  >lid  Gometry,  Bowser,  Heath  &  Co.;  Plane 
Geometry,  Hopkins,  Heath  &  Co  ;  Geometry  for  High  School  Use,  Holgate, 
Macmillan. 

TRIGONOMETRY 

Trigonometry  for  B'ginners,  Locke-Miller,  Macmillan;  New  Plane  Trigo- 
nometry, Wentworth,  Ginn  &  Co. ;  Trigonometry,  Bowser,  Heath  &  Co.; 
Trigonometry,  Crockett,  A.  B  Co.;  Plane  Trigonometry,  Lyman  &  Goddard, 
Allyn  &  Bicon;  Trigonometry  with  Tables,  Philips  &  S.rong,  A.  B.  Co.; 
Complete  Trigonometry,  WelK  Heath  &  Co.;  Treatise  on  Trigonome  ry, 
Oliver,  Waite  &  Jones;  New  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry,  Wells, 
Heath  &  Co. 

ARITHMETIC 

Higher  Arithmetic,  Walsh,  Heath  &  Co.;  Commercial  Arithmetic, 
Thompson,  Maynard  &  Merrill;  Arithmetical  Problems,  Nichols;  Advanced 
Arithmetic,  Wentwortn,  Ginn  &  Co.;  Higher  Arithmetic,  Beman  &  Smith, 
Gnu  &  Co. ;  The  New  Complete  Arithmetic,  Sensenig  &  Anderson,  Sil., 
Bur.  &Co. ;  Commercial  Arithmetic,  Packard;  Practical  Tests  in  Commercial 
and  Higher  Arithmetic,  Thur-ton,  Sil.,  Bur.  &  Co.;  Academic  Arithmetic, 
Wells,  Heath  &  Co  ;  Algebraic  Arithmetic,  Coleman,  Macmillan;  Commer- 
cial Arithmetic,  Ellis. 

ALGEBRA 

First  Steps  in  Algebra,  Wentworth,  Ginn  &  Co.;  New  Higher  Algebra, 
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Wells,  Heath  &  Co.;  Elementary  Algebra,  Smith-Stringham,  Macmillan; 
Essentials  of  Algebra,  Wells,  Heath  &  Co.;  Elements  of  Algebra,  Beman  & 
Smith;New  School  Algebra,  Wentwortb,  Ginn  &Co.;  Rudiments  of  Algebra, 
Fisher  &  Sch watt,  Macmillan;  Academic  Algebra,  Milne,  A.  B.  Co.;  Ele- 
ments of  Algebra,  Hall  &  Knight,  Macmillan  (New  American  edition.); 
Elements  of  Algebra,  Taylor,  Allyn  &  Bacon;  Academic  Algebra,  Bowser, 
Heath  &  Co. 

COMMERCIAL 

New  Introductory  Bookkeeping,  Williams  &  Rogers,  A.  B.  Co.;  New 
High  School  Bookkeeping,  Bryant  &  Stratton,  A.  B.  Co. ;  Ellis's  System  of 
Bookkeeping  (Intermediate  or  Advanced  Course),  Ellis  Pub.  Co.;  Budget 
System  of  Bookkeeping,  Sadler- Rowe  Co  ;  Beu  Pitman  System  of  Shorthand; 
New  High  School  Phonography,  Barnes;  Practical  Shorthand,  Gallagher- 
Marsh;  The  Gregg  System  of  Phonography,  Gregg  Pub.  Co.;  Commercial, 
Vessault;  Business  Law,  White,  Sil.,  Bur.  &  Co  ;  New  Commercial  Law, 
Fitch,  Williams  &  Rogers;  Outlines  of  Commercial  Law,  Parkinson,  Parkin- 
son (Stockton);  Commercial  Law,  Richardson,  Sadler- Rowe  Co.;  Commercial 
Geography,  Tilden,  Shewell  &  Co.;  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Commerce, 
Clow,  Sil.,  Bur  &  Co. ;  Commercial  and  Industrial  Geography,  Macfarlane, 
Sadler  Rowe  Co.;  Complete  Remington  Typewriter  Instructor,  Batnes; 
Fuller's  Touch  Writer,  Phonographic  Inst. 


Supplementary  List  Adopted  January  17,  1902 

ENGLISH 

Grammar,  Whitney  &  Lockwood,  Ginn  &  Co.;  Principles  of  English 
Grammar,  Carpenter,  Macmillan;  Grammar,  Baskervill  &  Sewell,  A.  B.  Co.; 
Principles  of  Grammar,  Davenport  &  Emerson,  Macmillan;  English  Gram- 
mar, State  Series;  English  Grammar,  Gowdy,  Allyn  &  Bacon;  An  English 
Grammar,  J.  M.  Milne,  S.  B.  &  Co.;  The  Mother  Tongue,  Kittredge  & 
Arnold,  Ginn  &  Co.;  An  English  Grammar,  Meikfejohn,  Heath  &  Co.; 
The  English  Language  and  its  Grammar,  Mead,  S.  B.  &  Co.;  A  Modern 
English  Grammar,  H.  G.  Buehler,  Newson  &  Co.;  Essentials  of  English 
Grammar,  Whitney,  Harpers;  The  Essentials  of  the  English  Sentence,  Mac- 
Ewan,  Heath  &  Co.;  Elementary  English  Composition,  Scott  &  Denny, 
Allyn  &  Bacon;  The  Expository  Paragraph  and  Sentence,  Baldwin,  Long- 
mans; First  Book  in  Writing  English,  Lewis,  Macmillan;  Studies  in  Eng- 
lish Composition,  Keeler  and  Davis,  Allyn  &  Bacon;  Inductive  Lessons  in 
Rhetoric,  Lewis,  Heath  &  Co.;  A  Second  Manual  of  Composition,  Lewis, 
Macmillan;  A  First  Manual  of  Composition,  Lewis,  Macmillan;  Rhetoric, 
Webster,  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. ;  Composition-Rhetoric,  Scott  and  Denny, 
Allyn  &  Bacon;  Rhetoric,  Kellogg,  Maynard,  Merrill  &  Co. ;  Elements  of 
Rhetoric  (First  High  School  Course),  Carpenter,  Macmillan;  Rhetoric  and 
Composition,  Mead,  Leach,  Shewell  &  Co.;  Elements  of  Rhetoric  (Second 
High  School  Course),  Carpenter,  Macmillan;  Writing  in  English,  Maxwell, 
Smith;  Elements  of  Rhetoric,  Genung,  Ginn  &  Co.;  Outlines  of  Rhetoric, 
Genung,  Ginn  &  Co. ;  Higher  Lessons  in  English,  Reed  and  Kellogg,  May- 
nard, Merrill  &  Co.;  Rhetoric,  Waddy,  A.  B.  Co.;  Freshman  English  and 
Theme  Correcting  in  Harvard  College,  Copeland  and  Rideout,  S.  B.  &  Co.; 
English  Composition,  Chittenden,  S.  F.  &Co.;  English  Composition,  New- 
comer, Ginn  &  Co.;  Introduction  to  Rhetoric,  Cairns,  Ginn  &  Co.;  A  Mod- 
ern Composition  and  Rhetoric,  Smith  and  Thomas,  Sanborn  &  Co.;  Com- 
position and  Rhetoric  for  Schools,  Herriok  and  Damon,  S.  F.  Co.;  The 
Foundations  of  Rhetoric,   Hill,  Harpers;  Writing   English,   Maxwell  and 
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Smith,  A.  B.  Co.;  New  Practical  Rhetoric,  Quackenbos,  A.  B.  Co.;  Com- 
position and  Rhetoric,  Williams,  Heath  &  Co.;  The  Principles  of.  Composi- 
tion, Pearson,  Heath  &  Co.;  Composition  and  Rhetoric,  Lockwood  and 
Emerson,  Ginn  &  Co.;  Classic  Myths,  Gayley,  Ginn  &  Co.;  From  Chaucer 
to  Tennyson,  Beers,  Macmillan;  From  Milton  to  Tennyson,  Syle,  Macmil- 
lan;  Four  English  Poems,  Syle,  A.  B.  Co.;  Standard  English  Poems,  Pan- 
coast,  Henry  Holt  &  Co.;  The  Famous  Allegories,  Baldwin,  S.  B.  &  Co.; 
The  Book  of  Elegies,  Baldwin,  S.  B.  &  Co.;  Choice  English  Lyrics,  Bald- 
win, S.  B.  &  Co.;  Sis  Centuries  of  English  Poetry,  Baldwin,  S.  B.  &  Co.; 
Orations  and  Arguments,  Bradley,  Allyn  &  Bacon. 

GERMAN 

Lehrbuch  der  Deutsehen  Sprache,  Spanhoofd,  Heath  &  Co.;  German 
Grammar,  Edgren  and  Possler,  A.  B.  Co.;  German  Grammar  for  Colleges 
and  High  Schools,  Hewett,  Macmillan;  Shorter  Eysenbach,  Collar,  Ginn  & 
Co. ;  Brief  German  Grammar,  Whitney,  Holt  &  Co. ;  German  Grammar, 
Sheldon,  Heath  &  Co.;  Elements  of  German,  Bierwirth,  Holt  &  Co.;  Ger- 
man Grammar,  Joyness-Meissner,  Heath  &  Co. ;  German  Grammar,  Thomas, 
Holt  &  Co.;  A  German  Method  for  Beginners,  Lange,  Allyn  &  Bacon, 
Deutsches  Sprache  und  Lesebuch  (Books  I  and  II),  Bernhardt,  A.  B.  Co.; 
German  Lessons,  Harris,  Heath  &  Co.;  German  Composition,  Harris, 
Heath  &  Co.;  German  Composition,  Bernhardt,  Ginn  &  Co.;  German  Com- 
position, von  Jagemann,  Holt  &  Co.;  German  Composition,  Poll,  Holt  & 
Co.;  German  Exercises  (Books  I  and  II),  Stein,  Ginn  &  Co.;  Materials  for 
German  Conversation,  Vos,  Holt  &  Co.;  German  Reader,  Hewett,  Macmil- 
lan; German  Reader,  Brandt,  Allyn  &  Bacon;  German  Reader,  Huss, 
Heath  &  Co.;  Elementary  German  Reader,  Super,  Ginn  &  Co.;  German 
Reader,  Thomas  and  Hervey,  Holt  &  Co.;  German  Reader  with  Exercises, 
Joynes,  Heath  &  Co.;  Easy  German  Selections  for  Sight  Translation,  Deer- 
ing,  Heath  &  Co.:  German  Copy  Book  No.  5,  A.  E.  Wilds  Co. 

FRENCH 
Grammar,  Fraser  and  Squair, Heath  &  Co.; Elementary  French  Grammar, 
Fraser  and  Squair,  Heath  &  Co.;  Elementary  French  Grammar,  Keetel, 
Maynard,  Merrill  &  Co.;  French  Grammar,  Worman,  A.  B.  Co.;  Essentials 
of  French  Grammar,  Grandgent,  Heath  &  Co.;  Complete  French  Course, 
Chardenal,  Allyn  &  Bacon;  French  Composition,  Francois,  A.  B.  Co.; 
Grammar,  Edgren,  Heath  &  Co. ;  Introduction  to  French  Language,  Van 
Dsell,  Ginn  &  Co.;  Foundations  of  French,  Aldrich  and  Foster,  Ginn  & 
Co.;  Introductions  to  French  Authors,  Van  Dsell,  Ginn  &  Co.;  The  Ele- 
ments of  French,  Beziat  de  Bordes,  S.  F.  &  Co.;  Elements  of  Spoken 
French,  Kuhn,  A.  B.  Co.;  First  French  Book,  Worman,  A.  B.  Co.;  A 
Brief  French  Course,  Muzzarelli,  A.  B.  Co.;  French  Syntax  and  Composi- 
tion, Bouvet,  Heath  &  Co-;  A  Three  Year  Preparatory  Course  in  French, 
Kroeh,  MaemLllan. 

SPANISH 
First  and  Second  Spanish  Books,  Worman,  A.  B.  Co.;  Practical  Span- 
ish Method,  Yharra,  Heath  &  Co.;  Combined  Spanish  Method,  De  Tornos, 
Appleton;  Elementary  Spanish  Text-Book,  Ramsey,  Henry  Holt  &  Co. ; 
Elementary  Spanish  Reader,  Ramsey,  H.  Holt  &  Co.;  Spanish  Reader, 
Matzke,  Heath  &  Co.;  Spanish  Composition,  Ford,  Heath  &  Co.;  Exercises 
in  Spanish  Composition,  Ramsey  and  Lewis,  H.  Holt  &  Co.;  Spanish  Gram- 
mar, Monsanto  &  Languellier,  A.  B.  Co.;  An  Elementary  Spanish  Reader, 
Loiseaux,  S.  B.  &  Co.;  A  Practical  Course  with  the  Spanish  Language, 
Monsanto  and  Languellier,  A.  B.  Co.;  Spanish  Grammar,  Garner,  A.  B. 
Co.;  Spanish  Grammar,  Del  Mar,  Longmans;  Spanish  Grammar,  Edgren, 
D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 
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State  Board  of  Education 

The  State  Board  of  Education  held  a  meeting  on  Wednesday,  July  2, 
1902.  The  following  members  were  present:  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler, 
Frederic  L.  Burk,  Morris  Elmer  Dailey,  C.  C.  Van  Liew,  Dr.  F.  B.  Dress- 
lar,  and  Thomas  J.  Kirk. 

The  committee  on  the  accrediting  of  normal  schools  recommended  that 
the  following  institutions  be  accepted  as  of  equal  rank  with  the  California 
State  Normal  Schools:  Chicago  Normal  School,  Southern  Illinois  State 
Normal,  Plattsville  State  Normal  School  (Wisconsin),  Milwaukee  State 
Normal  School,  and  Toronto  Normal  School,  Canada. 

The  following  applications  for  designation  were  denied  for  the  reason 
that  the  institutions  were  not  considered  equal  in  rank  to  the  California 
State  Normal  Schools:  Westchester  State  Normal,  Mansfield  State  Normal, 
Pennsylvania;  Castleton  State  Normal,  Johnson  State  Normal,  Vermont; 
Adrian  College,  Michigan;  National  Normal  University,  Ohio;  Chattanooga 
Normal  University,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.;  Wyoming  State  Normal,  Wyom- 
ing, and  Normal  School  of  New  Mexico. 

The  following  report  from  the  accrediting  committee  was  submitted  and 
adopted : 

"To  the  State  Board  of  Education:  the  undersigned  Committee  on  Ac- 
crediting Kindergarten  Training-schools  desire  to  submit  the  following 
report : 

It  appears  that  the  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, W.  D.  Kingsbury,  has  been  issuing  kindergarten  primary  certificates 
to  kindergartens,  ignoring  the  requirements  of  this  board  that  such  certifi- 
cates should  be  granted  only  upon  the  special  recommendation  of  each  ap- 
plicant from  the  accredited  kindergarten  training-school  of  which  she  is  a 
graduate.  Upon  learning  of  these  facts,  the  chairman  of  this  committee 
wrote  to  Mr.  Kingsbury  for  a  statement  of  his  position,  which  was  had  un- 
der date  of  April  11th.  After  citing  Subdivision  C  of  Subdivision  1,  Sec- 
tion 1775,  of  the  Political  Code,  relative  to  the  issuance  of  kindergarten 
primary  certificates,  he  claims  that  our  special  regulation,  requiring  the 
aforesaid  recommendation,  is  nowhere  covered  by  the  law,  and  that  the 
State  Board  of  Education  has  exceeded  its  authority  in  demanding  it.  It 
appears,  furthermore,  that  he  has  acted  upon  the  advice  of  his  attorney. 

"Inasmuch  as  your  committee  believes  that  it  is  inadvisable  that  kinder- 
garten primary  certificates  be  granted  promiscuously  to  all  graduates  what- 
soever of  some  of  these  kindergarten  training-schools  already  accredited, 
and  as  there  seems  to  be  ground  for  reasonable  debate  of  the  point  at  issue, 
your  committee  recommends,  (first)  that  no  further  kindergarten  training-- 
schools be  accredited;  (second)  that  the  past  action  of  accrediting  training 
schools  be  repealed,  and  all  further  action  in  the  matter  be  suspended  until 
such  time  as  the  Attorney-General  shall  have  passed  upon  the  legal  aspects 
of  the  matter,  and  given  a  basis  for  an  efficient  regulation." 


Diplomas  Granted 

The  following  diplomas  were  granted: 

Documents  to  accompany  State  University  diplomas  — Maxwell  Adams,  Butte;  Thirmuthis  Amy 
Brookman,  Los  Angeles;  James  Philip  Davis,  San  Benito;  Noel  H.  Garrison,  San  Benito;  Eva  Miller 
Tohnston.  Los  Angeles;  Beatrice  Reynolds,  Los  Angeles;  Arthur  G.  Van  Gorder,  Los  Angeles. 

High  school  life  diplomas  — Eugene  S.  Carniglia,  San  Francisco;  Mary  Dickson,  Alameda;  Sara 
t,.  Dole,  Los  Angeles;  Mary  G.  Edwards,  Los  Angeles;  Lulu  Heacock,  Alameda;  Agnes  Emmons  Howe, 
Santa  Clara;  William  Morris  Hyman,  Yolo;  Augusta  G.  Kelley,  San  Francisco;  Alice  Marchebout,  San 
Francisco;  Ruth  Merrill,  Santa  Cruz;  R.  H.  Mitchell,  Shasta;  F.  L.  Osenburg,  Riverside;  Joseph  Warren 
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D.  Pattern,  Mendocino;  Mary  Peter,  Los  Angeles;  Anthony  Rose,  Alameda;  Frances  Shallenberger,  Santa 
Clara;  Hattie  Josephine  shute.  Alameda;  T.  D.  M.  Slaven,  San  Benito;  Francis  A.  Swanger,  Yolo;  Frank 
E.Tuek,  Yolo;  J.  F.  Utter,  Fresno;  Arthur  G.  Van  Gorder,  Los  Angeles;  Frank  B.  Wootten,  San  Joaquin; 
Clement  C.  Young,  San  F-ancisco. 

Special  life  diplomas — Eugene  S.  Carniglia.San  Francisco, mechanical  drawing  and  iron  work;  Frank 
A.  Gardner,  Sau  Francisco,  architectural  drawing  aud  woodwork;  Franz  M.  Goldstein,  San  Francisco, 
ree-haud  drawing;  Caroline  E.  Harris,  Los  Angtles,  sloyd;  Florence  A.  Stevenson,  Los  Angeles,  domes- 
tic science;  Frank  L.  Thompson,  Ventura,  shorthand,  typewriting,  bookkeepiug;  Marea  Van  Vleck,  San 
Francisco,  free  hand  drawing,  wood  carving,  and  clay  modeling. 

Documents  to  accompany  normal  school  diplomas  —  Mary  C.  Hartley,  Los  Angeles;  Martha 
Albright,  Sau  Jose;  James  H.  Birch,  Chicu;  Harriet  M.  Bland,  Los  Angeles;  Clara  E.  Boutell,  Los  An- 
geles: Cornelia  E.  Lorbeer  Bnwen,  Los  Angeles;  Mary  Manzanita  Bowers,  ban  Juse;  Ann  Maude  Brad- 
ey,  San  Jose;  Sam  W.  Browu,  Chico;  Ellen  Rose  Cannon,  Los  Ange  es;  Jessie  Cuthbertson.  S*n  Jose; 
Reunah  A.Damron.Los  Angtles;  Theresa  B.  Van  Dompselaar,  Los  Angeles;  Kate  E.Doyle,  San  Jose;  A. 
Maud  Drexler,  San  Jose;  Olive  L.  Eusign,  Los  Angeles;  Alice  M.  Frazier,  Los  Angeles;  Ethrl  M.  Free- 
man, San  Jose;  Margaret  Gaud.  Los  Angeles;  Daisy  B.  Graham,  Los  Angeles;  Kate  A.  Hall,  Los  Angeles; 
Caroline  E.  Harris.  Los  Angeles;  Agnes  G.  Hawley,  Los  Angeles;  Laura  E.  Hogan,  San  Jose;  E.  A.  Hol- 
land, San  Jose;  Nora  Holleran,  Los  Angeles;  Philena  A.  Howe,  San  J  se;  Eva  Miller  Johnston,  Los  An- 
geles; Maude  M.  Johnston,  Chico;  Edna  L.  Lauer,  San  Jose;  Jean  R.  Lee,  Sau  Jose;  Mrs.  Kate  McCor- 
mack,  Sau  Jose;  Katherine  McKenzie,  San  Jose;  Kathleen  Mcl-hail,  Los  Angeles;  Maude  Miller,  San 
Jose;  Lola  S.  Mitchell,  San  Jose;  Richard  P.Mitchell,  Los  Angeles;  Mary  F.  Moak,  Chico;  George  P. 
Morse,  Chico;  Margaret  E  Oman,  Los  Angeles;  Kate  Cull  Orr,  Sau  Jose;  E.  Alice  Phillips,  Sau  Jose; 
Katherine  Margaret  Reddy,  Lus  Angeles;  Wanda  Rcichling,  Chico-  Idylwylde  M.  Reynolds.  San  Jose; 
Florence  A.  Ritchie,  Los  Angeles;  Edith  L.  Russ,  San  Jose;  Mary  A.  Sauford,  Los  Angeles;  Grace  Schorr, 
Chico;  Jessie  G.  Sobey,  Sau  Jose;  Cora  S  Sprague,  Chico;  MaudelE.  Watrous.San  Fraucisco;  Edith  May 
Wilber,  Los  Angeles;  Edward  T.  Williamson,  Chico. 

Grammar  school  life  diplomas— Clara  L-  Ahbott,  Los  Angeles;  Sophie  Athearn,  San  Francisco; 
Robert  A.  Badger,  Lake;  Marion  S.  Baker,  San  Diego;  Alice  A.  Breese,  S<-n  Francisco;  Edna  Cadwalla- 
der,  S.in  Fraucisco;  Lulu  Chaney.Sau  Benito;  E  yzabeth  Louise  Clarke,  Orange;  Gertiude  J.  Cohen,  San 
Francisco;  Lena  C.  Cole,  Sau  Francisco;  Harriet  H.  Conkhng.  Los  Angeles;  W  F.  Conover,  S.*n  Diego; 
Loretta  V.  Conway,  San  Francisco;  Elizabeth  Culbertsou,  San  Diego;  Gertrude  Cummins,  Sau  Diego; 
Josephiue  M.  Dryden,  Los  Angeles;  Margaret  L.  Dunn,  San  Francisco;  Pauline  Dworzazek,  San  Fran- 
cisco; Ada  A.  Elder,  Orange;  Anna  M.  Ellsworth, Los  Avgeles;  Carrie  A.  Estey.  San  Diego;  JE>a  E.Evaus, 
San  Diego;  Dora  A.  Fallon,  Sau  Fraucisco;  Mrs.  Emily  J.  Farrier,  Lake;  Minerva  Ferguson,  Lake; 
Robert  L-  Fraisher,  Orange;  Anne  Louise  Goodin,  Los  Angeles;  Janet  Gregg,  Lake;  Mary  Hall,  Orauge; 
Veronica  Harrold,  Sau  Francisco;  Diantha  M.  Kayues.  Los  Angeles;  Cora  R.  Herrick,  Sau  Francisco; 
Magdalen  Helzer,  San  Francisco;  Hattie  Hiuds,  Lake;  Lucile  B.  Hornbeck,  Los  A<  geles;  Estelle 
Houghton,  San  Fraucisco;  Emma  G.  Howard,  Sau  Francisco;  Grace  Jarvis,  San  Benito;  Beatrice  Jodon, 
Orange;  Lulu  Lewis,  Sau  Benito;  Mrs.  Anna  A.  Lyon,  Lake;  Laura  Blake  MacDermott,  San  Francisco; 
Jennie  A.  Maxwell,  Los  Angeles  Maggie  E-  McAuliffe,  San  Benito;  Ella  Monroe.  San  Benito;  Lulu  V. 
Morgan,  San  Fraucisco;  Susie  S  Morrison,  San  Fraucisco;  Alice  LilHe  Mullin,  San  Francisco;  Emma 
S.  Murdoch,  i.os  Angeles;  Elizabeth  B.  Murray,  Sau  Francisco;  Lucinda  P.  Nelson,  Orange;  F.  Lathey 
Norton,  Los  Angeles;  Mina  Norton,  Los  Angeles;  Leonora  O'Brien  San  Frandisco, Josephine  A.  O'Neil, 
San  Francisco;  Mabel  C.  Perkins,  San  Francisco;  Alice  H  Phillips,  Los  Angeles;  Mary  Powell  San 
Diego;Mrs.  O.B.Reibeustein,San  Joaquin;  Lalia  S.Richards.San  Fiancisco;Etta  Schaubel.San  Francisco; 
Matitde  Shields,  Los  Ang  les;  Renjamiu  Franklin  Simcoe,  San  Francisco;  May  Soule,  Sau  Francisco; 
Mis.  Clara  F.  Staike,  San  Francisco;  Rosella  Stoermer,  Los  Angeles;  Mrs.  Maijorie  Stuart,  San  Fran- 
cisco; Emile  V.  Sutton,  Los  Angeles;  Mary  D.  Tanforau;  Sau  Francisco;  Nettie  Theisen,  Sau  Fraucisco; 
Agues  W.  Thompson,  Sau  Francisco;  Mrs.  M.  L.  Tindall,  Lake;  Lily  A.  Toomy,  San  Francisco;  W.  W. 
Tritt,  Los  Angeles;  S.  Laura  Tyerman,  Orange;  Ella  Wood,  Sau  Ditgo;  B   F.  Young,  San  Diego. 

Duplicate  grammar  school  diplo  ua — Abbie  A.  Squier,  Placer,  original  granted  February  12, 1898. 

Grammar  school  life  diplomas  —  Mae  Helena  Abbott,  Los  Angeles;  Laura  S.  Adams,  Los  Angeles; 
Mary  Abercrombie  Adams,  Los  Angeles;  Maude  E.  Aiuslie,  Mendocino;  Anna  P.  Alexander,  Santa  Clara; 
Maria  W.Allen,  Nevada;  Gertrude  Altringer,  Placer;  Caroline  Breg  Amos,  Los  Angeles;  Anna  E.  Ames- 
bury,  Sonoma;  F.  Fern  Audrews,  Sacramento;  Anna  Ashdowu,  Sau  Bernardino;  Ruth  B.  Atherton,  Los 
Angeles;  Helen  Bain,  Marin;  Ada  Banker,  Mendocino;  Fannie  Henderson  Beck,  Alameda;  Mrs.  Grace 
Bennett,  S*nta  Clara;  Christine  M.  Benson,  Los  Angeles;  James  Howard  Birch,  Glenn;  Theodora  Birds- 
eye,  San  Diego;  Margaret  R.  Blythe,  Alameda;  J.  Todd  Bonner,  Modoc;  Clara  Ellen  Boutell,  Los  Ange- 
les; Nellie  Gray  Borden,  Madera;  Celine  Borde,  San  Luis  Obispo;  Mary  T.  Brady,  Tuo  umne;  Mrs  Irene 
F.  Bardford.  Mendocino;  Vitalene  V.  Brunscomb,  Mendocino;  Mrs.  Myrtle  May  Breen,  Los  Angeles; 
Nettie  A.  Brenzier,  Los  Angeles;  M.J.  Brock,  Nevada;  Jessie  L-  Todd  Browne,  Ventura;  W.  S.  Bower, 
Contra  Costa;  Jessie  Brunson,  Los  Angeles;  Clara  B.  Burrows,  Siskiyou;  Elizabeth  May  Burgess,  Sacra- 
mento; Olive  E.  Busch,  Mendocino;  Al  ce  C.  Byrne,  Butte;  Esther  Elizabeth  Cable,  Butte;  Blanche  Car- 
penter, Alameda;  Lottie  Chase,  Sau  Benito;  Anna  M.  Clark,  Santa  Clara;  Mattie  Clark,  Los  Angeles; 
Catherine  Agnes  Coady,  Placer;  William  W.  Coates,  Los  Angeles;  Ottilia  Ash  Conran,  s-acramento;  Edith 
A.  Cook,  Napa;  Belle  Cooper,  Los  Angeles;  Helen  Corell,  Los  Angeles;  H.  H.  Couchman,  Los  Angeles; 
Mrs.  Mary  A.  Cowan,  Placer;  Beulah  B.  Coward,  Los  Angeles;  Nettie  L.  Craighau,  Mariposa;  Rachel 
Ward  Cummings,  Madera;  Grace  Cunningham,  Mendocino;  Corinne  R.  Davis,  Los  Angeles;  Mrs.  Ella  C. 
Dawson,  Santa  Clara;  Mary  Deacon,  Los  Angeles;  Nora  L.  Desmond,  Los  Angeles;  Mrs.  Alma  Dixon, 
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Yuba;  Frances  M.  Donovan,  Santa  Clara;  Jennie  Donahue.  Los  Angeles;  Cassie  A.  Dowling,  Siskiyou; 
Bessie  M.  York  Drake,  Alameda;  Isabelle  Dunnagan.  Solano;  Cornelia  Duren,  Los  Angeles;  Edith  Eas- 
ton,  Riverside;  C.  Belle  Ebe,  San  Joaquin;  Mary  M,  Edwards,  Los  Angeles;  Minnie  Bell  Edwards,  San 
Mateo;  Frances  L.  Ellerhorst,  Contra  Costa;  Clara  T.  Elliot,  Alameda;  Charles  J.  Eubanks,  Madera; 
Genevieve  Fahey,  Tuolumne;  Sarah  F.  Fealy,  Napa;  Elizabeth  Maud  Field,  Los  Angeles;  Eugenia 
Filcher,  Yuba;  Eunice  May  Finch,  Los  Angeles;  Marion  E.  Fischer,  Santa  Cruz;  Dora  Abrams  Fisher, 
Sacramento;  Elizabeth  A.  Fleming,  Placer;  Helena  A. Flanagan, Mendocino;  Chester  D. Flowers,  Mendo- 
cino, Nellie  Forrest,  Modoc:  May  L.  Foster,  Los  Angeles;  Anna  M.  Furlong,  Santa  Cruz;  Mrs.  Nettie  S. 
Gaines,  Placer;  A.  Lee  Gibson,  Mendocino;  Mary  E.  Gibbons,  Tuolumne;  Kathryn  C.  Gilbreath,  San 
Bernardino;  Haidee  E.  Glasscock,  Ventura;  Ida  D.  Glasscock,  Ventura;  Lela  L.  Glasscock,  Ventura; 
Florence  R.  Glennan,  San  Mateo;  Gertrude  Goyne,  Nevada;  Arthur  E.  Grant,  Madera;  Thomas  F.  Grif- 
fin, Stanislaus;  Maud  Grindley.  Alameda;  Hattie  B.  Guard,  Los  Angeles;  Alberta  Gude,  Los  Angeles; 
Vena  Haines,  Yolo,-  Rosa  Hall,  Mendocino;  Ina  B.  Hamlin,  Butte,-  Mrs.  M.  Alice  Hanson,  Los  Angeles; 
Sherman  E.  Harley,  Contra  Costa;  Caroliue  E  Harris,  Los  Angeles;  May  Hamilton  Harris.  Los  Angeles; 
Alice  L.  Harriugton,  Tuolumne;  Agnes, E.  Hargrave, Mendocino;  Cornelia  Havens,  Sacramento;  Thomas 
S.Hays,  Shasta;  Mary  Hendricks,  Sau  Benito;  Louisa  G.  Heuuessy,  Nevada;  Elizabeth  V.  Herron, 
Napa;  Agnes  M.  Henshilwood,  San  Diego;  Mabel  E.  Hey  wood.  Sinta  Clara;  Lottie  E  Hiett,  Mendocino; 
Gertrude  G.  Higgius,  Nevada;  Bertha  Hoen,  Sonoma;  Grace  E.  Holsclaw,  Santa  Clara;  Sarah  Josephine 
Holyer,  Santa  Cruz;  Julia  Hook,  Nevada;  W.  J.  Hornby,  Los  Angeles;  Clarence  Edgar  Horstnau,  Tulare; 
Mary  Annette  Howard,  Colusa;  Mary  F.  Howell,  Merced;  Anna  L.  Hoyle,  Merced;  Benjamin  F.  Huds- 
path,  Placer;  Frauces  D.  Hughes,  San  Mateo;  Frank  Hulbert,  Yolo,-  Margaret  Sackett  Imrie,  Napa; 
Rose  S.  Ismert,  Ventura,  M.  Armeda  Kaiser,  Siskiyou,  Mary  G.  Keeffe,  Tuolumne;  Mrs.  Lulu  N.  Keeler, 
Solano,  Annie  Bennett  Keiller,  San  DiegO;  Mark  Keppel,  Los  Angeles;  Hlla  McCabe  King,  Contra 
Costa;  Ida  Kirk,  Sau  Benito,  Ida  May  Klockeubaum,  San  Bernardino,  Anita  M.  Kunze.San  Joaquin, 
Aga  D.  Lander,  Contra  Costa,  Lillian  E.  Laugbeiu,  Los  Angeles,  Margaret  Laughlin,  Merced,  Wilis. 
Lavy,  Nevada,  Edith  Blake  Leach,  Santa  Clara,  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Lenahan,  Solano,  Josephine  Litzaw,  San 
Bernardino,  Guy  C.  Livingston.  Sau  Luis  Obispo,  David  Lockton,  Madera;  Mamie  L.  Lowe,  Mendocino; 
Christine  A.  McAuslan,  Sutter;  Kate  McAuslin,  Sutter,  Maggie  R.  McCarty,  Nevada;  Martha  Caruthers 
McClure,  Los  Angeles;  Cora  F.  McDonald,  Kings;  Mrs.  M.  E  McFarland,  Los  Angeles,  Lucy  Brooke 
McGauu,  Sacramento,  Fannie  F.  McKeehan,  Rivers  de,  Mrs.  James  McLeod,  Santa  Cruz,  Margaret  E. 
McWilliams,  Yolo,  Nellie  V.  Mackey,  Sacramento,  William  J.  Magan,  Riverside,  Jennie  Malaley,  Yuba, 
Anne  C.  Mahan,  Siskiyou,  Irvin  D.  Marliu,  Alameda;  D.  E.  Martin,  Sonoma;  Howard  S.  Mathewsou, 
Siskiyou;  Maud  May,  Tuolumne;  Kate  Meamber,  Siskiyou ;  Emma  J.  Merrill,  Solano;  Mabel 
Merrill,  Santa  Cruz;  Grace  M.  Mishler,  Los  Angeles;  Clara  L.  Cleveland  Moore,  Nevada;  W.  S. 
Moore,  Contra  Costa;  Mrs.  Elizabeth  B.  Morris,  Merced;  Elizabeth  S.  Montgomery,  Placer; 
Kittie  Murphy,  Sacramento;  Mrs.  Jennie  E.  Nesbitt,  Solano;  Mrs.  Alice  E.Newton, San  Benito; 
Mabel  A.  Nikirk,  Santa  Clara;  Mattie  Niles,  Sacramento;  Mrs.  Nellie  Null,  Modoc;  Minerva 
Armanita  Nyrrjan,  San  Benito;  Agnes  C.  O'Connell,  Nevada;  Sara  E.  Odbert,  Modoc;  Lillian 
Ogden,  Merced;  Katherine  Onyon,  Santa  Clara;  Marie  E.  Orr,  Mendocino;  Derona  O'Rourke, 
Mendocino;  Eva  J,-  Owens,  Mendocino;  Carrie  Parish,  Alameda;  Sarah  M.  Patton,  Yolo;  S. 
Lulu  Peaterson,  Contra  Costa;  Mary  Hanson  Pleasants,  Yolo;  Mrs.  Mollie  F.  Pellascio,  Marin; 
Margaret  Pope,  Modoc;  Charles  A.  Post,  Los  Angeles;  Mrs.  Nellie  I.  Potter,  Los  Angeles; 
Grace  Purdy,  Santa  Cruz;  M.  Eva  Quick,  Los  Angeles;  Effie  Marshall  Rawson,  Colusa;  Bessie 
Franklin  Reaves,  Los  Angeles;  Ida  M.  Reagan,  Butte;  Caroline  E  Reed,  Alameda;  Amelia  L- 
Rcitz,  Tuolumne;  George  H.  Rhodes,  Mendocino;  Mildred  Lee  Richmond,  Kings;  Elizabeth 
Dihel  Roach,  Mendocino;  Ida  R.  Robinson,  Los  Angeles;  Janet  W  Roberts,  Stanislaus;  Eleanor 
J.  Rogers,  Los  Angeles;  Lillian  Rogers,  Sonoma;  Minnie  E.  Rohrback,  Santa  Clara;  W.  D. 
Rutherford,  Butte;  Samuel  H  Sackett,  Napa;  Mattie  A.  Scott,  San  Luis  Obispo;  Edna  L.  Scott, 
Santa  Cruz;  Tillie  G.Scott,  Sacramento;  Belle  Bennett  Sharpe,  Los  Angeles;  Mary  E.  Shaw, 
Glenn;  Rachel  Shaw,  Tuolumne;  Lillian  E-  Shirley,  Inyo;  Frederick  Willcox  Shoemaker,  Los 
Angeies;  Joseph  D.Silvia,  Sonoma;  Mrs.  Alice  Skillin.  Butte;  Ada  Evelyn  Skofstad,  Los 
Angeles;  Stephen  W.  Smith,  Sutter;  Bettie  E.  Smith,  Los  Angeles;  Frank  W-  Smith,  Los 
Angeles;  Lewis  Albert  Smith,  Placer;  Eva  W.  Spargus,  Modoc;  May  Stansbury,  Los  Angeles; 
Clara  C.  Steinmetz,  Santa  Cruz;  Emma  M.  Stephens,  Santa  Clara;  Jennie  G.  Stratton,  Napa; 
Minnie  A.  Stoddard,  Mendocino;  Elizabeth  T.  Sullivan,  Los  Angeles;  Nellie  D.  L-  Swan, 
Alameda;  Mrs.  Mary  Russell  Sweet,  Nevada;  Augustus  Symons.  Tuolumne;  Belle  Temby, 
Nevada;  Blanche  Thatcher,  Mendocino;  George  B,  Townes,  Stanislaus,  Alice  May  Trask,  Contra  Costa, 
Frances  Traugh,  Modoc,  Kate  M.  Trembath,  Contra  Costa;  Sue  Brown  Truman,  Santa  Clara,  Ida  M. 
Tully, Madera,  Frank  Elwiu  Turner,  Merced,  Mrs.  Kittie  H.  Tuohy,  Tulare;  Jane  S  Turner,  Alameda, 
Manley  M.  Turner,  Butte,  Anna  E.  McDonald  Uren,  Sacramento,  Flora  Van  Allen,  Mendocino;  Ruth 
E.  Van  Bruut,  Alameda;  Miss  Honor  Van  Dyke,  Mendocino;  Sarah  Van  Larue,  Alameda;  Marguerite 
Vineyard,  Yuba;  Ettie  Vineyard,  Modoc;  Lulu  B.  Villinger,  San  Joaquin;  Cora  Clark  Wadsworth, 
Nevada;  Cora  B.  Wallace,  Riverside,  Duanah  Wallis,  Colusa,  Susie  A.  Wardlow,  Napa,  Mrs.  Ida  Waters, 
Madera,  Nella  A.  West,  Los  Angeles,  Martha  M.  Wheeler.  Stanislaus,  Maggie  L.  Whelan,  Alameda, 
Florence  Wilcox,  SacrameHto,  Gertrude  V.  Williams,  Alameda,  Mary  Whiting,  San  Joaquin,  Ada  M. 
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■White,  Santa  Cruz;  Miranda  Williamson,  Los  Angeles;  Bessie  M.  Wilson,  Ventura  ;  William  A.  Wilson, 
Siskiyou;  Winifred  E.  Wilson,  Santa  Ciuz;  Anna  E.  Wilson,  Alameda;  Gertrude  E.  White,  Yolo;  J>an- 
■nette  Whiting:,  San  Joaquin,  Mrs  S.  F,  Wood,  ban  Diego,  May  E.  Wright,  Los  Ang-eles,  Olive  B.  Wright, 
Napa,  Mrs.  Lillie  F.  York,  San  Luis  Obispo,  Augusta  L.  ZVbel,  Alameda,  Arthur  James  Zumwalt,  Glenn. 

SPECIAL  CREDENTIALS 

The  board  spent  most  of  the  afternoon  in  the  consideration  of  applications  for  High 
■School  credentials.  This  document  is  granted  to  persons  whose  experience  and  training 
fit  them  to  teach  in  high  schools,  though  they  may  not  be  graduates  of  any  of  the  ac- 
credited universities.     The  following  received  credentials: 

Special  credentials— Elmer  K.  Brownell,  N.  B.  Coy,  KfHe  Lenionds,  G.  W.  Miles,  G.  B.  Miller,  W.  R. 
Murphy,  Pearl  L  Small,  F.  A.  Wagener,  Grace  E.  Shoe,  F.  A.  Swanger,  A.  N.  "Wheelock,  O.  Abbott, 
G.  K.  Kleeberger,  Mary  S.  S.  Cummings,  J.  E.  Morgan,  W.  L.  Foss,  J.  P.  Ashley,  C.  T.  Wright,  S.  B. 
Randall,  Elizabeth  Warien,  C.  W.  Beers,  Elizabeth  Bills,  H.  E.  Lee,  E.  A.  Farrington,  Mary  E-  Thomas, 
A.  L.  Hamilton,  and  Marian  Pr>ne. 

Those  applicants  residing  outside  of  the  State  to  whom  this  special  credential  has 
been  granted  will  not  receive  the  same  until  they  become  residents  of  the  State  of 
California. 

The  following  resolutions  were  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  in  granting  the  university  document,  as  provided  for  in  subdivision 
5  of  section  1775  of  the  Political  Code,  the  applicant  for  such  document  will  be  required 
to  present  for  the  same  the  recommendation  of  a  county  or  city  and  county  board  of  edu- 
cation, and  said  recommendation  must  be  accompanied  by  an  affidavit  setting  forth  the 
name  of  the  institution,  the  date  of  graduation,  and  the  places  and  dates  of  teaching 
experience. 

Mesohed,  That  in  order  to  have  time  for  due  and  full  consideration  of  the  merits  of 
every  application  for  a  life  diploma,  a  special  high  school  credential,  or  any  other  teach- 
ers' document,  which  the  State  Board  of  Education  is  authorized  to  grant,  all  applicants 
are  required  from  this  time  forth  to  file  with  the  secretary  of  the  board  their  credentials 
and  recommendations  at  least  fifteen  days  prior  to  the  date  fixed  or  called  for  a  meeting 
of  this  board. 


STATE  SCHOOL  CENSUS 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  school  census  of  the  various  counties  as  reported  by  the 
County  Superintendents  for  the  year  closing  June  30,  1902,  with  a  comparison  of  the 
■census  of  1901: 


Alameda  

Alpine 

Amador 

Butte  

Calaveras 

Colusa   

Contra  Costa  . 

Del  Norte 

El  Dorado 

Fresno  

G-lenn 

Humboldt 

Inyo 

Kern 

Kings 

Lake  

Lassen 

Los  Angeles  ... 

Madera 

Marin 

Marip»sa 

Mendocino 

Merced 

Modoe 

Mono 

Monteres    

Napa 

Nevada 

Orange 


O  CO 

As  Compared  with 

w    O 

the  Census  of  1901 

Gain 

Loss 

34,415 

1,002 

81 

4 

2,718 

42 

4,407 

32 

2,927 

76 

1,950 

32 

4,565 

212 

644 

22 

1,935 

86 

10,157 

432 

1,258 

11 

7,328 

145 

945 

53 

3,922 

129 

2,697 

44 

1,556 

53 

1,064 

22 

45,167 

4,896 

1,487 

45 

3,557 

232 

1,136 

30 

5,243 

186 

2,401 

8 

1,505 

23 

421 

3 

5,367 

149 

3,584 

41 

3,871 

117 

6,251 

177 

COUNTIES 


Placer 

Plumas 

Riverside 

Sacramento 

San  Benito 

San  Bernardino  ■  ■  ■ 

San  Diego ■ 

San  Francisco 

San  Joaqnin 

San  Luis  Obispo.. 

San  Mateo 

Santa  Barbara 

Santa  Clara 

Santa  Cruz 

Shasta 

Sierra  

Siskiyou  

Solano 

Sonoma 

Stanislaus 

Sutter 

Tehama 

Trinity 

Tulare 

Tuolumne 

Ventura 

Yolo 

Yuba 


391 
964 

.280 
,711 
,753 
.123 
,937 
,391 
.500 

474 

454 

709 

550 

626 

486 

761 

782 

232 

18.8 

344 

294 

803 

756 

749 
,530 
,345  i 
,119 
,098 


As  Compared  with 
the  Census  of  1901 


283 
364 

856 
125 
218 
71 
310 
184 


128 
24 


141 
122 
205 
16 
10 


25 
13 


61 
30 


164 
44 


Total - 373,999  6,854  5,800 

Actual  gain 1,054 

THOMAS  J.  KIEE,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 


PUBLISHERS'  NOTICE. 


THE  WESTERN  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION  succeeds 
to  the  subscription  lists,  advertising  partonage.  and  good 
will  of  the  Golden  Era,  established  in  San  Francisco  in 
1852. 

Subscription,  fl  50  a  year.    Single  copies.  15  cents. 

Remit  by  check,  Postoffice  order.  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  or 
by  stamps. 

Advertisements — Advertisements  of  an  unobjectiona- 
ble nature  will  be  inserted  at  the  rate  of  $3.00  a  month  per 
inch, 

MSS. — Articles  on  methods,  trials  of  new  'heo'ies,  actual 
experiences,  and  school  news,  reports  of  teachers'  meet- 
ings, etc..  urgently  sollci  ed. 

Address  all  communications  to  The  Western  Journal 
of  Education,  723  Market  Street,  San  Francis-  o. 

HARR  WAGNER,  Editor. 

THE  WHITAKER  &  RAY  COMPANY.  PUBLISHERS. 
Enlered   at  the  San   Francisco   Post-office  as  second-class 
matter. 


The  Official  Organ  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  of  the  State  of  California. 


The  August  number  of  the  Journal  will  be  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
school  trustees.     Send  in  your  items  and  contributions. 

*** 
The  Board  of  Education  of  New  York  City  paid  the  teachers  their  salaries 
for  the  two  months'  summer  vacation  in  advance. 

Dr.  J.  P.  McCaskey,  the  veteran  editor  of  the  Pennsylvania  school  jour- 
nal, has  written  a  beautiful  patriotic  song  entitled  "The  Flag  of  the  Free." 


The  N.  E.  A.  is  in  session  at  this  time  in  Minneapolis.  It  is  an  impor- 
tant meeting.  There  will  be  a  review  of  the  work  accomplished  in  a  later 
issue  of  the  Journal. 

*  * 

The  summer  session  of  the  University  of  California  is  big  with  impor- 
tance. Over  one-tenth  of  the  entire  teaching  force  of  the  state  is  in  attend- 
ance. These  teachers  coming  in  personal  contact  with  such  schoolmasters  as 
Superintendent  Soldan,  Prof.  H.  Morse  Stephens,  Prof.  Josiah  Royce,  and 
others,  will  be  benefited. 

*** 

The  hand  of  the  machine  is  evident  in  some  of  the  recent  changes  in  our 
public  schools.  Public  sentiment  is  against  any  kind  of  politics  in  our 
public  schools.  It  will  be  a  long  time  before  expert  service  will  be  the  only 
test  of  tenure  of  position,  but  the  time  is  coming.  The  approach  is 
gradual,  but  public  sentiment  is  behind  it. 

* 

*  * 

We  have  before  us  a  list  of  the  supplemental  books  adopted  by  the  State 
of  Utah.  It  is  plethoric.  It  is  more.  The  swing  of  the  pendulum  will 
soon  be  away  from  the  gorging  of  children  with  the  appetizing  but  charlotte 
russe  intellectual  food  of  the  modern  supplementary  reader.  The  child  will 
be  stronger  intellectually  if  given  only  the  Bible,  Shakespeare,  and 
Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress. 

*  * 

The  Penman's  Art  Journal  for  June  is  devoted  to  the  consideration  of 
penmanship  in  the  public  schools  of  the  United  States.  The  comment  on 
the  work  in  San  Francisco  is  as  follows:  "Work  in  copybooks  most  excel- 
lent; the  general  appearance  of  the  writing  would  be  improved  by  using  a 
coarser  pen.  The  writing  thruout  so  nearly  resembles  the  original  copies- 
that  only  praise  can  be  given  for  its  fidelity  to  a  standard." 
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i  WESTERN  SCHOOL  NEWS  * 

MEETINGS 


National  Educational  Association,  July  7 — Ji, 
1902;  Minneapolis. 

California  Teachers'  Association,  Los  Ange- 
les, California;  A.  E.  Shumate,  President;  week 
of  December  29. 

The  National  Summer  School  of  Music  under 
the  direction  of  Miss  Ada  Fleming,  Frederick 
E.  Chapman  of  Boston, Mrs.  Sweezy  of  Berkeley. 


The  Summer  School  of  Drawing,  under  the 
direction  of  D.  R  Augsburg,  will  be  held 
June  30  to  July  12;  No.  2014  Van  Ness  Avenue. 

Northern  California  Teachers'  Association, 
Redding,  November  20,  21,  22;  E.  I.  Miller,  Pres- 
ident. 

The  Summer  Session  of  the  University  of 
California,  June  26  to  August  6. 


NOTES 


Nevada  City  has  organized  a  high  school. 

Richmond  has  voted  $20,000  for  a  new  school 
btilding. 

Citninarron,  New  Mexico,  is  advertising  for 
teachers  in  the  public  schools. 

E.  D.  Eessler  has  been  elected  principal  of 
the  State  Normal  School  ao  Monmouth,  Oregon. 

The  board  of  education  of  Santa  Barbara  has 
established  a  commercial  course  in  the  high 
school. 

Out  of  nineteen  applicants  for  certificates  in 
Shasta  County  only  one  candidate  was  success- 
ful at  the  recent  examination. 

Lewis  B.  Avery  has  been  re-elected  principal 
of  the  Redlands  High  School,  and  given  an  in- 
crease in  salary  of  $200  per  year. 

J.  B.  McChesney,  formerly  of  the  Oakland 
High  School,  has  been  appointed  to  a  position 
in  the  U.  S.  Custom  House,  San  Francisco. 

F.  W.  Conover,  formerly  principal  of  the  B 
Street  School,  San  Diego,  is  writing  a  series 
of  readers  for  the  firm    of  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co. 

C.  M.  Hitter,  ex-president  of  the  Chico  State 
Normal  School,  graduated  with  high  honors  from 
Stanford  University  with  the  class  of  1902,  and 
has  been  elected  principal  of  the  Stockton  High 
School. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  of  June  28th  says : 
"O.  M.  Robbins,  secretary  of  local  board  of 
education,  is  addressing  a  letter  to  all  school 
boards     of    southern   California    with    a   view 


to  arranging  a  convention  of  educators  in  gen- 
eral in  September  or  October.  One  of  the  im- 
portant questions  to  come  before  the  convention 
is  school  curriculum  of  studies  and  the  correla- 
lation  of  grammar  grade  and  high  school 
studies,  as  well  as  relation  of  the  high  school  to 
the  university. 

The  Normal  Club,  at  the  San  Jose  Normal 
School,  under  the  leadership  of  H.  Meade 
Bland,  has  just  completed  a  most  successful 
year. 


at    the    State    Normal 
year  was  in  many  re- 


The    commencement 
School  at  San  Jose   this 

speets  a  notable  one.  Prof.  Josiah  Royee  was 
the  principal  speaker.  The  students,  however, 
were  well  organized  and  made  every  feature  of 
unusual  excellence. 

The  State  Normal  School  at  San  Jose  and  the 
University  of  California  have  eclipsed  all 
records  in  the  dropping  from  the  lists  of  students 
those  whose  scholarship  or  ability  to  study  was 
not  up  to  the  standard. 

Lena  K.  Nangle  of  Tehama  County  has  been 
re -nominated  for  county  superintendent  of 
schools.  Superintendent  Nangle  has  made  a 
most  excellent  record  and  deserves  a  second 
term. 

Elmer  E.  Brown,  Ph.D.,  professor  of  educa- 
tion in  the  University  of  California,  has  re- 
ceived a  high  honor  in  being  made  a  member  of 
the  executive  committee  of  the  recently  organ- 
ized society  composed  of  professors  of  educa- 
tion in  the  leading  American  universities.  The 
other  members  of  the  committee  are  Professor 
John  Dewey  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  Pro- 
fessor H.  V.  O'Shea  of  Wisconsin,  Dean  J.  R. 
Russell  of  Columbia,  and  Professor  Hanus  of 
Harvard.—  S.  F.  Call. 
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NOTES 

J.  B.  Grinstead,  formerly  of  the  Dixon  High 
School,  has  been  elected  principal  of  the  Vaca- 
ville  Grammar  School. 

Principal  Petray,  formerly  of  the  Livermore 
schools,  has  been  elected  principal  of  the  Hay- 
wards  schools. 

A.  Harvey  Collins  of  Pasadena  has  been 
elected  principal  of  the  Redlands  school  to  suc- 
ceed P.  A.  Wagner. 

Superintendent  James  A.  Foshay  of  Los  An- 
geles is  one  of  the  prominent  speakers  on  the 
N.  E.  A.  program  at  Minneapolis. 

E.  E.  Knepper  of  Lewiston,  Idaho,  has  been 
elected  to  the  chair  of  Latin  and  German  in  the 
Mount  Tamalpais  Military  Academy,  San  Rafael. 

Mr.  E.  Macmahon,  who  has  been  attending 
the  University  of  California  the  past  year,  has 
been  elected  a  principal  in  the  Seattle  schools. 

H.  0.  Palen,  the  energetic  and  popular  repre- 
sentative of  Milton  Bradley  &  Co.,  will  be  one 
of  the  few  representatives  of  the  Pacific  coast 
at  the  N.  E.  A. 

Henry  E.  Miller,  who  entered  the  State  Nor- 
mal School  at  San  Jose  on  a  mandate  from  the 
Supreme  Court,  has  a  second  time  been  refused 
graduation  by  a  vote  of  the  faculty  of  the  school. 

At  a  recent  session  of  the  board  of  super- 
visors John  H.  Willms  and  Thomas  Downey 
were  appointed  members  of  the  board  of  educa- 
tion to  succeed  George  E.  Townes  and  A.  M. 
Williams,  whose  term  will  expire  on  the  first  of 
July. — Modesto  News. 

Mrs.  Wilson,  ex-superintendent  of  Colusa 
County,  was  graduated  from  the  San  Jose  State 
Normal  School  at  the  recent  commencement.  It 
is  greatly  to  the  credit  of  this  brave  little  woman, 
who  after  years  of  service  to  the  public  schools, 
and  to  her  family  of  children,  should  round  out 
her  educational  career  by  graduating  from  the 
State  Normal  and  now  ready  to  take  up  active 
work  again.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  place  com- 
mensurate with  her  ability  will  be  open  for  her. 

President  C.  C.  Van  Liew,in  his  report  to  the 
trustees  of  the  State  Normal  at  Chico,  reports 
three  hundred  and  sixty-nine  students,  of  which 
sixty-seven  are  boys.  He  speaks  of  the  excel- 
lent business  management  of  the  "Associated 
Students,"  asks  for  liberal  support  of  the  new 
high  school  at  Chico,  compliments  the  faculty 
for  excellent  work,  and  requests  that  a  com- 
mittee be  appointed  to  secure  an  appropriation 
for  building  improvements. 


We  are  right  in  line  h  you 


Parties  of  any  size  fitted  out  complete — reliably — 
promptly.    The  dependable  kind  of  EATABLES. 

PROPER  COOKING  CAMP   UTENSILS 
Stoves — Lanterns — Rope — Bedding — Clothing — all  for 
OUT-OF-DOOR-LIFE.     Don't  be  miserable  doing 
without  our  first  class  goods  and  service. 
The  "  Know- 
how"  Outfit- 
ters— near  the 
ferry.  25  Depts. 


SMITHS'  CASH  STORE 

25  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 


JUNE 

JULY 

AUGUST 


Salesmen  wanted    for    Educational 
atid 

Medical  Specialties,  Physicians' 
Supplies,  etc. 

Western  Publishing  House,  Chicago, 

///. 


SCHOOL  FOR  CURE  OF 

STdflflERINQ         (BDUCATIOKAI,) 

Guaranteed   cure  with    full   course.     No    failures.     1538 
Market  Street,  San  Francisco.       HOME  CURE    SEN! 


Heald's  Business  College 

24    POST    ST.,        -        SAN  FRANCISCO 

Is  a  national,  international,  metropolitan  and 
cosmopolitan  institution.  Nearly  1,000  pupils 
enrolled  last  year.  There  were  represented  in 
the  student  body  last  year  53  coun'ies  of  Cali- 
fornia, 17  States  and  Territories,  and  7  foreign 
countries.  18  000  graduates  now  successfully 
applying  their  knowledge.  Nearly  300graduates 
placed  in  positions  last  year.  28  teachers.  65 
typewriting  machines  in  the  typing  depart- 
ment. 

Open  the  entire  year,  day  and  evening. 

Individual  instruction. 

Write  for  80=page  illustrated  cat- 
alogue. 
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Music   and   Physical   Culture   for 
Schools  and    Institutes 

I  will  be  in  California  with  headquarters  at 
San  Francisco  during  the  season  of  1902-3,  and 
will  be  pleased  to  accept  engagements  for  insti- 
tute and  school  work  in  music  and  physical 
culture.  I  have  had  successful  experience  in 
several  states.  During  the  past  three  years  I 
have  been  instructor  in  twenty-three  institutes 
in  Washington.  As  teacher,  composer  and 
writer  of  music  for  public  schools,  I  feel  fully 
capable  of  giving  satisfaction  to  superinten- 
dents and  boards  of  trustees  desiring  practical 
work  along  these  important  lines.  References: 
Supt.  Susan  Lord  Currier,  Mt.  Vernon,  Wash. ; 
Supt.  T.  N.  Henry,  Olympia,  Wash. ;  Frank 
J.  Browne,  ex-State  Superintendent  of  Wash., 
San  Francisco;  Harr  Wagner,  editor  of  The 
Western  Journal  of  Education,  San  Fran 
Cisco.  Address  HENRY  H.  JOHNSON,  care 
editor  The  Western  Journal  of  Education, 
723  Market  St. ,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

*  * 

The  board  of  education  of  San  Jose  has  elected 
A.  E.  Shumate,  principal  of  the  high  school  and 
president  of  the  California  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion, city  superintendent  of  schools,  vice  F.  P. 
Russell. 

Supt.  Thos.  J.  Kirk  of  Fresno,  Supt.  A.  C. 
Barker  of  Eureka,  Supt.  J  P.  Greeley  of  Orange, 
Supt.  J.  W.  Linscott  of  Santa  Cruz,  and  F.  M. 
Rutherford  of  Nevada  county  are  mentioned  as 
candidates  for  the  nomination  of  superinten- 
dent of  public  instruction  before  the  next 
republican  state  convention. 

** 

There  is  more  Catarrh  in  this  section  of  the 
country  than  all  other  diseases  put  together,  and 
until  the  last  few  years  was  supposed  to  be  in- 
curable. For  a  great  many  years  doctors  pro- 
nounced it  a  local  disease,  and  prescribed  local 
remedies,  and  by  constantly  failing  to  cure  with 
local  treatment, pronounced  it  incurable.  Science 
has  proven  catarrh  to  be  a  constitutional  disease, 
and  therefore  requires  constitutional  treatment. 
Hall's  Catarrh  Cure,  manufactured  by  F.  J. 
Cheney  &  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio,  is  the  only  consti- 
tutional cure  on  the  market.  It  is  taken  in- 
ternally in  doses  from  ten  drops  to  a  teaspoon- 
ful.  It  acts  directly  on  the  blood  and  mucous 
surfaces  of  .the  system.  They  offer  one  hun- 
dred dollars  for  any  case  it  fails  to  cure.  Send 
for  circulars  and  testimonials.     Address, 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 

Sold  by  Druggists,  75c. 

Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


Pacific  Coast  Bureau  of 
Education  ?(leectoaTse"hers'A9encyon 

Recommends  superior  teachers.  Services  free 
to  school  officers.  Registration  form  mailed  to 
teachers  on  application. 

Anna  McNeill,  Manager 

31  Flood  Building,  San  Francisco. 


TEACHERS  WANTED 

Louis,  Wo.     -26th  year. 


American    Teach- 
ers'   Bureau,    St. 


California  and  the  Missions*  ♦  ♦ 

PREPARED  ESPECIALLY  FOR  SCHOOLS 

MrS-  JaCkSOn'S  papers  on 
"Father  Junipero  and  His  Work,"  and 
"The  Present  Condition  of  the  Mission 
Indians  in  Southern  California,"  were 
first  published  in  1883,  and  afterwards 
reprinted  with  some  European  travel 
sketches  in  1886,  the  volume  bearing  the 
title  of  "Glimpses  of  Three  Coasts  " 
They  contain  much  of  historical  value, 
and  are  so  beautifully  written  as  to  be  of 
the  greatest  interest. 

Henry  Sandham,  who  visited  Cali- 
fornia with  Mrs.  Jackson  when  she  was 
accumulating  material  for  "Ramona, " 
has  illustrated  the  book.  Mrs.  Jackson's 
descriptions  and  the  artist's  illustrations 
now  possess  a  special  interest  from  the 
fact  that  the  restorations  of  late  years 
have  materially  altered  the  Mission  build- 
ing and  other  places  here  pictured  and 
described. 

12mo.     Cloth,  75  cents  net 
Pacific  Coast  Depository 

Cunningham,  Curtiss  &  Welch 

Sa^  Francisco 

When  your  pupils 

Ask  for  Advice 

AS  TO  WHAT  TO  DO  AFTER  FINISHING 
THEIR  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  COURSE,  WHAT  DO 
YOU  SAY?  IF  YOU  ARE  RKALLY  INTER- 
ESTED IN  THEIR  FUTURES,  ADVISE  THEM 
TO  ATTEND  THE 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

Business  College 

YOU  CANNOT  ADVISE  UNDERSTAND1NGLY 
UNLESS  YOU  KNOW  SOMETHING  ABOUT  US. 
We  KNOW  THTS  SCHOOL  IS  THE  BEST,  AND 
WANT  YOU  TO  KNOW  IT.  MAY  WE  NOT 
SEND  YOU  OUR  CATALOGUE?  FREE  ON  AP- 
PLICATION. 

C.  E.  HOWARD,  Manager, 


1236  Market  Street, 


San  Francisco,  Cal 
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NOTES 

D.  E.  Martin  of  Santa  Eosa  has  been  elected 
principal  of  Livermore  schools. 

J.  D.  Sweeney,  who  has  served  so  long  and  so 
faithfully  as  the  principal  of  the  Tehama 
schools,  has  been  elected  principal  of  Bed  Bluff 
schools,  vice  G.  K.  Bingham,  who  goes  to 
Modesto.  Mr.  J.  McCou  has  been  elected  prin- 
cipal of  the  high  school  vice  O.  E.  Graves,  re- 
signed. 

The  Haywards  ''Journal"  speaks  of  the  new 
school  building  at  San  Lorenzo  and  the  corps 
of  teachers  as  follows:  "The  entire  building  is 
a  model  and  an  example  of  modern  advance- 
ment made  in  school  architecture  and  conven- 
ience, that  places  San  Lorenzo  in  the  front  rank 
in  educational  affairs.  The  splendid  record 
made  by  Mr.  H.  L.  Linscott,the  popular  princi- 
cipal,  and  his  efficient  corps  of  teachers,  Miss 
Jennie  Allen,  Miss  Ida  Parker,  Miss  Verona 
Teel,  Miss  Dora  Helms,  is  appreciated  by  the 
trustees  and  all  our  people." 

V     T     *     T 

Literary  Notes 

D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  have  issued  "Complete  Graded  Arith. 
metic,"  hy  Atwood.  There  are  six  books  covering  the 
work  for  each  grade,  from  the  third  to  the  eighth  inclu- 
sive.   The  work  is  well  printed  and  graded. 

"Van  Bergen's  Story  of  China,"  hy  R.  Van  Bergen, 
MA.,  author  of  "The  Story  of  Japan."  Cloth,  12mo, 
224  pages,  with  illustrations.  Price,  60  cents.  American 
Book  Company.  The  "Middle  Kingdom,"  is  becoming 
more  and  more  the  focus  of  the  world's  diplomacy,  and 
such  a  book  as  this  is  most  timely.  Written  by  one  long  a 
resident  of  China,  it  draws  largely  on  personal  observa- 
tion for  its  facts. 

"Animal  Forms,  a  Second  Book  of  Zoology,"  by  David 
Starr  Jordan  and  Harold  Heath,  has  been  issued  by  D. 
Appleton  &  Company.  This  book  is  one  of  the  20th 
century  test-books.  Miss  Wellman  and  J.  C.  Beard  did 
the  principal  work  in  the  very  excellent  drawings  that  ap- 
pear in  the  book.  These  new  science  text-books  written 
by  Dr.  Jordan  mark  an  epoch  in  text-book  authorship. 
Dr.  Jordan  breaks  new  ground,  and  as  soon  as  teachers 
become  acquainted  with  such  books  as  'Animal  Form,'  the 
old-style  zoologies  will  be  laid  on  the  shelf. 

C.  M.  Parker  of  Taylorville,  Illinois,  has  issued  "Long- 
man's Primary  Arithmetic,"  a  manual  for  teachers. 
Price,  75  cents.  This  book  was  written  especially  for 
teachers,  by  Or.  B.  Longan,  former  principal  of  the  noted 
Humboldt  School  of  Kansas  City,  now  assistant  superin- 
tendent of  schools  of  Kansas  City.  It  consists  of  model 
lessons  with  copious  notes   and  suggestions,  making  the 


course  it  presents  complete  and  perfectly  intelligible  and 
simple.  The  bright,  progressive  teacher  will  need  no 
other  help.  The  book  covers  the  first  three  years'  work. 
It  contains  more  than  forty  illustrations.  To  understand 
it  is  to  like  it  and  adopt  it.  Children  taught  bv  this 
method  take  greater  interest  in  their  work,  know  more, 
and  think  better  than  when  taught  by  any  other. 


C.  C    EOYNTON 


CALVIN  ESTERLY 


FISK  TEACHERS'  AGENCIES 

Boynton  and  Esterly,  Managers 

420  Parrott  Building  525  Stimson  Block 

San  Francisco  Los  Angeles 

Inquiry   Invited  from   Teachers,  School    Officers, 
and  Students 

Manual  mid  full  information  free 

OTHER  OFFICES 

Boston.  New  York,    Washington,   Chicago,   Minne- 
apolis, Oskaluosa   Spokane,  Portland,  Denver. 

Over  16,000  positions  filled 


SOHOOLBOOKSoidandN 


lew 


Bought,  Sold  and  Exchanged 

104.106,708 

Mission  Street 

San  Francisco 


Near  Third 


Phone  F0LS0M  2131 

DR.  H.  M.  NUCKOLLS 
DENTIST 


HOURS:  9  to  12  and  1  to  5 
Evenings  and  Sundays 
b$  appointment 


Room  516, 5th  Floor 
Parrott  (Emporium)  Bldg 


JOSEPH  6SLL0TTS 


Bar 


STEEL  PENS. 


MOST   PERFECT   OF  PENS. 

Fcr  School  work  of  all  sorts: 

604  E.  P.,  404,  303,  601  E.  E.,  351, 
and  1047  ( Multiscript). 

f  [  For  the  Modern  Vertical  Writing: 

\    /  1045(Verticular),  1016  ( Vertigraphy 

W     and  1047  (Multiscript),  also  the  latest 

Numbers-1065,  1066,  1067. 
Accelerated  progress  is  a  saving  of  time;  Gillott's 
pens  pay  for  themselves  by  the  time  they  save. 

MOST  DURABLE.        MOST  ECONOMIC. 
'0SEEH  3ILL0TT  &  SONS,  91  Join  Street,  Hew  York 
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BOOK    REVIEWS 

"Songs  of  the  Western  Colleges-"— All  the  world  loves 
the  college  student,  and  under  no  circumstances  is  he  more 
amiable  or  more  provocative  of  contagious  geniality  than 
■when  he  sings  his  college  songs.  The  editors  have  suc- 
ceeded in  giving  western  college  men  a  collection  of  those 
which  they  have  been  in  the  habit  of  singing  both  in  and 
out  of  college — a  collection  which  thru  its  cherished  and 
familiar  melodies  will  link  in  spirit  the  "old  grad"  and 
the  freshman,  tho  they  may  be  half  the  globe  and  a  half 
■century  apart.  Price,  $1.25.  For  sale  at  all  bookstores. 
Hinds  &  Noble's  list  of  college  song  books  now  comprise 
"  Songs  of  All  the  Colleges-"  $1.50;  "Songs  of  the  Western 
Colleges,  $1.25;  "Songs  of  the  Eastern  Colleges,"  $1.25; 
and  "New  Songs  for  College  Glee  Clubs,  50  cents. 

Snyder  and  Thurston's  Universal  System  of  Practical 
Bookkeeping,  by  C.  Snyder,  expert  accountant,  and  princi- 
pal of  the  Chicago  School  of  Bookkeeping;  and  Ernest  L. 
Thurston,  head  of  department  of  bookkeeping  and  busi- 
ness practice,  Washington  (D.C.)  Business  High  School. 
Cloth,  4to.  192  pages.  Price,  $1.25.  American  Book  Com- 
pany. In  this  book  the  theoretical  part  of  this  work  is 
made  as  concise  as  possible,  while  the  practical  part  is 
complete  and  businesslike,  yet  both  interesting  and  in- 
structive to  the  student.  In  short  graded  exercises  and 
detailed  business  series,  the  principles  of  bookkeeping  are 
applied  to  the  recording  of  business  transactions  and  to 
the  ordinary  routine  of  mercantile  affairs.  Full  instruc- 
tions are  given  for  work  in  five  representative  lines,  Whole- 
sale Grocery  and  Produce,  Commission,  Contracting 
Furniture,  and  Banking. 


Telephone    Black  4-791 

McNevin's  Navigation  School 

ESTABLISHED  1875 
No.   5    Market    St.,    and    No.    6   East  St. 

Formerly  at' 404  and  406  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco 

EDMUND    H.    and    ALFRED    D-    NEVIN,    Principals. 
Candidates   carefully  prepared   for  examination  for  U-  S 

License  for   STEAM   and   SAIL 

Use  of  all  Nautical   Instruments   and   New   Appliances 

for  determining'  the    Deviation  of  the  compass 

practically  taught  and  illustrated 

Ship's  Compasses  Adjusted... 

Private  Lessons  if  required       Terms  Reasonable 
Open  daily  from  9.30  a.m.  to  5  p.m.    Evenings,  7  to  9  p.m 
Reference:    The  Western  Journal  of  Education 

WM.  C.  HASSLER,  M.D. 

PHYSICIAN  *  and  *  SURGEON, 

Office.  133  Powell  Street.  Residence. 

Hours:  1  to  3  and  7  to  8  p.  m.    725  I,aguua  dt.nx.  Grove. 
Telephone  Bush  22.  Telephone  Sterner    771. 


YOUR  FIRST  DUTY  TO  YOURSELF  is  to 

keep  your  teeth  in  perfect  order.  To  do  so  you 
should  consult  an  expert  in  that  line,  as  all 
others  will  injure  your  teeth.  Don't  fail  to  visit 
the  ONLY  Expert  Dentist-  Thirty  years  residence  In 
San  Francisco.  Dr.    E.    POMEROY  SHEPARD 

Expert  Dentist,  14  Geary  Street,  Room  1 

[  Please  mention  this  Journal  ] 


SANTA  FE 


Only  line  with  its  own  tracks  from 

San  ♦  Francisco  ♦  to  ♦  Chicago 

Trains  as  follows: 

7:20  A.  M.  DAILY   "8  BAKERSFILE0LcV 

Snipping  at  all  points  in  San  Joaquin  Val.ey 

9:00  A.M.  DAILY 

SAN  FRANCISCO  to  CHICAGO. 
Is  the  CALIFORNIA  LIMITED  carrying  Palace 
Sleeping  cars  and  Dmintr  cars  through,  to 
Chicago  in  75  hours.  Chair  car  runs  to 
Bakersfield  for  accommodation  of  local  first- 
cass  passengers. 

r>     -ii/r     r»ATTV  FRESNO  LOCAL 

4:20  P.  M.  DALLY   TRAm 

Via  Point  Richmond,   San   Pablo,  Pinole, 
Muir,  Antioch,  and  Stockton. 


8:00  P.  M.  DAILY 


OVERLAND 

EXPRESS. 

Through  Pa  ace  and  Tourist  Sleepers  and 
Free  Rec'ioing  Chair  Cars  to  Chicago.  Also 
Palace  Sleeping  Car  which  is  cut  out  at 
Fresno. 

Best  of  service  between  all  points  in  San 
Joaquin  va  ley. 

Personally  conducted  Excursions  through 
to  Chicago.  Boston  and  intermediate  points 
Mondays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays. 

Get  full  information  at  641  Market  street 
and  at 

Ticket  Office  at  Ferry  Depot  Foot  of  Market  Street. 


THE  A.  VANDER  NAILLEN 
School  ol  Practical,  Mining,  Civil,    Mechanical 

Electrical  Engineering,  Metallurgy,  Cyanide  Pro- 
cess, etc.  Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and 
Assaving.    (Incorporated  ) 

113  Fulton  St.,  one  block  West  ot  City  Hall. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  825;  Bullion  and  Chlorination  Assay, 
$25;  Blowpipe  Assay,  810;  Full  Course  of  Assaying,  850. 
Prospector's  Course,  $15.  Established  1864.  Open  all 
year.     t^-Send  for  Catalog. 


laoifio  Teachers'  Agency 


3  filled  the  best  vacancies  in  the 

J^    PACIFIC    NORTHWEST    in    1901.      Operates  in 
Washington,  Oregon,  Idaho,  and  Montana.      Fills 
all  classes  of  vacancies.    For  1902  manual  and  registra- 
tion blank,  address  the  Manager,        B-  W'  BRINTNALL, 
3774  Brooklyn  Avenue,  Seattle.  Wash, 
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Teachers,  Attention! 


LIFE  INSURANCE  has  become  an  important  part  of 
the   economic   system   of  our   country. 

No  Other  Nation  carries  so  much  insurance  per  capita 
as   does   the   American. 

Agents  are   necessary   to   secure   the    business. 

The  Teacher's  Profession  has  probably  furnished  more 
than    half  of   our   successful   agents. 

The     Reason  tne     average     energetic     man     uses 

teaching   only   as   a   stepping-stone. 

To  Succeed  in  Life  Insurance  its  principles  must  be 
understood. 

Any  Teacher  can  obtain  without  cost  an  elementary 
education    in    Life    Insurance    by   addressing   the   undersigned. 

In  so  doing  the  writer  commits  himself  to  nothing, 
except  the  promise  that  he  will  give  the  literature  furnished 
careful  study.  A  long  vacation  is  coming.  You  can  make  it  a 
source  of   profit  rather  than  an  expense. 

If  You   Are    Interested.    send  y°ur  name,  address, 

and    date   of    birth   to 


CLARENCE  M.  SMITH,  General  Agent 
Northwestern  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 


114  Phelan  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 
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NorthernEnPacific=Railway 


the  only  line  direct  to 


Yellowstone  National  Park 


"NATURE'S   WONDERLAND' 


If  you  expect  to  take  a  vacation  this  year, 
make  up  your  mind  at  once,  to  visit 

YELLOWSTONE    PARK 

You1 11  never  regret  it.  Time  required,  from 
San  Francisco,  to  and  through  the  Park,  and 
return,  only  14  days.    Rate  from  Portland  to 

Living si 'on :  fare  and  a  third  for  round  trip. 


GOING  EAST? 

BE  SURE  YOUR 

TICKET 

READS  IN  ONE 

DIRECTION 


The  Northern 
Pacific    Railway 


Through  train  service  daily,  from   Portland  direct  to  the 
Park. 

All  through  tickets  reading  via  Northern  Pacific  Rail- 
way in  either  direction  are  good  for  stop  over  at  the  Park. 

The  "NORTH  COAST  LIMITED"  leaving  Portland, 
Ore.,  and  St.  Paul  daily,  both  east  and  westbound,  is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  finest  trains  in  the  world.  It  is  electric 
lighted  throughout,  carrying  magnificent  observation  cars, 
containing  also  a  library,  barber  shop,  and  bat  -room;  ex= 
quisite  dinning  cars;  Pullman  Palace  and  Tourist  sleeping 
cars,  running  through  without  change.  Two  other  trains 
daily,  also,  in  both  directions  = 


Information  cheerfully  furnished. 


WON DERLAND.  1902.  mailed  for  six  cents  i»  stamps 
T.  K.  STATELER,  General  Agent 

647  Market  Street,  San  Franeisco 
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STORY   OF   CALIFORNIA 

Is  being  told  every  month  with    freshness  and  power  in  the 

§4  «s  ¥T  my  ®  to  m  99 


and  in 

BITS  OF  LITERATURE 
MADE  VIVID  BY  THE  CAMERA 

So  that  Famous  Places,  Natural  Wonders  and  Magnificent  Scenes 

are  reproduced  to  the  eye.         SUNSET"  is  a  magazine,  ably 

edited    and    profusely  illustrated,    and   a   year's  numbers    make  a 
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DR.  W.  A.  HUNT 
Ex-President  of  the  Minnesota  Association  of  School  Boards,  Northfield,  Minn. 


THE  primary  aim  of  the  public  school  system  is  to  train  and  educate 
the  youth  of  the  nation  toward  the  highest  morality  and  the  best 
citizenship.  Education  alone  carries  with  it  no  certain  guarantee 
of  future  asefulness,  but  when  coupled  with  good  morals  and  good 
sense  is  the  most  efficient  agency  the  state  can  use  for  the  promo- 
tion of  the  common  good.  The  accomplishment  of  this  end  by 
these  agencies  not  only  insures  the  future  welfare  of  the  state  by 
an  increase  in  the  intelligent  and  moral  forces,  but  at  the  same  time  tends  to 
reduce  crime  and  all  those  conditions  which  lead  to  deterioration  and  decay. 
So  that  free  education,  described  by  Bishop  Spalding  as  '  'a  people's  deliber- 
ate effort  to  form  a  nobler  race  of  men,"  becomes  largely  a  matter  of  self- 
protection  and  self-preservation  to  the  state,  as  well  as  an  agency  for  the 
general  elevation  of  mankind.  On  these  grounds,  the  state  has  assumed  the 
duty  and  claimed  the  right  to  educate  its  youth,  to  train  them  into  useful 
and  upright  citizens;  and  on  these  grounds  the  great  expense  and  care  which 
the  public  school  system  requires  to  maintain  it  are  fully  justified. 

Authority  to  supervise  and  means  to  provide  for  this  most  important 
undertaking  are  intrusted  by  the  people  to  boards  of  education.  Few  offices 
in  the  gift  of  the  people  carry  with  them  such  responsibilities  or  such  possi- 
bilities for  great  good. 

To  them  are  intrusted  the  duty  of  directing  public  education  along  the  most  approved 
and  progressive  lines,  and,  what  is  of  no  less  moment,  the  performance  of  this  task  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  interests  of  the  public  may  be  judiciously  and  faithfully  observed. 
On  the  one  hand,  these  boards  are  held  to  account  for  the  state  of  public  education  in 
their  respective  localities ;  on  the  other,  they  are  responsible  to  the  people  for  the  wise 
and  efficient  employment  of  vast  sums.  It  is  in  their  power  to  make  or  unmake  the  pub- 
lic school.  They  may  blight  it  by  a  niggardly,  bigoted,  or  unwise  policy,  or  they  may  by 
a  broad  and  liberal  policy  raise  it  to  a  high  degree  of  efficiency  and  place  it  in  a  position 
to  do  incalculable  good. 

It  is  of  prime  importance,  therefore,  to  secure  for  these  positions  only 
capable  and  intelligent  men  and  women,  who  are  willing  at  times,  if  need 

*From  Report,  of  Proceedings  of  N.  E.  A: 
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be,  to  sacrifice  their  own  interests  for  the  advancement  of  such  an  end. 
From  the  best  citizenship  only  of  a  community  should  be  chosen  those  who 
are  to  manage  and  supervise  a  school  system.  Being  responsible  to  the  dis- 
trict for  the  character  of  the  work  done  and  the  results  accomplished  in  the 
school,  as  well  as  for  the  wise  expenditure  of  the  school  fund,  each  member 
of  a  school  board  is  in  duty  bound  to  have  general  oversight  of  everything 
pertaining  to  the  school.  The  responsibility  placed  upon  him  does  not, 
however,  require  that  he  should  be  a  professional  architect  or  builder,  should 
a  new  school  building  be  needed.  But  it  does  expect  in  transferring  this 
work  to  the  practical  builder  the  school  board  member  shall  be  competent  to 
pass  intelligent  judgment  upon  and  procure  for  the  district  healthful  and 
pleasantly  located  grounds,  a  building  adequately  planned  and  adapted  to 
its  particular  needs,  with  equipment  and  furnishings  appropriate  to  those 
needs,  and  with  satisfactory  hygienic  and  sanitary  arrangements.  Nor  does 
the  authority  given  him  by  the  people  contemplate  his  acting  as  engineer  or 
janitor  of  the  building,  but  expects  him  to  transmit  to  competent  and  trust- 
worthy employes  the  care  and  protection  of  the  building  and  school  property. 
Nor,  again,  is  it  expected  that  a  school  director  shall  be  a  professional  edu- 
cator, or  possess  such  a  knowledge  of  educational  subjects  and  methods  as  to 
enable  him  to  conduct  personally  the  school  work  proper;  but  it  is  presumed 
that  he  will  delegate  these  duties  to  those  especially  fitted  and  trained  for 
such  work.  Thus  the  field  of  work  of  the  school  board  is  mainly  one  of 
legislation,  with  a  corps  of  skilled  laborers  to  execute  and  carry  out  the 
general  wishes  and  ideas  of  the  supervising  board.  To  be  able  to  pass  in- 
telligent judgment  on  the  efficiency  of  and  the  results  accomplished  by  the 
various  employes  of  the  board  demands  much  study,  thought,  and  time. 
Especially  does  this  apply  to  the  professional  or  educational  lines  of  work, 
in  which  the  average  school  board  member  is  less  informed. 

The  attitude  of  the  school  board,  when  considered  in  relation  to  the 
teaching  force,  is  of  the  greatest  consequence  to  the  welfare  of  the  school. 
The  superintendent  chosen  to  manage  and  direct  the  local  school  system 
should  be  selected  with  the  greatest  care.  His  duties  and  privileges,  and 
his  relation  to  the  board  and  to  his  fellow- teachers  should  be  clearly  defined 
and  well  understood.  How  much  liberty  he  is  to  enjoy  in  carrying  out  his 
preferred  plans  and  methods  of  developing  and  perfecting  the  school  system 
is  a  matter  for  the  board  to  decide.  Of  late  it  has  been  advocated  by  many 
prominent  educators  that  the  selection  and  dismissal  of  teachers,  the  choice 
of  text-books  and  courses  of  instruction,  and  similar  duties  should  devolve 
entirely  upon  the  superintendent,  the  board  withdrawing  fully  from  any  par- 
ticipation in  these  duties;  that  the  superintendent,  being  wholly  responsible 
to  the  board  for  results,  should  have  the  right  to  surround  himself  with  only 
such  assistants  as  would  in  his  judgment  best  and  most  helpfully  cooperate 
with  him  in  securing  desired  results;  that  he  have  the  power  to  use  such 
means  and  introduce  or  continue  such  methods  as  will  best  tend  to  the  same 
end;  that  perfect  freedom  and  power  to  develop  and  execute  the  school  work 
should  be  fully  transferred  to  him;  that  his  opinion  and  choice  on  all  matters 
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concerning  the  school  work  should  prevail  and  be  final.  The  board  has  the 
legal  right  thus  to  transfer  to  the  superintendent  all  these  particular  duties, 
but  whether  its  relation  to  the  people  and  to  the  taxpayers,  as  well  as  to  the 
child  whose  interests  are  mainly  in  question,  will  warrant  the  shifting  of  re- 
sponsibility so  fully  must  be  decided  by  each  board.  The  conditions  may 
be  so  varied  and  the  points  of  view  so  numerous  that  each  board  is  justified 
by  law  and  reason  in  deciding  for  itself  how  much  liberty  it  shall  give  to  the 
superintendent.  With  a  thoroly  competent  superintendent  a  board  can  safely 
and  for  the  best  interests  of  the  school  give  him  full  power  as  regards  selec- 
tion and  dismissal  of  teachers,  choice  of  text-books,  courses  of  study,  and  all 
other  school  work:  but,  in  giving  him  this  large  liberty,  the  board  should 
always  fix  conditions  under  which  such  authority  is  to  be  exercised,  and 
should  also  retain  the  power  within  itself  to  withdraw  or  modify  the  condi- 
tions at  any  time.  Like  school  boards,  but  perhaps  less  so,  all  superinten- 
dents are  not  "magnificently  capacitated  for  their  high  calling."  Aboard 
should  not  fully  abdicate  its  power  to  a  superintendent  found  deficient  in 
certain  qualifications  and  await  bad  results  or  failure  before  intervening. 
The  general  policy  of  the  board,  based  as  it  is  on  local  needs  and  conditions, 
and  often  limited  by  the  funds  at  its  disposal,  must  at  times  negative  the 
well-meant  and  ambitious  desires  of  the  superintendent,  even  tho  they  may 
be  right  in  general  theory.  So  that,  however  superior  the  qualifications  of 
the  superintendent,  or  however  inferior  those  of  the  board,  it  is  undoubtedly 
best  that  in  every  phase  of  school  board  duty  the  veto  power  should,  whether 
used  or  not,  remain  with  the  board.  This  temoves  the  sting  from  the  "one- 
man  power,"  and  prevents  the  board  being  placed  in  the  position  of  simply 
a  '  'committee  to  register  the  will  of  an  educational  dictator. ' '  It  allows  the 
board,  if  it  wishes,  to  give  without  reserve  into  the  hands  of  its  educational 
expert  the  full  details  of  the  school  work,  or  to  step  in,  should  occasion  de- 
mand, and  curtail  and  modify  the  authority  formerly  delegated;  or  it  allows 
the  board  to  reserve  and  share  with  the  superintendent  some  of  the 
responsibilities. 

As  to  choice  of  teachers,  the  selection  should  devolve  primarily  upon  the 
superintendent.  He  is  best  fitted,  by  training  and  experience,  to  know  the 
qualification  of  the  efficient  and  capable  teacher.  He  is  responsible  to  the 
board  for  the  success  of  the  schools,  and  should  be  allowed  the  right,  so  far 
as  possible,  to  choose  his  subordinates. 

He  has  more  at  stake  than  any  member  of  the  school  board.  To  him  success  is  a 
vital  matter;  it  means  success  or  failure  in  his  life  work,  while  to  the  member  of  the 
board,  however  public-spirited,  the  schools  are  but  an  incidental  interest. 

A  superintendent's  powers  should  at  least  be  coextensive  with  his  respon- 
sibilities. No  board  can  fairly  hold  to  strict  account  for  bad  results  or 
failure  a  superintendent  upon  whom  it  has  thrust  incompetent  and  refractory 
teachers,  or  whom  it  has  denied  sufficient  facilities  to  conduct  the  school 
work  to  his  own  satisfaction.  In  the  first  case,  more  freedom  should  be 
given  the  superintendent  in  choosing  his  assistants,  or  in  that  much  the 
board  should  shoulder  the  responsibility;  in  the  second,  the  blame,  if  any, 
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falls  on  the  board,  or  possibly  upon  the  district,  for  not  providing  funds 
sufficient  to  meet  the  requirements.  Should  the  superintendent  be  plainly 
wrong  or  show  conscious  or  unconscious  favoritism  in  choice  of  a  teacher, 
the  board  can  use  its  ultimate  authority  to  correct  and  overrule  such  recom- 
mendation. To  follow  this  course  and  allow  the  superintendent  to  nominate 
the  teachers  would  benefit  many  a  school. 

As  to  the  text-books  used,  the  superintendent's  choice  should  prevail;  as 
to  the  courses  of  study,  the  superintendent  should  act  as  adviser  to  the  board. 
It  is  one  of  the  duties  of  the  school  board  to  decide  what  shall  be  taught  in 
the  school.  Whether  a  high  school  shall  provide  a  course  preparatory  to 
college  or  university;  whether  it  shall  furnish  a  business  course;  whether  its 
curricula  shall  cover  one,  two,  or  four  years,  and  what  shall  comprise  them 
— all  these  questions,  and  others,  must  ultimately  be  decided  by  the  board, 
not  by  the  superintendent.  It  is  his  province  to  advise  the  board  as  to  the 
desirability  of  such  courses  or  changes  in  them,  and  to  say  how  the  work 
shall  be  done  in  these  lines,  and  what  methods  shall  be  used  by  the  teachers. 

"A  good  superintendent  cannot  make  a  good  school.  The  securing  of 
good  teachers  is  the  vital  part  of  the  whole  matter."  Above  and  beyond  all 
material  forces  of  school  government  and  administration,  efficiency  and  pro- 
gress depend,  in  greatest  measure,  upon  the  teacher.  A  good  teacher  is 
truly  said  to  be  th?  school.  Whatever  may  be  the  environment  provided  by 
the  board  for  the  pupil,  the  chief  factor  in  molding  character  and  preparing 
for  future  usefulness  and  good  is  the  capable,  conscientious  teacher  whose 
personal  qualities,  character,  education,  and  professional  skill  are  the  best. 

It  being  for  the  best  interests  of  the  school  to  secure  and  retain  good 
teachers,  the  salaries  offered  should  be  the  highest  possible,  consistent  with 
a  wise  economy  of  public  funds.  "The  board  that  gets  cheap  teachers  be- 
cause they  are  cheap,  will  always  be  the  guardian  of  poor  schools."  The 
board  that  supplies  its  teaching  force  largely  from  home  sources,  unless  con- 
scientiously careful  to  eliminate  all  influences  which  might  tend  toward  the 
selection  of  a  weak  teacher,  such  as  friendship,  political  influences,  chari- 
table motives,  and  the  like,  is  more  liable  to  lower  the  efficiency  of  the 
school  than  the  board  which  gets  the  best  only,  from  whatever  source,  home 
talent,  of  course,  not  barred. 

New  and  better  methods  of  instruction  are  yearly  being  presented,  requir- 
ing increased  demands  upon  the  time  and  purse  of  the  progressive  teacher 
who  endeavors  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  latest  and  best.  The  expense 
necessary  in  attending  teachers'  conventions,  visiting  other  schools,  sub- 
scribing for  educational  journals  and  books,  adds  much  to  a  teacher's  value 
to  a  district,  and  it  is  a  simple  matter  of  justice  to  the  teacher  that  the  com- 
pensation should  at  times  be  readjusted  to  render  recognition  of  increased 
worth  and  efficiency.  Such  appreciation  and  encouragement  will  tend  to 
retain  the  best,  and  so  the  continuity  of  the  school  work  can  be  maintained 
and  made  more  productive  by  infrequent  changes  in  the  teaching  force. 
Good  teachers  will  naturally  command  the  best  salaries,  and  smaller  cities 
are  often  unable  to  meet  the  salaries  paid  by  the  larger,  thus  losing,  fre- 
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quently,  their  best  teachers.  This,  of  course,  is  the  teacher's  merited  good 
fortune,  and  no  board  unable  to  offer  equal  inducements  should  stand  in  the 
way  of  the  teacher's  betterment.  Even  if  under  contract,  it  is  often  better 
to  release  the  unfortunate  teacher,  provided  the  position  can  be  filled  satis- 
factorily. Release,  however,  should  rarely  be  asked,  or  granted,  during  the 
continuation  of  the  school  year.  As  to  contracts,  it  is  said  that  they  are 
oftener  broken  by  teachers  than  by  school  boards.  The  remedy  in  either 
case  is  the  observance  of  ordinary  business  principles  by  both  parties,  with  a 
willingness  to  appreciate  the  position  each  side  is  placed  in,  and  a  disposi- 
tion to  be  fair  and  obliging.  A  teacher  under  contract  should  secure  release 
before  engaging  elsewhere,  and  no  board  should  knowingly  engage  or  tempt 
a  teacher  by  better  offers  who  is  already  under  contract  with  another  board, 
but  should  confer  for  her  release  with  the  board  under  which  she  is  serving. 
It  is  a  right  of  a  teacher,  and,  in  fact,  a  duty  she  owes  to  herself,  to  seek 
and  secure  positions  of  greater  usefulness  and  offering  better  compensation 
or  more  congenial  labor,  and  few  boards  will  oppose  such  advancement  if 
release  is  asked  in  time  to  allow  replacing  without  material  injury  to  the 
school. 

The  tenure  of  office  of  the  teacher  should  depend  on  the  quality  of  work 
done  and  her  harmonious  working  with  the  superintendent.  A  good  teacher 
should  receive  occasional  assurances  of  appreciation  that  will  lead  her  to 
know  that  her  position  is  not  in  jeopardy  as  long  as  the  character  of  her 
work  remains  satisfactory.  Dismissals  should  only  be  for  good  causes,  and, 
under  certain  circumstances,  only  after  opportunity  is  given  for  improvement 
or  defense.  It  should  be  done  with  as  little  publicity  as  possible,  for  the 
good  of  both  parties.  A  fair  and  impartial  hearing  should  be  accorded  the 
teacher,  and  the  decision  should  be  based  upon  the  best  interests  of  the 
school. 

The  relation  of  the  board  to  the  teacher's  school  work  touches  only  at 
points  most  frequently  brought  to  the  board's  attention  by  the  superinten- 
dent, and  consists  in  providing  facilities  for  the  daily  work.  A  good  teacher 
may  be  able  to  do  good  work  without  liberal  equipment  of  school  supplies, 
but  it  is  poor  economy  to  expect  or  pay  teachers  to  work  with  inferior  or 
inadequate  tools.  A  teacher  should  not  be  overworked.  The  number  of 
classes  and  size  of  the  classes  should  be  kept  down  to  a  point  insuring  effi- 
ciency of  personal  work  with  each  pupil.  The  tendency  to  reduce  the 
average  number  of  pupils  assigned  to  a  teacher  is  a  good  one  and  will  enable 
the  teacher  to  do  better  individual  work. 

It  has  been  said  that  "teachers  should  receive  the  warmest  support  of  the 
school  board  and  feel  that  the  board  is  ready  to  sustain  them  in  every  honest 
endeavor  to  improve  the  schools;"  that  "the  board  should  be  first  to  recog- 
nize and  reward  successful  effort  and  last  to  criticise."  These  are  but  due 
courtesies  which  a  board  should  at  all  times  extend  to  the  teacher.  The 
obligation  of  the  board  to  the  teacher  does  not  end  when  the  contracts  are 
signed.  The  meritorious  teacher  is  entitled  to  more  recognition  and  approval 
of  good  work  done  than  is  indicated  in  her  regular  pay-day  check.     A 
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teacher  should  have,  and  know  that  she  has,  the  moral  support  of  the  board. 
Frequent  visiting  of  the  schoolroom  by  the  member  will  be  a  mutual  help. 
One  man  working  for  another  will  always  do  better  work  if  he  knows  his 
labor  is  to  be  frequently  inspected.  If  he  is  a  conscientious  worker,  he  will 
be  glad  to  know  that  honest  and  faithful  labor  will  not  go  unnoticed  by  the 
employer.  If  he  is  a  shirk,  or  negligent,  the  knowledge  that  his  work  is  to 
be  inspected  and  measured  up  will  be  an  incentive  to  better  and  more  careful 
effort.  Lack  of  inspection  and  holding  to  strict  account  of  the  employed  in 
public  affairs  is  the  cause  of  much  waste  of  public  funds.  Close  school  in- 
spection, too,  by  the  board  will  prove  both  a  matter  of  justice  and  encourage- 
ment to  the  good  superintendent  or  teacher  and  a  spur  to  the  negligent,  and 
so  is  a  means  of  improvement  in  school  work.  How  can  the  board  support 
or  criticise  intelligently  without  personal  familiarity  with  the  workings  of 
the  school,  which  can  only  come  from  frequent  visitations  and  a  careful 
study  of  conditions  ? 

The  progressive  teacher  is  always  quick  to  adopt  better  ways  and 
methods.  The  good  superintendent  frequently  has  new  ideas  to  adopt. 
The  board  should  value  this  spirit  of  progress  in  them,  and,  if  asked  to  in- 
dorse some  desirable  innovation,  should  fully  inform  itself  about  it  before 
refusing  aid,  and  should  not  fail  to  support  it  if  practicable.  Many  a  suc- 
cessful and  faithful  superintendent  and  teacher  has  lost  favor  with  the  board, 
and  even  jeopardized  his  position,  by  too  ardently  advocating  some  needed 
reform  or  advanced  method  which  the  board  has  failed  carefully  to  investi- 
gate and  see  the  advantage  of.  On  the  other  hand,  the  financial  limitations 
of  the  district  often  prevent  the  adoption  of  desirable  innovations,  and  a  wise 
superintendent  or  teacher  will  postpone  urging  the  needed  outlay. 

There  is  a  unity  of  purpose  in  the  duties  of  board,  superintendent,  and 
teachers;  the  end  sought  by  each  is  the  same.  The  people  provide  definite 
funds  and  delegate  authority  to  the  school  board  to  establish  a  uniform  sys- 
tem of  schools  for  the  betterment  of  future  citizenship.  The  board  invests 
part  of  the  funds  in  providing  and  equipping  school  buildings;  the  remain- 
ing part  secures  the  teaching  force.  To  the  superintendent  are  assigned  the 
care  and  management  of  the  local  educational  system  in  its  entirety;  to  the 
teacher,  the  final,  personal  duties  of  moral  and  intellectual  development  of 
the  child.  The  board,  superintendent,  and  teacher  are  but  servants  of  the 
people  to  bring  about  the  one  result.  The  superintendent  fits  in  as  a  co- 
ordinating force  between  the  board  and  the  teacher.  He  is  an  adviser,  and 
often  a  leader,  to  the  board,  and  a  guide  and  leader  to  the  teacher.  When 
harmony  and  full  cooperation  exist  among  these  three,  under  the  skillful 
guidance  of  the  superintendent,  the  best  results  can  be  returned  to  the  peo- 
ple by  the  board.  When  board,  superintendent,  and  teachers  work  indus- 
triously, honestly,  and  intelligently  together  for  the  character  building  and 
intellectual  development  of  the  pupil,  and  frankly  and  fully  confer  with  each 
other  as  to  the  best  means  and  measures,  each  will  recognize  the  other's 
rights  and  respect  them,  and  a  successful  school  will  be  the  result. 
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From  notable  speeches  delivered  at  the  National  Educational  Association,  July  7-11, 

at  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


TAXATION  FOR   SCHOOLS 

By  NATHAN   C.  SHAEFFBE, 
State  Superintendent  of  Pennsylvania 

1.  Taxation  for  school  purposes  is  now  the  accepted  policy  of  every  civilized 
country. 

2.  The  nature  and  purposes  of  taxation  should  be  taught  in  connection  with 
history  and  civil  government. 

3.  One  of  the  highest  tests  of  patriotism  is  found  in  a  willingness  to  pay  a 
just  share  of  tax  for  the  support  of  the  government  and  the  education  of  the 
people. 

4.  The  best  method  of  state  taxation  for  school  purposes  consists  in  setting 
apart  a  mileage  of  tax  which  cannot  be  diverted  to  other  purposes. 

5.  Taxation  of  railioads  and  other  property  to  raise  a  fund  for  distribution 
among  the  school  districts  serves  to  aid  the  schools  of  townships  which  have  no 
railroads  or  other  valuable  corporate  property. 

6.  The  directors  or  controllers  who  are  responsible  for  the  running  of  the 
schools  should  have  power  up  to  a  fixed  limit  to  specify  the  amount  of  tax  to  be 
raised  for  school  and  building  purposes. 

7.  Arguments  should  be  addressed  to  tax-payers,  designed  to  show  that  money 
spent  in  the  right  education  of  the  people  is  the  best  investment  of  public  funds 
ever  made. 

8.  Money  raised  for  municipal  and  educational  purposes  should  be  expended 
honestly  and  wisely;  otherwise  a  limit  of  taxation  may  be  reached  beyond  which 
it  will  be  impossible  to  raise  money  for  the  maintenance  and  improvement  of  our 
systems  of  public  instruction. 

J.  M.  Greenwood,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Kansas  City: 

Great  harm  has  been  done  to  the  cause  of  education  by  reckless  boards  of  edu- 
cation and  superintendents  in  piling  up  unnecessary  expenses  in  school  mainte- 
nance, until  the  limit  is  reached  and  a  reaction  sets  in.  Care  must  be  taken  to 
expend  the  school  moneys  properly,  if  the  people  are  to  continue  to  tax  them- 
selves for  the  support  of  the  schools. 

Aaron  Gove,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Denver: 

Most  of  the  trouble  in  the  managment  of  schools  is  due  to  finances.  Many 
superintendents  and  boards  of  education  are  too  ready  to  authorize  expenditures 
without  regard  to  their  necessity  or  to  the  ability  of  the  community  to  raise  the 
money.  The  state  of  Kansas,  some  years  ago,  was  plastered  over  with  school - 
bonded  indebtedness,  due  to  the  fad  of  building  costly  schoolhouses.  This  did 
untold  harm. 

Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  President  of  Columbia  College: 
Inasmuch  as  the  standard  of  entrance  to  the  teaching  profession  is  or  should 
be  fixed  by  the  state,  and  inasmuch  as  the  state  has  or  should  have  direct  control 
and  supervision  of  normal  schools  and  training  classes,  it  is  entirely  appropriate 
that  the  sums  needed  for  teachers'  salaries  should  be  raised  by  the  state,  prefer- 
ably from  indirect  sources  of  taxation,  and  apportioned  to  the  localities  by  the 
proper  state  authority. 
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Newton  C.  Dougherty,  Peoria: 

The  great  curse  of  education  in  Illinois  is  the  erection  of  costly  schoolhouses. 

Albert  G.  Lane,  district  superintendent,  Chicago: 

Effective  administration  of  a  school  system  can  be  most  easily  secured  when 
the  teacher  can  work  with  the  certainty  of  a  compensation  on  a  fixed  scale,  with- 
out radical  and  violent  fluctuations,  when  the  general  principles  of  civil  service 
prevail  and  teachers  are  retained  during  efficient  service  and  good  behavior.  To 
secure  these  results  in  the  large  cities,  the  statutes  relating  to  the  raising  of 
taxes  for  the  teachers'  salary  fund  should  provide  for  an  adequate  and  definite 
amount. 

THE  FUNCTION  OF  KNOWLEDGE 

By  SUPT.  C.  B.  GILBERT,  Rochester,  ST.  Y. 

In  education  knowledge  has  four  principal  functions. 

First— In  its  simplest  form,  which  we  call  intelligence,  it  is  the  working  basis 
of  all  intelligent  activity,  and  hence  of  all  education.  This  intelligence  includes 
acquaintance  with  the  symbols  used  in  reading,  writing,  and  computing. 

Second— Knowledge  serves  as  a  gymnastic,  through  the  act  of  acquiring  which 
the  mind  is  disciplined. 

The  third  function  of  knowledge  in  education  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  first. 
It  is  to  acquaint  the  child  with  his  environment,  material,  spiritual,  and  social, 
that  is  to  produce  a  larger  intelligence. 

The  fourth  function  is  to  furnish  nutriment  to  the  growing  mind,  following 
the  analogy  of  an  organism. 

EDUCATIONAL  PROGRESS  OF  THE  YEAR 

By    DR.  WILLIAM  RAINEY  HARPER,  University  of  Chicago 

The  most  serious  drawback  to  the  advancement  of  the  work  in  the  elementary 
schools  along  the  lines  of  the  educational  theories  of  recent  times  has  been  the 
"utterly  inadequate  scholastic  training  of  the  teachers  who  undertook  professional 
investigation. 

This  need  of  broader  scholarship  has  no  where  been  more  deeply  appreciated 
than  among  the  teachers  themselves,  and  in  testimony  of  this  statement  we  need 
only  recall  the  interest  and  support  of  that  great  multitude  of  elementary  teach- 
ers who  spend  a  part  of  their  vacations  in  the  summer  schools  and  colleges. 

A  remarkable  fact  in  connection  with  secondary  schools  is  their  phenomenal 
growth.  The  high  school  curriculum  cannot  longer  be  regarded  as  one  to  be  ad- 
usted  as  a  preparation  for  college.  The  schools  have  come  to  occupy  a  unique 
field  independent  of  higher  institutions.  In  fact,  the  high  school  is  rapidly 
coming  to  be  a  rival  of  the  smaller  college. 

The  time  is  coming  when  the  high  schools  will  carry  the  work  to  the  end  of 
the  sophomore  year  in  college.  Nothing  can  be  said  in  justification  of  the  policy 
of  stopping  at  an  earlier  point  than  this. 

A  professor  abuses  his  privilege  who  takes  advantage  of  a  classroom  exercise 
to  propagate  partisan  views  of  one  or  another  of  the  political  parties.  The  uni- 
versity is  no  place  for  partisanship. 

*  *  *  A  professor  abuses  his  privilege  who  in  any  way  seeks  to  influence 
his  pupils  or  the  public  by  sensational  methods. 

INTERESTING    COMMENTS 

Dr.  Harris  referred  to  the  modern  newspaper  as  an  essentially  urban  product, 
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alluding  to  the  perusal  of  the  daily  paper  as  a  "great  intellectual  and  spiritual 
bath." 

President  John  W.  Cook  of  the  Northern  Illinois  State  Normal  School,  De- 
Kalb,  111.,  discussed  the  increased  facilities  for  the  farmer  in  the  way  of  modern 
agricultural  machinery.  In  some  localities,  he  said,  by  means  of  sulky  plows  and 
similar  appliances,  farming  has  been  made  largely  a  sedentary  education.  This 
has  decreased  the  labor  of  the  farm  and  opened  to  the  farmer  the  possibilities  of 
a  larger  life. 

Ossian  H.  L,ang,  editor  of  the  School  Journal. 

The  principal  work  of  the  common  school  is  the  social  regeneration  of  indi- 
viduals. In  order  that  the  child  may  be  enabled  to  live  in  and  be  a  help  to  his 
community,  the  school  aims  to  give  him  bread-winning  powers.  The  greater 
thing,  however,  is  that  the  child  shall  be  enabled  to  take  part  in  the  work  for 
righteousness.  To  this  end  the  child  must  be  aided  to  become  a  helpful  social 
individual;  the  doing  of  things  together  is  of  greater  importance  than  merely 
living  together.  The  ideal  school  must  be  founded  upon  this  theory.  In  bring- 
ing out  the  members  of  a  family  together  in  a  public  meeting  and  giving  them  a 
common  purpose  to  work  for,  the  family  tie  will  be  strengthened,  not  weakened, 
and  a  common  unification  will  be  established. 

THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  SOCIAL  CENTER 

By  JOHN   DEWEY,  University  of  Chicag* 

First — Bringing  of  people  closer  together  by  better  and  cheaper  facilities  for 
transportation.  The  scbool  must  take  advantage  of  the  opportunities  afforded 
in  this  manner  and  must  avoid  the  dangers  attaching.  The  school  is  a  potent 
factor  in  the  assimilation  of  the  various  races  which  are  pouring  into  America. 

Second — With  increasing  means  of  intercourse  has  come  a  relaxation  of  the 
old  social  ties.  While  this  will  strengthen  again  eventually,  it  results  for  the 
present  in  an  increase  of  boisterousness,  flippancy,  and  hoodlumism  and  a  decrease 
in  reverence.    A  means  must  be  sought  to  counteract  this  tendency. 

Third — The  intellectual  is  much  more  closely  connected  with  the  other  affairs 
of  life  than  it  has  been  in  any  other  period  of  the  world's  history.  The  various 
branches  of  study  are  recognized  as  having  a  direct  connection  with  daily  life. 

Fourth— Under  present  conditions  a  demand  has  arisen  for  the  continuance 
of  instruction  thro  long  periods  of  time.  It  is  recognized  that  a  lawyer  or  a  doc- 
tor must  keep  on  studying  all  his  life  to  continue  abreast  of  his  profession.  What 
is  true  of  the  lawyer  or  physician  is  true  of  the  man  of  today  in  almost  every 
branch  of  life.  The  community  must  provide,  thru  the  schools,  for  the  continu- 
ance of  the  education  of  all  classes  thru  all  ages. 

SOME  PRESSING  PROBLEMS 

By  NICHOLAS  MURRAY  BUTLER,  President  of  Columbia  University 

We  have  convinced  ourselves,  and  we  may  have  to  convince  the  world,  that 
education  lies  at  the  base  of  democratic  institutions,  prosperity  of  the  nation, 
and  public  weal. 

We  accept  as  axioms  propositions  of  which  our  grandfathers  never  heard. 
They  may  have  read  of  the  principles  and  truths  in  books  of  philosophers,  but 
they  never  dreamed  that  they  would  be  accepted  by  their  children. 

We  must  come  back  to  a  due  conception  of  the  teacher  for  the  work  and  pay 
less  attention  to  method  for  method's  sake.  There  is  too  much  machinery  and 
artificiality,  which  tends  to  hide  the  main  structure  of  education.  There  is  too 
much  method  and  too  little  instruction. 

We  must  withdraw  from  this  idea  of  exaggeration  of  method  and  revise  our 
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normal  schools  to  turn  out  efficient  teachers  and  let  scholarship  lead.  Let  method 
follow  in  the  rear. 

What  we  want  is  the  most  direct  and  useful  teaching. 

*  *  *  Negligence  of  the  Bible  incapacitates  one  to  read  and  appreciate 
the  masterpieces  of  English  literature  from  Chaucer  to  Browning  and  strikes  one 
great  element  of  civilization.  I  am  not  speaking  as  a  theologian,  but  from  the 
viewpoint  of  one  who  delights  in  the  study  of  literature. 

Quarreling  between  religious  sects,  each  believing  the  Book  belonged  to  it 
alone,  has  brought  about  such  a  situation  that  the  great  book  of  English  litera- 
ture has  been  withdrawn  from  the  pupil. 

We  are  now  teaching  in  our  schools  more  persons  the  religion  of  other  coun- 
tries than  we  are  tenets  of  Christianity. 

Supreme  courts  had  declared  the  Bible  a  sectarian  book.  But  in  spite  of  the 
mandates  of  the  jurists  a  better  knowledge  of  the  fountain  head  of  life  and 
literature  is  necessary. 

THE  EDUCATIONAL  PROBLEMS  OF  THE  SOUTH 

By  A.  B.  ALDERMAN 
President  of  Tullaue  University,  Louisiana 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  the  educational  problems  of  the  South  to  those  of  the 
great  Northwest,  but  they  are  the  same  problems  of  the  nation. 

I  am  opposed  to  sectionalism,  and  am  rejoiced  to  say  that  as  a  creed,  as  a  feel- 
ing, as  a  doctrine,  it  has  passed  out  of  existence,  but  as  a  part  of  life  and  a  phase 
in  the  problems  of  the  country  it  must  still  be  considered  and  its  problems  met. 

The  nicest  task  of  a  nation  is  the  building  up  of  its  school  systems,  but  it  is  a 
hard  one  and  especially  so  for  a  rural  democracy  like  the  South,  whose  property 
was  destroyed  by  war,  but  is  still  rich  in  desire  and  determination.  It  is 
especially  hard  where  there  are  two  races  differing  from  each  other  in  political 
and  educational  training  by  several  thousand  years. 

The  real  work  must  be  largely  done  by  the  men  who  live  in  it  and  breathe 
the  Southern  atmosphere,  understanding  its  problems  from  the  inside.  When 
the  Southern  people  learn  that  the  money  spent  in  education  is  an  investment 
and  not  an  expenditure,  then  the  work  of  the  advancers  of  education  in  the  South 
will  have  been  nearly  accomplished. 

England  vs.  United  States 

Hon.  Michael  Earnest  Sadler,  Director  of  Inquiries  and  Reports,  London, 
England: 

We  cannot  imitate  you.  Methods  and  ideals  of  education  cannot  be  removed 
from  one  country  to  another.  It  is  difficult  to  alter  them  and  to  destroy  them 
would  be  wicked. 

The  faith  of  Europe  in  education  has  been  strengthened  and  encouraged  by 
the  work  which  has  been  done  in  the  United  States. 

The  rapid  growth  of  applied  science  simply  means  the  fixing  of  the  limits  in 
which  opportunity  may  be  found.  It  will  require  wise  teaching  and  good  example 
to  prevent  the  hampering  of  the  initiative  of  the  younger  generation.  Educators 
are  preparing  for  the  difficult  days  to  come.  There  is  a  spirit  of  intellectual  and 
spiritual  unrest  abroad  in  the  world  not  dissimilar  from  other  epochs  in  history. 

Encouragement  should  be  given  to  American  teachers  to  come  and  teach  for 
a  short  time  in  English  schools  and  vice  versa. 

If  something  can  be  done  in  this  direction,  I  believe  that  much  good  would 
follow.  The  chief  difficulty  is  a  practical  one.  namely,  that  neither  in  the  United 
States  nor  in  England  is  there  any  central  authority  which  appoints  teachers  to 
positions  in  the  schools. 

In  both  countries  appointments  are  made  locally.    But  much  might  be  done 
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by  means  of  a  joint  committee  which  would  disseminate  information  as  to  vacan- 
cies, examine  the  credentials  of  applicants,  facilitate  the  exchange  of  references, 
and  bring  the  idea  of  such  interchange  of  qualified  teachers  effectively  before  the 
public  in  the  two  countries. 

Beginning  in  a  small  way,  the  experiment  would  be  tested  by  its  results,  and 
personally  I  believe  that  it  would  lead  to  a  fruitful  interchange  of  ideas,  of  sug- 
gestions and  of  experience. 

INFLUENCE  AND  RESPONSIBILITY  OF  THE 
TEACHER— THE   NEWSPAPER 

ET.  EEV.  BISHOP  JOHN  IRELAND 

If  I  were  to  choose  where  outside  the  classroom  for  the  general  welfare  of 
humanity  I  should  have  devotion  to  truth  prevail,  I  should  name  the  newspaper. 
The  newspaper  is  today  pre-eminently  the  mentor  of  the  people.  It  is  read  by  all; 
it  is  believed  nearly  by  all. 

Its  influence  is  paramount;  its  responsibility  is  tremendous.  Its  province  is 
to  narrate  facts — to  give  the  truth,  nothing  but  the  truth,  and  all  the  truth — 
to  all  of  both  parties  to  a  controversy  to  be  heard — never  to  palliate  or  distort; 
never  to  omit,  when  that  which  is  omitted  may  be  of  relevancy  in  the  formation 
of  public  opinion;  never  to  publish  the  doubtful  as  certain,  the  mere  gossip  as 
well-ascertained  news;  never,  above  all  else,  to  put  before  the  readers  error  and 
falsehood.  *  *  *  This  is  what  happens  in  religious  controversies.  We  refuse 
to  hear  the  other  side.  We  are  convinced  beforehand  that  we  understand  our 
opponents  better  than  they  understand  themselves;  and  the  dispute  must  be 
waged  on  our  statement  of  the  case. 

Then,  we  mistrust  and  misconstrue  their  motives — they  are  the  unjust,  and 
we  the  just;  they  have  no  truth,  and  we  all  the  truth. 

Why  should  it  be  thus?  Why  not  assume  that  others  are  as  honest  as  we  are, 
and  obey  their  consciences  as  we  think  we  are  obeying  ours?  And  why  not  al- 
ways, before  we  decide  one  way  or  another,  bid  them  give  us  their  own  state-: 
ments  of  the  case,  instead  of  making  our  own  the  basis  of  judgment,  or,  if  we  do 
call  for  statements,  why  demand  them  only  from  such  as  are  already  partisans  of 
our  tenets. 

Teach,  I  pray  you,  to  your  pupils,  the  love  of  truth.  Extol  before  them  its 
beauty.    Obtain  that  they  make  consecration  of  themselves  before  its  shrine. 

Teach  them  that  their  souls  are  noble  and  grand  only  when  no  clouds  of  error 
hover  over  them,  only  when  truth  in  its  plenary  objectivity  be  so  fully  reproduced 
in  their  minds  that  those  minds  be  transfigured  in  the  beauty  of  truth,  and  be 
themselves  truth. 

And  teach  them  that  the  truth  which  is  in  their  minds  must  be  the  adorn- 
ment of  their  lips,  when  those  lips  part  in  speech;  the  adornment  of  their  pen 
when  this  pen  moves  in  writing;  teach  them  that  the  lie  spoken  or  written  is 
baleful  yet  and  more  inglorious  than  the  lie  ensconsed  in  the  mind,  for  from  the 
lips  or  pen  it  goes  out  to  darken  and  pervert  the  minds  of  others. 

THE  EDUCATION   OF  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER 

HON.  JAMES  WILSON 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  TJ.  S. 

The  teacher  is  always  called  upon  to  develop  the  commercial  life,  and  develop- 
ment is  largely  along  those  lines.  The  railroad  man  is  a  specialist  and  learns  how 
to  do  things  by  doing  them.  The  teacher  comes  to  his  assistance  and  furnishes 
the  material.  The  common  school  reaches  the  common  people,  while  the  colleges 
reach  but  the  few.    The  world  is  small  and  competition  is  keen.     What  can  be 
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done  that  the  producers  may  accomplish  their  work  in  the  best  way  and  have  time 
to  read  and  study?  The  post  graduate  works  at  home  or  at  school,  and,  after  a 
while,  the  educated  man  begins  to  practice  on  people's  souls,  or  health,  or  teeth 
or  misunderstandings.  This  is  not  sufficient  for  the  farmer.  It  used  to  be,  but 
western  conditions  are  changing. 

The  speaker  would  not  advise  the  young  people  to  avoid  the  usual  channels  of 
education  and  depend  on  self-help.  If  he  did  that,  he  would  usually  graduate 
late  in  life.  There  ought  to  be  a  way  to  show  the  farmers'  boys  and  girls  the  de- 
lectable mountains  of  an  educated  farmer's  life.  In  educating  scientific  men  in 
Washington  they  had  found  that  specialists  must  be  developed.  Specialism 
should  begin  with  the  child  in  the  primary  school,  and  the  state  should  furnish 
the  opportunity  and  bear  the  expense  for  this  line  of  education. 

I  insist  that  the  systems  of  education  are  at  fault.  They  do  not  teach  the 
worker's  head  to  help  his  hands.  If  our  farmers  are  ahead  of  other  farmers,  it  is 
the  result  of  their  own  efforts.  Our  manufacturers,  artisans,  commercial  men, 
and  miners  all  excel. 

I  look  for  the  coming  man  where  boards  of  control  appreciate  the  importance 
of  this  work. 

The  secretary's  purpose  when  he  went  to  Washington  was  to  help  the  differ- 
ent agricultural  schools,  but  he  soon  found  that  he  needed,  first,  to  strengthen 
the  scientists  there.  Alabama  devoted  $2500  to  maintain  an  agricul- 
tural school  in  each  congressional  district.  Minnesota  has  a  good  agricultural 
school.  Nebraska  was  making  progress.  Iowa  excelled  in  instruction  in  animal 
husbandry.    Many  other  states  are  also  progressing  along  similar  lines. 

The  department  of  agriculture  gets  $6,000,000  annually  for  scientific  agri- 
cultural research,  equal  to  the  annual  receipts  from  the  endowment  of  the  five 
leading  educational  institutions  of  the  United  States.  The  department  has 
assisted  the  Gulf  states  to  increase  their  production  of  rice  $10,000,000  worth; 
the  beet  sugar  industry,  $15,000,000;  the  drouth  section  farmers,  $2,000,000 
worth  of  macaroni  wheat;  and  has  accomplished  many  other  things  of  equal  im- 
port. You,  teachers,  take  the  young  Italian,  Swede,  German,  Frenchman,  and 
Dutchman  and  make  him  over  into  an  enthusiastic  American.  Take  the  young 
farmers  and  make  them  over  into  the  educated  American  citizens. 

HIGHER  EDUCATION  AND  THE  HOME 

CARRIE  CHAPMAN  CATT,  NEW  YORK 

It  seems  that  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  the  work  of  the  men  is  more  important 
than  that  of  the  women.  Perhaps  this  is  the  reason  why  some  of  the  coeduca- 
tional institutions  of  the  country  have  turned  out  their  women  students.  To  dis- 
cover this  one-needs  but  to  peruse  the  orations  of  graduates  and  the  baccalaureate 
sermons.  They  were  all  along  lines  of  thought  pertaining  to  the  young  men.  Not 
a  single  reference  did  I  discover  to  the  work  of  women  or  the  home.  Why  is  this 
so?  If  the  work  of  the  women  and  the  home  is  not  so  important,  why  is  it  not? 
And  how  can  it  be  made  so?  The  time  and  talents  of  many  women  are  more 
often  now  at  the  disposal  of  other  things.  It  is  a  change  that  is  coming  surely 
but  slowly,  and  nothing  that  men  can  do  will  stop  it.  Indeed,  men  have  now,  it 
seems,  encroached  upon  women's  work.  They  used  to  be  weavers,  spinners,  can- 
ners,  cooks,  and  laundresses.  Just  as  soon  as  man  perceived  the  commercial  ad- 
vantages he  took  her  work  literally  from  her  hands.  Men  milliners  trim  her  bon- 
nets. Men  have  taken  her  apron  and  now  bake  her  bread  and  pies.  If  women 
have  invaded  the  ranks  of  men  it  is  the  enforced  reciprocity,  resulting  from 
man's  acts. 

So  long  as  daughters  are  like  their  fathers  we  shall  have  silly,  vain  girls,  and 
so  long  as  boys  are  the  offspring  of  women,  we  shall  have  boys  who  prefer  to  live 
behind  a  ribbon  counter,  but  both  of  them  may  scale  the  heights  of  learning  as 
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their  parents  may  have  done.  On  one  occasion  I  visited  a  college  where  the  cook 
was  a  man,  and  his  wife  was  the  professor  of  Greek.  She  saw  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  be  so.  That  mother  is  the  best  progenitor  whose  soul  is  satisfied  with 
the  knowledge  of  work  well  done.        *       * 

President  Roosevelt  talks  of  men  who  can  do  things.  What  we  need  is 
women  who  can  do  things.  What  we  need  is  the  appointment  of  more  women  on 
college  faculties  and  school  boards.  Many  foreign  observers  have  prognosticated 
that  the  time  would  soon  come  when  woman  would  be  far  ahead  of  her  com- 
panion, and  be  in  a  position  to  beckon  him  up  higher. 

EDUCATION    IN    THE    PHILIPPINES 

PRESIDENT  JACOB  GOULD   SCHURMAN 
Cornell  University 

I  was  surprised  when  I  studied  the  Filipino  systems  in  1899,  to  find  that  in 
the  breasts  of  that  people  existed  the  highest  ideals  that  have  been  known  to  the 
American  people,  and  that  is  the  reason  why,  in  making  our  report,  our  commis- 
sion recommended  free  schools  and  instruction  in  English. 

There  are,  however,  drawbacks  to  educational  progress  there.  One  of 
which  is  the  relation  of  English  to  the  other  languages  of  the  islands. 
I  sometimes  fear  that  our  representatives  in  the  islands  are  try- 
ing to  force  all  to  speak  English.  The  schoclmaster  is  great,  but  the  mother  is 
greater.  Suppose  in  a  city  of  eight  thousand  there  was  one  German.  How  diffi- 
cult it  would  be  to  get  the  eight  thousand  to  speak  German.  That  is  the  exact 
situation  there.  My  profound  conviction  is  that  it  is  far  less  important  for  the 
Filipino.to  learn  English  than  it  is  to  learn  history , civics  and  the  like.  Politicians 
and  traders  should  learn  English,  but  you  can  trust  the  traders  and  the  politicians 
to  look  out  for  themselves.  The  teacher  should  learn  the  vernacular  and  there 
should  in  each  school  be  optional  courses  in  language. 

We  are  bound  to  introduce  science  into  the  islands  and  as  a  result  we  shall  see 
there  great  results  in  the  introduction  of  telephones,  telegraphs,  and  railroads. 
Every  American  teacher  that  has  gone  to  the  islands  is,  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously, a  teacher  and  a  preacher  of  American  political  economy.  Do  they  cele- 
brate the  Fourth  of  July,  the  Filipino  will  look  forward  to  his  own  independence 
day.  Do  they  revere  Washington,  the  Filipino  will  look  for  his  own  freedom.  If 
it  shall  result  in  Filipino  independence,  as  I  believe  it  will  in  the  end,  it  will  be 
largely  the  result  of  the  teaching  of  the  American  instructors  in  the  archipelago, 
and  the  most  glorious  consummation  of  our  educational  work  there. 

HOW   SCHOOLS    STRENGTHEN   THE   INDIVIDUALITY    OF   PUPILS 

DR.  WM.  T.  HARRIS 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education 

The  old  saying  that  the  common  school  system,  especially  as  it  exists  in  cities, 
is  likely  to  result  in  developing  a  common  type  of  character,  almost  reminds  one 
of  the  common  results  of  machinery.  While  this  saying  is  plausible,  yet  the  good 
school  will  make  its  children  alike  in  the  power  of  developing  and  expressing  their 
individuality.  The  punctuality  of  pupils,  it  is  true,  is  developed.  So  is  regular- 
ity, and  the  development  of  these  traits  make  concert  of  action  possible.  The 
Robinson  Crusoe,  who  does  everything  for  himself,  does  nothing  well.  But  when 
he  associates  with  himself  the  man  Friday,  he  becomes  four  times  more  powerful. 
Ten  men  are  one  hundred  times  more  powerful  than  one  man.  The  errors  and 
defects  of  one  person  save  others  from  such  errors  and  defects.  Ninety-nine  out 
of  one  hundred  acts  are  governed  by  educated  direction. 

The  school  habit  of  silence  and  the  ability  to  dig  out  one's  lesson  from  the 
printed  page  is  one  of  the  grand  results  of  the  development  of  individuality.    The 
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child  thus  learns  to  get  at  the  principle  of  his  lesson  and  to  surmount  all  diffi- 
culties. The  dialectic  developed  in  the  classroom  is  not  a  substitute  for  the  other 
kind  of  attention.    This  attention  of  alertness  gives  one  self-possession. 

The  best  individuality  is  the  civilized  individuality  which  enables  a  person 
to  care  for  himself.  It  takes  two  directions:  first,  to  defend  itself  against  the 
social  whole.  This  may  even  take  a  negative  shape,  as  in  the  criminal.  The 
second  development  may  take  the  normal  direction,  that  of  conquering  and 
directing  some  phase  of  the  social  whole,  as  in  the  church  or  state.  Literature 
was  the  study  par  excellence  for  this  development  of  individuality. 

Dr.  Charles  F.  Twing,  President  Western  Reserve  University: 
The  college  graduate  is  two  hundred  times  as  apt  to  attain  position  and  power 
as  the  non-collegian.    Whatever  contributes  to  this  end  of  the  development  of 
individuality  makes'  the  man  a  better  citizen  and  a  more  useful  member  of  society. 

Prof.  Thomas  Clarkson  Trueblod,  University  of  Michigan: 
Nerve  force  is  another  necessary  fact  in  good  speaking.    Recreation  and  rest 
ing  should  precede  every  speech  of  lawyer  or  preacher.     Most  persuasive  men  are 
vigorous,  vital  men,  with  good  digestion.    They  need  "lungs"  to  beat  the  truth 
into  men.    Spurgeon  thought  the  mind  and  body  should  both  be  trained,  and  the 
training  of  the  body  is  certainly  an  essential. 

The  student  of  public  speaking  deals  with  all  literature.  He  studies  the 
nations  and  hence  studies  the  thought  and  eloquence  which  produced  them.  If 
a  man  can  grow  eloquent  with  the  words  of  another,  he  can  grow  eloquent  him- 
self. He  must  develop  his  logical  faculty.  The  walls  of  every  schoolhouse  ring 
with  the  eloquence  of  Phillips  and  Patrick  Henry. 


THE  STUDY  OF  THE  CHILD 

FEEDEBICK  E.  BOLTON,  University  of  Iowa 

The  study  of  children  is  not  only  a  privilege,  but  also  one  of  the  most  sacred 
duties  imposed  by  society  upon  its  citizens. 

The  press  must  be  enlisted  in  the  cause  of  education.  Newspapers  are  more 
powerful  than  teachers'  or  students'  theses.  They  now  give  pages  to  prize  fights 
and  only  paragraphs  to  education.  They  are  untiring  in  detailing  sensationalism 
and  crime,  but  too  silent  in  extolling  virtue. 

The  pulpit  must  also  lend  its  eloquence  more  to  child-saving  and  less  to  toil- 
ing with  confirmed  sinners,  whom  it  is  psychologically  almost  impossible  to 
reclaim.  The  newer  gospel  must  seek,  like  modern  medicine,  to  be  preventive 
rather  than  curative.  The  minister  should  be  trained  in  child  study  and  educa- 
tional methods.  He  should  preach  sermons  in  child  nurture.  People  will  hear 
him,  but  would  avoid  the  child  study  society.  The  scientific  study  of  education 
must  become  a  required  college  study  instead  of  Latin. 

CHILD'S  POWER  IN  LANGUAGE 

MES.  ALICE  H.  PUTNAM,  Chicago 

The  child  comes  to  have  a  larger  vocabulary  thru  the  use  of  certain  materials, 
and  thru  definite  activities,  all  of  which  have  their  peculiar  nomenclature,  which 
becomes  necessary  to  the  child.  In  this  work  there  are  also  occasional  dictated 
exercises.  These  are  both  for  the  child,  and  also  given  by  the  child  himself  to  his 
playmates  and  to  his  teacher.  Language  here  becomes  very  definite,  very  exact; 
for  words  are  to  be  translated  into  actions,  and  vice  versa.  Use  of  the  child's 
powers  in  the  free  work  with  these  also  creates  demand  for  new  use  of  language. 

Froebel  placed  great  value  on  rhythmic  language,  from  nursery  thru  all  school 
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life.  He  believes  it  appeals  to  an  innate  love  of  rhythm,  and  leads  to  the  art  of 
music  and  poetry.  In  order  for  the  fullest  use  of  this  mode  of  expression,  it  must 
be  nurtured  all  thru  the  child's  life. 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  PROFESSIONAL  MAN 

PROP.  E.  G.  THURSTON,  Cornell 

The  characteristics  of  the  professional  man  should  be  a  good  mind  cultivated 
and  stored  with  such  information  as  may  be  acquired  by  the  best  education, 
practically  obtainable  by  the  individual.  A  special  preparation  is  sometimes 
desirable.  Mathematics  for  the  engineer,  logic  for  the  lawyer,  and  physiology  for 
the  medical  man  may  be  taken  in  the  liberal  course  in  preference  to  other  alter- 
native subjects. 

The  professional  studies  of  the  man  should  include  those  languages  and  liter- 
atures especially  rich  in  the  technical  learning  of  his  branch.  The  scheme  of 
education  within  the  professional  should  include  not  only  the  particular  tech- 
nical studies  constituting  the  professional  course  itself,  but  also  an  extension  of 
the  elementary  and  extra-professional  branches  which  require  special  develop- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  the  vocation. 


Francis  Wayland  Parker 

FRANK  A.  FITZPATRICK 
In  Educational  Review  for  June 

To  write  of  Colonel  Parker's  work  in  such  a  dispassionate  way  as  to 
form  a  lasting  estimate  of  the  value  of  his  services  to  the  cause  of  education 
in  the  United  States  would  require  a  perspective  of  years,  and  also  a  mind 
free  from  bias  towards  or  against  Colonel  Parker's  personality.  It  is  not 
easy  even,  taking  into  consideration  Colonel  Parker's  great  qualities  and  his- 
weaknesses,  to  make  a  fair,  comparative  statement  of  his  services  from  the 
standpoint  of  a  friend. 

Among  the  multitude  of  able,  self-sacrificing  men  who  have  contributed 
notably  to  the  improvement  of  elementary  schools  during  the  last  fifty  years 
it  will  not  be  deemed  invidious,  I  trust,  to  mention  the  names  of  Victor  M. 
Rice  of  New  York,  Horace  Mann  of  Massachusetts,  J.  M.  Wickersham  of 
Pennsylvania,  Newton  Bateman  of  Illinois  among  the  state  superintendents 
of  public  instruction;  William  T.  Harris,  John  Hancock,  A.  J.  Rickoff,  J.  L- 
Pickard,  George  Howland,  W.  B.  Powell  among  the  city  superintendents, 
and  D.  B.  Hagar,  Edward  A.  Sheldon,  Richard  Edwards,  Francis  W.  Parker, 
Joseph  Baldwin  among  the  normal  school  presidents. 

However,  an  overwhelming  majority  of  teachers  familiar  with  the  de- 
velopment of  elementary  schools,  it  is  believed,  would  place  the  names  of 
Horace  Mann,  Edward  A.  Sheldon,  and  Francis  W.  Parker  as  indisputably 
the  greatest  reformers  of  this  period,  and  to  me  Francis  W.  Parker  is  incon- 
testably  the  greatest.  Horace  Mann,  outside  of  Massachusetts  and  New 
England  and  a  section  of  Ohio,  was  merely  an  echo  from  some  other  world 
Edward  A.  Sheldon  had  a  wider  influence  in  uplifting  primary  education  in 
the  area  reached  as  well  as  in  the  extent  of  his  vast  personal  influence  upon 
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his  associates  and  followers;  therefore,  while  less  known  to  the  general  pub- 
lic because  seldom  engaged  in  controversies,  and  of  a  more  retiring  nature 
than  Horace  Mann,  his  influence  was  more  far-reaching  and  more  potent 
upon  the  cause  of  primary  education  in  the  United  States.  As  compared 
with  Mr.  Sheldon,  Francis  W.  Parker  had  the  whole  of  the  United  States 
for  his  theater  of  action,  In  addition  to  the  qualities  possessed  by  the  two 
other  great  reformers  just  mentioned,  he  had  a  fire  of  enthusiasm,  a  contempt 
of  criticism,  a  fearlessness  of  expression,  a  gift  of  prophecy,  and  a  belief  in 
the  triumphs  of  the  innovations  which  he  championed,  which  endeared  him 
to  the  hearts  of  teachers  everywhere.  Charges  of  inconsistency  had  no 
terrors  for  him.  Insinuations  relative  to  his  lack  of  scholarship,  cynical 
remarks  contrasting  his  position  with  that  of  the  confessedly  great  thinkers 
of  his  time,  did  not  affect  in  the  slightest  degree  his  sermons  painting  in 
graphic  and  exaggerated  forms  the  narrowness  and  emptiness  of  prevailing 
methods  in  the  elementary  schools;  holding  up,  like  a  new  Peter  the  Hermit, 
a  vision  of  the  new  life  and  changes  of  which  he  was  the  prophet.  He 
never  hesitated  to  criticise  opposing  views,  no  matter  who  elucidated  them 
or  what  the  time  or  place.  Every  meeting  where  educators  gathered  to- 
gether was  to  him  a  forum,  an  arena  calling  upon  him  to  enter  the  combat. 

His  life  as  a  teacher  may  be  divided  into  three  periods:  that  closing  with 
his  leaving  Manchester,  that  beginning  with  his  experience  at  Dayton  and 
ending  with  his  resignation  in  Boston,  and  that  beginning  in  Chicago  as 
principal  of  the  Cook  County  Normal  School  and  ending  with  his  death. 
The  first  period  of  his  life  was  characterized  by  industry,  zeal,  —  often  mis- 
directed, —  and  great  fondness  for  children.  The  second  period  of  his  life, 
beginning  at  Dayton,  is  noteworthy  as  marking  his  transition  from  the  posi- 
tion of  a  grammar  school  principal,  who  is  seeking  to  do  the  best  that  can 
be  done  in  the  conduct  of  his  particular  school,  to  the  higher  plane  of  relat- 
ing his  thoughts  and  management  to  that  of  the  best  thought  of  the  great 
teachers  of  all  time.  To  other  men  of  his  time  these  thoughts  appealed 
perhaps  as  strongly  as  to  Colonel  Parker,  but  they  lacked  the  strenuous 
element,  which,  always  prominent  in  Colonel  Parker,  made  him  put  the 
expression  of  his  best  thought  into  the  schoolroom. 

He  was  not  deterred  from  this  by  his  inability  to  see  the  outcome  of  his 
experiments,  or  because  he  could  not  definitely  plan  out  the  various  stages 
of  growth  thru  which  his  pupils  would  pass,  or  because  he  could  not  answer 
even  in  his  own  mind  the  objections  which  were  urged  against  the  practica- 
bility of  doing  in  the  schoolroom  what  theoretically  was  the  best  thing  to 
be  done.  In  the  conflict  which  resulted  in  Dayton  we  can  see  in  Colonel 
Parker  the  birth  of  his  sweet  dogmatism,  usually  characteristic  of  the  man 
of  action,  and  at  the  same  time  his  openmindedness  to  what  came  to  him 
from  the  outside  world.  It  would  have  been  a  calamity  to  the  schools  of 
the  United  States,  however,  as  well  as  a  great  hindrance  to  the  development 
of  Colonel  Parker,  had  his  triumph  in  Dayton  been  so  pronouuced  as  to 
cause  him  to  remain  there.     His  studies  in  Germany,  his  acquaintance  with 
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the  scientific  methods  of  the  trained  German  schoolmasters,  gave  him  the 
power  to  clarify  his  views  and  also  gave  him  standards  by  which  to  gauge 
the  efforts  of  teachers  which  made  it  possible  for  him  to  see  some  things  in 
his  profession  in  a  proper  perspective. 

Rural  Schools 

DR.  W.  R.  HARPER 
President  of  Chicago  University,  at  N.  E.  A. 

Much  may  be  expected  from  the  campaign  now  being  made  in  Michigan 
in  behalf  of  the  centralized  rural  school.  Strong  public  sentiment  has  been 
aroused,  and  while  hitherto  the  state  grange  has  opposed  every  movement  in 
this  direction,  a  large  part  of  its  membership  has  come  to  advocate  the  pro- 
posed change.  The  district  schools  will  be  great  gainers  from  this 
movement. 

An  interesting  development  in  connection  with  the  rural  schools, 
especially  in  the  states  of  Wisconsin  and  Missouri,  is  to  be  noted  in  the  in- 
troduction of  instruction  in  agriculture.  This,  of  course,  corresponds  to  the 
introduction  of  industrial,  or  manual,  training  in  the  city  schools.  It  is  an 
application  of  the  now  generally  recognized  principle  of  bringing  the  school 
work  into  close  touch  with  the  home  life  of  the  pupil;  and  it  may  safely  be 
predicted  that  no  more  important  application  of  the  principle  has  yet  been 
discovered.  The  nature  of  the  subjects  thus  introduced,  and  their  pedago- 
gical possibilities,  combine  to  make  this  step  one  of  marked  significance  in 
the  history  of  education.  The  complete  reports  of  the  revision  of  the  public 
school  system  of  Ohio  have  not  yet  been  published,  but,  from  private  infor- 
mation, it  may  be  said  that  a  most  rigid  revision  of  the  system  has  been 
adopted,  and  that  the  Ohio  public  school  system  may  henceforth  take  its 
place  side  by  side  with  that  of  other  states  which  have  in  these  last  years 
made  great  progress. 

In  addition  to  the  significant  step  taken  by  the  board  of  education  of  the 
city  of  Chicago  in  enlarging  the  curriculum  of  the  state  normal  school  from 
two  years  to  three,  mention  must  also  be  made  of  the  even  more  significant 
action  involved  in  giving  the  superintendent  an  appointment  for  five  years 
instead  of  one.  This  action,  coupled  with  the  general  policy  adopted  in 
connection  with  the  appointment  of  teachers,  the  large  number  of  new  build- 
ings provided  for,  make  the  past  year  one  of  the  most  eventful  in  the  history 
of  the  Chicago  schools.  It  is  generally  recognized  that  these  forward  steps 
are  in  accordance  with  public  sentiment,  and  are  the  outgrowth,  in  large 
measure,  of  seed  sown  in  former  years.  The  splendid  battle  fought  in  1899 
and  1900  by  Mr.  Andrews,  now  chancellor  of  the  University  of  Nebraska, 
has  secured  results  which  but  for  this  battle  would  have  been  impossible. 

The  Southern  Education  board,  which  was  the  outcome  of  the  Capon 
Springs  conference  held  in  Winstou-Salem,  N.  C. ,  in  1901,  has  already 
shown  its  strength  and  its  power  to  accomplish  good  results.  For  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  Southern  education,  a  comprehensive  undertaking  has 
been  launched  founded  upon  true  principles.     That  educational  work  in  the 
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South  should  have  to  do  with  the  education  of  the  white  man,  as  well  as  the 
negro,  that  it  should  be  worked  out,  for  the  most  part,  by  Southern  men, 
and  that  it  should  begin  with  the  public  school  in  the  South,  are  principles 
which  appeal  directly  to  the  common  senss  of  every  intelligent  thinker.  It 
is  confessedly  true  that  the  Southern  states  have  not  received  their  proper 
share  of  the  great  gifts  for  education.  Twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  popula- 
tion of  our  country  should  receive  a  larger  proportion  than  three  per  cent  of 
the  general  contributions  to  education.  The  Southern  board  will  surely 
have  the  sympathy  and  cooperation  of  every  friend  of  education  in  the  North, 
and  it  is  a  source  of  satisfaction  that  in  the  membership  of  the  board  we 
recognize  the  names  of  men  who  are  known  in  the  North,  as  well  as  in  the 
South,  for  a  true  interest  in  sound  education.  The  distinctive  interest  of 
this  board,  as  has  been  officially  announced,  is  in  the  public  school,  and  it  is 
particularly  concerned  in  those  forms  of  education  '  'which  look  toward  thrift, 
industry,  and  usefulness."  This  fact  will  guarantee  in  part,  at  least,  the 
adoption  of  the  principles  of  the  new  education. 

Colonel  Parker 

DR.  W.  E.  HARPER,  University  of  Chicago 

In  the  field  of  elementary  education  the  most  significant  single  event  — 
that  which  has  touched  the  largest  number  of  persons  and  affected  them 
most  keenly —  has  been  the  death  of  Colonel  Francis  W.  Parker.  As  in  the 
case  of  most  men  who  have  accomplished  much,  the  greatness  of  his  work 
was  not  fully  apparent  until  he  was  taken  away.  The  universal  apprecia- 
tion of  his  leadership,  the  universal  testimony  to  the  greatness  of  his  career, 
and  the  uuiversal  mourning  over  his  sudden  death,  together  constitute  the 
most  striking  event  of  the  year.  That  he  should  be  taken  away  at  the  very 
moment  when  he  was  about  to  enjoy  the  fruition  of  a  lifetime's  work,  and 
that  he  should  not  be  permitted  to  enter  the  buildings  on  whose  plans  he 
had  spent  so  much  time  and  energy,  was  indeed  pathetic;  but  that  he  had 
built  foundations  broad  and  strong  for  future  work  in  the  field  of  elementary 
education,  that  he  had  made  noteworthy  contributions  to  the  cause  of  public 
education,  that,  indeed,  he  was  one  of  the  great  leaders  of  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century,  is  everywhere  acknowledged.  Altho  he  was  an  officer  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  these  things  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  his  connection  with  the  institution  was  so  brief;  and  I  am  sure  that 
the  general  educational  public  will  approve  the  policy  adopted  by  the  uni- 
versity, to  go  forward  with  the  work  which  he  established,  and  to  undertake 
the  accomplishment  of  this  work  in  accordance  with  his  purpose  and  his 
spirit.  To  this  is  pledged  the  faculty  of  the  School  of  Education,  so  closely 
connected  with  him  personally  and  officially,  and  to  this  is  pledged,  also, 
the  new  director,  Mr.  Dewey. 

Defects  in  Normal  Schools 

By  LEVI  SEELEY 
State  Normal  School,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

The  first  defect  is  lack  of  scholarship  of  normal  graduates.     Scholarship 
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is  a  fundamental  necessity  in  the  equipment  of  the  teacher.  No  schoolroom 
"knack,"  no  "methods,"  no  power  of  skillful  manipulation  can  take  the 
place  of  scholastic  attainment.  No  apology  can  longer  be  offered  for  this 
lack,  for  secondary  schools  are  multiplying  very  rapidly,  and  they  must 
largely  furnish  the  academic  training,  leaving  to  normal  schools  the  work 
of  professional  training. 

A  second  defect  is  lack  of  close  relationship  between  the  normal  school 
and  its  clientage.  Trustees  often  reject  normal  graduates,  not  from  preju- 
dice, not  because  of  expense,  but  because  the  graduate  has  not  been  trained 
to  meet  the  wants  of  a  community,  is  out  of  sympathy  with  it,  shoots  over 
its  head.  Example  is  given  of  the  graduate  of  the  German  and  French  nor- 
mal school,  who  is  trained  to  meet  the  needs  of  an  agricultural,  a  wine- 
growing, a  mining  community  in  which  he  is  likely  to  be  employed.  The 
normal  school  should  come  closer  to  the  common  school. 

A  third  defect  is  lack  of  circumscribed  aim.  High  schools,  colleges, 
universities,  technical  schools  have  a  specific  aim.  The  normal  school  has 
the  general  aim  of  preparing  teachers.  But  teaching  is  a  very  diversified 
calling,  and  for  the  normal  school  to  give  the  same  course  of  study,  in  the 
same  time,  to  the  same  classes  of  students  who  are  to  be  principals  and 
assistants,  primary  and  high  school  teachers,  grade  teachers  and  district 
school  teachers  is  obviously  wrong.  The  few  normal  colleges  and  pedago- 
gical departments  of  universities  can  reach  but  a  limited  number.  There  is 
need  in  every  state  of  two  kinds  of  normal  schools  for  the  mass  of  teachers, 
one  for  the  common  schools  and  one  for  the  higher  schools. 

Defects  in  Normal  Schools 

Homer  H.  Seerley. 

Normal  schools  have  done  a  remarkable  work  in  the  few  years  of  their 
existence.  They  have  changed  the  face  of  elementary  and  higher  education, 
and  have  triumphed  over  all  opposition.  They  represent  a  cause  and  have 
a  power  with  the  public  that  is  unusual  and  is  well  recognized. 

Their  chief  defects  that  the  people  oppose  and  criticise  are  as  follows: 
i.  Normal  schools  make  too  little  of  scholarship  to  satisfy  the  demand 
of  students  of  good  promise  and  executive  ability.     The  courses  they  offer 
narrow  the  career  and  limit  the  efficiency  of  the  student. 

2.  Normal  schools  make  too  much  of  theory  and  doctrine,  and  too  little 
of  the  practical  and  the  actual.  Much  of  the  theory  that  is  taught  is  value- 
less, and  brings  no  returns.  The  American  school  is  nothing  if  it  is  not 
practical.     There  is  no  typical  school  of  the  world  at  large. 

3.  Normal  schools  are  usually  conducted  as  if  they  are  to  be  small  and 
insignificant,  and  are  hence  meagerly  equipped  and  cheaply  maintained.  It 
is  assumed  that  to  prepare  teachers  is  of  such  scope  that  it  requires  little 
expenditure,  ordinary  faculty,  and  small  facilities. 

4.  Normal  schools  are  conducted  on  the  one-man  idea,  instead  of  the 
faculty  idea.  The  assumption  is  that  the  president  is  supposed  to  represent 
all  the  wisdom,  judgment,  and  ability;  and  his  associates  are  subordinates  to 
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carry  out  his  ideas  and  plans.     This  limits  the  sphere  of  the  school  in  many 
ways. 

5.  Normal  schools  are  conducted  on  a  plan  that  exaggerates  the  training 
school  results  beyond  the  possibility  of  accomplishment.  The  training 
school  is  but  one  factor  in  the  preparation  of  the  teacher,  and  it  has  even 
then  its  limitations. 

6.  Normal  schools  are  deficient  in  faculty,  since  the  teachers  are  selected 
on  a  theory  of  special  skill  as  instructors  rather  than  on  a  broader  basis. 
They  are  usually  chosen  to  fit  the  ideas  of  the  president  more  than  because 
they  are  marked  personalities,  distinguished  scholars,  and  original  workers. 

The  National  Educational  Association 

The  N.  E.  A.  meeting  at  Minneapolis  was  a  pronounced  success.  The 
membership  will  probably  reach  12,000.  There  was  great  enthusiasm.  The 
man  with  a  fad  was  absent.  Boston  was  selected  as  the  next  meeting  place. 
Charles  W.  Elliot,  president  of  Harvard,  was  elected  president.  The  ticket 
elected  is  as  follows:  treasurer,  W.  N.  Davidson,  Kansas;  first  vice-president, 
W.  M.  Beardshear,  Iowa;  second  vice-president,  O.  T.  Bright,  Illinois;  third 
vice-president,  Charles  F.  Reeves,  Washington;  fourth  vice-president,  Joseph 
Kennedy,  North  Dakota;  fifth  vice-president,  Charles  F.  Thwing,  Ohio; 
sixth  vice-president,  W.  N.  Sheats,  Florida;  seventh  vice-president,  Marion 
Brown,  Louisiana;  eighth  vice-president,  J.  B.  Pearcy,  Indiana;  ninth  vice- 
president,  Helen  Grenfel,  Colorado;  tenth  vice-president,  Henry  R.  Sanford, 
New  York;  eleventh  vice-president,  J.  H.  Francis,  California;  twelfth  vice- 
president,  Wallace  G.  Nye. 

Resolutions 

1.  A  national  department  of  education. 

2.  Compulsory  education. 

3.  Better  qualifications  for  teachers. 

4.  Unity  of  effort  and  freedom  in  training. 

5.  Centralization  of  weak  schools. 

6.  Care  in  courses  of  study. 

7.  Stricter  attention  to  morality. 

8.  Encourage  familiarity  with  the  Bible  as  a  masterpiece  of  literature. 

9.  Teachers  to  be  employed  on  merit.  Text-books  to  be  selected  only 
by  those  who  know  the  needs  of  the  schools.  In  every  way  non-sectarian, 
non-political  administration  of  schools. 

10.  Better  school  architecture  at  reasonable  cost. 

11.  Permanent  standing  committees  for  special  departments. 

12.  Summer  schools  approved. 

13.  Resolutions  approving  the  International  Exposition  at  St.  Louis  and 
approving  the  honor  given  to  education. 

14.  General  thanks  to  local  committees,  etc. 

15.  Thanks  to  Dr.  Sadler  of  London. 

16.  Sympathy  for  Dr.  Beardshear. 
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INTERVIEW  WITH  SUPT.  JAMES  A.  FOSHAY  ON  THE 

N.  E.  A. 

Supt.  James  A.  Foshay,  who  was  prominently  mentioned  for  the  presi- 
dency of  the  National  Educational  Association,  considers  the  session  of 
educators  from  which  he  has  returned  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  impor- 
tant in  its  history. 

Discussing  various  features  and  incidents  of  the  session  Professor  Foshay 
said: 

'It  was  a  pleasant  gathering  of  educational  people  which  swarmed  round 
the  West  Hotel  and  in  the  vast  exposition  building  at  Minneapolis  last 
week.  The  weather  was  equal  to  that  of  July  in  Los  Angeles,  excepting 
Monday  and  Tuesday,  when  it  was  hot  and  showery.  The  work  of  the 
local  committee  was  well  done.  Without  doubt  the  National  Educational 
Association  is  the  greatest  educational  organization  in  the  world. 

"President  W.  M.  Beardshear  was  ill  and  unable  to  preside  at  any  session 
of  the  association  or  to  deliver  his  address.  There  were  many  expressions 
of  sympathy,  as  his  sickness  was  thought  to  have  been  brought  on  by  his 
efforts  to  provide  for  a  successful  meeting.  The  people  were  all  made  wel- 
come by  addresses  by  Governor  Van  Sant,  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  J.  W.  Olson,  President  of  City  Council  D.  P.  Jones,  Supt.  City 
Schools  C.  M.  Jordan,  and  Dr.  Northrup,  president  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota.  Three  responses  to  these  addresses  of  welcome  were  made  by 
representatives  from  the  Western  division,  Central  division,  and  Eastern 
division. 

'  'The  table  used  by  the  chairman  was  made  by  one  of  the  pupils  of  the 
1,6s  Angeles  High  School  in  1892.  It  has  been  used  at  several  national 
conventions  and  was  taken  to  St.  Louis  in  1896,  and  also  to  Philadelphia, 
where  President  McKinley  was  nominated  for  a  second  term. 

"One  of  the  addresses  which  created  much  discussion  was  that  given  by 
Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  president  of  Columbia  University,  on  the  sub- 
ject, 'Some  Pressing  Problems. '  One  problem  is,  whether  or  not  the  Bible 
should  be  introduced  into  the  public  schools.  He  expressed  himself  as 
favorable  to  its  introduction  as  a  textbook.  He  said:  'Its  use  is  neglected, 
and  by  its  neglect  we  have  made  it  impossible  to  understand  the  literature 
of  the  English  language  from  Chaucer  to  Browning.'  Another  problem  is, 
'Waste  in  Education.'  He  said:  'We  need  a  rearrangement  of  our  educa- 
tional system,  the  elimination  of  waste  of  time,  and  the  pruning  up  of  worn- 
out  methods.' 

"President  A.  E.  Alderman  of  Tulane  University  of  Louisiana  gave  an 
interesting  address  on  the  educational  problems  of  the  South.  He  stated 
that  the  real  work  must  be  done  by  men  who  live  in  it,  and  breathe  the 
Southern  atmosphere,  and  understand  its  problems  from  the  inside.  When 
the  Southern  people  learn  that  the  money  expended  in  education  is  an  in- 
vestment, and  not  an  expenditure,  then  the  work  of  the  advances  of  educa- 
tion in  the  South  will  have  been  nearly  accomplished. 

Features  of  the  Great  Session 

'  'One  of  the  most  important  matters  passed  by  the  National  Council  ot 
Education  is  the  resolution  asking  that  the  board  of  directors  of  the  National 
Educational  Association  appropriate  the  sum  of  $1,000  for  the  purpose  of 
defraying  the  expenses  of  tbe  report  of  a  committee  whose  duty  it  shall  be 
to  investigate  the  subject  of  taxation  as  it  relates  to  public  education.     This 
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resolution  was  passed  and  a  committee  appointed,  of  which  Dr.  William  T. 
Harris,  commissioner  of  education,  is  chairman. 

'  'A  pleasant  feature  of  the  meeting  was  the  physical  culture  department 
in  the  Exposition  auditorium,  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Louise  Preece  and 
other  Minneapolis  teachers.  President  W.  O.  Krohn  said  in  his  address  that 
when  teachers  realized  that  the  word  education  did  not  mean  that  knowledge 
could  be  given  to  pupils  at  so  many  doses  per  day,  they  would  make  more 
headway.  He  also  said  that  when  physical  exercise  is  not  physical  educa- 
tion, it  did  more  harm  than  good. 

"la  the  department  of  special  education  there  were  classes  of  deaf  chil- 
dren from  Chicago  who  gave  exhibitions  of  their  work  by  the  different 
teachers,  and  showed  their  ability  to  talk,  sing,  and  dance. 

"Superintendent  Carter  of  Champaign,  Illinois,  read  a  paper  on  'The 
Practical  Value  of  Teaching  Agriculture  in  the  Public  Schools.'  He  said 
the  children  in  the  country  districts  should  have  proper  appliances  for  the 
study  of  agriculture  and  be  taught  to  use  them. 

"President  Seerley  of  the  State  Normal  School  of  Iowa  stated  that  the 
normal  schools  make  too  little  of  the  practical  and  too  much  of  theory  and 
doctrine.  They  were  conducted  too  much  on  the  one  man  idea,  instead  of 
the  faculty  idea.  They  were  usually  conducted  on  too  small  a  scale  and  are 
meagerly  equipped  and  cheaply  maintained.  They  make  too  little  of 
scholarship.  They  often  narrow  the  career  and  limit  the  efficiency  of  the 
student. 

"At  a  joint  meeting  of  the  art  and  manual  training  department  it  was 
shown  that  manual  training  should  result  in  the  foundation  of  good  taste, 
which  will  mean  the  elimination  of  ugliness  found  in  many  homes. 

Argument  for  Specialization 

"Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wilson  spoke  in  behalf  of  the  education  of  the 
agricultural  people  of  America.  He  said:  'The  teacher  is  called  upon  to 
develop  the  commercial  life.  The  railroad  man  is  a  specialist,  and  learns  to 
do  things  by  doing  them.  The  common  school  reaches  the  common  people, 
while  colleges  but  a  few.'  He  insists  that  the  systems  of  education  are  at 
fault.  They  do  not  teach  the  worker's  head  to  help  his  hands.  If  our 
farmers  are  ahead  of  other  farmers,  it  is  the  result  of  their  own  efforts.  He 
stated  that  the  United  States  department  of  agriculture  received  $6,000,000 
annually  for  scientific  agricultural  research.  The  department  had  assisted 
the  Gulf  states  to  increase  their  production  of  rice  $10,000,000  worth,  the 
beet  sugar  industry  $15,000,000  worth,  and  the  drought  section  farmers 
$2,000,000  worth  of  macaroni  wheat.  The  teachers  take  the  young  Italian. 
Swede,  German,  Frenchman,  and  Dutchman  and  make  him  over  into  an 
enthusiastic  American. 

"Meeting  of  the  grade  teachers  was  held  with  the  idea  of  organizing  the 
teachers.  There  will  be  an  effort  made  to  press  the  claims  of  the  teachers 
for  better  salaries,  more  security  in  position,  and  possibly  a  pension  system. 

"Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman  Catt,  speaking  on  'Higher  Education  in  the 
Home,'  made  a  brilliant  address.  She  urged  in  strong  language  that  equal 
opportunities  be  given  to  men  and  women,  being  sure  that  where  two  con- 
genial souls  shall  meet,  there  will  come  the  home. 

"Archbishop  Ireland  spoke  on  the  subject,  'Devotion  to  Truth  for  Truth's 
Sake.'  He  said:  'Next  to  the  classroom,  it  is  most  important  to  humanity 
that  truth  should  prevail  in  the  newspapers.  The  influence  of  the  American 
press  is  paramount,  its  responsibility  tremendous,  and  its  province  to  narrate 
ruth  without  distortion,   without    concealment.     Teach  pupils  the  love  of 
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truth,  and  that  their  souls  are  noble  only  when  no  clouds  of  error  hover  over 
them.' 

"One  of  the  most  prominent  features  of  the  convention  was  the  reception 
on  Thursday  evening  on  the  grounds  and  in  the  buildings  of  the  state  uni- 
versity: The  grouuds  were  illuminated  with  flambeaus  in  front  of  each 
building.  The  committee  in  charge  was  certainly  successful  in  showing  true 
sociability  and  hospitality  on  the  part  of  tne  people  of  Minneapolis. 

'  'In  the  department  of  business  education,  J.  H.  Francis,  principal  of  the 
Los  Angeles  High  School,  was  elected  president.  He  also  was  elected  as 
one  of  the  vice-presidents  of  the  National  Educational  Association.  Dr. 
George  F.  James  of  the  State  Normal  School  of  this  city  was  elected  state 
director  from  California." 

DECLARATION  OF  PRINCIPLES 

Adoption  of  declaration  of  principles  sums  up  in  a  short  space  the  work 
of  the  convention.     These  principles  are  as  follows: 

The  teachers  and  friends  of  education  at  this,  the  forty-first,  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  National  Educational  Association,  make  the  following  statement 
of  principles: 

i.  On  account  of  the  increased  responsibilities  placed  on  the  bureau  of 
education  in  the  organization  and  the  administration  of  public  school  systems 
in  the  recently  added  territory  of  the  United  States,  in  successfully  conduct- 
ing an  extensive  system  of  Indian  schools,  and  in  aiding  the  various  states 
and  territories  in  securing  good  and  efficient  school  systems,  we  urge  upon 
Congress  the  necessity  for  organizing  the  bureau  upon  broader  lines  and 
clothing  the  commissioner  with  higher  and  more  definite  powers.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  time  has  come  for  the  recognition  of  the  great  importance  of 
the  educational  interests  of  the  country  in  the  conduct  of  state  affairs  by  the 
department  of  education  as  an  independent  department,  taking  equal  rank 
with  other  departments. 

2.  We  reiterate  the  statement  which  so  often  has  been  made  in  the 
declaration  of  principles  of  this  association  that  the  common  schools  of  this 
country  are  for  the  education  of  all  the  children.  They  are  the  one  great 
agency  upon  which  the  nation  is  to  rely  for  a  barrier  against  the  setting  up 
of  "class  distinctions,  which  have  no  place  on  American  soil." 

Qualifications  of  Teachers 

3.  We  heartily  commend  every  step  which  may  be  taken  for  increasing 
the  necessary  qualifications  of  teachers,  and  hope  soon  to  see  as  definite 
standard  for  the  training  of  teachers  as  is  now  fixed  by  the  best  schools  in 
the  country  for  the  training  of  physicians  and  lawyers.  We  believe  that  the 
fixing  of  such  a  standard  and  a  strict  adherence  to  it  would  elevate  the  work 
of  the  teacher  to  that  of  a  profession. 

4.  Again  we  would  plead  for  unity  of  effort  for  the  complete  education 
of  the  child,  constantly  keeping  in  mind  that  the  present  division  of  the  work 
of  instruction  into  elementary,  secondary,  and  higher  is  for  administrative 
purposes  only.  We  are  glad  to  note  that  many  of  the  colleges  and  universi- 
ties of  the  country  are  obliterating  one  of  these  lines  by  the  acceptance  of 
good  high  school  work  as  a  standard  for  entrance  without  examination, 
thereby  admitting  that  the  efficiency  of  a  school  system  is  to  be  judged  by 
the  character  and  the  intellectual  power  of  its  pupils  and  not  by  their  ability 
to  meet  a  series  of  technical  tests. 

5.  We  believe  that  it  is  both  just  and  possible  to  keep  the  country  schools 
in  the  foregoing,  and  in  all  respects,  up  to  the  highest  standard  of  excellence 
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and  efficiency.  The  movement  to  consolidate  the  weaker  districts  in  the- 
country,  and  to  provide  public  and  free  transportation  for  the  pupils  to  and 
from  the  schools,  tends  to  that  end. 

6.  We  commend  to  all  local  authorities  the  necessity  of  greater  care  in 
the  arrangement  of  courses  of  study,  that  they  may  be  adapted  to  the  pupils 
to  be  instructed,  rather  than  the  pupils  should  be  adapted  to  a  fixed  course 
of  study  and  an  inflexible  system  of  grading.  We  hold  that  the  individu- 
ality of  the  pupil  should  be  carefully  considered,  to  the  end  that  he  may  be 
instructed  in  the  light  of  his  limitations  and  capacity.  And  we  urge  greater 
thoroness  in  instruction  in  the  so-called  elementary  subjects,  rather  than 
enrichment  of  courses  already  overtaxed,  at  the  expense  of  thoro  and  satis- 
factory work. 

7.  We  regard  true  education  as  inseparable  from  morality,  and  believe 
the  public  school  the  recognized  agency  to  make  this  relation  binding.  We 
urge  public  school  authorities  of  the  country,  teachers,  and  parents  to  give 
strict  attention  to  moral  instruction  in  our  schools  as  the  true  foundation  of 
character  and  citizenship. 

8.  It  is  apparent  that  familiarity  with  the  English  Bible  as  a  masterpiece 
of  literature  is  rapidly  decreasing  among  the  pupils  in  our  schools.  This  is 
the  direct  result  of  a  conception  which  regards  the  Bible  as  a  theological 
book  merely,  and  thereby  leads  to  its  exclusion  from  the  schools  of  some 
states  as  a  subject  of  reading  and  study.  We  hope  and  ask  for  such  a  change 
of  public  sentiment  in  this  regard  as  will  permit  and  encourage  the  English 
Bible,  now  honored  by  name  in  many  school  laws  and  state  constitutions,  to 
be  read  and  studied  as  a  literary  work  of  the  highest  and  purest  type. 

9.  We  commend  the  examples  of  those  boards  of  education  whose  settled 
policy  is  to  employ  teachers  upon  merit  only  without  reference  to  political 
or  other  considerations. 

For  Better  Buildings 

10.  While  there  has  been  great  improvement  in  the  construction  of  school 
buildings  and  better  lighting,  heating,  ventilation,  and  seating  have  been 
provided,  yet  there  is  great  room  for  further  improvement,  and  many  ques- 
tions with  reference  to  the  most  important  problems  of  school  architecture, 
hygiene,  and  sanitation  still  are  unanswered.  We  believe  there  should  be  a 
commission  created  by  this  body  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  collect  all  the 
best  information  extant  on  the  construction  of  school  buildings  and  matters 
pertaining  to  school  hygiene  and  sanitation,  and  publish  it  in  a  form  which 
will  be  available  for  use  by  school  authorities. 

11.  Recognizing  the  necessity  of  making  many  changes  from  year  to 
year  in  our  educational  system  in  order  to  meet  the  demands  of  our  social 
conditions,  and  to  keep  pace  with  the  improvements  in  both  methods  and 
administration,  we  believe  that  the  committees  known  as  "The  Committee 
on  Secondary  Education,"  "The  Committee  on  Elementary  Education,"  and 
"The  Committee  on  Rural  Schools"  should  be  recreated  as  standing 
committees. 

12.  We  believe  that  a  proper  conception  on  what  educational  work  can 
do  for  the  community  and  state  can  best  be  inculcated  by  a  thoroly  wide- 
awake teaching  profession,  therefore,  we  cordially  indorse  the  organization 
of  summer  schools  thruout  the  country  for  the  instruction  and  training  of 
teachers  by  the  leading  educators. 

E.  H.  Mark,  superintendent  of  schools,  Eouisville,  Ky. 
Alfred  Bayuss,  state  superintendent,  Springfield,  111. 
Charles  R.  Skinner,  state  superintendent,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
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R.  C.  Barrett,  state  superintendent,  Des  Moines,  la. 
H.  O.  H.  Siefert,  superintendent  of  schools,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
C.  D.  MclvER,  president  State  Normal  and  Industrial  College,  Greens- 
boro, N.  C. 

Insley  L.  Dayhoff,  county  superintendent,  Hutchinson,  Kansas. 

Committee  on  Resolutions. 


The  Legal  Status  of  the  Teacher 

W.  I.  BROBECK 
Assistant  City  Attorney,  San  Francisco 

Nine  years  of  official  service  as  assistant  city  attorney  have  brought  familiar- 
ity with  the  laws  defining  the  legal  status  of  the  school  teachers  of  the  state, 
with  particular  reference  to  the  teachers  in  the  San  Francisco  department.  Dur- 
ing that  time  much  of  the  law  upon  that  subject  has  been  settled  by  the  courts, 
and  the  legal  status  of  the  teacher  may  be  considered  well  defined.  To  my  mind 
the  relation  to  the  school  department  of  the  San  Francisco  teacher  affords  one  of 
the  best  illustrations  of  an  improved  civil  service.  The  common  school  system, 
provided  for  by  the  constitution  and  statutes  of  the  state,  is  divided,  according 
to  the  studies  taught,  into  primary  and  grammar  grades,  and  certificates  corres- 
ponding to  such  division  and  qualifying  the  holder  thereof  to  teach  in  the  grade 
named  therein,  are  issued  by  a  board  of  local  examiners.  These  certificates  are 
granted  only  upon  evidence  of  good  moral  character  and  a  proven  proficiency  in 
certain  designated  studies  taught  in  the  grades  covered  by  the  certificate.  No 
one  can  teach  in  any  of  the  grades  mentioned  who  has  not  successfully  passed  the 
examinations  prescribed  and  received  the  requisite  certificate.  Such  examina- 
tions are  open  to  every  one,  however,  and  are  required  to  be  fair  and  impartial. 
There  is  nothing  competitive  about  them.  The  applicant  who  reaches  the  re- 
quired per  centum  is  entitled  to  the  certificate.  Having  shown  proper  proficiency, 
the  courts  will  compel  by  mandate  the  grant  of  the  certificate.  Such  certificates 
may  also  be  granted  upon  a  diploma  of  graduation  from  a  state  normal  school  or 
from  the  University  of  California,  or  upon  a  life  or  state  educational  diploma. 

From  this  it  results  that  a  list  of  qualified  persons  is  secured  from  which  the 
board  of  education  may  make  selection  in  the  election  of  teachers  into  the  depart- 
ment. Any  one  on  this  list  is  eligible  to  appointment  without  regard  to  date  of 
certificate  or  standing  in  the  examinations  in  which  the  certificate  may  have 
been  issued.  To  some  this  may  suggest  a  defect  in  the  system,  but  I  deem  it 
essential  to  the  proper  administration  of  school  affairs  that  some  discretion  should 
be  granted  to  those  who  are  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  electing  teachers  in 
such  selection  and  election.  It  is  not  by  any  means  a  demonstration  of  capacity 
to  teach  to  show  that  a  certain  individual  has  received  one  hundred  per  centum 
in  examination  on  the  subjects  to  be  taught.  On  the  contrary,  it  may  well  be 
that  the  most  successful  teacher,  the  one  most  capable  of  imparting  her  knowl- 
edge to  the  pupil  and  of  drawing  out  of  the  pupil  that  which  is  best  in  him,  may 
have  fallen  far  below  perfection,  as  tested  by  the  examination.  Those  qualities 
which  make  good  teachers,  aside  from  actual  experience,  cannot  be  measured  by 
any  known  standard.  Certainly  they  are  not  discoverable  from  answers  given  to 
propounded  questions.  When,  then,  a  specified  minimum,  below  which  no  appli- 
cant can  fall  and  receive  a  certificate,  is  fixed  on  the  examinations,  it  may  be 
assumed  with  reason  that  any  person  receiving  such  a  percentage,  or  higher,  has 
the  necessary  knowledge  of  the  prescribed  subjects  to  qualify  him  to  teach.  And 
the  selection  of  any  individual  from  the  qualified  list  must  satisfy  the  require- 
ment of  knowledge.     The  capacity  of  an  individual  for  teaching,  the  adaptability 
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of  certain  teachers  to  certain  grades  are  properly  within  the  province  of  the  board 
of  education  to  determine.  The  selection  and  assignment  of  teachers  has  been 
accordingly  left,  and  I  believe  properly  so,  to  the  discretion  of  that  board.  Their 
choice  is  confined  to  those  who  have  secured,  upon  proof  of  competency,  the  requi- 
site certificate  of  qualification.  None  other  can  be  elected.  This,  I  believe,  will 
afford  a  service  superior  to  any  afforded  by  a  hard  and  fast  rule  confining  the 
choice  to  two  or  three  who  have  most  successfully  answered  the  questions  pro- 
pounded at  the  examination. 

An  eligible  list  having  been  provided,  the  statute  empowers  the  board  to  elect 
teachers  to  the  department  from  such  list.  Upon  such  election,  for  an  indefinite 
term,  following  generally  a  term  of  probationary  service,  the  teacher  becomes 
legally  vested  with  the  right  to  remain  a  teacher  in  the  department,  to  receive 
the  salary  attached  to  such  position,  and  to  enjoy  the  rights  incident  thereto  for 
the  remainder  of  her  natural  life. 

This  life  tenure  is  made  to  depend  upon  competency,  subordination  to  the 
rules  of  the  department,  moral  and  temperate  lives.  Whether  any  such  condi- 
tions exist  as  leave  the  teacher  open  to  a  charge  of  insubordination,  immoral  con- 
duct, incompetency,  or  evident  unfitness  for  teaching,  it  is  made  the  duty  of  the 
superintendent  of  common  schools  to  determine  and  report  to  the  full  board. 
Upon  the  filing  of  an  accusation  by  him,  or  by  some  citizen,  the  teacher  is  entitled 
to  notice  of  the  charges  preferred,  an  opportunity  to  be  heard  in  her  own  defense, 
and  a  fair  and  impartial  trial  thereon.  These  rights  the  courts  will  enforce. 
Upon  conviction  the  teacher  may  be  dismissed  from  the  department. 

In  this  light  the  San  Francisco  School  Department  present  what  I  conceive 
to  be  a  superior  form  of  civil  service.  Thoro  qualification  in  the  teacher  and  life 
tenure  in  the  position,  the  two  essential  elements  of  recognized  civil  service,  are 
combined,  without  resort  to  those  rules  by  which  the  choice  of  teachers  would  be 
confined  to  those  only  who  have  shown  themselves  possessed  of  the  requisite 
amount  of  learning,  a  proficiency  which,  while  it  is  in  every  view  essential,  is  not 
the  most  essential  constituent  of  a  successful  teacher. 

San  Francisco  is  the  only  city  in  California  in  which  life  tenure  obtains  in 
this  department,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  the  high  standard  which  the  San  Fran- 
cisco department  has  attained  among  the  educational  institutions  of  the  country 
is  attributable,  in  a  great  measure,  to  that  fact.  In  the  interior  cities  and 
country  districts  the  pernicious  system  of  annual  elections  prevails,  in  virtue  of 
which  a  teacher  finds  herself  In  the  pursuit  of  a  profession  employment  in  which 
is  most  precarious,  and  too  often  comes  to  depend  upon  the  passing  political  or 
social  influences  controlling  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  district  in  which  her 
school  is  situated.  Annually  the  "pull"  must  be  exerted  to  retain  the  ground 
gained,  and  sensitive,  retined,  and  cultured  women  are  under  the  hard  necessity 
of  "doing  politics"  for  the  "job. "  The  larger  the  community,  the  more  disastrous 
in  its  consequences  such  a  system  becomes.  The  more  numerous  the  teachers 
employed,  the  more  important  the  patronage  attaching  to  the  position  of  school 
trustee,  and  it  necessarily  results  that  a  department  which  should  be  non-partisan, 
in  the  highest  sense,  becomes  the  chief  instrument  in  the  establishment  and  sup- 
port of  a  political  machine.  Under  the  system  prevailing  in  San  Francisco,  in 
virtue  of  which  the  teacher  may  continue  in  the  employ  of  the  department  so 
long  as  she  is  competent  and  faithful,  the  teacher  is  at  once  removed  from  politi- 
cal influences,  and  enters  upon  her  life's  work  protected  by  a  statute  which  pre- 
vents her  removal  for  any  cause  not  touching  her  competency  or  character. 
Administrations  of  the  department  may  come  and  may  go,  as  the  personnel  of  the 
board  of  education  changes  with  the  passing  of  time,  but  she  feels  no  uneasiness 
and  suffers  no  interruption  in  her  work.  The  result  is  not  hard  to  see.  Such 
favoring  conditions  attract  the  best  talent  the  state  affords.  A  high  order  of  in- 
telligence and  capacity  characterizes  the  teacher  body  in  consequence,  and  the 
material  at  hand  is  ripened  and  brought  to  the  highest  point  of  efficiency  by  a 
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continuous,  settled  service  extending  over  an  indefinite  number  of  years.  Too 
much  importance  caonot  be  attached  to  the  influence  of  the  life  tenure  on  the 
competency  and  efficiency  of  our  schools. 

Volumes  have  been  written  in  single  praise  of  the  profession  of  teaching,  and 
half  has  not  been  told.  From  very  ancient  times  it  has  been  held  an  honorable 
profession.  To  the  teacher  under  any  form  of  government  must  be  accorded  the 
greatest  influence  in  the  preparation  of  the  ruling  class  for  the  performance  of 
governmental  functions,  and,  considering  its  influence  on  the  government  alone, 
in  a  nation  where  the  people  are  the  ruling  class,  no  exaggeration  of  its  impor- 
tance seems  possible.  It  was  the  plainest  dictates  of  the  highest  wisdom  in 
statesmanship,  therefore,  to  emphasize  the  necessity  of  a  complete  system  of 
popular  education.  Thru  this  medium  the  general  intelligence  of  the  entire 
population  may  be  raised  to  a  standard  sufficiently  high  to  give  intelligent  direc- 
tion and  stability  to  popular  government.  In  this,  as  in  most  of  the  learned 
professions,  the  reward  is  not  commensurate  to  the  importance  of  the  services 
performed.  Care  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  people  must  involve 
large  expenditures  of  the  public  revenue,  and  the  tendency  to  retrench  has  been 
directed  in  too  many  instances  at  the  salary  schedule.  This  has  resulted  in  de- 
priving the  teachers  of  a  full  measure  of  compensation.  Even  in  San  Francisco 
the  salaries  paid  generally  are  considerably  below  the  value  of  the  services 
rendered.  The  inequalities  in  the  service  have  been  considerably  relieved  by  the 
adoption  of  a  schedule  under  which  an  increase  is  allowed  in  proportion  to  the 
increase  in  the  term  of  active  service.  While  it  is  not  impossible  that  a  newly 
elected  teacher  may  be  rendering  as  efficient  service  and  be  working  as  hard  as 
one  longer  in  the  department,  it  is  a  fair  presumption  that  longer  experience  in 
the  department  brings  with  it  greater  competency  and  efficiency.  The  steadily 
increasing  scale  finds  its  chief  recommendation,  however,  in  the  inducement 
which  it  offers  to  continuous  and  faithful  service.  Under  the  old  Consolidation 
Act  it  was  the  practice  to  meet  deficiencies  in  the  revenues  of  the  department  by 
withholding  a  percentage  on  all  of  the  teachers'  salaries,  trusting  to  subsequent 
revenues  to  cover  her  demands.  This  resulted  in  loss  to  the  teacher  and  was  an 
injustice  too  real  to  be  overlooked.  The  state  legislature  made  provision,  there- 
fore, at  its  session  in  1899,  for  the  creation  of  a  "teachers'  salary  fund,"  to  con- 
sist of  moneys  specially  set  apart  for  the  payment  of  teachers'  salaries,  and  liable 
to  the  payment  of  no  other  demands.  This  has  had  the  desired  result,  and  the 
teacher  is  now  sure  of  the  salary  she  so  laboriously  earns. 

San  Francisco  now  enjoys  a  lower  tax  rate  than  any  other  city  of  its  size  or 
importance  in  the  United  States.  We  are  practically  without  any  bonded  in- 
debtedness. Our  school  department  is  marked  in  the  efficiency  of  its  corp  of 
teachers.  Their  compensation,  which  is  in  so  many  instances  grossly  inade- 
quate, may  well  be  increased. 

In  the  interior  cities  and  counties  of  the  state  the  life  tenure  for  teachers 
does  not  obtain.  While  some  may  doubt  the  adaptability  of  our  system  to  county 
and  district  organization,  the  success  of  the  life  tenure  in  San  Francisco  must 
convince  the  thoughtful  that  it  is  capable  of  producing  the  best  results  in  larger 
communities.  The  time  must  come  when  life  tenure  and  adequate  compensation 
will  prevail  in  every  city  of  California. 


LOYALTY  TO  THE   HIGH   SCHOOL 

ROBERT   J.   BURDETTE 
[From  a  Baccalaureate  Sermon  to  the  Pasadena,  Oal.,  High  School  Class  of  1902.] 

Oh,  I  want  you  to  exalt  your  high  school  above  all  other  schools,  no  matter 
what  high  honors  await  you  in  college  and  university.  Go  on  as  far  as  you  can. 
I  am  a  profound  believer  in  college-bred  men  and  women — I  believe  in  the  uni- 
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versity— I  urge  everyone  of  you  to  go  on  with  your  school  education  if  you  possibly 
can,  and  as  far  as  you  can.  Go  to  college,  go  to  university — get  all  that  the  books 
and  the  professors  can  give  you.  But  let  your  high  school  diploma  be  like  the 
American  flag— let  it  forever  stay  put  where  you  put  it  to  stay.  Hang  it  in  the 
place  of  honor  among  all  other  diplomas.  You  have  learned  foundational  things 
in  the  public  schools— things  you  will  never  unlearn  in  all  the  changing  learning 
of  the  world.  I  wish  you  might  see  my  only  diploma.  It  is  from  the  Peoria  High 
School,  signed  by  two  men  and  a  woman,  Not  much  bigger  than  a  tax  receipt. 
When  a  man  comes  to  me  and  brags  about  the  advantages  of  Harvard  and  Yale, 
I  tell  him  he  should  have  had  a  year  in  the  Peoria  High  School.  I  will  cot  per- 
mit any  man  to  exalt  his  university  above  the  Peoria  High  School,  unless  he  can 
talk  louder  and  faster  than  I  can.  I  want  you  to  carry  a  spirit  of  loyalty,  love, 
and  admiration  for  the  Pasadena  High  School  all  your  lives.  Use  the  equipment 
she  has  given  you — use  it  honestly,  zealously,  with  enthusiasm  and  live  so  that 
you  will  not  fear  to  have  the  world  judge  your  alma  mater  by  her  children  of  1902. 
Honor  your  own  high  school  before  all  the  people— even  in  the  assemblages  of  the 
great  and  congregations  of  the  wise.  Sing  your  loudest  and  proudest  pasans  of 
praise  to  the  first  rung  of  the  ladder.  Make  your  high  school  diploma  the  sheaf 
of  Joseph  before  which  all  the  sheaves  of  all  the  colleges  and  universities  shall 
bow  down  —  to  which  the  sun  and  moon  and  the  eleven  stars  shall  make  obeisance 
— all  the  high  seats  of  learning  in  the  world  bowing  their  uncovered  heads  before 
the  majesty  of  the  high  school — the  College  of  the  People  ! 


The   Committees   of  the   Council   of  the   California 
Teachers'   Association 

San  Francisco,  July  19,  1902 
To  the  Members  of  the  California  Council  of  Education — 

Gentlemen:  Your  committee  herewith  transmits  you  a  copy  of  the  com- 
mittee appointments  authorized  at  the  June  meeting.  With  a  few  exceptions 
the  committee  has  been  able  to  assign  each  member  his  first  choice  of  chairman- 
ship and  has  assigned  as  other  members  those  who  had  expressed  secondary 
choices  of  the  respective  committees. 

It  will  be  the  understanding  that  each  chairman  will  prepare  the  report  of 
his  committee  and  submit  it  for  approval  or  protest  to  the  other  members.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  minority  reports  will  be  filed  in  all  cases  of  honest  disagreement, 
for  free  ventilation  of  the  various  problems  involved  rather  than  compromise 
judgments  are  to  be  desired. 

At  the  meeting  called  for  September,  each  chairman  will  be  expected  to 
make  a  partial  report,  and  such  suitable  subjects  as  are  well  under  way  will  be 
programmed  for  the  Los  Angeles  meeting  in  December.  An  effort  will  be  made 
to  make  the  Council  Sessions  at  Los  Angeles  of  more  general  prominence  than 
has  heretofore  been  given  them. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Frederic  Burk         | 

J.  W.  McClymonds  >  Committee. 

A.  E.  Shumate  ) 

(i)  To  report  upon  the  proposed  amendment  to  the  Constitution  providing  for  State  aid  to 
High  Schools  and  to  act  in  conjunction  with  a  similar  committee  appointed  by  the  Superinten- 
dents' Convention :  O.  W.  Erlewine,  Thos.  J.  Kirk,  Robert  Furlong,  J.  A.  Barr,  E.  E.  Brown. 

(2)  To  report  upon  the  proposed  measure  making  attendance  at  school  compulsory  under 
certain  conditions,  and  to  act  in  conjunction  with  a  similar  committee  appointed  by  the  Super- 
intendents' Convention:  E.  C.  Moore,  Thos.  J.  Kirk,  A.  E.  Mann,  R.  H.  Webster,  J.  W. 
McClymonds. 

(3)  To  compile  a  report  for  consideration  by  the  Council  offering  a  plan   of  legislative 
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■  action  for  a  better  test-book  system  in  California:  J.  W.  Linscott,  J.  A.  Foshay,  R.  D.  Faulkner, 
A.  L.  Mann,  O.  W.  Erie  wine. 

(4)  To  compile  a  report  upon  the  system  of  free  test-books  and  its  adaptability  to  school 
conditions  in  California:  E.  M.  Cos,  R.  H.  Webster,  E-  E.  Brown,  O.  W.  Erlewine,  Thos.  J. 
Kirk. 

(5)  To  report  upon  measures  for  the  enforcement  of  the  code  of  professional  ethics:  John 
-Swett,  Robert  Furlong,  E-  P.  Cubberley,  E.  E.  Brown,  C.  C.  Van  Liew. 

(6)  To  prepare  a  plan  for  the  appointment  of  teachers  in  cities,  which  shall  furnish  the 
schools  with  the  best  available  teachers,  and  prevent  violation  of  the  code  of  professional 
ethics:  J.  A.  Foshay,  A.  L-  Mann,  J.  A.  Barr,  R.  L-  Sandwick,  C.  E.  Keyes,  R.  H.  Webster, 
R.  D.  Faulkner,  A.  E.  Shumate. 

(7)  To  compile  a  report  upon  the  relations  of  courses  of  study  of  normal  schools  to  those  of 
the  high  schools,  and  to  recommend  measures  for  approval  by  the  Council:  C.  C.  Van  I_,iew , 
M.  E.  Dailey,  Robert  Furlong,  A.  E-  Shumate,  S.  T.  Black. 

(8)  To  compile  a  report  upon  the  preparation  of  teachers  by  State  normal  schools  best 
fitting  the  practical  work  of  the  public  schools :  M.  E.  Dailey,  James  A.  Foshay,  J.  W.  Linscott, 

C.  E.  Keyes,  C-  C.  Van  Liew. 

(9)  To  compile  a  report  upon  the  preparation  of  teachers  by  the  universities  best  fitting  for 
the  practical  needs  of  the  public  high  schools:  O.  P.  Jenkins,  E.  M.  Cos,  E.  C.  Moore,  E.  P. 
Cubberley,  M.  E.  Dailey. 

(10)  To  compile  a  report  upon  the  systems  in  use  in  the  California  cities  for  the  promotion 
of  pupils,  to  consider  the  value  of  these  systems  to  the  educational  interests  of  the  pupils  as 
distinct  from  the  convenience  in  administration  they  may  offer,  and  to  recommend  a  system  or 
systems  for  approval  by  the  council;  J.  W.  McClymonds,  J.  A.  Foshay,  A.  L*  Mann,  R.  D. 
Faulkner,  0.  W  Erlewine. 

(n)  To  compile  a  report  upon  the  systems  now  in  use  by  the  boards  of  education  of  the 
various  counties  of  the  state  for  promotion  of  pupils  in  the  rural  schools,  to  consider  the  value 
of  these  systems  to  the  educational  interests  of  the  pupils  as  distinct  from  considerations  of 
convenience  of  administration  and  ease  of  bookkeeping;  and,  if  deemed  advisable,  to  recom- 
mend a  substitute  system,  or  modification,  for  approval  by  the  council;  Robert  Furlong,  S.  T. 
Black,  P.  M.  Fisher,  E,  M.  Cos,  O.  P.  Jenkins. 

(12)  To  compile  a  report  upon  the  value  to  the  educational  interests  of  pupils  of  the  pres- 
ent system  of  supervision  in  rural  schools,  by  county  superintendents  and  boards  of  education; 
and,  if  deemed  advisable,  to  recommend  substitute  system  and  legislative  action  for  approval 
by  the  council.  This  committee  shall  also  report  upon  the  average  cost  of  maintaining  the 
county  boards  in  each  county  during  the  past  ten  years,  and  the  proportionate  cost  per  pupil 
for  such  supervision  in  each  county  of  the  state:  A.  E.  Shumate,  P.  M.  Fisher,  J,  W.  Linscott, 
Robert  Furlong,  S.  T.  Black. 

(13)  To  compile  a  report  upon  the  weaknesses  of  the  present  State  Series  Arithmetic  and 
to  recommend  specific  omissions  and  supplementary  devices  to  serve  while  it  shall  remain  in 
use:     A.  I,.  Mann, J.  A.  Barr,  J.  W.  McClymonds,  R.  H.  Webster. 

(14)  To  compile  a  report  upon  the  teaching  of  geography  in  the  grammar  grades;  and  to 
recommend  methods  and  supplementary  material  of  presentation  which  shall  avoid  the  word 
memorizing  of  the  test  now  so  currently  common:  J.  A.  Barr,  R.  D.  Faulkner,  C.  C.  Van  Liew, 
O.  W.  Erlewine. 

(15)  To  compile  a  report  showing  the  number  of  boys  and  girls  in  California  who  withdraw 
from  the  school  during  the  last  three  years  of  the  grammar  school  and  in  grades  of  the  high 
school;  to  determine  roughly  in  how  far  these  withdrawals  from  school  are  due  to  esternal 
causes  and  in  how  far  they  are  due  to  internal  causes:  failure  in  written  esaminations  for  pro- 
motion, lack  of  adaptability  of  the  school  work  to  the  real  needs  of  the  pupils,  etc.,  and  to 
recommend  specific  remedies  in  .the  form  of  legislation  or  modification  of  school  courses :  R. 

D.  Faulkner,  J.  W.  Linscott,  M.  E.  Dailey,  J.  W.  McClymonds,  J.  A.  Foshay. 

(16)  To  compile  a  report  upon  the  funds  of  common  general  information  current  among 
citizens  of  average  intelligence,  which  is  necessarily  omitted  in  the  present  high  school  courses, 
and  to  recommend  modification  in  the  courses  to  remedy  this  defect:  R.  L- Sandwick,  E- M. 
Cox,  F.  Burk. 

(17)  To  compile  a  report  concerning  effects  upon  high  school  education  of  the  system  of 
university  requirements  which  develop  lines  of  special  knowledge  to  the  neglect  of  that  gen- 
eral information  commonly  cnrrent  among  people  of  average  intelligence  and  culture,  and  to 
recommend  specific  modifications  of  courses:  P.  M.  Fisher,  E.  C.  Moore,  E.  M.  Cos,  C.  C.  Van 
Irfiew,  O.P.Jenkins. 
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THE  NATIONAL  SUMMER  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

The  National  Summer  School  of  Music  held  at  2014  Van  Ness  Avenue  was  a 
very  great  success.  The  instructors  were  excellent.  The  attention,  and  Interest  of 
the  members  of  the  school  was  great.  The  holding  of  the  school  will  give  a  great 
impetus  to  the  proper  teaching  of  music  in  the  public  schools  of  California. 
Great  credit  is  due  S.  C.  Smith  of  Ginn  &  Co.  for  the  excellent  manner  in  which 
the  school  was  conducted.  The  following  were  enrolled  as  students:  Edith  Louise 
Barnum,  2716  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco;  Kate  C.  Batchelder,  San  Rafael; 
Margaret  Bradley,  Merced;  Alice  C.  Brown,  661  B  St.,  Petaluma;  Agnes  E. 
Brown,  661  B  St.,  Petaluma;  Mary  F.  Burke,  145  27th  St.,  San  Francisco;  Mrs. 
Harry  H.  Camper,  Chico;  Estelle  Carpenter,  16260  O'Farrell  St.,  San  Francisco; 
Georgiana  Cooper,Nevada  City,Cal. ;  Hannah  M.  Cundiff,  416  S.7th  St.,St.Joseph, 
Mo.;  Marion  Davies,  Red  Bluff;  Grace  J.  Davis,  Detroit,  Mich.;  Julia  P.  Day,  323 
O'Farrell  St.,  San  Francisco;  Jessie  A.  Dunn,  Redding;  Cornelia  Duren,  Cor. 
Alice  and  Durant  Sts.,  Oakland;  Etta  Ellerhorst,  3018  Fulton  St.,  Berkeley;  Mrs- 
E.  C.  Farley,  Los  Gatos;  Nell  Fenton,  460  N.  First  St.,  San  Jose;  Alice  Freeman, 
Cisco,  Cal.:  Augusta  Hildebrandt,  138  N  Hill  St.  Los  Angeles;  Cordelia  Kerrick, 
1129  N.  California  St.,  Stockton;  Blanche  King,  Red  Bluff;  Lura  Manning, 
Azusa;  Mrs  Clara  M.  McQuade,  Chico;  Edward  T.  Nesbit,  Fresno;  Clelia  A. 
Paroni,  2225  Woolsey  St.,  Berkeley;  Mrs.  Clara  Partridge,  2001  Haste  St., 
Berkeley;  Anna  L.  Rankin,  534  Clifton  St.,  Portland,  Ore.:  Belle  M.  Rann,  Mor- 
rice,  Mich.;  Ida  A.  Rathke,  2115M  Center  St.,  Berkeley;  Harriet  T.  Rice,  Hay- 
wards:  Lora  G.  Rush,  1607  Walnut  St.,  Berkeley;  Sister  M.  Dominic,  San  Rafael; 
Sister  M.  Irene,  San  Rafael;  Sister  M.  Eegis,  1605  Scott  St.,  San  Francisco;  Inez 
Conger  Smith,  Honcut,  Cal.;  Irene  M.  Smith,  Honcut,  Cal.;  Mrs.  Graham  Smith, 
1635  24th  Avenue,  Fruitvale,  Cal.;  Agnes  Spreckles,  1807  R.  R.  Avenue,  Ala- 
meda, Cal  ;  Minnie  Stevens,  611  Acequia  St,  Visalia;  Mrs.  Jennie  L.  Thorp, 
Healdsburg;  Grace  Turner,  892  Bush  St.,  San  Francisco;  Edna  Wenger,  427 
Second  Avenue,  St.  Cloud,  Minn.:  Mr9.-MayT.  Wilson,  2219  Ashby  Avenue, 
Berkeley;  Hattie  M.  Wright,  Tulare,  Cal. 


HUMOR  AND   PATHOS  IN  LITERATURE 

Dr.  F.  Louis  Soldan,  city  superintendent  of  St.  Louis,  who  was  one  of  the 
most  popular  of  the  lecturers  at  the  Summer  School  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, delivered  a  notable  lecture  on  "Humor  and  Pathos  in  Literature."  He 
said: 

"  Smiles  and  tears  form  the  round  of  human  life,  and  consequently  pathos 
and  humor  are  the  two  poles  between  which  all  literature  vibrates.  The  Greeks 
called  pathos  whatever  feeling  the  soul  of  man  might  cherish,  endure  and  suffer. 
In  a  general  sense,  pathos  forms  the  groundwork  of  all  literature:  there  could  be 
no  literature,  were  it  not  for  the  bond  of  human  sympathy  which  makes  the 
whole  world  kin  and  creates  in  each  an  interest  for  the  lies  and  thoughts  of 
bthers. 

"A  strong  tie  of  sympathy  binds  us  to  our  fellows  and  literature  maintains 
it.  Pathos  in  literature  places  us  in  touch  with  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  our  race;  it 
excites  in  us  pleasure  and  pain,  hope  and  fear,  sympathy  and  pity,  joy  and  sorrow, 
friendship  and  hatred.  Without  pathos,  no  literature,  for  sympathy  is  but  a 
mode  of  pathos.  Laughter  and  tears  are  the  gifts  which  distinguish  man  from 
all  the  rest  of  the  animated  world.  He  alone  knows  grief  and  apprehension;  he 
alone  knows  in  hope  and  anticipation  the  highest  joys  of  life;  he  alone  is  tied 
with  tender  cords  to  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  can  sympathize  with  the  sor- 
rows of  others  and  enjoy  the  happiness  of  his  fellow-man." 


Official  t  Department 


. 


STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 

H.  T.  Gage,  President  oj  the  Board Governor,  Sacramento. 

Morris  Elmer  Dailey President  State  Normal  School,  San  Jose. 

E.  T.  Pierce President  State  Normal  School,  Los  Angeles. 

C.  C.  Van  L,iew President  State  Normal  School,  Chico. 

Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler President  University  of  California,  Berkeley. 

Fletcher  B.  Dresslar,  Prof,  of  Theory  auc.  Practice  of  Education,  University  of  Cal.,  Berkeley. 

Samuel  T.  Black; President  State  Normal  School,  San  Diego. 

Frederic  Burk President  State  Normal  School.  S?n  Francisco. 

Thomas  J.  Kirk,  Secretary  of  the  Board  Superintendent  Public  Instruction,  Sacramento. 


On  the  Election  of  School  Trustees 

Ron.  Thomas  J.  Kirk,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Sacramento, 
Cal  — 
Deab  Sir:     Your  favor  of  June  17,  1902,  received.     You  say: 

"Permit  me  to  call  your  attention  to  Sections  1593,  to  and  including  1614 
found  on  pages  26,  28,  and  29  of  the  1901  edition  of  the  School  Law,  relating  to 
the  election  and  tenure  of  office  of  school  trustees,  and  I  would  also  call  your  at- 
tention to  Section  1067  of  the  Political  Code  relating  to  special  elections,  and 
would  ask  if  in  your  opinion  a  board  of  school  trustees  is  authorized  to  call 
another  election  for  the  purpose  of  electing  a  school  trustee  in  the  case  of  a  tie 
vote  resulting  at  the  general  election  of  school  trustees." 

''In  pursuance  of  an  opinion  rendered  several  years  ago  by  the  then  Attorney- 
General  G.  A.  Johnson,  but  which  opinion  I  have  never  read,  this  office  has  been 
holding  that  Section  1067  providing  for  special  elections  does  not  apply  to  the 
election  of  school  trustees." 

In  reply,  permit  me  to  say  that  we  have  not,  and  never  have  had,  before  us 
the  opinion  of  former  Attorney-General  upon  the  question  submitted  by  you. 
This  office,  however,  has  had  occasion  to  examine  the  question,  and  in  an  opinion 
rendered  to  Mr.  J.  M.  Walthall,  District  Attorney  for  Stanislaus  County,  dated 
June  29,  1901,  and  known  as  Opinion  No.  548  upon  the  office  files  of  this  office, 
we  held  that  "In  case  of  a  tie  vote  for  school  trustee  the  County  Superintendent 
appoints,  as  provided  in  Subdivision  12  of  Section  1543  of  the  Political  Code, 
that  a  special  election  is  not  necessary." 

We  enclose  to  you  herewith  a  copy  of  the  opinion  herein  referred  to. 
Yery  truly  yours, 

Tirey  L.  Ford,  Attorney- General. 
By  Wm.  M.  Abbott,  Deputy  Attorney-General. 


San  Francisco,  June  29,  1901. 
Mr.  J.  M.  Walthall,  District  Attorney,  Modesto,  Cal.— 

Dear  Sir: — Your  favor  of  June  20,  1901,  received.    You  ask: 

"  In  case  of  a  tie  vote  for  school  trustee,  does  the  Superintendent  appoint,  or 
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does  the  Board  of  Trustees  or  Superintendent  call  a  special  election  for  that  pur- 
pose?" 

In  reply,  permit  me  to  say  that  Section  1593  of  the  Political  Code  provides 
that  an  election  for  school  trustees  must  be  held  in  each  school  district  on  the  first 
Friday  in  June  of  each  year. 

Section  1614  of  the  Political  Code  provides  that  vacancies  in  the  office  of 
school  trustee  are  caused  by  the  happening  of  any  of  the  events  specified  in  Sec- 
tion 996  of  the  Political  Code,  or  by  failure  to  elect,  as  provided  in  Section  1593 
of  said  Code. 

Subdivision  3  of  Section  1593  provides  that  when  a  vacancy  occurs  from  any 
of  the  causes  specified  in  Section  996  of  the  Political  Code,  the  Superintendent 
shall  appoint  a  suitable  person  to  fill  such  vacancy,  the  appointee  to  hold  office 
until  the  first  day  of  July  next  succeeding  the  appointment,  and  a  party  shall  be 
elected  at  the  next  June  election  to  hold  office  for  the  remainder  of  the  term. 

Subdivision  4  of  Section  1593  of  the  Political  Code  provides  that,  except  as 
provided  in  Subdivisions  2  and  3  of  this  Section,  one  trustee  shall  be  elected  an- 
nually, to  holdi  office  for  three  years,  or  until  his  successor  shall  be  elected  and 
qualified. 

In  enumerating  the  duties  of  County  Superintendent,  Subdivision  12  of  Sec- 
tion 1543  provides  that  it  is  his  duty  to  appoint  trustees  to  fill  all  vacancies,  the 
appointees  to  hold  office  until  the  first  day  of  July  succeeding  such  appointment. 

In  People  vs  Prewett,  124,  Cal.,  7 — 13,  it  was  said  that  the  County  Superin- 
tendent has  power  of  appointment  to  fill  all  vacancies  in  the  Board  of  School 
Trustees. 

Prom  the  foregoing  it  would  appear  that  in  case  of  a  vacancy  caused  by  the 
failure  to  elect,  the  County  Superintendent  has  the  power  to  appoint,  the 
appointee  to  hold  office  until  the  first  day  of  July  next  succeeding  the  appoint- 
ment. 

But  Section  1067  of  the  Political  Code  declares  "If  at  any  election,  except 
for  that  of  Governor  or  Lieutenant  Governor,  two  or  more  persons  receive  an 
equal  and  the  highest  number  of  votes,  there  is  no  choice,  and  a  special  election 
to  fill  such  office  must  be  ordered  by  the  proper  board  or  officer. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  provision  of  this  section  is  general,  while  the  sections 
relating  to  the  vacancy  and  the  filling  thereof  in  the  office  of  school  trustees  are 
special. 

Section  1859  of  the  Code  of  Civil  Procedure  provides  that  in  the  construction 
of  a  statute,  when  a  general  and  a  particular  provision  are  inconsistent,  the  latter 
is  paramount  to  the  former 

Where  there  are  in  an  Act  specific  provisions  relating  to  the  particular  sub- 
ject, they  must  govern  in  respect  to  that  subject  as  against  general  provisions  in 
other  parts  of  the  Statute,  altho  the  latter,  standing  alone,  would  be   broad 
enough  to  include  the  subject  to  which  the  particular  provisions  relate. 
Frandzen  vs.  County  of  San  Diego,  101  Cal.,  317; 
Bateman  vs.  Colgan,  111  Cal.,  585—6. 

I  am  therefore  of  the  opinion  that  in  case  of  a  tie  vote  for  school  trustee,  the 
County  Superintendent  appoints,  as  provided  in  Subdivision  12  of  Section  1543 
of  the  Political  Code. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Tirby  L.  Ford,  Attorney-General, 

By  Wm.  M.  Abbott,  Deputy. 
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Trustees  and  boards  of  education  have  important  duties  to  perform.  We 
believe  the  most  important  is  the  election  of  teachers.  Today  public  opinion 
is  mightily  for  the  selection  of  teachers  on  the  basis  of  merit.  The  San 
Francisco  Board  of  Education  has  issued  rules  to  govern  its  election  of 
teachers.  The  rules  require  a  test  written  examination,  and  a  test  oral  ex- 
amination. Thirty  teachers  recently  placed  on  the  eligible  list  by  this  method 
represent  graduates  of  San  Francisco  Normal,  Chico  State  Normal,  Stanford 
University,  University  of  California,  San  Jose  State  Normal,  and  other  in- 
stitutions in  the  state.  It  is  a  good  average  list,  tho  a  number  of  the  teach- 
ers elected  have  records  for  failure  in  schoolroom  work.  Whether  the  San 
Francisco  Board  of  Education  made  mistakes,  or  graciously  submitted  to  in- 
fluence in  some  cases,  is  another  story.  It  is  sufficient  now  to  encourage  the 
Board  in  its  desire  to  hold  up  high  ideals  in  the  selection  of  teachers.  The 
plan  is  all  right,  and  it  is  better  to  have  a  good  plan,  with  breaks  in  it  here 
and  there,  than  to  have  a  poor  plan  well  and  honestly  executed.  There  are 
but  few  places  today  where  the  raw  and  insatiable  hand  of  the  patronage- 
seeking  politician  is  seen  in  school  business.  The  day  is  not  far  distant 
when  our  schools  will  be  absolutely  free  from  partisan  political  bosses. 
There  may  be  other  kind  of  bosses  —  but  that,  too,  is   another  story. 

The  trustees  also  deal  with  the  material  interests  of  the  schools.  The  business 
of  the  school  should  be  conducted  in  a  fair  and  honorable  manner.  The  mer- 
chant should  not  be  forced,  by  sharp  practice  in  competitive  bidding,  to 
furnish  goods  at  cost.  Neither  should  political  pull,  personal  friendship,  or 
impressing  local  environment,  lead  to  the  purchase  of  supplies  at  prices 
furnishing  more  than  a  legitimate  profit.  The  school  trustees  and  the 
dealer  should  be  square. 


The  trustees,  board  of  education,  and  text-book  commissioners  have  also 
an  important  duty  in  the  adoption  and  purchase  of  school  text-books.  There 
is  no  business,  not  even  the  material  interests  of  the  church,  that  should  be 
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conducted  on  higher  principles  than  the  book  business.  Yet  get  forty  ex- 
perienced representatives  of  publishing  houses  together  and  you  will  hear 
stories  of  bribery,  perjury,  sharp  practices,  political  pulls,  personal  friend- 
ship, local  environment,  and  of  every  conceivable  method  of  crookedness. 
The  public  has  been  fed  on  these  stories  until  the  book  business  is  not  in 
as  good  standing  as  the  grocery,  hardware,  or  even  the  steel  trade.  The 
corruption  of  the  book  trade  led  California  to  establish  state  publication.  It 
forced  the  State  Board  of  Washington  to  patronize  local  publishers.  It  has 
necessitated  lobbies  in  state  legislatures,  controlled  national  and  state  educa- 
tional associations,  and  stands  for  the  success  of  some  and  failure  of  others  in 
educational  work.  And  it  is  all  so  unnecessary.  No  business  should  be  so 
clean,  so  honorably  conducted  as  the  text- book  trade.  Merit,  and  merit 
alone,  should  be  the  basis  of  the  selection  of  a  textbook.  High  ideals 
should  characterize  the  work  of  agents  in  the  field.  Tne  winning  of  a 
clean,  honest  fight  for  the  recognition  of  a  book  on  its  merit  should  be  the 
highest  aim  of  every  agent.  Trustees,  boards  of  education,  and  text- book 
commissioners  should  spew  out  of  the  state  the  man  with  a  bribe,  a  pull,  or 
a  push.  These  remarks  are  not  too  severe.  They  have  no  personal  applica- 
tion to  men  engaged  in  the  work  in  California.  Such  men  as  A.  F.  Gunn 
of  the  American  Book  Company,  S.  C.  Smith  of  Ginn  &  Co.,  E.  F.  Good- 
year of  the  Macmillan  Company,  Casper  W.  Hodgson  of  D.  C.  Heath  & 
Co.,  and  F.  J.  Lobbet  of  the  Educational  Publishing  Company,  are  reputable 
business  men,  and  with  one  or  two  exceptions  have  always  maintained  as 
cordial  relations  as  possible  in  a  strictly  competitive  business.  It  is  the  big 
state  fights  that  bring  out  the  dark  side  of  the  business.  The  text-books 
do  not  represent  more  than  three  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  education  of  the 
child.  Yet  it  represents  about  ninety  per  cent  of  the  activity.  A  recent 
educational  journal  in  the  east  devoted  three  pages  to  a  report  of  the  N.  E. 
A.,  and  six  pages  to  the  exhibits  of  the  book  men  at  the  same  meeting. 
The  importance  of  the  text-book  business  has  been  over  estimated  every- 
where. Some  years  ago,  when  the  state  publication  was  an  issue,  a  candi- 
date for  superintendent  of  public  instruction  announced  that  his  reform 
methods  would  save  the  state  two  millions  of  dollars  per  year.  The  total 
cost  of  text-books  was  less  than  one  million.  A  candidate  for  Governor  in 
Washington  made  a  geography  an  issue,  and  at  a  campaign  speech  read 
misleading  extracts.  Of  course  he  was  beaten  in  the  election.  Sometimes 
the  people  stand  square  on  both  feet  for  honesty. 

*** 
The  people  who  have  to  do  with   the   material   side  of  the  schools  must  be 
honest.     Proverbs  on  the  best  policy  will  do  for  the  blackboard,  but  the  chil- 
dren must  have  examples  of  honorable  dealing.   Stand,  then,  for  the  merit  in 
text-books.     Meet   conditions,  if  you    must,  but   meet   them  in  a  way  that 

conditions  will  be  better  next  time. 

.  *  ■         - 

*  * 

Score  one,  for  the  present  executive  committee  of  the  California  Teach- 
ers' Association.  President  Shumate  has  secured  a  one  half  rate  for  the 
meeting  in  Los  Angeles. 


Supt.  C.  L.  McLane,  in  his  report  to  the 
school  board,  calls  attention  to  the  following: 

The  enforcement  of  the  vaccination  law  and  other 
health  regulations  have  oalled  forth  some  adverse  criticism 
from  parents  directly  affected.  The  rule  of  the  Board  of 
Health  requiring,  in  all  cases  of  contagious  diseases,  that 
the  children  of  such-household  be  kept  out  of  school  for 
thirty  days  after  the  house  has  been  fumigated, does  seems 
to  be  an  extreme  precautionary  measure;  but,  if  the  ab- 
sence »f  any  form  of  epidemic  in  the  schools  is  to  be  at- 
tributed to  the  carrying  out  of  such  regulations,  the 
Board  of  Health  has  surely  been  justified  iu  taking  this 
step. 

At  the  opening  of  the  present  school  year  the  plan  of 
sending  to  parents  monthly  reports  of  pupils'  work  was 
inaugurated.  Previous  to  this  year  reports  were  sent  at 
the  end  of  each  period  of  sis  weeks.  Under  the  new 
method,  parents  receive  information  four  times  each 
term  regarding  the  work  and  general  standing  of  the 
pupil,  instead  of  twice,  as  under  the  old  method. 

During  the  past  three  years  the  high  school  course  has 
been  gradually  changed,  approaching  more  nearly  an 
elective  course.  A  year  in  zoology  has  been  substituted 
for  the  half  year  each  iu  physical  geography  and  physi- 
ology. Stenography  and  typewriting  have  been  added  to 
the  business  course,  It  is  to  hoped  that  a  class  iu  French 
can  be  organized  next  year  and  thus  complete,  in  connec- 
tion with  grammar,  a  four  years'  course  in  modern  lan- 
guages. A  few  other  minor  changes  have  been  made  to 
conform  to  the  new  requirements  for  entering  the  State 
University. 

Notwithstanding  the  crowded  condition  of  many  of  the 
schools  and  the  great  number  of  transfers  that  have  been 
necessary  in  order  to  accommodate  all  the  children  who 
have  applied  for  admission,  the  work  has  not  appreciably 
fallen  behind  the  standard  of  previous  years.  It  is  a 
source  of  congratulation  to  know  that  the  $75,000  recently 
voted  will  soon  provide  every  section  of  the  city  with 
ample  accommodations  in  the  way  of  buildings  and  equip- 
ments. 

A  system  of  light  gymnastics  has  been  introduced  in  all 
grades  below  the  grammar  school,  and  twice  each  day  all 
classes  are  required  to  devote  a  few  minutes  to  systematic 
physical  exercises. 

Mrs.  S.  E.  Peart  of  Yolo  County,  in  her  an- 
nual report,  calls  special  attention  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  school  grounds .  The  trustees 
of  Yolo  have  made  a  remarkable  record.  Here 
are  a  few  of  Mrs.  Peart's  comments: 

The  little  brown  schoolhouse  between  Woodland  and 
Madison,  Mount  Pleasant,  with  its  fresh  coat  of  white 
paint,  can  no  longer  be  hidden  from  view.  Trees  have 
been  planted  on  the  s&uth  and  the  west  of  this  building 
and  small  garden  plots  in  front  testify  to  the  children's 
love  of  flowers. 

Cacheville,  by  means  of  special  tax,  has  put  its  grounds 
and  buildings  in  admirable  condition.  Its  fine,  two-story 
schoolhouse  has  been  painted  outside  and  in.  New  green 
hyloplate  blackboards  have  been  placed  in  the  grammar 
department.  The  walls  are  shaded  with  a  tint  of  green, 
which  makes  the  reflection  very  grateful  to  the  eye  of 
the  student.  Wire  sereens  guard  every  window  and 
door.  Fences  have  been  repaired  which,  with  the  the  new 
"wood  shed  of  last  year  make  the  school  premises  complete. 

Rumsey  has  had  arbor  day  exercises  in  which  the  chil- 
dren, teacher,  trustees  and  parents  took  part.  Each  pupil, 


and  there  were  thirty-two,  planted  and  named  a  tree.  The 
trees  were  purchased  by  money  raised  at  an  entertainment 
given  by  the  pupils.  A  substantial  woodshed  and  fence 
complete  the  improvements  in  this  district,  and  add  very 
materially  to  its  attractiveness. 

Fairview  has  had  the  hearty  co-operation  of  teacher, 
pupils,  patrons  and  trustees  in  its  work  of  improvement. 
The  former  earned  the  money  by  giving  an  entertainment 
some  time  in  February  for  the  purchase  of  the  trees  of  the 
following  varieties:  Acacia,  mulberry,  locust,  fig  and  wal- 
nut. A  new  fence  has  also  been  built  around  the  grounds, 
and  money  earned  sufficient  by  pupils  to  keep  the  trees 
watered. 

The  $16,000  bonds  of  theRedlands  school  dis- 
trict, which  were  voted  in  June,  have  been  sold 
by  the  county  treasurer  and  commanded  a 
premium  of  $1360. 

Supt.  J.  H.  Strine,  in  his  annual  report, 
makes  a  number  of  original  and  very  pertinent 
remarks ! 

The  rapidly  increasing  interest  thruout  our  county  in 
all  things  educational  is  becoming  more  and  more  intense. 
Notwithstanding  the  naturally  depressing  effect  of  a 
number  of  dry  seasons  in  succession,  three  new  districts 
have  been  formed  during  the  school  year  just  closed,  and 
each  has  voted  bonds  for  the  purchase  of  grounds  and  the 
erection  of  buildings.  In  all,  sixteen  different  school  dis- 
tricts have  this  summer  called  elections  to  vote  bonds  for 
improvements,  and  only  two  failures  to  carry  the  election 
have  occurred.  One  of  these  was  in  a  community  which 
is  building  and  increasing  in  population  very  fast,  and 
many  voters  wished  to  await  further  developments  before 
locating  the  new  building.  In  the  other  district  the  trus- 
tees, after  calling  the  election,  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
they  had  asked  for  too  small  amount  of  money  and  pre- 
ferred to  vote  the  proposition  down  and  later  call  for  a 
larger  amount. 

During  the  past  year  we  have  organized  three  new  high 
schools,  making  fifteen  in  all  for  our  county,  and  have  two 
others  in  prospect  for  the  coming  year. 

Our  board  of  supervisors  is  giving  us  more  money  each 
year  with  which  to  meet  the  growing  demands,  school  dis- 
tricts are  in  better  financial  condition  than  formerly,  and 
trustees  in  many  instances,  are  cheerfully  paying  higher 
salaries  in  order  to  secure  further  first  class  teachers. 

As  illustrating  the  marked  change  from  a  professional 
standpoint,  a  gentleman  interested  in  securing  a  position 
for  a  friend  said  to  me  a  few  days  ago:  "Things  seem  so 
different  this  year.  Formerly  trustees  wanted  to  know 
who  was  recommending  or  'backing'  a  teacher  wanting  a 
position.  Now  everyone  asks  and  wants  to  know  what 
the  teachers'  record  is." 

Our  county  board  of  education  is  making  a  study  of  the 
condition  of  things  in  our  rural  districts,  and  this  year  is 
taking  an  advanced  step  in  making  practically  no  change 
in  the  course  of  study  and  adopting  no  new  text-books. 

On  the  whole,  the  school  progress  in  our  county  has 
materially  exceeded  our  expectations,  and  could  not  well 
be  more  gratifying. 

The  reports  from  Monterey  County  indicate 
that  Mrs.  J.  E.  Chope  has  succeeded  in  inter- 
esting the  school  trustees  in  the  improvement  of 
the  school  grounds.  Mrs.  Chope  has  issued  a 
series  of  circular  letters  to  the  trustees  that 
have  been  the  means  of  unifying  the  work  and 
the  results  have  been  marvelous. 
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WESTERN  SCHOOL  NEWS 


MEETINGS 


California  Teachers'  Association,  Los  Ange- 
les, California;  A.  E.  Shumate,  President;  week 
of  December  29. 


Northern  California  Teachers' 
Redding,  November  20,  21,  22;  E.  I. 
ident. 


Association, 
Miller,  Pres- 


NOTES 


The  trustees  of  Eedlands  have  arranged  to 
build  a  sloyd  building  in  that  city. 

Dr.  J.  A.  Beattie,  principal  of  the  State  Nor- 
mal School  at  Weston,  Oregon,  has  resigned. 

The  eighteen  teachers  who  were  dismissed  by 
the  San  Jose  Board  of  Education  have  been  re- 
instated. 

Miss  Mary  Walter,  a  graduate  of  Stanford, 
has  been  elected  to  a  position  in  the  San  Jose 
State  Normal  School. 

Alfred  D.  Tenney  has  resigned  as  principal 
of  the  Areata  Union  High  School,  the  resigna- 
tion to  take  effect  at  once. 

Prof.  A.  N.  Wheelock  has  been  elected  as 
principal  of  the  high  school  and  superintendent 
of  the  grammar  schools  of  Riverside. 

H.  D.  Evans  of  Phoenix,  Arizona,  has  opened 
an  out-door,  all  the  year  round  school  for  boys. 
He  expects  students  from  the  east. 

George  E.  Kleeberger  has  returned  to  Califor- 
nia from  St.  Cloud,  Minnesota,  and  has  ac- 
cepted the  principalship  of  the  Visalia  High 
School. 

Volney  Rattan,  who  served  the  state  long  and 
faithfully  as  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  San 
Jose  State  Normal  School,  is  no  longer  con- 
nected with  the  institution. 

President  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler  spent  a  por- 
tion of  his  vacation  in  the  region  of  the  MeCloud 
River.  President  David  Starr  Jordan  spent  his 
vacation  in  Samoa. 

Superintendent  Nelson  of  Utah  has  decided  to 
appeal  from  Judge  Hall's  decision  on  the  text- 
book case.  The  Supreme  Court  will  now  pass 
on  the  legality  of  the  text-book  adoption  in 
Utah. 

The   American   Institute    of  Normal  Methods 


was  held  in>Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  June  30  to  July 
12.  Edwin  A.  Cox  was  in  charge.  Over  thirty 
teachers  were  present,  and  excellent  work  was 
done. 

The  board  of  trustees  of  the  Denver  seho 
hereby  solicit  applications  for  the  principalship 
for  a  period  of  seven  or  nine  months,  term  to 
commence  September  1st.  The  applicant  pos- 
sessing a  diploma  from  some  reputable  institu- 
tion of  learning  and  credentials  to  prove  success- 
ful teaching  will  be  preferred.  Address  C.  P. 
Hinkle,  clerk,  or  M.  L.  Butler,  chairman  of 
school  board,  of  District  No.  10,  Denver,  Idaho. 

The  most  popular  exhibit  at  Minneapolis  was 
by  the  Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Company  of  Jer- 
sey City.  It  was  not  only  an  attractive  exhibit, 
but  it  was  presided  over  in  a  delightful  manner 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Reed,  who  were  hap- 
piest when  they  were  providing  you  most  gener- 
ously with  the  pencils  and  erasers  that  most 
caught  your  fancy.  Their  new  circular, '  'Dixon's 
School  Pencils,"  is  the  most  attractive  catalog 
of  the  kind  ever  issued. — N.  E.  Journal  of  Edu- 
cation. 

A.  E.  Winship,  editor  of  the  Journal  of  Edu- 
cation of  Boston,  writes  of  the  Alameda  schools 
as  follows: 

"Of  all  the  suburbs  across  the  bay  none  is 
more  interesting  than  Alameda,  a  quiet,  lovely, 
highly-intelligent  little  city,  with  the  bay  to  the 
right  of  her,  the  bay  to  the  left  of  her,  the  bay 
in  front  of  her,  and  the  broad  tidal  canal  be- 
hind her.  Here  Charles  C.  Hughes  has  pre- 
sided over  the  schools  for  five  years,  until  he 
has  come  very  near  attaining  the  ideal  in  spirit, 
in  method,  and  in  administration,  but  of  these 
features  I  shall  speak  often  in  the  "Journal  of 
Educatiou,"  in  the  American  Primary  Teacher, 
and  in  Modern  Methods,  making  separate 
articles  of  various  observations  made  here." 
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University   Extension 

The  regents  of  the  university  have  decided 
that  the  time  has  come  to  organize  university- 
extension  as  a  separate  department  of  the  work 
of  the  university  and  have  appointed  Prof. 
Henry  Morse  Stephens,  who  was  formerly  con- 
nected with  the  university  extension  system  at 
Oxford,  and  who  has  lectured  for  the  American 
Society  for  the  Extension  of  University  Teach- 
ing at  Philadelphia,  to  be  director  of  university 
extension  in  the  University  of  California. 
Hitherto  university  extension  work  has  been 
carried  on  by  university  professors  and  univer- 
sity officers  in  addition  to  their  regular  work, 
and  a  useful  foundation  has  been  laid  for  the 
building  of  an  organized  department  of  univer- 
sity extension.  The  attempt  made  last  year  to 
widen  the  sphere  of  university  extension  work 
and  to  increase  its  effectiveness  by  the  forma- 
tion of  university  extension  study  courses  was  a 
step  towards  the  system  that  is  now  adopted, 
and  the  arrangements  made  in  last  years' 
schedule  will  remain  in  force  in  those  places 
where  the  new  system  cannot  yet  be  brought 
into  effect.  The  university  has  just  issued  a 
complete  bulletin  giving  full  information  upon 
the  subject.  A  course  of  twelve  lectures  is 
offered  to  each  university  extension  center  for 
$300.  Full  particulars  may  be  received  by 
writing  to  the  Secretary  for  University  Exten- 
sion, Berkeley,  Cal. 

NOTES 

Professor  Needham  succeeds  J.  R.  Grinstead 
as  principal  of  the  Dixon  High  School. 

W.  M  .  Beardshear,  president  of  the  N.  E.  A. 
1901-1902,  and  who  was  recently  ill  during  the 
meeting  at  Minneapolis,  is  dead. 

Mrs.  J.  E.  Chope,  superintendent  of  Monte- 
rey County,  has  been  elected  president  of  the 
San  Jose  Normal  School  Alumni. 

Browne's  Graded  Mental  Arithmetic  has  been 
adopted  in  Whitman  County,  Wash.,  in  Stock- 
ton, Cal.,  and  on  the  supplemental  list  for  the 
schools  of  Utah. 

Prof.  Bernard  Moses  of  Manila  has  inaugu- 
rated a  movement  to  establish  a  great  normal 
school  for  the  training  of  native  teachers  for  the 
Philippine  Islands. 

The  following  county  superintendents  have 
been  renominated  for  office:  W.  C.  Doub,  Kern 
County;  J.  W.  Graham,  Kings  County;  Estelle 
Bagnelle,  Madera  County;  Supt.  J.  A.  Wagener, 
Stanislaus  County;  Supt.  Lena  K.  Nangle,  Te- 
hama County;  Josie  Finane.  Sierra  County; 
J.  P.  Barbee,  Mendocino  County  Others  may 
be  nominated,  but  no  reports  have  been  received. 

The  California  Business  College  held  its 
graduating  exercises  July  12,  1902.  There  were 
ninety  graduates  —  as  bright  a  lot  of  boys  and 


girls  as  ever  received  diplomas.  The  Knicker- 
bocker Quartette,  Billy  Hynes,  Spadina's  Or- 
chestra furnished  the  special  features  of  the 
program.  President  Durham  delivered  an  ad- 
dress and  the  diplomas  with  felicity  and  grace, 
and  the  college  students  furnished  the  yells. 
The  alumni  banquet  on  Saturday,  July  L3,  was 
also  a  feature  of  the  graduation.  William  Lang- 
don  made  an  eloquent  speech,  and  Professor 
Smith,  Harr  Wagner,  and  members  of  the 
alumni  gave  short  and  interesting  talks.  The 
California  Business  College  is  rapidly  forging 
ahead  as  one  of  the  most  important  institutions 
in  San  Francisco.  The  building  at  305  Larkin 
Street  is  all  too  small  for  the  growth  of  the 
school  and  it  will  probably  have  a  new  building 
soon. 

Dr.  Gates,  president  of  Pomona  College,  de- 
livered the  address  to  the  normal  school  alumni 
of  Los  Angeles .  Dr .  Gates  took  as  his^theme, 
•'Enlargement  of  Life."  He  said  the  average 
school  board  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding, 
the  one  practical  thing  in  life  is  an  ideal,  and 
expressed  little  sympathy  for  the  so-called  prac- 
tical education  that  means  only  an  opportunity 
to  learn  those  things  that  will  enable  the  student 
sooner  to  make  a  larger  amount  of  money. 

"Too  many  students,"  he  said,  "are  anxious 
to  get  out  into  the  world.  The  world  will  give 
them  all  they  want  when  they  get  there,  and 
they  will  have  to  battle  with  it  soon  enough. 

"Look  out  when  God  turns  loose  on  earth  a 
man  with  an  idea.  The  idea  invariably  must  be 
crucified,  but  it  will  rise  again  the  third  day  or 
sooner.  I  will  divide  my  address  into  three 
parts.  The  first  shall  be  under  the  head  of  how 
little  we  know;  the  second,  how  much  we  know, 
and  the  third  shall  be  a  subdivision  of  the 
second." 

The  speaker  then  proceeded  to  mention  mat- 
ters about  which  the  world  has  been  striving  to 
learn,  and  said  that  there  are  innumerable  sights 
and  sounds  which  the  human  organs  are  unable 
to  comprehend.  The  ear  is  a  poor  tool  and  the 
eye  a  constant  deception. 

"There  are  persons,"  said  Dr.  Gates,  "who 
try  to  cover  up  their  ignorance  by  using  big 
words  and  indulging  in  Latin  phrases.  If  I  ask 
a  boy  why  an  apple  falls  to  the  ground  instead 
of  upwards,  he  will  tell  me,  most  likely,  that 
'It  is  pulled  downward  by  the  heft  of  it.'  Pro- 
fessor Wiseman  will  say  that  it  is  the  attraction 
of  gravitation  that  brings  the  apple  to  the  earth. 
One  knows  as  much  about  it  as  the  other,  only 
the  professor  has  used  big  words  to  conceal  his 
lack  of  knowledge. " 

E.  E.  Goodell  has  been  elected  to  the  charge 
of  the  manual  training  work  in  Alameda.  He 
succeeds  E.  R.  Snyder,  who  in  turn  takes  the 
place  of  J.  A.  Addicott  of  the  San  Jose  Normal, 
who  has  been  given  two  years  leave  of  absence. 
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Gratuates  Appointed 

Mrs.  M.  L.  Cheney,  appointment  secretary  at 
the  University  of  California,  has  issued  a  list  of 
California  graduates  who  have  received  appoint- 
ments as  teachers  and  instructors  in  various 
schools,  both  in  this  state  and  elsewhere.  The 
list,  which  is  larger  than  that  of  any  previous 
year,  shows  the  wide  influence  that  the  State 
University  is  wielding  in  educational  circles. 

Of  the  graduates  who  have  received  positions, 
one,  Frederick  H.  Laist,  '01,  has  been  ap- 
pointed instructor  in  chemistry  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Utah.  While  in  college  Laist  showed 
himself  to  be  a  scientist  of  considerable  ability. 
He  invented  a  process  of  making  baking  pow- 
der by  using  citric  acid  from  lemons,  which 
commended  itself  in  the  eyes  of  his  professors. 

Among  the  graduates  who  have  received  ap- 
pointments in  high  schools  are  the  following 
named : 

Rufus  C.  Balaam,  '02,  vice  principal  of  the 
Lompoc  Union  High  School,  teacher  of  science; 
Glenn  Allen,  '01,  science,  Bed  Bluff;  George 
M.  Sheldon,  '02,  science,  Anaheim;  Miss  Vera 
White,  '01,  science,  Santa  Cruz;  Miss  Edith  M. 
Kendall,  '01,  vice  principal  of  the  Yreka  High 
School,  teacher  of  science  and  English;  Miss 
Myra  Winn,  '02,  science  and  English,  San 
Eafael;  Miss  Sharlie  J.  Ward,  '02,  Latin  and 
German,  Yreka;  Miss  Louise  Shaw,  '95,  Latin 
and  Greek,  Ontario;  Miss  Jacqueline  Newton, 
'98,  history  and  German,  Campbell,  ^anta  Clara 
County;  Albert  H.  Allen,  '98,  Latin  and  Greek, 
ViSMlia;  J.  L.  Dinwiddie,  '98,  commercial  de- 
partment and  history,  Visalia;  Miss  Grace  D. 
Wilson,  '95,  Latin,  German,  and  English,  Paci- 
fic Grove;  Edward  Hohfeld,  '98,  principal,  Au- 
burn ;  Miss  Thirmuthis  A.  Brookman,  '99, 
English,  Bediands;*  Miss  Elizabeth  Hermann, 
'02,  German  and  mathematics,  Bed  Bluff;  J. 
Allen  de  Cou,  principal,  Bed  Bluff;  Noel  H. 
Garrison,  Latin,  Stockton;  Miss  Grace  B  South- 
wick,  '01,  Latin  and  English,  National  City; 
Thomas  D.  Mansfield,  '01,  principal,  Porterville  ; 
Miss  Lucy  B.  Sehaeffer,  '02,  English,  Latin  and 
history,  Porterville;  Miss  Ada  L.  Newport,  '02, 
assistant,  Hanford;  Irving  Needham,  '98,  prin- 
cipal, Dixon;  Miss  Margaret  McDonald,  assist- 
ant, Dixon;  Miss  Katherine  E.  Sullivan,  '99, 
history,  Santa  Cruz;  Miss  Amelia  Y.  Coeke,  '02, 
German,  history,  and  English,  Fowler;  Miss 
Marie  I.  Muller,  '98,  drawing,  Berkeley;  Miss 
Florence  Howard,  '02,  Latin,  German  and  draw- 
ing, Fernando;  Edna  Gearhart,  '01,  Greek, 
Latin  and  drawing,  Azusa;  Miss  MaryL.  Poege, 
'02,  Latin  and  French,   Ukiah. 

Among  recent  grammar  school  appointments 
have  been  the  following: 

Harry  H.  Lessner,  '02,  principal  of  the  Mis- 


sion Street  School,  Santa  Cruz;  Miss  Alice  M. 
Bogers,  '02,  district  school,  Arroyo  Valley,  Ala- 
meda County;  Jefferson  D.  Elder,  principal, 
Amador  City;  Miss  Margaret  M.  Beatty,  '02, 
grade  position;  Miss  Nina  M.  Farwell,  '02, 
grade  position;  Miss  Edna  W.  A.  Byder,  '02, 
Berkeley;  Miss  Harriet  Stout,  '02,  third  and 
fourth  grades,  Fowler;  Buby  Irene  Warner,  '02, 
The  Needles. 
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The  Summer  Session  of  the  University 
of  California 

The  State  University  has  the  distinction  of 
l>eing  one  of  the  foremost  educational  institu- 
tions in  the  United  States  having  mid-term 
sessions.  The  total  registration  for  the  summer 
session  this  year  is  829,  or  30  more  than  last 
year. 

Of  the  829  students,  397  are  men  and  432  are 
women.  Fifty-nine  are  graduates  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California.  Of  the  graduate  students, 
•35  are  alumni  of  Stanford,  6  of  the  University 
of  Michigan,  4  of  Harvard  University,  3  of  the 
University  of  Washington,  3  of  the  University 
of  Arizona,  2  each  of  Butler,  Nebraska,  Indiana, 
Idaho,  Colorado,  Middlebury,  La  Grange,  Pierce 
Christian  College,  and  Drake  University. 

Of  the  829  students,  709  are  residents  of  Cali- 
fornia, 1H  are  residents  of  the  other  states,  and 
9  of  foreign  countries.  The  geographical  dis- 
tribution of  students  from  outside  of  California 
is  as  follows:  China  3,  Japan  2,  Argentine  2, 
Chili  1,  Denmark  1.  From  other  states:  Wash- 
ington 16,  Utah  15,  Kentucky  3,  Oregon  11, 
Colorado  10,  Illinois  8,  Arizona  7,  Montana  4, 
Nevada  4,  New  Mexico  4,  Hawaii  4,  Philippine 
Islands  4,  Kansas  3,  New  York  3,  Indiana  2, 
Iowa  2,  Ohio  2,  Idaho  2,  Pennsylvania  2,  Ar- 
kansas 1,  Missouri  1,  New  Jersey  1,  Texas  1, 
and  Vermont  1. 

The  occupations  of  the  students  of  the  sum- 
mer session  is  as  follows:  University  of  Califor- 
nia students  268,  students  of  other  institutions 
129,  teachers  (men)  121,  teachers  (women)  189, 
librarians  16,  superintendents  of  schools  6,  pro- 
fessors 5,  ministers  5,  farmers  5,  physicians  4, 
clerks  3,  musicians  3,  miners  3,  assayers  2, 
nurses  2,  electricians  2,  author  1,  blacksmith  1, 
businessman  1,  chemist  1,  dentist  1  engineer  1, 
mining  engineer  1,  mechanic  1,  illustrator  1, 
salesman  1,  sculptor  1. 
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California  and  the  Missions*  ♦  ♦ 

PREPARED  ESPECIALLY  FOR  SCHOOLS 

Mrs-  JackSOn's  papers    on 

"Father  Junipero  and  His  Work, "  and 
"The  Present  Condition  of  the  Mission 
Indians  in  Southern  California,"  were 
first  published  in  1883,  and  afterwards 
reprinted  with  some  European  travel 
sketches  in  1886,  the  volume  bearing  the 
title  of  "Glimpses  of  Three  Coasts  " 
They  contain  much  of  historical  value, 
and  are  so  beautifully  written  as  to  be  of 
the  greatest  interest. 

Henry  Sandham,  who  visited  Cali- 
fornia with  Mrs.  Jackson  when  she  was 
accumulating  material  for  "Ramona, " 
has  illustrated  the  book.  Mrs.  Jackson's 
descriptions  and  the  artist's  illustrations 
now  possess  a  special  interest  from  the 
fact  that  the  restorations  of  late  years 
have  materially  altered  the  Mission  build- 
ing and  other  places  here  pictured  and 
described. 

12mo.     Cloth,  75  cents  net 
Pacific  Coast  Depository 

Cunningham,  Curtiss  &  Welch 

Sa^  Francisco 
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"California,  Queen  of  Old  Columbia" 

Mrs.  Jennie  L.  Thorp,  instructor  of  music  in 
the  Healdsburg  schools,  has  received  the  follow- 
ing complimentary  letter  regarding  her  song, 
"California,  Queen  of  Old  Columbia": 

Sacramento,  May  12,  1902. 
Mrs.  Jennie  L.  Thorp,  Healdsburg,  Cal. 

Dear  Mrs.  Thorp:— Copies  of  your  song, 
"California,  Queen  of  Old  Columbia,"  were 
duly  received  at  Fresno  and  distributed.  The 
superintendents  learned  it  and  made  use  of  it 
two  or  three  times  during  the  sessions  of  the 
convention.  All  pronounced  it  fine,  and  I  took 
occasion  publicly  to  commend  it,  as  also  did 
Superintendent  Furlong.  The  song,  both  for 
words  and  music,  should  find  large  and  ready 
sale  to  the  public  schools  of  the  State,  and 
wishing  yo,u  all  possible  success  as  the  author, 
I  remain, 

Very  truly  yours, 

Thomas  J.  Kirk, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

The  following  teachers  succeeded  in  winning 
out  in  the  recent  test  examination  given  by  the 
San  Francisco  Board  of  Education.  Six  of  the 
successful  ones  are  graduates  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco State  Normal  School. 

Miss  Eebecea  Brown,  Miss  Anita  Sullivan, 
Miss  Elizabeth  Hauselt,  Miss  Eliza 'McKinne, 
Miss  Clara  M.  Stark,  Miss  Essie  Belle  Wood- 
land, Miss  Maude  B.  Hart,  Miss  Josie  Stamper, 
Miss  Edith  P.  Stevenson,  Miss  Kate  Heggerty, 
Miss  Etta  Parsons,  Miss  Edna  N.  Wilson,  Miss 
Edith  F.  Culin,  Miss  Matie  H.  Bead,  Miss  Mary 
C.  O'Connell,  Miss  Violet  Nixon,  Miss  Minnie 
Maher,  Thomas  J.  Beesman,  Miss  Jennie  M. 
Cahill,  Miss  Caroline  H.  Newman,  Miss  Amy 
Tabrett,  Miss  Beatrice  Hawkins,  Miss  Hazel 
Bertz,  Miss  Fannie  Stockton,  Miss  Lydia  Grafe, 
John  W.  Wilkinson,  Miss  C.  N.  Cassinelli,  Miss 
Mary  E.  Hull,  Miss  Elizaoeth  A.  Duffy,  Miss 
Eleanor  Hart. 

*!• 

Dr.  Henry  Meade  Bland  of  the  State  Normal 
School  at  San  Jose  is  doing  some  strong  insti- 
tute work.  At  the  recent  San  Luis  Obispo 
County  Institute  he  addressed  the  teachers 
several  times  upon  "Child  Study,"  and  made  a 
strong  impression  upon  his  audiences.  He  has 
the  faculty  of  making  his  lectures  intensely 
interesting. 


Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Company  have  issued) 
"Tuscan  Sculpture,"  by  Estelle  M.  Hurll.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  volumes  of 
the  Eiverside  Art  Series. 
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YOUR  FIRST  DUTY  TO  YOURSELF  is  to 

keep  your  teeth  in  perfect  order.  To  do  so  you 
should  lonsult  an  expert  in  that  line,  as  all 
others  will  injure  your  teeth.  Don't  fail  to  visit 
the  ONLY  Expert  Dentist.  Thirty  vears  residence  In 
San  Francisco.  Dr.    E      POMEROY  SHEPARD 

Expert  Dentist,  14  Geary  Street,  Room  1 

[  Please  mention  this  Journal  ] 
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"Elementary  Physiology  and  Hygiene,"  by  B.  P.  Colton, 
has  just  been  issued  by  D.  C.  Heath  &  Company. 

"Elementary  Chemistry"  is  a  new  book  by  F.  W.  Clark 
and  L.  M.  Dennis  issued  by  the  American  Book  Company . 

D.  C.  Heath  &  Company  have  published  in  Heath's 
Home  and  Classics  Series  "Typee  Life  in  the  Southern 
Seas."    The  book  is  by  H.  Melville.    Price,  45cts. 

"Selected  Poems  of  Wordsworth"  and  "Old  English 
Ballads"  are  two  pretty  volumes  whose  titles  describe  the 
contents.  The  books  are  published  by  Silver,  Burdett  & 
Company  in  the  Silver  Series  of  Classics. 

"Bailey's  High  School  Algebra,"  by  M.  A.  Bailey,  A.  M., 
Department  of  Mathematics  in  the  New  York  Training 
School  for  Teachers,  New  York  City.  Price,  90  cents. 
American  Book  Company.  This  book,  designed  for  high 
schools  and  academies,  covers  all  the  topics  in  algebra 
usually  required  by  colleges  for  entrance. 

"Babbitt's  Grammar  of  Attic  and  Ionic  Greek,"  by 
Prank  Cole  Babbit,  Ph.D..  of  Trinity  College,  Hartford. 
Cloth,  12mo,  448  pages.  Price,  $1.50.  American  Book 
Company.  This  grammar  gives  the  essential  facts  and 
principles  of  the  Greek  language  in  concise  form,  with 
only  so  much  discussion  as  is  necessary  for  a  clear  under- 
standing of  the  subject, 

"Plato's  Eutbyphro,"  edited,  with  Introduction  and 
Notes  by  William  Arthur  Heidel,  Ph.D.,  professor  in  Iowa 
College.  Cloth,  12mo.  115  pages.  Price,  $1.00.  American 
Book  Company.  This  is,  we  believe,  the  first  of  a  new 
Greek  series  for  colleges  and  schools  to  appear  under  the 
general  editorial  supervision  of  Prof.  Herbert  Weir  Smyth 
of  Harvard. 

"Baird's  Graded  Work  in  Arithmetic— Eighth  Year, "by 
S.  W.  Baird,  principal  Franklin  Grammar  School,  Wilkes- 
barre,  Pa.  Cloth,  12mo,  159  pages.  Price,  25  cts.  Amer- 
ican Book  Company.  This  volume  is  the  last  of  the  eight- 
book  series,  completing  a  remarkably  well-graded  and 
comprehensive  grammar  school  course  in  arithmetic.  It 
begins  with  a  review  of  the  essential  parts  of  the  lower 
books,  and  then  furnishes  a  thoro  treatment,  with  appli- 
cations, of  percentage  and  interest,  including  also  exercises 
of  the  metric  system,  the  elementary  principles  of  algebra, 
involution,  evolution,  and  mensuration. 

"Lessons  in  English,"  by  W.  H.  Skinner,  late  superin- 
tendent of  schools,  Nebraska  City.N  eb.,  and  Celia  M.  Bur- 
gert,  State  Normal  School,  Stevens  Point,  Wis.  162  pp. 
Cloth.  Illustrated.  Introductory  price,  50  cents.  This 
little  manual  is  unique  in  the  teaching  of  English  in  the 
lower  grades,  being  based  upon  the  interpretative  system 
of  teaching  literature,  which  has  proved  so  successful  in 
secondary  and  higher  institutions.  While  the  method  of 
presentation  here  given  is  intended  for  teachers  of  all 
grades,  the  lessons  are  especially  adapted  to  the  first  two 
grades,  tho  they  may  be  used  to  advantage  in  others. 

D.  C.  Heath  &  Company  have  issued  recently  "Fulda's 
Der  Talisman,"  by  Prettyman;  "Vernes  Vingt  Mille  Lier- 
nes  Sous  les  Mers,"  by  Fontaine;  "Les  Malheurs  De  So- 


phie," "The  First  Scientific  FrenchReader,"  by  Bowenr- 
"The  English- Germ  an  Conversation  Book,"  by  Kruger 
Smith;  "German  Composition,"  by  Wesselhceft,  and  Un- 
dine. Samples  maybe  secured  by  addressing  Caspar  W. 
Hodgson,  321  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Little,  Brown  &  Company,  Boston,  Mass.,  have  issued 
"Father  Junipero  and  the  Mission  Indians  of  California," 
by  Helen  Hunt  Jackson,  author  of  "Ramona."  The  book 
is  illustrated  by  Henry  Sandham.  The  book  will  make  a 
most  interesting  volume  for  a  supplementary  reader.  It 
is  sufficiently  local  to  warrant  a  large  sale  in  Califor- 
nia. The  book  is  for  sale  by  Cunningham,  Curtiss  &, 
Welch,  321  Sansome  St.     Send  for  sample  copy. 


C.C   BOYNTON 


CALVIN  ESTERLY 


FISK  TEACHERS'  AGENCIES 

Boynton  and  Esterly,  Managers 

420  Parrott  Building  526  Stimson  Block 

San  Francisco  Los  Angeles 

Inquiry   Invited   from   Teachers,  School    Officers, 
and  Students 

Manual  and  full  information  free 

OTHER  OFFICES 

Boston.  New  York,   "Washington,   Chicago,   Minne- 
apolis, Oskaloosa,  Spokane,  Portland,  Denver. 

Over  16,000  positions  filled 


SuHOOL  BOOKS  O'^nd  New 

Bought,  Sold  and  Exchanged 

104,106,708 

'Mission  Street 

Near  Third  San  Francisco 


THE  A.  YANDER  NAILLEN 
School  of  Practical,  Mining,  Civil,    Mechanical 

Electrical  Engineering,  Metallurgy,  Cvanide  Pro- 
cess, etc.  Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and 
Assaying.    (Incorporated  ) 

113  Fulton  St.,  one  block  West  of  City  Hall. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  $25;  Bullion  and  Chlorination  Assay,. 
$26;  Blowpipe  Assay,  $10;  Full  Course  of  Assaying,  $50. 
Prospector's  Course,  $15.  Established  1864  Open  all 
year.     $®,Send  for  Catalog. 
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Literary  Notes 

D.  Appleton  &  Company  issue  in  the  Twen- 
tieth Century  Series  "An  Analytical  Key  to 
Some  of  the  Common  Flowering  Plants  of  the 
Eoeky  Mountain  Region, "byA.  Nelson.  Price 
45cts. 

D.  Appleton  &  Company  have  issued  "A  First 
Spanish  Book  and  Reader,"  by  W.  F.  Giese  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin.  It  is  complete, 
contains  upwards  of  four  hundred  pages,  and 
retails  at  $1.20. 

The  Werner  School  Book  Company  has  issued 
a  "Second  Reader,"  by  Frances  Lillian  Taylor. 
The  aim  of  the  author  has  been  to  present  in  an 
attractive  style  elevating  literature  that  will 
appeal  to  children. 

B.  F.  Johnson  Publishing  Company,  the  en 
terprising  publishers  of  Richmond,  Va., has  issued 
"Graded  Classics,  A  Third  Reader."  It  is  by 
M.  W.  Haliburton  and  F.  T.  Norvell.  It  is  a 
carefully  selected  list  of  stories,  handsomely 
illustrated  and  printed. 

"The  Oregon  Teachers'  Monthly"  for  July  is 
a  fine  number.  It  is  a  credit  to  the  editor. 
There  are  upwards  of  one  hundred  pages  of  in- 
teresting information  of  the  teachers  of  the 
greater  west.  It  is  a  credit  to  the  state  of 
Oregon. 

D.  Appleton  &  Company,  New  York,  have  is- 
sued the  "Twentieth  Century  Text-Book,"  by 
Andrew  Fleming  West  of  Princeton  University. 
The  aim  has  been  to  present  in  a  clear  and 
pleasing  way  the  necessary  facts  for  a  knowledge 
of  Latin  grammar. 

"The  Literary  West"  is  a  new  publication 
issued  by  the  Whitaker  &  Ray  Co.  and  edited 
by  Herbert  Bashford,  the  poet.  Price  $1.00  per 
year,  lOcts  per  copy.  It  is  devoted  to  reviews 
of  books,  the  art  of  saying  things,  and  to  foster 
the  production  of  good  literature  presenting  the 
color  and  atmosphere  of  the  west. 

"Phelps  and  His  Teachers"  is  a  new  book 
that  will  be  interesting  to  thousands  of  teachers. 
It  is  by  Dan  V.  Stephens,  author  of  "Silas 
Cobb."  The  aim  of  this  chatty,  interesting 
story  is  to  bring  the  teacher  and  parent  nearer 
the  child.  It  is  published  by  Hammond  Bros., 
Fremont,  Neb. 

Macmillan  Company  has  issued  "A  Complete 
■Geography"  by  Tarr  &  McMurry.  This  book 
does  not  follow  the  beaten  path.  First,  the 
size  of  the  page  is  6x8  instead  of  10x12.  The 
illustrations  are  accurate  and  are  half-tones  re- 
produced from  photographs.  The  maps  are 
numerous  and  complete.  The  authors  claim 
that  a  controlling  idea  in  the  preparation  of 
this  volume  has  been  to  keep  fresh  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  United  States  while  teaching  the 
physiography,  climate,  and  industries  of  foreign 
lands.  The  book  is  a  decided  step  in  advance, 
"but,  like  most  geographies,  it  stands  for  a 
hodgepodge  of  all  sciences  with  but  little  de- 
finite knowledge  on  any  one.  There  are  500 
pages  in  the  book,  and  it  retails  for  $1.00. 


Lothrop  Publishing  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  has 
issued  "Training  for  Citizenship,"  by  Joseph 
Warren  Smith,  formerly  superintendent  of 
schools  of  Bay  City,  Mich.  This  is  a  very  com- 
plete treatment  of  the  subject.  The  chapters 
on  local  government  are  particularly  noticeable 
on  account  of  the  close  attention  to  detail.  The 
book  is  divided  into  five  parts:  Part  I,  The 
Home  and  School ;  Part  II,  The  Township ;  Part 
III,  The  Village,  City,  and  County;  Part  IV,  The 
State;  PartV,  The  National  Government.  It  is  a 
book  that  every  teacher  should  have. 


SANTA  FE 


Only  line  with  its  own  tracks  from 

San  ♦  Francisco  ♦  to  ♦  Chicago 

Trains  as  follows: 
7:20  A.  M.  DAILY     '»   BAKERSFIELDal 

Slopping  at  all  points  in  ban  Joaquin  Valley 

9:00  A.M.  DAILY 

SAN  FRANCISCO  to  CHICAGO. 
Is  the  CALIFORNIA  LIMITED  carrying  Palace 
Sleeping  oars  and  Dining  cars  through  to 
Chicago  in  75  hours.  Chair  car  runs  to  ' 
Bakerstield  for  accommodation  of  local  first- 
c'ass  passengers. 

4:20  P.  M.  DAILY  TRA1FNRESN0  L0CAL 

Via  Point  Richmond,  San  Pablo,  Pinole, 
Muir,  Antioch,  and  Stockton; 

8:00  P.  M.  DAILY    0VERLTxpREss. 

Through  Pa  ace  and  Touri-t  Sleepers  and 
Free  Reclining  Chair  Cars  to  Chicago.  Also 
Palace  Sleeping  Car  which  is  cut  out  at 
Fresno. 

Brst  of  service  between  all  points  in  San 
Joaquin  va  ley. 

Personally  conducted  Excursions  through 
to  Chicago.  Boston  and  intermediate  points 
Mondays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays. 

Get  full  information  at  6-11  Market  street 
and  at 

Ticket  Office  at  Ferry  Depot  Foot  of  Market  Street. 
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Music   and    Physical   Culture   for 
Schools   and    Institutes 

1  will  be  in  California  with  headquarters  at 
San  Francisco  during  the  season  of  1902-3,  and 
will  he  pleased  to  accept  engagements  for  insti- 
tute and  school  work  in  music  and  physical 
culture.  I  have  had  successful  experience  in 
several  states.  During  the  past  three  years  I 
have  been  instructor  in  twenty-three  institutes 
in  Washington.  As  teacher,  composer  and 
writer  of  music  for  public  schools,  I  feel  fully 
capable  of  giving  satisfaction  to  superinten- 
dents and  boards  of  trustees  desiring  practical 
work  along  these  important  lines.  References: 
Supt.  Susan  Lord  Currier,  Mt.  Vernon,  Wash. ; 
Supt.  T.  N.  Henry,  Olympia,  Wash.;  Frank 
J.  Browne,  ex- State  Superintendent  of  Wash., 
San  Francisco;  Harr  Wagner,  editor  of  The 
Western  Journal  of  Education,  San  Fran 
Cisco.  Address  HENKY  H.  JOHNSON,  care 
editor  The  Western  Journal  op  Education, 
723  Market  St. ,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

* 
*  * 

It  is  not  often  that  one  finds  a  love-story 
which  is  absolutely  satisfactory,  and  a  fine  love- 
story  ending  in  renunciation  is  a  still  rarer 
thing.  Such,  however,  is  "Broken  Toys, "with 
its  Roman  setting  and  its  atmosphere  of  noble 
love  and  tragic  renunciation.  Another  story 
which  will  interest  readers  of  the  August  Cos- 
mopolitan is  "The  Soul  of  Mozart,"  which  cen- 
ters in  the  theme  of  transmigration  of  souls,  a 
problem  fascinating  even  to  the  ancients.  It  is 
a  tradition  that  society  stories  are  written  by 
those  who  have  never  moved  in  society;  but 
Mrs.  Poultney  Bigelow  writes  "The  Story  of  a 
Scented  Note"  from  within  the  charmed  circle. 
The  tale  of  Heine's  passion  for  Mathilde  by 
Richard  Le  Gallienne,  and  a  pretty  little  Japan- 
ese romance  help  to  make  the  number  an  inter- 
esting one  for  reading  on  cool  verandas  by  the 
sea  or  within  the  city's  walls. 


$100     Reward     $100 

The  readers  of  this  magazine  will  be  pleased 
to  learn  that  there  is  at  least  one  dreaded  dis- 
ease that  science  has  been  able  to  cure  in  all  its 
stages,  and  that  is  Catarrh.  Hall's  Catarrh 
Cure  is  the  only  positive  cure  now  known  to  the 
medical  fraternity.  Catarrh  being  a  constitu- 
tional disease,  requires  a  constitutional  treat- 
ment. Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  internally,, 
acting  directly  upon  the  blood  and  mucous  sur- 
faces of  the  system,  thereby  destroying  the 
foundation  of  the  disease  and  giving  the  patient 
strength  by  building  up  the  constitution  and 
assisting  nature  in  doing  its  work.  The  pro- 
prietors have  so  much  faith  in  its  curative  pow- 
ers that  they  offer  One  Hundred  Dollars  for  any 
ease  that  it  fails  to  cure.  Send  for  list  of  testi- 
monials. 

Address     F.J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 

Sold  by  Druggists,  75c. 

Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 

The  first  installment  of  Mrs.  Barr's  new  love 
story,  "Thyra  Varrick,"  appears  in  The  Deline- 
ator for  September,  and  judging  from  the  first 
chapter  it  will  hold  the  reader's  attention  to  the 
end  by  its  fine  characterizations,  beauty  of 
thought  and  language,  and  spirited  action ;  it  is 
superbly  illustrated.  The  second  section  of  The 
House  that  Jack  and  Jill  Built  tells  about  the 
old-fashioned  garden  and  how  it  was  made,  and 
the  pictures  are  delightful.  The  influence  of 
the  noble  Vittoria  Colonna  on  the  life  of  Michael 
Angelo  furnishes  material  for  a  notable  addition 
to  the  series  of  Authors'  Loves  by  Clara  E. 
Laughlin.  An  interesting  paper  on  Julia  Ward 
Howe,  lovingly  called  the  grand  old  woman  of 
America,  also  appears  in  this  number.  There 
are  two  spirited  short  stories  by  well-known 
writers,  innumerable  articles  on  fancy-work  and 
domestic  interests;  stories  and  pastimes  for 
children,  window  gardening,  home  entertain- 
ment, etc.,  etc. 


A    GREAT    BARGAIN 

(GOOD   UNTIL   OCTOBER   1,  1003) 

Irish's  "American  and  British  Authors"  (a  $1.35  book),  prepaid,  for  $1.00.  344  pages 
containing  portraits  of  leading  American  authors  and  pictures  of  their  homes;  dis- 
cussions of  the  writings  of  both  American  and  British  authors;  biographies,  refer- 
ences, criticisms,  and  choice  selections;  brief  biographies  of  more  than  300  minor 
authors,  among  them  many  writers  of  the  present  time;  also  a  study  of  the  Bible 
as  a  literary  work.  Every  student  and  teacher  of  literature  and  reading,  and  all 
who  desire  to  know,  love,  and  enjoy  the  choicest  literature  would  find  this  book 
a  constant  aid  and  inspiration.  Frances  Willard  says:  "  It  packs  more  knowledge, 
insight,  and  inspiration  into  344  pages  than  any  other  compendium  that  I  have  ever 
seen."     Address  the  author,  FRANK  V.  IRISH,  315  "Wabash  Ave.,'  Chicago. 

Send  Dollar-Bill  if  More  Convenient 

C..J    IVflW       Permanent  and  "pushing"  agents  wanted  in  every  county  of  every 
O  "  11U    11  UWi     SIate  to  sell  my  books  at  teachers'  institutes,  and  urge  their  sale  and 
adoption  constantly. 
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Sayings  of  Children  from  "The  Little 
Chronicle" 

HOW    TO    READ    A   NEWSPAPER. 

By  Prof.   F.   Newton,    of     the   University   of 

Michigan   at   the   Summer   Session   of   the 

University    of    California. 

"I  am  willing  enough  to  confess  that  the 
majority  of  the  people  do  not  know  news  when 
they  see  it,  but  there  is  nothing  mysterious 
about  the  article.  News  is  simply  the  truth, 
or,  if  you  like  better,  the  facts  of  the  world's 
forward  movement,  which  comes  to  precisely 
the  same  thing.  The  real  nature  of  the  com- 
modity has  been  disguised  by  the  habit  of 
speaking  of  items  of  news,  or  pieces  of  news, 
as  though  they  could  be  picked  up  on  the  street 
like  a  pair  of  lost  ear-rings.  In  the  truest 
sense,  however,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
piece  of  news  that  is  news  intrinsically  and  in 
its  own  right.  There  is  only  one  great  news. 
The  life,  the  intelligence  of  the  world  moves 
on  all  abreast.  Photograph,  regisvei  that 
movement,  and  you  get  all  the  news  there  is. 

"If  you  look  upon  the  newspaper  press  not 
■as  so  many  separate  individual  papers,  but  as 
a  great  and  growing  organism  for  the  register- 
ing and  communication  of  intelligence— -if  you 
inquire  how  that  organism  has  developed  and 
toward  what  end  it  is  directed — you  will  find 
that,  on  the  whole,  there  has  been  a  great  for- 
ward movement  toward  the  goal  which  .1  have 
indicated — that  is,  towarl  reporting  as  accu- 
rately, as  rapidly,  as  comprehensively,  and  as 
impartially  as  may  be  the  significance  of  the 
world's   daily  life." 


INDEED  THEY  DON'T. 
By  Emma  Wallace,  Hyde  Park,  N.  Y. 

A  little  girl  named  Dorothea  was  coaxing 
her  father  to  take  her  for  a  visit  to  her  grand- 
mother, who  lived  at  some  dishnce     He  said: 

"It  costs  ten  dollars  every  time,  Dorothea, 
and  ten  dollars  don't  grow  on  every  bush." 

"Neither  do  grandmas  grow  on  every  bush," 
said  the  little  girl.     They  went. 


A  LITTLE  ROY'S  IDEA  OP  BAPTrSM. 

By  Helena  Mitchell,  Defiance,  Ohio. 
A  little  boy's  mother  had  a  habit  of  saying 
"In  the  name  of  common  sense."     One  day  she 


took  her  son  to  witness  a  baptism  in  the 
Charles  River.  Next  day  was  wash-day,  and, 
hearing  a  commotion  in  the  wash-house,  she 
hurried  to  the  door  in  time  to  see  Master  Rus- 
sell holding  the  pet  spaniel  in  a  tub  of  water, 
and  to  hear  him  say: 

"Doggie,  I  baptize  you  in  the  name  of  com- 


mon  sense 


A  NECESSSARY  FUNCTION. 

By  Abraham  Hershberg. 

My  sister's  teacher  thought  she  would  be 
able  to  make  the  children  understand  their 
lesson  better  if  they  were  to  finish  some  sen- 
tences she  gave  them.  She  called  upon  my 
sister  to  finish  these  sentences:  "The  idol  had 
eyes,  but  it  could  not — "  "see,"  answered  my 
sister.  "It  had  ears,  but  it  could  not — " 
"hear,"  said  sister.  "It  had  a  nose,  but  it 
could  not — "  "blow  it,"  said  sister,  confidently. 

"  "  "  ™ 
"An  Introduction  to  Physical  Geography," 
by  G.  K.  Gilbert  and  A.  P.  Brigham,  is  a  book 
that  Will  fill  a  long  felt  want.  It  is  the  most 
scientific  presentation  of  the  subject  yet  offered, 
and  should  take  the  place  of  the  geographies 
like  Frye's  and  the  Natural  and  others  that  are 
offered  for  use  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  grades. 
The  work  is  published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

Phone  F0LS0M  2131 

DR.  H.  M.  NUCKOLLS 
DENTIST 


HOURS:  9  to  12  and  1  to  5 
Evenings  and  Sundays 
by  appointment 


Room  516, 5th  Floor 
Parrott  (Emporium)  Bldg 


JOSEPH  6ILL0TTS 

STEEL  PENS. 

MOST    PEBEECT   OE  PENS. 

For  School  work  of  all  sorts: 

I045i  604  E.  F.,  404,  303,  601  B.  F.,  351, 

■  and  1047  ( Multiscript). 

For  the  Modern  Vertical  Writing: 

\j/  1045(Verticular),  1046(Vertigraph)  \T/ 
W  and  1047  (Multiscript),  also  the  latest  \  / 
V      Numbers-1065,  1066,  i067.  f 

Accelerated  progress  is  a  saving  of  time:  Gillott's 
pens  pay  for  themselves  by  the  time  they  save. 

MOST  DURABLE.        MOST  ECONOMIC. 
'0SEPE  GILLOTT  4  SONS,  91  John  Street,  New  Tort 
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READY  FOR  INTRODUCTION 


RODDY'S  GEOGRAPHIES 

RODDY'S  ELEMENTARY  GEOGRAPHY     .      .     50  cents 

RODDY'S  COMPLETE  GEOGRAPHY      ....      $1.00 

By  H.  JUSTIN  RODDY,  M.S.,  Department  of  Geography, 
First  Pennsylvania  State  Normal  School] 

THESE  NEW  BOOKS  are  notable  for  their  brevity  of    statement,    their  sim- 
plicity of  presentation,  their  suitability  for  the  various  school  grades,  their 
distinctive  illustrations,  and  their  series  of  simple  maps  drawn  on  a  uniform 
scale.  Just  enough  of  physiography  is  included  to  develop  the  subject  funda- 
mentally in  its  true  relations,  and  to  give  the  study  a  new  interest. 
The  series  will  appeal  to   those  schools  which  are  tired  of  the  somewhat  dry  and 
routine  work  of  the  old-fashioned  books,  but   which  are  not  yet  ready  to  take  up  the 
heavier  and  more  extended  texts. 


Text- Books  Unrivaled  in  Popularity 


New  Education  Readers 
Books  I  and  II,  each 
Book  III,  $0.40;  Book  IV 


$0.35 
•45 

Baldwin's  School  Headers 

Eight  Book  or  Five  Book  Series 

Natural  Geographies 

Elementary,  $0.60;  Advanced     1.25 

Rice's  Rational  Spelling  Book 

Parti,  $0.17;  Part  II,  .22 

Natural  Course  in  Music 

Full  Course — Seven  Books  and 

Charts 
Short  Course— Two  Books 


McMaster's  United  States  Histories 
Primary,  $0.60;  School, 

Winslow's  Natural  Arithmetic 

Book  I,  $0.30;  Book  II 

Book  III 
Milne's  Arithmetics 

Elements,  $0.30;  Intermediate 

Standard 
Metcalf's  English  Series 

Elementary  English 

English  Grammar 

Overton's  Applied  Physiology 
Primary,  $0.30;  Intermediate 
Advanced 


$1.00 

.40 
•50 

•30 
.65 


.40 
.60 


•5o 
.80 
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PRESIDENT  WHEELER'S   ANNUAL   ADDRESS  TO  THE 
STUDENTS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA* 

i/7T^fec)j3  HE  University  of  California  is  beginning  its  thirty-fourth  year  of 
work,  the  thirtieth  year  at  Berkeley.  May  it  become  of  all  its 
years  the  best!  With  your  co-operation  it  surely  will  be.  Since 
last  we  met  the  University  has  suffered  loss  in  the  death  of  two 
members  of  its  governing  board.  Arthur  Rogers,  a  graduate  of 
the  class  of  1872,  was  appointed  to  the  regency  in  March,  1883. 
He  was  a  wise  man,  prudent  to  discern  the  needs  of  the  time 
and  the  drift  of  public  thought,  skillful  to  devise  for  men  a 
common  basis  of  friendly  action,  well-informed  concerning  aca- 
demic standards  and  usages,  sympathetic  always  to  the  best 
ideals  of  university  life,  devotedly  attached  to  this  university 
and  all  its  interests.  To  its  service  he  gave  himself  unstintingly 
and  unselfishly.  General  W.  H.  L.  Barnes,  long  a  brilliant 
figure  at  the  bar  and  in  the  public  affairs  of  this  state,  was  ap- 
pointed regent  in  1889.  He  was  a  master  by  voice  or  pen  of  all  the  inspiring  or 
persuading  forces  of  the  English  tongue.  The  strong  impulses  of  his  heart  were 
quick  to  befriend  the  weak  and  the  oppressed.  A  fine  courage  and  rugged  frank- 
ness of  soul  made  him  often  bold  to  speak  where  guile  had  held  its  peace.  To  this 
university,  and  particularly  to  the  interests  of  the  Lick  Observatory,  he  gave 
gladly  and  proudly  his  best  service. 

On  the  26th  of  July  passed  to  his  rest  from  within  the  shelter  of  this  state 
one  of  the  most  devoted  friends  of  education  this  country  has  ever  known,  Charles 
Kendall  Adams,  successively  professor  at  the  University  of  California,  president 
of  Cornell  University,  and  president  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  He  had 
established  the  home  of  his  declining  years  at  Redlands,  in  this  state,  and  had. 
become  a  Californian;  he  had  with  gteat  delight  accepted  a  proposal  to  deliver 
before  this  university  in  the  coming  autumn  a  course  of  historical  lectures,  and 
had  already  in  his  strong  heart's  interest  enrolled  himself  as  one  of  our  academic 
household.  Therefore  I  speak  of  him  here:  and,  because  he  was  to  me  a  fatherly 
friend,  and  to  many  another  like  me,  I  must  speak  of  him.  He  merits  for  one 
thing  above  all  others  our  respect;  he  labored  for  the  institution  and  the  cause 
he  represented,  not  for  himself.  He  had  no  private  ambition  to  rise  in  rivalry 
with  the  interests  of  his  university.  He  was  ready  to  be  forgotten,  or  to  sit  down 
under  reproach,  if  only  the  great  cause  throve.    It  was  given  him  to  lead  two  in- 

(*)  President  Wheelers'  annual  address  is  of  more  than  usual  public  interest.  The  tributes  to  Arthur 
Rodgers,  Gen.  W.  H.  L.  Barnes,  and  Charles  Kendall  Adams  are  especially  timely.  The  ideals  held  up  to 
the  students  in  the  body  of  the  address  may  be  read  with  profit  at  the  opening  of  each  grammar  and  high, 
school  in  the  state. 
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atitutions,  Cornell  and  Wisconsin,  out  from  the  condition  of  commonplace,  local 
colleges  into  the  ranks  of  the  ten  leading  national  universities.  Each  of  these 
under  his  administration  acquired  significant  library  collections  and  library  build- 
ings which  rank  among  the  three  best  university  libraries  in  the  country.  For 
each  he  assembled  a  teaching  force  of  first  rate  quality.  He  never  considered  so 
base  a  fear  as  that  his  faculty  might  contain  men  stronger  than  himself.  He  did 
not  excel  in  personal  attractiveness,  and  was  not  called  magnetic.  He  bore  no 
marks  of  brilliant  genius.  He  was  a  plain  American  reared  on  a  Vermont  farm, 
and  the  strong  lines  of  his  rugged  face  told  of  struggle,  and  somewhat  of  suffer- 
ing,—for  once  and  again  in  his  life  the  knife  of  detraction  and  bitterness  had  cut 
his  heart's  center, —  but  wise  and  well-poised  he  carried  no  bitterness  in  his  soul. 
He  suffered  in  silence,  and  out  of  his  suffering  rose  glorified  in  sterling  manhood 
like  gold  tried  in  fire.  Now  he  goes  down  to  his  grave  covered  with  honor,  blessed 
in  the  memory  of  a  generation  of  students,  and  two  great  American  universities 
rise  to  be  his  unperishing  monuments.  Farewell!  Faithful  man,  great  heart, 
wise  friend  of  education,  farewell ! 

And  now  I  turn  from  the  dead  and  confront  the  living.  Here  I  behold  them 
massed  about  me,  a  great  body  of  life  marshalled  by  a  rank  in  all  the  ages  from 
that  which  tints  the  vague  hope  of  the  neophyte  pink  to  that  which  scatters  the 
hoar  frosts  on  the  heads  where  wisdom  has  come  to  reside.  It  is  no  mere  assem- 
blage ranged  by  seats  of  platform,  gallery,  or  floor;  in  the  transfiguring  light  of 
this  opening  day  our  eyes  must  see  it  as  a  long  procession  of  the  generation 
marching  with  unflagging  steps  on  and  ever  on  by  the  sure,  old,  long-trodden 
turnpike  that  leads  out  from  the  seedlands  of  birth  over  into  the  fruitages  of 
eternity,  one  solemn,  compact,  noble  cortege  in  which  every  person,  man  and 
woman,  young  and  old,  bears  the  insignia  of  that  famous  old  bond  and  league  we 
call  "University,"  a  league  and  a  bond  which  unites  the  various  ages  and  estates 
of  man  in  one  common  devotion  and  emprise,  and  joins  in  one  divine  society  the 
great  memories  of  the  dead  and  the  high  opportunities  of  the  living. 

You  who  have  enrolled  yourselves  in  this  bond  have  assumed  thereby  certain 
weighty  obligations.  There  are  many  things  you  cannot  do ;  there  are  certain 
things  you  must  be.  It  is  well  I  should  repeat  some  of  them  today,  repeat  them 
plainly  that  they  may  enter  in  at  the  ears  of  the  neophyte,  that  they  may  quicken 
the  minds  who  have  heard  them  before. 

The  university  is  a  place  for  the  training  of  life  thru  the  intensive  practice  of 
methods  and  acts  which  represent  life  best.  Its  aim  is  to  make  the  individual 
life  freer,  healthier,  and  more  effective  for  good,  and  to  lift  the  total  life  of  man 
in  society  toward  better  things.  You  have  a  duty,  therefore,  towards  yourself, 
and  a  public  duty  towards  society  and  the  state,  and  to  whom  much  has  been 
given  of  him  much  will  be  required.  Your  duty  is  not  under  suspension,  await- 
ing the  event  of  your  graduation.  All  this  about  you  here  and  now  is  life,  and 
what  is  good  and  honorable  and  seemly  in  life  at  large  is  the  standard  of  what  is 
expected  of  you  here.  It  is  the  commonest  mistake  of  young  folks  to  think  of 
life  as  an  indefinite  stretch  of  opportunity.  The  time  to  stop  dawdling  is  now. 
The  time  to  lay  hold  on  work  seriously  and  strongly  is  now. 

Here  is  no  longer  place  for  dolls  and  toys.  You  are  men  and  women  in  the 
midst  of  life's  work,  and,  having  become  men  and  women,  it  behooves  you  to  put 
away  childish  things.  The  old-fashioned  small  college  as  a  school  for  boys  and 
girls  has  yielded  in  the  development  of  American  education  to  the  great  univer- 
sity as  a  working  place  for  men  and  women  of  an  average  age  of  twenty-one.  The 
modern  university  student  is  no  longer  viewed  as  a  child.  The  monastic  tradi- 
tion has  its  hold  and  students  are  no  longer  treated  as  "inmates,"  nor  again  as 
special  creations.  They  are  plain  "folks."  If  a  ten  year  old  boy  feels  it  necessary 
to  wear  the  largest  size  catcher's  glove  to  catch  a  tennis  ball,  we  forgive  him  his 
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toy,  but  when  a  full  sized  man  thinks  be  must  wear  a  sweater  to  demonstrate 
his  robustness,  we  are  weary  of  soul. 

A  university  is  a  place  where  men  and  women  are  trained  to  face  realities,  to 
discover  the  sources  of  truth,  and  to  accustom  themselves  to  the  discerning  of  it. 
Its  warfare  is  against  ignorance,  prejudice,  and  personal  bias.  A  university  stu- 
dent who  uses  the  power  here  acquired  to  establish  a  cause  he  knows  to  be  wrong, 
to  set  forth  facts  in  distorted  form,  or  to  persuade  men  that  the  lie  is  the  truth, 
has  stolen  arms  from  the  arsenal  to  aid  the  enemy.    He  is  a  traitor. 

It  is  all  too  easy  to  cheat  one's  self  into  believing  that  one's  favorite  opinion 
is  the  truth  and  that  one's  craving  is  the  right,  but  it  is  a  peril  to  one's  soul  to 
yield  to  the  self-deceit.  Train  yourselves  to  advocate  what  you  know  to  be  right, 
and  stand  in  fear  of  no  man.  Train  yourselves  to  preach  what  you  know  to  be 
true,  and  shame  the  devil.  When  a  university  man  is  asked  a  question  orally  or 
in  writing  whose  answer  he  does  not  know,  the  answer  he  is  bound  to  give  is:  "I 
do  not  know,"  and  he  is  bound  to  give  it,  tho  the  heavens  fajl.  Generally  they 
do  not  fall, —  they  brighten. 

You  will  find  ft  very  easy  to  cheat  yourself,  when  in  a  class  election  you  are 
asked  to  give  your  vote  for  some  one  in  return  for  a  vote  for  yourself  or  some  can- 
didate of  yours.  You  will  argue  with  yourself  that  there  is  not  much  difference 
between  the  candidates  anyway,  that  a  man  must  look  out  for  his  own  interests 
first,  that  this  is  the  way  they  do  in  all  politics,  etc.,  until  you  have  blinded  your 
own  vision  of  the  truth  and  punched  yourself  one  step  further  on  the  way  to 
moral  death.  To  sell  your  vote  for  another  vote  is  to  sell  it.  Make  no  quibble 
about  it.  Vote  selling  is  unworthy  of  a  university  man;  it  involves  no  action  on 
an  unreal  basis.  You  pretend  to  be  voting  for  the  worthiest;  you  are  really  vot- 
ing according  to  another  motive.  It  is  poor  preparation  for  service  to  the  state 
such  as  you  men  ought  to  render,  that  you  should  imitate  in  your  elections  the 
methods  by  which  in  public  politics  men  pervert  their  supreme  duty  to  the  state. 

The  university  is  a  place  for  work.  There  is  not  much  danger  of  your  over- 
working. Most  cases  of  supposed  overwork  are  cases  of  over-worrying,  bad  plan- 
ning, or  dawdling.  There  is  in  general  more  danger  of  rusting  out  than  of  wear- 
ing out.  Work  regularly.  Plan  your  work.  Carry  out  your  plans.  Work  all 
day.  Use  the  vacant  hours  fully.  It  will  rest  you  more  than  sitting  on  the 
steps.  Meet  your  appointments  as  they  come  along,  all  of  them,— and  punctually. 
Business  men  do  not  want  employees  who  "cut"  whenever  they  take  a  notion  and 
who  are  late  because  they  stop  to  speak  to  a  man. 

G-et  your  work  done  or  plan  for  it  so  that  you  will  have  time  to  mingle  with 
people.  A  considerable  part  cf  education  comes  from  contact  with  your  fellow- 
students.  Do  not  be  a  recluse.  Do  not  get  in  the  habit  of  shunning  people.  Do 
not  allow  a  spirit  of  offishness  or  snobbishness  to  grow  upon  you.  Learn  to  like 
people  "just  as  they  come."  There  is  something  worth  while  in  every  man.  Only 
take  people  at  their  best,  and  you  will  be  surprised  to  find  how  universally  inter- 
esting people  are.  If  you  find  yourself  settling  down  into  satisfaction  with  a 
limited  circle  of  acquaintances,  particularly  if  that  satisfaction  involves  depre- 
ciation of  others  whom  you  know  little  or  not  at  all,  be  sure  you  are  on  the 
wrong  track. 

This  is  one  of  the  dangers  involved  in  fraternity  membership.  Have  you 
noted  how  hard  it  is  to  bring  about  the  election  of  a  man  into  a  fraternity  in  the 
later  years  of  his  course?  It  is  unquestionably  due  to  this  false  crystalization  of 
companionship.  One  and  another  in  the  body  has  come  to  feel  that  this  man 
whom  they  have  seen  much,  but  have  cot  known  well, could  not  be  companionable. 
So  does  habit  make  fools  of  us.  Do  you  ask  me  if  you  should  join  a  fraternity? 
There  are  decided  advantages  in  so  doing.  You  have  therein  an  assured  basis  of 
companionship.  You  will  have  a  home  with  a  body  of  men  predisposed  to  be 
friendly  and  sympathetic.    You  can  be  assured  you  will  not  be  a  recluse.     After 
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graduating  you  will  find  the  fraternity  to  be  a  tie  to  bind  you  to  the  college. 
When  you  return  you  will  have  a  place  to  go  to,  and  a  starting  point  from  which 
to  pick  up  the  old  threads.  But  I  should  warn  you  to  enter  cautiously  upon  your 
choice.  Do  not  join  a  body  which  has  not  a  nucleus  at  least  of  sober,  earnest, 
studious  men;  and  this  for  two  reasons;  first,  such  a  fraternity  will  not  ultimately 
prosper;  second,  it  will  be  likely  to  interfere  with  your  own  success  as  a  student. 
Of  all  things,  do  not  allow  such  a  connection  to  shut  you  off  from  the  great  body 
of  your  fellow-students  or  nourish  in  you  any  semblance  of  the  spirit  of  exclu- 
siveness. 

Do  not  make  yourself  "prominent"  at  the  beginning  of  your  course.  Such 
prominence  seldom  wears  well.  Be  patient  and  let  prominence  take  care  of  itself. 
There  are  four  years  ahead.  Loudness  of  speech,  loudness  of  dress,  loudness  of 
manners  are  unworthy  of  those  whose  training  bids  them  spurn  the  unreal  and 
meretricious,  and  cleave  to  the  genuine. 

Take  care  of  your  health.  Select  for  yourself  some  form  of  outdoor  exercise. 
Do  not  leave  athletics  to  a  few  specialists.  Too  few  men  are  reached  and  benefited 
by  college  athletics.  Get  a  place  if  possible  on  some  one  of  the  university  teams, 
but  one  is  enough. 

Attend  the  university  meetings.  They  will  help  to  make  you  feel  yourself  a 
member  in  the  great  body.  They  will  give  inspiration  for  better  living  and 
working. 

Make  the  personal  acquaintance  of  your  instructors.  Go  to  them;  do  not 
wait  for  them  to  come  to  you.  You  will  gratify  them  thereby;  you  will  be 
benefited  yourself.  You  will  be  glad  to  find  how  much  warmer  hearted  some  of 
us  are  than  we  look  in  the  lecture-room,  or  on  the  platform.  There  is  nothing 
like  knowing  men  hand  to  hand. 

The  year  is  now  begun.  Your  opportunity  is  before  you.  It  is  yours  for  this 
once;  it  will  not  come  to  you  again.  Step  in  and  improve  it.  Now  is  your 
chance.  What  you  are  in  this  year  will  contain  the  promise  of  what  you  are  in 
the  life  to  be. 


*fc 


Current    Educational   Thought 


POLITICAL    PARTISANSHIP   IN    SCHOOL  AFFAIRS 

Ossiam  Lang  in  June  Forum. 

It  looks  very  much  as  if  the  politician  had  taken  new  courage  from  the 
evident  lack  of  an  intelligent  and  virile  public  interest  in  the  higher  welfare 
of  the  common  schools.  For  a  time  the  usual  attention  given  to  the  schools 
in  public  prints  and  the  organization  of  public  education  societies  kept  him 
in  his  lair;  but  in  many  places  he  has  taken  a  new  lease  of  activity.  The 
most  recent  evidence  of  the  injection  of  party  politics  into  school  matters* 
is  the  dismissal  of  Mr.  L.  E.  Wolfe  from  the  school  superintendency  by  the 
Republican  school  board  of  Kansas  City,  Kansas,  for  no  other  reason  than 
that  he  is  known  as  a  "Missouri  Democrat."  The  Kansas  City  schools  have 
made  splendid  progress  under  Mr.  Wolfe's  administration.  He  has  been  for 
years  a  faithful  student  of  all  phases  of  improvement  in  school  affairs,  and 
is  a  level-headed,  thorogoing,    and   progressive   school  man.     But  all  this  is 
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of  no  consequence  to  the  Kansas  school  board  politicians,  who  simply  know 
that  no  democrat  must  hold  office  as  long  as  there  are  worthy  Republicans 
to  be  had  to  take  their  places. 

Another  variety  of  political  interference  with  school  affairs  is  that  shown 
in  the  retirement  from  office  of  Mr.  OrvilJe  T.  Bright,  superintendent  of  the 
schools  of  Cook  County,  Illinois.  His  strict  adherence  to  principles  of  in- 
tegrity and  justice  in  issuing  teachers'  licenses  gave  offence  to  a  man  of 
" influence"  in  party  councils,  and  he  was  marked  for  "breaking."  The 
man  nominated  in  his  place  is  Dr.  Augustus  F.  Nightingale,  a  man  to  whom 
the  secondary  schools  and  colleges  of  the  country  are  indebted  for  many 
good  things.  Dr.  Nightingale  has  had  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  the 
overthrow  of  Mr.  Bright;  in  fact,  he  is  a  close  friend  of  the  latter,  and  his 
course  has  been  in  every  way  the  most  loyal  and  honorable. 

Mr.  Bright  has  been  a  thoroly  conscientious,  courageous,  and  able 
superintendent.  The  teachers  of  his  country  have  learned  to  respect  and 
love  him,  and  have  always  been  in  hearty  sympathy  with  his  endeavors  to 
develop  and  uplift  the  common  schools  and  to  extend  their  benefits. 
Colonel  Parker's  great  work  at  the  Cook  County  Normal  School  had  the 
whole  strength  of  his  support  in  the  days  when  it  was  assailed  by  politi- 
cians and  zealots  among  the  opponents  of  the  new  education.  And  to  think 
that  his  reward  for  the  devotion  of  a  life  to  the  schools  and  the  course  of 
education  should  be  sacrifice  upon  the  altar  of  demagogic  selfishness!  It 
makes  one's  heart  sick  Some  parts  of  the  country  are,  indeed,  sadly  in 
need  of  a  revival  that  will  stir  the  sluggish  educational  conscience  of  the 
people  to  vigorous  action. 

People  moored  in  safe  harbors  have  suggested  that  an  educator's  pro- 
fessional spirit  ought  to  rise  high  enough  to  cause  him  to  decline  a  place 
made  vacant  by  party  politics.  This  is  nonsense.  Shall  the  schools  and 
the  children  suffer  to  satisfy  outraged  professional  feelings  ?  Not  a  word  of 
criticism  ought  to  be  levelled  at  Dr.  Nightingale  for  accepting  the  nom- 
ination for  the  Cook  County  superintendency.  He  has  a  perfect  right  to  ac- 
cept the  office  of  the  friend  whom  political  malversation  has  turned  out.  If 
he  should  decline,  some  one  else  would  be  found  willing  to  take  it.  For  the 
good  of  the  schools  of  Cook  County  —  and  that  is  all  that  concerns  us  —  it 
is  best  that  he  should  succeed  rather  than  an  inferior  man  whom  the  bosses 
might  nominate. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  something  ought  to  be  done  to  prevent  future 
attempts  of  pot-hunting  and  vindictive  politicians  from  laying  hands  on 
faithful  and  successful  educators,  or  otherwise  interfering  in  school  affairs. 
There  are  in  this  country  localities  where  the  teachers  do  not  dare  to  raise 
even  a  feeble  protest  against  the  high-handed  outrages  committed  by  the 
small-fr}'  politicians.  To  the  big  political  leaders  school  patronage  appears 
too  petty,  and  some  of  them  have  enough  conscience  to  regard  the  infusion 
of  selfish  politics  into  the  schools  as  wrong.  In  the  west,  in  some  of  the 
central  states,  and  in  certain  sections  of  Pennsylvania,  the  subversion  of 
school  interests  by  personal  and   party  expedients  and  the  degredation  of 
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teachers  to  vassals  of  small  souled  demagogues  who  happen  to  have  '  'in- 
fluence" are  especially  frequent.  Deliverance  from  the  burden  of  shame 
that  unscrupulous  politicians  have  imposed  upon  local  school  systems  will 
never  be  effected  until  the  plain  people  know  enough  about  the  purposes  of 
the  common  school  to  resent  attacks  upon  it  as  promptly  as  they  now  resent 
the  slightest  interference  in  their  church  affairs  and  personal  habits.  The 
time  must  come  when  the  average  citizen  will  be  just  as  deeply  interested  in 
questions  of  public  school  administration  as  he  now  shows  himself  to  be  in 
the  question  whether  beer  is  to  be  sold  on  Sunday  or  not. 

The  removal  of  Mr.  Jasper  by  the  board  ot  education  of  New  York  City 
from  the  office  of  associate  city  superintendent,  after  forty-five  years  of  faith- 
ful service  in  the  local  school  system,  does  not  excite  the  odium  which 
attaches  to  the  displacement  of  superintendents  Wolfe  and  Bright;  yet  in 
spirit  and  method  it  is  far  from  satisfying  to  the  friends  of  education.  Two 
things  save  the  majority  in  the  board  from  being  classed  with  their  political 
Kansas  and  Illinois  confreres.  One  is  that  Mr.  Jasper  did  "respectfully 
apply  for  retirement  to  take  effect  September  i,  1903";  the  other  is  that 
under  the  law  he  is  entitled  to  an  annuity  of  $2,000  on  the  date  he  retires. 
We  are  all  of  us  only  too  readily  inclined  to  leniency  as  regards  principles 
in  such  matters  if  the  retiring  educator  is  assured  a  fair  income.  But, the 
danger  of  the  "wanton  display  of  brutal  strength" — as  Commissioner  Miles 
O'Brien  characterized  somewhat  over-severely,  no  doubt,  the  action  on  the 
part  of  the  New  York  board  —  is  that  it  sets  bad  precedent  to  school  officers 
with  less  exalted  views  of  the  purposes  of  the  common  schools  than  Presi- 
dent Burlingham  and  his  associates  profess  to  have. 

During  Mr.  Jasper's  long  and  honorable  service,  the  school  system  of  the 
old  New  York  —  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx —  has  grown  from  43,000  pupils 
to  266,000,  and  from  1,250  teachers  to  6,240.  He  began  his  career  in 
December,  1S57,  as  vice-principal  of  a  small  school  in  West  Eighty-second 
Street;  in  i860  he  was  promoted  to  the  principalship  of  the  school;  in  1865, 
he  was  transferred  to  the  principalship  of  grammar  school  No.  51;  and  in 
1872  he  was  advanced  to  the  position  of  assistant  superintendent  of  schools. 
Upon  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Henry  Kiddle,  in  October,  1879,  he  was  elected 
city  superintendent,  a  place  he  held  until  February  of  the  present  year, 
when  he  became  associate  city  superintendent  of  the  greater  city.  He  has 
filled  also  every  position  in  the  evening  schools,  from  assistant  teacher  to 
that  of  principal  of  the  evening  high  school. 

So  long  and  honorable  a  service  ought  to  afford,  it  would  seem,  argument 
sufficient  to  any  fair-minded  school  commissioner  for  making  the  retirement 
in  the  most  generous  spirit. 

Whatever  shortcomings  Mr.  Jasper  may  have  revealed,  he  served  the 
city  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  fulfilling  his  duties,  as  he  saw  them,  in  the 
most  conscientious  manner,  and  in  thousands  of  homes  his  name  is  held  in 
high  veneration  as  a  friend  of  the  children.  If  the  members  of  the  board  of 
education  had  been    as   well   informed    concerning  his  good  points  as  they 
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seem  to  have  been  regarding  his  deficiencies,  they  could  not  possibly  have 
acted  as  ungenerously  as  they  did. 

A  more  pleasing  picture  of  the  termination  of  an  educator's  career  in 
public  school  superintendency  is  furnished  by  Toronto.  Mr.  James  I,. 
Hughes  has  just  resigned  his  position  as  school  inspector  of  Toronto,  after 
twenty-eight  years  of  service,  in  which  he  has  given  the  schools  of  this  city 
an  enviable  reputation.  He  is  universally  respected,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
eminent  school  superintendents  in  all  America.  The  good  people  in  Toronto 
do  not  want  him  to  go,  and  the  board  of  education  is  making  every  effort  to 
get  him  to  reconsider  his  resignation;  but,  much  as  he  must  appreciate  the 
many  evidences  of  the  esteem  in  which  he  is  held  by  the  community  he 
has  firmly  decided  to  devote  himself  to  writing  and  lecturing. 

Mr.  Hughes  combines  in  an  unusual  way  the  various  qualities  one 
would  look  for  in  an  ideal  city  school  superintendent.  His  professional 
equipment  is  of  a  high  character.  His  writings  reveal  a  firm  grasp  of  the 
manifold  phases  of  the  practice  of  education.  He  has  done  valiant  pioneer 
work  for  the  dissemination  of  kindergarten  ideas.  His  influence  has  been 
felt  in  the  extension  of  manual  and  physical  training.  He  is  a  lover  of 
children,  and  the  children  have  always  loved  him.  He  has  had  the  abso- 
lute sympathy  and  confidence  of  his  teachers,  and  has  been  to  them  an  in- 
spiration and.  uplifting  force.  As  a  lecturer  and  writer  he  also  enjoys  a  con- 
siderable reputation.  He  has  kept  up  the  vigor  of  youth  to  so  rare  a  degree 
that  he  has  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  held  the  reputation  of  being 
one  of  the  youngest  superintendents  in  the  public  school  service. 

The  spontaneity  and  unanimity  of  the  many  tokens  of  respect  the  citi- 
zens of  Toronto  have  shown  for  the  head  of  their  school  system  afford  a 
timely  and  wholesome  lesson  to  our  cities.  It  would  seem  as  if  a  school- 
man were  more  respected  in  Canada  than  in  the  United  States. 


THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  PLAY 

HENKY  HOLMAN,  H.  M.  I. 
From  the  Paidologist 

An  article  on  "Playground  Education,"  by  Joseph  L,ee,  in  the  December 
number  of  The  Educational  Review  is  full  of  suggestion  to  all  teachers  and 
social  reformers. 

We  are  too  apt  to  forget  that  the  training  and  organization  of  indoor  life 
accomplished  by  the  school  and  the  home  is  only  a  part  of  the  whole  life  of 
a  youth.  The  outdoor  life  is  not  only  the  larger  part  of  the  life  of  the 
young  —  after  deducting  the  time  spent  in  sleep  —  but  it  is,  in  the  later 
years  of  youth,  by  far  the  most  important  in  many  ways,  from  the  social 
point  of  view.  This  is  very  seldom  realized,  even  by  those  who  have  the 
interests  of  the  young  most  at  heart.  Mr.  Lee  not  only  sets  forth  the  signi- 
ficance of  facts  involved,  but  also  does  much  towards  pointing  out  the  means 
of  securing  a  sound  system  of  dealing  with  the  education  of  what  may  be 
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called  the  instincts  of  action.  It  is  well  to  remember  that  in  some  American 
towns  the  municipal  authorities  have  already  recognized  the  need  and  value 
of  full  opportunities  for  wholesome  play  for  the  young,  and  have  provided 
public  playgrounds  at  the  cost  of  the  rates.  These  playgrounds  provide  the 
fullest  possible  provision  for  outdoor  gymnastics,  and  have  running  and 
cycling  tracks. 

Mr.  Lee  classifies  children,  for  playground  purposes,  into  three  ages  — 
the  dramatic  age,  the  age  of  self-assertion,  and  the  age  of  loyalty.  The  first 
begins  very  early  in  the  child's  life,  and  begins  to  fade  at  about  the  age  of 
seven;  the  second  waxes  as  the  first  wanes,  and  is  at  its  greatest  during  the 
years  from  nine  to  twelve,  while  it  may  last  in  greater  or  less  degrees  thru- 
out  life;  the  third  generally  begins  about  the  twelfth  year,  continues  in  force 
thru  boyhood  and  the  college  age,  and  is  then  merged  into  citizenship. 
During  the  dramatic  age  the  child's  play  chiefly  consists  in  reproducing 
those  conditions  and  actions  in  the  life  around  which  most  vividly  appeal  to 
children;  e.  g.,  in  the  New  York  playgrounds  children  are  found  to  be  fond 
of  acting  as  policemen  and  arresting  some  one;  while  in  Boston  they  play  at 
funerals.  There  is  also,  in  th's  period,  the  aimless  and  indefinite  activity 
which  shows  itself  in  running,  jumping,  shouting,  filling  and  emptying  sand 
buckets,  etc.  There  is  also  the  fondness  for  making  a  noise,  e.  g.,  dragging 
by  a  string  something  which  makes  a  noise,  playing  at  steam  engines,  horses, 
etc.  All  these  characteristics  are  due  to  the  eternal  laws  of  the  growth  of 
the  child,  and  should  have  full  opportunities  of  expressing  themselves. 
Ample  and  suitable  means  should  be  provided  for  gratifying  these  childish 
needs.  The  Emergency  and  Hygiene  Association  of  Boston  seek  to  meet 
such  demands. 

The  age  of  self-assertion  begins  when  the  child  is  no  longer  satisfied  with 
the  make-believe;  when  disillusion  comes,  and  it  regards  as  silly  those  things 
which  please  and  satisfy  its  younger  brothers  and  sisters.  Like  Orlando, 
he  "can  no  longer  live  by  feigning."  No  longer  is  he  content  to  vanquish 
an  imaginary  enemy  by  an  army  of  mimic  warriors,  of  which  he  leads  the 
advance  guard  while  his  sister  has  charge  of  the  reserves.  He  must  conquer 
the  concrete  Billy  Jones  in  single  combat  or  in  some  game  in  which  the  per- 
sonal struggle  and  success  are  real  and  individual.  This  phase  of  character 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  coming  of  the  man  in  the  boy  has  begun.  The 
boy  begins  to  feel  and  realize  his  own  "self,"  and  in  so  doing  he  is  driven 
to  recognize  other  '  'selfs. ' '  There  is  a  necessity  laid  upon  him  to  see  things 
as  they  are,  and  to  reject  all  that  is  not  "self"  approved  by  him.  He  feels 
that  he  himself  is  master  of  himself,  and  that  he  has  a  right  to  show  this  in 
his  actions.  Of  course,  all  this  is  crude  and  clumsy  at  first.  It  leads  him  to 
commit  many  and  great  extravagances  and  follies,  and  often  to  make  him- 
self very  annoying  and  objectionable  to  his  elders  —  and  not  a  little  to  him- 
self. It  is  time  for  the  growth  of  the  barbaric  (the  warlike)  virtues  —  cour- 
age, conquest,  scheming  (address),  physical  prowess.  The  boy  is  not 
mischievous  —  this  is  a  misnomer  to  express  the  ignorance  and  annoyance 
of  the   "grown-up" — he  is  merely  natural  in  his  desire   for   that  activity 
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which  is  difficult,  dangerous,  heroic.  It  is  the  "big  Injun"  period.  From 
this,  the  true  point  of  view,  it  is  the  bad  boys  (so-called)  who  are  good. 
The  world  of  adventure  and  personal  courage  is  the  true  dwelling  place  of 
the  boy.  He  must  fight  harder,  run  faster,  dive  deeper,  swear  more,  smoke 
more,  etc. ,  than  any  other  boy  in  his  local  world.  Neither  his  needs,  ideals, 
nor  morals  are  those  of  the  man,  tho  they  should  be  so  satisfied  and  directed 
as  to  lead  to  the  truest  and  highest  manly  virtues;  and  this  it  is  the  function 
of  the  playground  to  achieve.  The  playground  must  provide  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  sporting  and  fighting  (in  the  best  sense)  instincts  of  the  boy,  or 
he  may  turn  to  rebellion  and  dissipation.  All  games  and  exercises  which 
involve  a  reasonable  amount  of  difficulty,  danger,  and  competition  are  best 
for  this  period  of  life,  e.  g.,  tag,  folio w-my- leader,  prisoner's  base,  baseball, 
gymnastics,  etc.  The  great  need  of  the  boy  in  such  games  is  leadership,  for 
the  power  of  social  construction  seems  to  be  for  the  time  in  abeyance. 

The  age  of  loyalty  begins  when  the  power  of  social  oiganization  is  de- 
veloped: when  boys  organize  themselves  into  gangs.  Hitherto  such  gangs 
have  had  so  little  opportunity  for  proper  activity  that  they  have  become  a 
public  danger  and  terror.  This  is  a  judgment  upon  the  ignorance  and  in- 
efficiency of  those  who  have  failed  to  provide  legitimate  outlets  for  such 
natural  and  inevitable  activities.  Social  self-government  is  the  need  of  this 
period  of  life;  and  this  self-government  must  partake  of  the  military  form. 
The  best  example  of  it,  and  one  of  its  highest  forms  is  seen  in  the  military 
organization  of  the  social  life  of  the  middle  ages,  when  a  boy  passed  from 
being  a  page  to  being  a  squire,  and  from  a  squire  to  a  knight.  But  the  ele- 
ment of  constructive  organization  in  relation  to  industrial  life  must  and  can 
also  be  incorporated.  Both  of  these  characteristics  of  the  age  of  loyalty  can 
be  developed  on  right  lines  thru  such  organized  games  as  football,  baseball, 
basket-ball  —  in  which  the  social  or  team-play  element  is  the  essence  of  the 
game  — and  thru  manual  and  industrial  training.  Self-denial,  self-restraint, 
combination,  cooperation,  judgment,  quickness,  courage,  competition,  and 
conquest  are  all  involved  in  such  games:  they  satisfy  the  desire  of  the  youth 
to  construct,  conduct,  and  achieve. 

We  too  often  speak  and  think  of  school  education,  physical  education, 
and  technical  education  as  distant  and  separate  things.  It  would  be  better 
to  speak  of  education  for  life.  A  boy's  nature  is  at  a  given  time  flowing 
with  most  energy  in  the  form  of  play.  Every  "school  ought  to  have  ade- 
quate playgrounds,  under  the  charge  of  specially  trained  teachers.  *  *  * 
The  head  of  the  school,  or  some  of  his  indoor  teachers,  should  take  part  in 
the  games,  and  there  should  be  as  free  and  frequent  consultations  as  to 
methods  of  reaching  and  developing  individual  pupils  with  the  playground 
teachers  as  with  any  others." 

Thus  far  have  been  given,  for  the  most  part,  only  Mr.  Lee's  facts,  opin- 
ions, and  theories.  Of  their  value  and  importance  there  can  hardly  be  any 
-doubt  in  the  minds  of  those  who  really  know  anything  about  the  subject. 
In  England  there  is  hardly  any  school  without  its  playground  and  its  play- 
time; but  it  is  very  questionable  whether  there  is  any  conscious  theory  of 
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play  in  the  minds  of  most  teachers,  and  still  more  questionable  whether 
there  be  any  definite  and  explicit  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  nature 
and  function  of  play  in  education.  We  have  "compulsory  games"  in  our 
secondary  schools,  but  this  is  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  boys  out  of 
mischief,  maintaining  their  health,  and  enlarging  the  reputation  of  the  school 
thru  superior  skill  in  games.  In  our  elementary  schools  playtime  generally 
results  in  a  general  riot  of  scream  and  scramble,  and  the  formation  and  con- 
firmation of  bad  manners  and  bad  habits.  There  are  far  too  few  schools  in 
which  anything  approaching  a  true  educational  process  is  carried  out  in  the 
playground.  There  is  very  great  need  of  a  sound  and  systematic  theory  and 
practice  of  play  in  our  schools.  Haphazard  play  will  no  more  give  us  the 
perfect  work  of  play  in  education  than  haphazard  learning  and  training  will 
give  us  a  perfectly  educated  individual. 

Mr.  Lee's  article  gives  just  the  right  guidance  for  those  who  are  willing 
to  systematize  play  for  educational  purposes,  for  it  gives  the  root  idea  which 
must,  from  the  nature  of  the  child,  govern  any  and  every  rational  system  of 
educative  play.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  suggested  that  the  terms:  the  ages  of 
imitation,  initiation,  and  organization  would  be  more  accurately  descriptive 
of  the  periods.  The  "dramatic  age"  seems  to  suggest  that  the  children  are 
conscious  actors,  which  attributes  too  much  of  art  and  too  little  of  nature  to 
them.  The  term,  "stage  of  imitation,"  suggests,  as  it  ought,  the  corres- 
pondence between  the  mental  and  motor  activities  in  early  life.  '  'Initiation' ' 
implies  an  active  self,  and  "organization"  implies  cooperation  and  control. 
These  terms  also  seem  free  from  the  rather  complex  suggestiveness  of  "self- 
assertion"  and  "loyalty."     It  is  well  to  keep  prejudices  out  of  terms. 

Every  intelligent  teacher  who  gives  a  little  thought  to  the  matter  will  be 
able  to  fit  our  English  games  to  the  needs  of  the  three  periods.  Possibly 
American  boys  (and  girls)  may  mature  much  more  quickly  than  English 
boys  (and  girls),  and  so  it  might  be  advisable  for  us  to  consider  the  periods 
reaching  to  the  seventh  year,  the  fourteenth  year,  and  the  twenty-first  (and 
upward)  year.  In  any  case  there  will  be  variations  amongst  children,  and 
there  should  be  as  careful  a  classification  for  games  as  for  lessons,  tho  these 
may  be  expected  to  coincide,  as  a  rule.  In  the  first  period  it  will  be  neces- 
sary both  to  organize  and  to  lead;  in  the  second  there  should  be  friendly 
suggestions  and  guidance  gradually  supplementing  organization  and  leading; 
whilst  in  the  third  there  should  be  given  opportunity  and  material  with,  if 
required  and  requested,  friendly  cooperation.  There  is  great  and  grave 
danger  in  too  little  guidance  or  too  much  interference  thruout  the  three 
periods.  In  all  cases  the  help,  necessary  and  indispensable  at  first,  should 
be  gradually  withdrawn,  until  the  players  are  entirely  left  to  themselves,  so 
far  as  the  actual  conduct  of  the  games  is  concerned. 

Above  all,  there  should  be  a  constant,  careful,  and  complete  observation 
of  individuals'  characters,  to  the  end  that  these  may  be  thoroly  and  ac- 
curately known,  and  amended  and  improved  in  every  possible  way.  There 
is  no  worse  school  of  manners  than  an  unregulated  school  playground;  and 
there  is  no  more  fruitful  place  of  observation  of  child  nature  than  that  in 
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which  free  play  takes  place.  There  is  a  certain  necessary  artificiality  in  the 
best  schoolroom,  which  almost  wholly  disappears  in  the  playground,  where 
the  individual  is  almost  wholly  free,  and  where,  therefore,  his  real  character 
is  much  more  fully  revealed.  As  David  Stow  says:  "The  playground  may 
be  described  as  the  uncovered  schoolroom.  The  one  eovei  ed  schoolroom  is  not 
a  sufficient  platform  for  the  development  and  exercise  of  all  the  powers,  dis- 
positions, and  character  of  children. "  The  more  truly  the  teacher  gets  to 
know  the  whole  child,  the  more  fully  can  he  become  his  friend  and  helper. 
The  playground  is  the  great  school  for  practical  morals  and  manners:  the 
schoolroom  the  place  for  theory  and  drill  in  them.  Only  in  our  playgrounds 
can  we  truly  educate  our  children  in  the  controlling  and  perfecting  of  those 
free  activities  which,  after  all,  form  so  large  a  part  of  the  social  life,  and 
which  mayperhaps  be  regarded  as  the  highest  expression  of  rational  freedom. 


THE  INFLUENCE  OF  DRESS 

MRS.   GKACE  E.  DUTTON 
From  report  of  Pacific  Manual  Training  Teachers'  Association 

Consciously  or  unconsciously,  whether  we  wish  it  or  not,  streams  of  in- 
fluence are  radiating  from  us  in  every  direction,  leaving  their  impress  upon 
all  with  whom  they  come  in  contact.  The  influence  of  others  upon  our- 
selves is  seen  and  accepted  by  all.  It  is  this  influence  which  the  nun  seeks 
to  escape  when  she  retires  from  the  world  to  the  seclusion  of  the  convent, 
the  monk  to  his  cell,  or  the  hermit  to  his  retreat.  But  we  do  not  as  readily 
acknowledge  our  influence  upon  others.  It  is  that  invisible  something  which 
accompanies  our  every  word  and  action,  emanating  even  from  the  very  folds 
of  our  garments,  and  speaks  for  us  in  a  language  always  understood  by 
others,  if  not  by  ourselves.  We  all  recognize  the  influence  of  the  word  once 
spoken  or  the  act  performed,  yet  it  is  not  only  a  man's  words  and  manner 
which  speak  for  him  but  also  his  dress.  You  say  that  a  man's  dress  has  no 
influence  upon  you.  You  care  not  what  he  wears  as  long  as  his  heart  beats 
true  beneath  the  garb.  Good.  But  you  do  not  mean  just  that.  What  you 
do  mean  is  that  you  rise  above  the  influence  of  the  dress,  and  recognize  the 
man. 

For  instance,  a  young  man,  a  stranger,  applies  to  you  for  a  position  in 
your  office.  His  personal  appearance  is  neat  and  his  manner  respectful.  He 
wears  a  brand  new  suit  of  clothes,  the  pattern  a  large  plaid;  perhaps  he  has 
added  to  this  a  bright  red  necktie  of  the  style  so  prevalent  just  now.  Just 
as  likely  as  not  the  lad  is  short  of  statue,  which  is  intensified  by  the  plaid 
suit.  His  face  may  attract  you,  but  you  cannot  say  that  his  dress  does  not 
plead  against  him.  You  do  not  hire  him,  in  spite  of  good  recommenda- 
tions, until  your  learn  that  his  dress  is  a  matter  of  non-education,  the  result 
of  not  living  in  the  city.  Even  then  you  inwardly  resolve  to  give  him  a 
few  hints  on  the  subject  as  soon  as  possible.  It  is  the  same  with  a  young 
girl.     Just  because  she  is   a   girl  you  expect  her  to  know  instinctively  the 
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right  colors  to  wear,  the  proper  fit  to  her  gown,  the  right  material  to  pur- 
chase, or  the  adornment  to  accompany  the  gown,  fitted  to  the  occasion.  Also- 
you  expect  her  to  know  how  to  cook,  sweep,  make  a  bed,  and  keep  house 
generally,  just  because  she  is  a  girl  and  such  things  belong  to  a  girl's  life. 
But  she  does  not.  Nine  times  out  of  ten  she  don't  know  how  to  wear  a 
thimble  or  pare  a  potato,  any  more  than  your  boy,  who  has  been  brought 
up  in  the  same  city,  can  make  a  coal  fire  or  build  a  house.  Ob,  no!  taste  is 
simply  a  matter  of  education  after  all,  and  altho  the  heart  beneath  an 
old-fashioned  garb  may  beat  as  steady  and  true  as  that  of  the  well  dressed 
dame;  and  the  ultra  fashionable  grown  may  cover  a  life  as  pure  and  saintly 
as  does  the  garb  of  the  nun,  yet  in  neither  case  has  the  dress  helped  to  re- 
veal the  character  nor  has  it  ever  harmonized  with  it. 

Do  you  still  think  that  the  dress  of  others  does  not  affect  you?  Why  do 
you  stand  watching  that  procession  pass,  your  face  lighting  up  with  pleasure 
as  the  Americus  Club  in  its  gorgeous  uniform  comes  in  sight  ?  You  do  not 
take  half  as  much  joy  in  the  long  lines  of  men  in  citizen's  clothing  that  fol- 
low, altho  they  keep  step  and  march  as  majestically  as  the  club.  As  you 
came  down  to  this  meeting  today,  how  many  citizens  did  you  meet  ?  You 
cannot  tell.  Of  course  not;  whether  few  or  many  they  made  but  little  im- 
pression upon  you,  because  there  was  nothing  out  of  the  ordinary  in  their 
dress.  But  you  can  tell  me  j  ust  how  many  policemen  with  their  badges, 
nurse  girls  in  their  regalia,  Shakers  with  white  bonnets,  or  even  Salvation 
Army  lads  and  lassies  you  met.  Dress  is  often  used  to  attract  attention.  A 
bit  of  brilliant  color,  something  placed  out  of  the  ordinary,  or  a  few  brass 
buttons,  and  lo,  your  attention  is  held  long  enough  for  an  impression  to  form 
that  will  remain.  And  that  was  just  the  object  desired  by  the  wearer  and 
carried  out  in  a  perfectly  legitimate  way. 

Why  do  you  complain  that  the  youth  of  our  land  spend  too  much  time 
before  the  looking-glass  "primping"?  It  is  but  a  natural  course  of  events. 
They  are  trying  to  express  that  feeling  within  them  which  makes  them  wish 
to  appear  attractive  to  others.  It  comes  upon  them  at  any  time  between 
fourteen  and  twenty  years  of  age.  Rather  place  a  rug  before  the  bureau  to 
protect  the  carpet,  teach  them  what  adornment  means,  and  how  best  to  ex- 
press that  feeling  of  which  they  are  conscious,  but  which  they  do  not  at  all 
understand.  I  have  heard  mothers  bewailing  that  their  boy  of  twelve  or 
thirteen  years  could  not  be  induced  to  pay  the  proper  attention  to  his  toilet, 
and  in  three  or  four  years  more  these  same  mothers  will  groan  over  the  time 
spent  before  the  glass  by  the  boy  now  developing  into  a  man.  Happy  the 
youth  or  maiden  whose  mother  recognizes  the  value  of  dress  and  teaches  her 
children  how  to  use  this  precious  gift.  But  such  mothers  are  yet  rare  and 
the  youths  and  maidens  so  many,  that  public  education  has  taken  it  upon 
itself  to  see  to  it  that  at  least  the  girl  shall  be  taught  the  needful  things 
about  dress;  that  at  nine  years  of  age,  when  the  smaller  muscles  of  the  hand 
are  developing,  she  shall  be  taught  to  use  the  needle,  putting  together  first 
small  articles  and  then  increasing   the   size  until  at  twelve  she  has  acquired 
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skill  in  the  use  of  the  needle  and  can  put  together  garments  for  her  own  use. 

To  continue  garment  making  into  dressmaking  at  this  period  would  be 
useless,  and  possibly  harmful,  because  it  might  lead  to  a  dislike  for  sewing 
that  might  last  for  many  years,  for  there  is  nothing  in  dress  that  appeals  to 
a  young  girl  of  twelve.  But  for  the  next  two  years  let  her  take  cooking, 
and  she  will  be  happy.  It  will  provide  for  her  some  of  the  exercise  needed 
for  the  growth  of  some  of  the  larger  muscles  and  the  fuller  development  of 
the  heart  and  lungs.  At  the  same  time  it  is  teaching  her  how  to  be  a  neat 
and  careful  housewife.  Then,  when  she  enters  the  high  school  at  fourteen 
or  fifteen,  add  to  her  course  of  study  the  harmony  of  color,  form,  and  dress- 
making, and  she  will  not  only  be  happy  in  her  work,  but  will  be  better 
fitted  to  take  her  place  in  life,  wherever  and  whatever  that  place  may  be. 
Her  dress  will  be  so  adapted  to  the  contour  of  her  face  and  figure,  in  material, 
color,  and  style,  that  it  forms  one  harmonious  whole.  She  knows  whether 
to  wear  stripes  or  plaids,  a  dress  with  the  trimming  running  around  or  run- 
ning lengthwise;  when  to  wear  a  calico  or  a  dimity,  and  when  to  wear  a 
dress  made  of  more  ethereal  fabric;  she  knows  also  the  dress  suited  to  street 
wear  and  the  dress  for  the  party.  She  has  so  studied  lines  and  curves  in 
their  relation  to  dress  that  she  knows  it  is  the  long,  flowing  lines  of  the 
drapery,  holding  the  costume  together  as  a  whole,  that  is  so  pleasing  to  the 
eye  and  is  the  charm  of  the  dress  worn  by  the  sweet  sister  of  charity;  that 
it  is  the  curve  of  the  bonnet,  cape,  and  short  round  waist  that  gives  the 
robust  and  ruddy  appearance  to  the  face  of  the  quakeress;  that  the  face  of  the 
quakeress  would  not  be  so  serene,  the  nun  so  saintly,  nor  the  widow  so 
"fetching"  in  any  other  garb. 

While  dress  cannot  form  character,  yet  often  it  is  the  expression  of  what 
the  person  desires  to  be  and,  who  knows  how  much  it  may  aid  one  in  living 
up  to  his  ideal.  But  this  would  lead  me  to  speak  of  the  influence  of 
our  dress  upon  ourselves,  which  would  require  another  paper. 


»f* 


A  MESS  OF  POTTAGE 

From  "The  County  Superintendent's  Monthly" 

A  few  days  ago  I  stopped  off  in  a  little  country  seat  town  in  the  middle 
west,  and  to  my  great  surprise  saw  an  old  acquaintance  wrapping  up  sugar 
in  a  grocery  store.  When  I  had  known  him  first  he  was  a  rising  star  in  that 
bailiwick,  and  was  a  prominent  official  in  the  courthouse.  At  that  time  all 
subjects  of  state  affairs  were  referred  to  him.  He  was  the  man  in  the 
country. 

And  he  merited  the  praise.  He  was  clever,  handsome  and  lovable.  One 
of  the  best  fellows  I  ever  knew.  Then  how  was  it  that  a  man  of  his  high 
estate  should  be  brought  to  a  job  in  a  dinky  grocery  store  wrapping  up 
packages  ? 

It  came  about  thus;  and  so  gradually  not  even  he  suspected  it.  I  have 
his  own  story  of  the  whole  affair  as  he  told  it  to  me.  I  repeat  it  here  be- 
cause of  the  great  moral  it  bears: 

"You  ask  why  I  am  here,  and   I   answer,  because  I  have  no  other  place 
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that  is  any  better.  I  might  as  well  tell  you  myself  as  to  have  some  one  else 
do  so.  I  was  a  fool  and  there  are  a  lot  more  just  like  me.  When  you  first 
knew  me  I  was  ambitious  to  make  money,  and  began  to  make  a  few  dollars 
outside  of  my  office.  It  started  by  a  bridge  man  making  me  a  present  of 
$50  for  some  little  service  I  had  rendered  him.  It  ended  by  me  getting  that 
same  bridge  man  another  contract  for  a  large  bridge  out  of  which  I  half  sus- 
pected I  would  get  another  present.  I  did,  too.  This  time  it  was  $100.  I 
got  a  taste  of  it  and  as  the  bridges  were  good  and  at  a  fair  price  I  could  not 
see  how  anyone  was  hurt  by  the  transaction.  I  began  to  watch  chances  for 
getting  rake-offs  on  this  and  that,  and  before  I  knew  it  I  got  to  turning 
down  the  firms  that  were  not  willing  to  be  liberal.  I  didn't  ask  for  any- 
thing, but  if  they  didn't  take  the  hint  so  much  the  worse  for  them. 

"By  and  by  a  book  adoption  for  the  county  was  advertised,  and  it  was 
some  time  before  I  suspected  there  would  be  a  chance  to  make  anything  out 
of  it.  But  in  time  an  agent  called  and  before  I  knew  it  he  had  my  promise 
to  fight  for  his  books.  I  was  to  have  a  little  present  of  $200.  The  thing  went 
thru  all  right  with  very  little  trouble  and  very  few  suspicions.  But  after  it 
was  over  and  I  began  to  get  some  idea  of  the  volume  of  business,  I  con- 
cluded I  did  not  get  enough.  So  when  the  next  adoption  came  off  I  played 
for  a  bigger  stake.  I  got  it,  but  from  another  house.  I  didn't  want  to  dicker 
about  it,  and  another  agent  made  it  $300  instead  of  $200.  I  went  over  to 
him.  The  result  was  a  great  row,  and  I  got  the  worst  of  it.  I  played  to 
the  limit  and  lost.  The  proof  was  sufficient  and  I  had  to  resign  to  avoid 
criminal  prosecution. 

"Now  I  want  you  to  look  at  what  I  lost.  I  was  the  most  popular  man 
in  this  county.  I  had  everything  my  way.  I  attended  state  conventions 
and  was  beginning  to  have  a  pull.  I  could  have  had  most  any  office  in  the 
gift  of  the  people  in  my  district.  I  am  sure  I  could  have  ultimately  gone 
to  congress.  Because  I  was  greedy  and  a  fool  I  sold  it  all  for  five  or  six 
hundred  dollars.  Here  I  am  as  you  see  working  in  this  place  at  $35  a 
a  month  because  my  wife  and  babies  must  be  fed. 

' '  I  tell  you  the  blow  was  hardest  on  my  wife — a  proud,  honorable 
woman  who  thought  she  had  married  a  man  instead  of  me.  I  have  made 
up  my  mind  to  climb  up  again  into  the  confidence  of  these  people,  if  it  takes 
my  whole  life  to  do  it.  Nothing  else  seems  worth  while  to  me  now.  We 
struggled  along  until  we  were  able  to  send  every  dollar  of  the  money  I  got 
back  to  the  men  who  paid  it  to  me.  You  can  scarcely  imagine  the  relief  we 
felt  when  we  got  that  money  out  of  our  hands. 

"I  tell  you  all  this  because  that  other  self  is  all  dead,  the  one  that  took 
"the  money.  It  wasn't  I  that  did  it,  it  was  the  self  that  you  used  to  know, 
so  why  should  I  be  ashamed  to  tell  you?  I  am  even  glad  to  show  you  that 
I  am  a  man  now,  and  if  you  are  discerning  you  will  see  it,  and  love  me 
better  than  you  did,  even  tho  I  am  a  clerk  in  a  grocery  store." 

I  said  amen  to  that  and  gave  him  a  hand  clasp  we  won't  foget  in  many  a 
day.     I  feel  it  now  "across  the  miles"  that  divide  us. 

He  traded  his  soul  for  a  mess  of  pottage,  but  he  got  it  back  again. 
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*GOOD  CITIZENSHIP  IN  RURAL  DISTRICTS 

THEODORE   ROOSEVELT,  PRESIDENT   OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

I  am  glad  to  see  the  farmers  of  Maine.  During  the  century  that  has  passed, 
the  growth  of  industrialism  has  necessarily  meant  that  cities  and  towns  have  in- 
creased in  population  more  rapidly  than  the  country  districts.  And  yet  it  remains 
now,  as  it  always  has  been,  that  in  the  last  resort  the  country  districts  are  those 
in  which  we  are  surest  to  find  the  old  American  spirit,  the  old  American  habits 
of  thought  and  ways  of  living. 

Almost  all  of  our  great  Presidents  have  been  brought  up  in  the  country,  and 
most  of  them  worked  hard  on  the  farms  in  their  youth  and  got  their  early  mental 
training  in  the  healthy  democracy  of  farm  life.  The  forces  which  made  these 
farm  boys  leaders  of  men  when  they  had  come  to  their  full  manhood  are  still  at 
work  in  our  country  districts.  Self-help  and  individual  initiative  remain  to  a 
peculiar  degree  typical  of  life  in  the  country,  life  on  a  farm,  in  a  lumbering  camp, 
on  a  ranch,  ^either  the  farmers  nor  their  hired  hands  can  work  thru  combina- 
tions as  readily  as  the  capitalists  or  wageworkers  of  cities  can  work. 

It  must  not  be  understood  from  this  that  there  has  been  no  change  in  farm- 
ing and  farm  life.  The  contrary  is  the  case.  There  has  been  much  change,  much 
progress.  The  Grangers  and  similar  organizations,  the  Farmers'  Institutes  and 
Alliances,  which  promote  intelligent  co-operations  and  give  opportunity  for  social 
and  mental  intellectual  intercourse  among  the  farmers,  have  played  a  large  part 
in  raising  the  level  of  life  and  work  in  the  country  districts. 

In  the  domain  of  government  the  Department  of  Agriculture  since  its  foun- 
dation has  accomplished  results  as  striking  as  those  obtained  under  any  other 
branch  of  the  national  administration.  We  live  in  an  era  when  the  best  results 
can  only  be  achieved,  if  to  individual  self-help  we  answered  the  mutual  self-help 
which  comes  by  the  combination  both  of  citizens  in  their  individual  capacity  and 
of  official  citizens  working  thru  the  state  as  an  instrument.  But  after  all  this 
has  been  done,  it  remains  true  that  the  countryman,  the  man  on  the  farm,  more 
than  any  other  of  our  citizens  today  is  called  upon  continually  to  exercise  the 
qualities  which  we  like  to  think  of  as  typical  of  us  thruout  its  history — the 
qualities  of  rugged  independence,  masterful  resolution,  and  individual  energy  and 
resource. 

He  works  hard  (for  which  no  man  is  to  be  pitied)  and  often  he  lives  hard 
(which  may  not  be  pleasant),  but  his  life  is  spent  in  healthy  surroundings  —  sur- 
roundings which  tend  to  develop  a  fine  type  of  citizenship.  It  is  our  duty  to  lift 
him  up;  but  it  is  also  our  duty  to  remember  that  there  is  no  earthly  use  in  trying 
to  carry  him.  If  a  man  will  submit  to  being  carried,  that  is  sufficient  to  show 
that  he  is  not  worth  trying.  In  the  long  run,  the  only  kind  of  help  that  really 
avails  is  the  help  which  teaches  a  man  to  help  himself. 

The  other  day  I  picked  up  a  little  book  called  "The  Simple  Life,"  written  by 
an  Alsatian,  Charles  Wagner,  and  he  preached  such  wholesome,  sound  doctrine 
that  I  wish  it  could  be  used  as  a  tract  thruout  our  country.  To  him  the  whole 
complex,  somewhat  feverish  modern  life,  can  be  solved  only  by  getting  men  and 
women  to  lead  better  lives.  He  sees  that  the  permanence  of  liberty  and  democ- 
racy depends  upon  a  majority  of  the  people  being  steadfast  in  that  ground  plane 
morality,  which  as  a  national  attribute  comes  only  as  the  result  of  the  slow  and 
painful  labor  of  centuries,  and  which  can  be  squandered  in  a  generation  by  the 
thoughtless  and  vicious.  He  preaches  the  doctrine  of  the  superiority  of  the 
moral  to  the  material.  He  does  not  undervalue  the  material,  but  he  insists,  as 
we  of  this  nation  should  always  insist,  upon  the  infinite  superiority  of  the  moral 
and  the  sordid  destruction  which  comes  upon  either  the  nation  or  individual,  if 
it  or  he  becomes  absorbed  only  in  the  desire  to  get  wealth.  The  true  line  of  cleav- 
age lies  between  the  good  citizen  and  the  bad  citizen,  and  the  line  of  cleavage 

*Part  of  a  speech  delivered  on  the  President's  recent  tour  thru  Maine. 
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may,  and  often  does,  run  at  right  angles  to  that  which  divides  the  rich  and  the 
poor. 

The  signs  of  virtue  lie  in  man's  capacity  to  care  for  what  is  outside  himself. 
The  man  who  gives  himself  up  to  the  service  of  his  appetites,  the  man  who  the 
more  goods  he  has  the  more  he  wants,  has  surrendered  himself  to  destruction. 
It  makes  little  difference  with  him  whether  he  achieves  his  purpose  or  not.  If 
his  point  of  view  is  all  wrong,  he  is  a  bad  citizen,  whether  he  is  rich  or  poor.  It 
is  a  small  matter  to  the  community  whether  in  arrogance  and  insolence  he  has 
misused  great  wealth,  or  whether,  tho  poor,  he  is  possessed  by  the  mean  and  fierce 
desire  to  seize  a  morsel,  the  biggest  possible  of  that  prey,  which  the  fortunate  of 
earth  consumes.  The  man  who  lives  simply  and  justly  and  honorably,  whether 
rich  or  poor,  is  a  good  citizen. 

The  misuse  of  property  is  one  manifestation  of  the  same  evil  spirit  which 
under  certain  circumstances  denies  the  right  of  property  because  this  right  is  in 
the  hands  of  others.  In  a  purely  material  civilization  the  bitterness  of  attack  on 
another's  possession  is  only  additional  proof  of  the  extraordinary  importance  of 
being  regarded  as  a  valuable  foundation  on  which  happiness  may  with  wisdom  be 
built  is  mistaken  for  happiness  itself,  so  that  material  prosperity  becomes  the 
one  standard,  then  alike  by  those  who  enjoy  such  property  in  slothful  or  criminal 
ease,  and  by  those  who  in  no  less  evil  manner  rail  at,  envy,  and  long  for  it.  The 
worth  of  a  civilization  is  the  worth  of  the  man  at  its  center.  When  this  man 
lacks  moral  rectitude,  material  progress  only  makes  bad  worse  and  social  problems 
still  darker  and  more  complex. 


*f* 


Possibilities  of  School  Teaching 

Charles  R.  Skinner  in  School  Journal 

Is  it  not  possible  to  teach  the  child  that  temperance  and  sobriety  are  essen- 
tial to  human  happiness,  and  has  it  not  been  done  in  thousands  of  schools  in  this 
state  without  any  charge  of  religious  instruction  or  sectarian  bias?  Is  it  not 
possible  to  teach  the  child  that  he  must  not  steal,  and  to  do  that  is  it  necessary 
that  the  theological  foundation  for  the  doctrine  of  baptism  must  go  with  it  ?  Is 
it  not  possible  to  teach  the  child  cleanliness  and  frugality  and  economy  without 
instructing  him  as  to  the  theological  basis  of  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  '? 

Can  we  not  impress  upon  the  child  in  the  schoolroom  habits  of  correct  deport- 
ment, gentleness,  and  charity  without  attempting  to  determine  whether  the 
whole  human  family  shall  ultimately  be  embraced  within  the  all-enfolding  arms 
of  an  universal  salvation  or  whether,  in  obedience  to  the  doctrine  of  election, 
many  shall  be  called  but  few  are  chosen  ?  Leave  these  theological  distinctions  to 
the  pulpit,  and  these  religious  questions  to  the  home.  But  in  behalf  of  those 
vast  and  ever-increasing  numbers  of  our  children  who  have  no  home  in  the  true 
American  meaning  of  the  word;  those  children  who  are  outside  the  refining  in- 
fluences of  cultured  and  refined  parents  and  homes,  I  plead  for  more  moral  instruc- 
tion in  our  schools.  And  when  the  twenty  millions  of  school  children  in  our 
country  shall  have  added  to  their  secular  instruction  training  along  the  lines  I 
have  indicated,  we  shall  have  a  citizenship  tolerant  of  the  rights  of  others,  cour- 
teous in  its  demeanor,  more  honest,  more  frugal,  and  hence  better  equipped  to 
solve  these  great  questions  which,  in  America,  must  come  to  the  fireside  of  every 
citizen  for  final  solution. 

'So  many  gods,  so  many  creeds, 

So  many  paths  that  wind  and  wind: 
And  yet  the  art  of  being  kind, 
Is  all  this  sad  world  needs." 
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President  Mark  Favors  Merit  Plan 

Mr.  Clayton  Mark,  the  new  president  of  the  Chicago  school  board  has  placed 
himself  on  record  as  in  favor  of  the  merit  system  for  the  promotion  of  teachers. 
The  system  as  arranged  by  Superintendent  Cooley  will  be  carried  out.  Under  the 
former  schedule  salary  increases  were  based  on  length  of  service,  until  the  maxi- 
mum had  been  reached,  which  for  the  primary  teachers  was  $800,  for  grammar 
teachers  $825,  and  for  head  assistants  $900.  The  new  schedule  leaves  this  plan 
as  it  was  and  makes  an  addition  to  it.  It  provides  a  further  maximum  ranging 
from  $75  to  $100  above  the  former  for  those  teachers  who  show  progress.  The 
test  of  this  progress  is  to  be  the  markings  of  the  school  work  made  by  the  super- 
intendents, supplemented  by  an  annual  examination  for  all  teachers  who  desire 
to  take  it. 

To  give  the  teachers  an  opportunity  for  study  without  cost  to  themselves,  a 
system  of  normal  school  centers  is  to  be  established  thruout  the  city,  in  charge  of 
the  normal  school  faculty. 

President  Mark  is  just  entering  upon  his  third  term  as  a  member  of  the  board 
of  education.  He  was  appointed  as  a  Republican  six  years  since  by  Mayor  Swift, 
and  has  been  re-appointed  twice  by  Mayor  Harrison.  For  four  years  he  was 
•chairman  of  the  finance  committee. 

Mayor  Harrison  is  in  favor  of  paying  a  salary  to  the  president  of  the  board  of 
education.  The  president,  he  says,  has  a  great  deal  of  work  to  do,  and  the  posi- 
tion ought  to  pay  from  $6,000  to  $10,000  a  year.  Mr.  Harris,  the  retiring  presi- 
dent, will  be  chairman  of  the  committee  on  school  management.  Mr.  Wolff 
has  been  put  at  the  head  of  the  finance  committee. 


Geography  Begins  at  Home 

Supt.  J.  M.  Greenwood,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

A  marked  change  in  the  teaching  of  geagraphy  is  quietly  taking  place  in  this 
city.    It  began  two  or  three  years  ago. 

A  great  fundamental  principle  is  manifest  in  this  movement.  It  is  not  a 
newly  discovered  principle,  but  one  that  has  never  been  applied  to  any  great 
extent  in  the  teaching  of  geography.  The  improvement  consists  in  applying  this 
principle,  viz:  "From  tne  concrete  to  the  abstract,"  and  creating  thru  its  opera- 
tion that  interest  in  which  intellectual  activity  has  its  origin. 

To  this  end  three  distinct  phases  of  study  have  been  employed,  viz:  field 
geography,  industrial  geography,  and  geographical  supplementary  reading. 

Field  Geography  consists  in  making  excursions  into  the  surrounding  country  or 
district  in  which  the  pupils  live  and  attend  school  to  observe  and  study  the 
various  "forms"  of  land  or  water  to  be  found  therein.  These  "forms"  are 
measured  and  afterwards  mapped  by  the  pupils,  and  thru  this  work  the  elemen- 
tary notions  of  map  interpretation  — distance,  direction,  and  scale— are  taught. 
In  these  rambles  soil,  surface  with  the  hill  as  a  unit,  stream,  valley,  channel 
work,  and  erosion  are  made  the  objects  of  attention  and  study,  not  only  for 
their  immediate  value,  but  for  their  use  as  types,  or  connecting  links  between 
the  home  and  distant  fields. 

Industrial  geography  is  taught  by  means  of  observational  trips  to  mills, 
factories,  market  places,  packing-houses,  implement  houses,  lumber  yards,  brick 
yards,  etc.  This  method  of  work  naturally  introduces  transportation,  use  of 
money,  postal  service,  telephones,  telegraph,  etc.,  and  furnishes  types  for  the 
study  of  foreign  geography. 

During  the  year  hundreds  of  the  children  of  the  Kansas  City  schools  have 
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visited  these  busy  centers  of  commerce,  acquiringia  vast  fund  of-information,  but 
this  knowledge  alone  is  by  no  means  the  end.  It'.is  hoped  by  this  method  that 
the  observation  of  the  child  will  be  guided  into  proper  channels,  and  the  inter- 
relation and  interdependence  of  these  industries  understood. 

Thru  this  concrete  field  and  industrial  work  the  element  of  interest  so  essen- 
tial to  real  education  is  introduced  and  plays  such  an  important  part  as  to  enable 
pupils  to  learn  incidentally  what  under  the  old  system  of  "place-geography"  they 
failed  to  get  by  the  most  laborious  effort. 

The  extent  and  use  of  geographic  supplementary  reading  as  followed  out  in 
some  of  our  schools  is  a  matter  worthy  of  notice.  The  full  value  of  such  reading 
is  secured  when  it  is  made  intelligible  thru  the  concrete  work  mentioned  above. 
There  is  now  a  great  abundance  of  this  kind  of  reading,  and  it  comes  to  the 
children  not  only  in  interesting,  but  in  good  literary  form,  as  well. 

In  pursuing  these  lines  of  work,  there  may  be  danger  of  getting  too  far  away 
from  the  text-book,  and  of  failing  to  arrange,  connect,  and  fix  the  information 
thus  worked  out.  The  text-book  should  not  become  a  mere  reference  book,  but 
its  value  should  be  greatly  increased  by  the  fact  that  the  knowledge  gained  in 
this  way  may  serve  to  bring  it  within  the  ability  of  the  pupils  to  interpret  and 
appreciate  its  contents.  So  that  in  finishing  up  topics  or  subjects  thru  reviews 
and  supplementary  work,  the  book  may  be  of  inestimable  value. 


*$* 


Improved  Schools 

State  Supt.  Walter  E.  Ranger  of  Vermont  in  School  Journal 

Beautiful  school  grounds  and  attractive  schoolrooms  are  recognized  as  impor- 
tant elements  in  the  essential  education  of  children.  The  heart  of  a  child  is 
touched  by  truth  and  beauty  everywhere  and  is  quickly  responsive  with  new  life, 
inspired  by  the  purity  and  refinement  of  its  environment.  As  teachers  and 
parents  realize  more  fully  the  needs  of  a  better  ethical  and  esthetic  training  in 
our  schools,  the  more  attention  do  they  give  to  the  study  of  nature  and  the 
beautifying  of  school  homes 

Now  there  are  among  our  large  and  small  school  homes  some  attractive  and 
beautiful  and  others  extremely  plain  and  even  ugly.  There  are  hundreds  of  tree- 
less school  grounds.  While  we  should  learn  to  be  content  with  what  we  have 
and  strive  to  make  the  most  of  our  surroundings,  yet  we  should  make  every  effort 
to  improve  them.  There  is  need  of  a  grand  revival  in  the  adornment  of  school 
grounds  everywhere.  There  are  none  that  cannot  be  made  more  beautiful  and' 
attractive  to  eye  and  spirit.  The  urgent  need  and  the  visible  opportunity  should 
arouse  our  enthusiasm  and  inspire  our  efforts  to  make  our  school  homes  better 
fitted  to  add  to  the  happiness  and  education  of  the  children,  and  more  likely  to 
stir  to  active  life  the  better  spirit  that  dwells  in  them.  The  aid  of  the  boys  and 
girls  should  be  enlisted  in  this  work,  this  service  to  others  as  well  as  to  self, 
whereby  loyalty  to  school  and  its  interests  will  be  fostered.  "The  ioy  coming 
from  helping  make  things  go  in  their  little  republic  will  lead  to  future  loyalty  in 
the  broader  citizenship  of  community,  state,  and  nation." 

Those  Tired  Days 

All  teachers  should  have  good  health,  but  to  all  of  them  come  those  days 
when  they  do  not  feel  well.  They  are  almost  ill  enough  to  remain  at  home,  but 
neither  they  nor  the  school  can  afford  to  lose  any  time.    Things  annoy  them  more- 
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at  these  times,  and  the  pupils  seem  more  unruly.  The  unfortunate  instructors 
almost  imagine  their  charges  have  personal  grievances  against  them. 

Our  ideal  teacher  is  able  to  remain  good-natured  under  these  circumstances 
and  to  keep  the  children  so.  He  imagines  every  child  to  be  suffering  as  he  is  and 
that  each  deserves  special  consideration.  The  backache  or  the  dull,  tired  head- 
ache is  transferred  in  imagination  to  the  troublesome  pupils,  and  by  concentrat- 
ing his  mind  on  this  thought  he  deals  as  gently  and  considerately  as  usual  with 
the  little  ones.  His  face  is  pale  and  worn  looking  on  these  days,  but  never  fretful 
or  ill-natured.  There  is  a  celestial  brightness  in  the  tired  eyes.  The  children 
have  learned  to  know  this  expression  and  call  it  the  "peace  look." 

Who  else  has  succeeded  in  making  these  trying  days  times  of  special  grace? 
Perhaps  it  would  be  well  for  those  whose  work  lies  out  of  the  schoolroom  to  try 
■this  species  of  mental  detachment,  as  well. 


On  an  Old  Schoolbook 

A.  SMITH 

Happy  memories  thou  arousest,  Ciesar,  with  this  book  of  thine, 
Filled  with  Gaulish  wars,  invasions  into  Britain,  o'er  the  Rhine. 
Oft  I  hear,  "What  use  is  Latin  ?"  as  I  con  thy  yellow'd  page, 
Heedless  as  I  read  thy  story  of  the  clamorous  city's  rage. 
Is  it  wonder  at  thy  battles  and  the  glories  that  were  thine, 
That  still  leads  my  spirit  with  thee,  into  Britain,  o'er  the  Rhine  ? 
Ah,  no!  joys  of  memory  linger  round  the  study  of  thy  lore, 
Round  the  old  familar  faces  seen  within  the  schoolroom  door, 
They  are  gone,  the  friends  of  childhood,  yet  their  forms  and  faces  dear 
From  thy  page  arise  to  greet  me  in  their  youthful  beauty  clear. 
Fate  has  left  me  pleasant  memories,  yet  of  all  the  hours  that  pass, 
Happiest  were  those  hours  of  study  spent  with  our  old  Cajsar  class. 


*f? 


A  Holy  Nation 

RICHARD  REALF 

Let  Liberty  run  onward  with  the  years, 
And  circle  with  the  seasons;  let  her  break 

The  tyrant's  harshness,  the  oppressor's  spears; 
Bring  ripened  recompenses  that  shall  make 

Supreme  amends  for  sorrow's  long  arrears; 
Drop  holy  benison  on  hearts  that  ache; 

Put  clearer  radiance  into  human  eyes, 

And  set  the  glad  earth  singing  to  the  skies. 

C  ean  natures  coin  pure  statutes.    Let  us  cleanse 
The  hearts  that  beat  within  us;  let  us  mow 

Clear  to  the  roots  our  falseness  and  pretense, 
Tread  down  our  rank  ambitions,  overthrow 

Our  braggart  moods  of  puffed  self-consequence, 
Plow  up  our  hideous  thistles  which  do  grow 

Faster  than  maize  in  May  time,  and  strike  dead 

The  base  infections  our  low  greeds  have  bred. 
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THE    DANGER    OF    USING    BIOLOGICAL   ANALOGIES 
IN  REASONING  ON  EDUCATIONAL  SUBJECTS 

By  DR..  W.  T.  HARRIS 

XJ.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education 

School  and  Home  Education 

For  many  years  I  have  been  attracted  and  afterwards  repelled  by  one 
theory  and  another  relating  to  education,  which  undertook  to  reason  from 
the  body  to  the  mind — from  the  brain  to  the  soul — from  the  events  of  ani- 
mal life  to  the  events  of  spiritual  life— and  to  explain  the  latter  thru  the 
former.  The  attempt  to  reform  the  school  in  some  particular  by  the  light  of 
physiology,  or  by  phrenology,  or  by  the  study  of  prehistoric  beginnings  of 
civilization  has  often  been  successful;  but  quite  as  often  it  has  been  unsuc- 
cessful. In  the  former  case  some  waste  of  bodily  power  has  been  prevented^ 
in  the  latter  case  some  more  important  spiritual  power  has  been  dwarfed  or 
paralyzed  to  gain  some  less  valuable  advantage  for  the  body. 

When  one  first  begins  to  think  on  a  subject  which  has  hitherto  been 
purely  a  matter  of  routine  and  tradition  with  him,  he  falls  too  readily  into  a 
habit  of  criticism  of  the  established  order  and  condemns  with  undue  haste. 
As  a  consequence,  his  corrections  and  would-be  reforms  all  need  readjust- 
ment to  prevent  them  from  doing  more  harm  than  good.  For  he  has  seen 
only  one  evil  out  of  many  or  only  one  phase  of  an  evil  instead  of  the  whole 
of  it.  On  this  account  he  may,  by  removing  one  evil,  let  in  another  and 
worse  evil  that  has  been  in  check  by  the  choice  of  the  less  noxious  one. 

I  must  confess,  with  a  degree  of  sadness,  that  I  have  become  from  year 
to  year,  more  skeptical  in  regard  to  reforms  advocated  in  the  name  of  school 
hygiene.  Not  that  I  doubt  the  importance  of  hygiene,  but  rather  that  I 
doubt  the  attainments  of  those  who  talk  so  glibly  about  it.  For  I  see  them 
unduly  securing  minor  advantages  at  the  expense  of  great  and  permanent 
injuries  to  health  and  normal  growth. 

The  schoolhouse.  at  first,  was  only  a  slight  modification  of  the  dwelling- 
house.  There  was  light  and  ventilation  sufficient  for  two,  three,  or  four  per- 
sons in  the  room.  The  dark  parts  of  the  room  were  light  enough  for  many 
purposes  of  housework,  and  if  one  wished  to  read  or  to  sew  or  perform  the 
work  of  cleansing  or  separating  such  articles  of  food  as  had  been  ground  and 
needed  sifting,  or  as  were  composed  of  small  grains  or  kernels  and  needed 
picking  over,  a  seat  near  the  window  secured  the  requisite  light. 

But  the  school  needed  a  room  lighted  in  all  parts,  as  nearly  equally  as 
possible  and  with  a  contant  supply  of  fresh  air,  heated  properly.  It  was 
gradually  discovered  that  the  room  of  the  dwelling-house  was  poorly  adapted 
for  school  purposes.  Some  pupils  got  too  little  light  and  became  near- 
sighted by  holding  their  books  too  close  to  their  eyes,  some  came  to  have 
weak  eyes  by  having  too  much  light;  for  the  glare  of  a  page  on  which  the 
sunlight  falls  is  sufficient  to  produce  partial  blindness.  Even  pure  skylight 
without  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  will  tend  to  this.  Many  have  been  the  so- 
called  improvements  which  in  correcting  the  evil  of  insufficient  light  ignored 
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entirely  the  great  injury  done  to  those  pupils  who  sat  in  the  full  glare  of  the 
sun  or  of  the  clear  sky,  and  for  hours,  each  day,  tried  their  eyes  on  perceiv- 
ing letters  and  figures  in  small  print.  I  need  not  speak  here  of  the  various 
attempts  to  light  the  room  from  the  front  of  the  pupil,  forcing  him  to  strain 
his  eyes  in  order  to  make  out  the  words  of  the  page  when  seen  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  source  ot  light;  the  experiment  of  lighting  from  two  sides,  the 
left  and  the  right  sides,  with  its  attendant  impossibility  of  getting  the  light 
upon  the  book  from  either  side  without  at  the  same  time  facing  the  light  of 
the  other  side.  The  light  was  tried  from  the  right  side  alone  and  the  pupil 
had  to  have  the  shadow  of  his  hand  on  the  place  where  he  was  writing. 
Light  from  the  left  and  rear  came  at  last  to  be  adopted  with  much  unanimity 
by  educational  experts  in  this  country  in  1876.  But  the  tendency  to  make 
large  buildings  has  since  that  time  permitted  and  encouraged  the  construc- 
tion of  schoolhouses  with  one-half  of  the  rooms  lighted  from  one  side 
only;  this,  too,  without  due  consideration  of  the  relation  between  the  height 
of  the  tops  of  the  windows  and  the  width  of  the  room.  The  consequence 
of  this  is  that  most  of  our  cities  have  schoolrooms  in  which  there  is  a  row  of 
desks  where  pupils  sit  in  a  twilight  and  acquire  the  habit  of  holding  their 
books  too  near  the  eyes;  and  another  row  of  desks  where  the  pupils  have  the 
glare  of  light  that  I  have  described,  and  the  effort  of  nature  to  adjust  the 
retina  to  the  overplus  of  light  dims  the  power  of  vision  below  the  normal 
standard . 

In  the  schoolroom  of  a  building  altered  over  from  a  dwelling-house  there 
is  also  another  attendant  evil.  The  pupils  in  a  row  of  seats  placed  directly 
under  the  windows  are  exposed,  in  cold  weather,  to  chilling  currents  of  air 
which  are  constantly  flowing  down  the  sides  of  the  walls  and  especially  down 
the  window  surface.  Children  not  of  robust  constitution  often  lay  the 
foundation  of  much  bodily  disease  in  this  way.  Improper  lighting  by 
reason  of  the  sympathy  of  the  eyes  with  the  stomach  produces  in  pupils  of 
delicate  constitution  a  tendency  to  nervous  dyspepsia.  Indeeed,  the  errors 
in  lighting  and  avoiding  draughts  of  cold  air  seem  to  me  so  serious  that  I 
cannot  listen  patiently  to  those  who  praise  the  countless  devices  which  are 
invented  for  one  and  another  trifling  advantage  in  the  hygiene  of  the  school- 
room. For  it  were  better  that  they  had  not  been  discovered  than  to  distract, 
as  they  do,  the  attention  from  the  far  weightier  matters  of  light  and  tem- 
perature and  ventilation. 

One  idea  crowds  out  another  in  some  cases,  altho  in  other  cases  one  idea 
leads  to  or  brings  in  another.  The  general  idea  suggests  its  applications. 
But  the  particular  idea  having  small  scope,  may  get  the  way  of  more  fruit- 
ful ideas.  We  have  to  measure  ideas  as  to  their  relative  value  and  decide 
for  ourselves  which  may  properly  give  way  to  the  other.  For  example,  take 
the  unhygienic  school  as  it  existed  and  now  exists  in  the  countries  that  are 
backward  in  this  matter  of  school  architecture,  and  we  must  admit  that  the 
great  purposes  of  the  school  were  secured  and  are  secured  in  the  log  school- 
house,  in  the  dark,  ill- ventilated  tenement  building  rented  for  a  school  in  a 
slum   district,  or  in  a  mere  shanty  school  in  the  west  of  Ireland.     The  great 
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purpose  of  learning  to  know  printed  language,  to  become  eye-minded  in- 
stead of  ear-minded — to  gain  besides  one's  colloquial  vocabulary  also  a  vo- 
cabulary of  science  and  literature  and  philosophy — to  become  able  to  under- 
stand and  use  technical  language  —  all  these  things  came  then  and 
come  now  to  the  gifted  youth  without  the  improvements  in  hygiene  that  we 
clamor  for.  Abraham  Lincoln  read  by  the  firelight  of  the  blazing  hearth 
and  fed  his  mighty  mind. 

It  is  true  that  the  average  of  life  in  those  unhygienic  days  was  far  less 
than  now.  But  the  illiterate  savage  does  not  reach  a  life  average  so  great 
as  the  unhygienic  but  civilized  man,  and  what  is  more  to  the  point,  "fifty 
years  of  Europe  is  worth  a  cycle  of  Cathay."  A  rational  life,  growing  in 
the  production  of  science  and  art  and  literature  and  in  diffusing  the  blessing 
of  civilization,  is  better  than  a  savage  life,  even  if  the  latter  were  to  have  an 
average  of  eighty  years,  while  the  former  were  to  have  an  average  of  thirty 
years.  According  to  the  merely  biologic  point  of  view,  life  is  life,  whether 
of  plant  or  animal  or  man,  and  the  more  of  it  the  better.  But  such  is  not 
the  spiritual  point  of  view. 

Some  years  ago,  Max  Mueller  wrote  up  the  theory  of  the  sun-myth — as 
found  in  the  beginnings  of  mythology.  The  stories  of  the  heathen  gods 
were  thinly  veiled  allegories  of  the  solar  year,  or  of  the  four  seasons,  or  of 
the  diurnal  revolution.  The  words  signifying  divine  things  were  originally 
words  describing  the  phenomena  connected  with  the  progress  of  the  sun  in 
the  equinox  or  thru  the  hours  of  day  and  night.  Later  on,  the  sun-myth 
theory  was  used  to  explain  all  religion.  It  is  all  founded  on  sun-myths. 
The  conclusion  was  drawn  by  many  devotees  to  philology  that  the  basis  of 
religion  is  only  a  personification  of  natural  phenomena  and  that  there  is  no 
reality  corresponding  to  religious  conceptions.  It  was  said  that  the  sun- 
myth  is  a  disease  of  language.  Then  religion  came  to  be  regarded  by  this 
school  of  philologues  as  also  a  disease  of  language.  Outsiders  who  ob- 
served this  extension  of  the  sun-myth  theory  began  to  expect  that  sooner  or 
later  the  theory  would  be  carried  one  step  farther  and  that  philosophic  thought 
would  be  declared  to  be  a  disease  of  language,  and  sure  enough  this  appears 
to  be  the  upshot  of  the  book  of  Professor  Max  Mueller  on  the  '  'Science  oj 
Thought."  This  is  made  plausible  by  the  following  steps:  The  words  of  a 
language  stand  for  classes  and  species  of  objects,  and  not  for  mere  individ- 
uals. John  is  a  boy,  says  that  John  belongs  to  the  class  of  beings  known  as 
a  boy.  The  word  "  is  "  has  universal  significance  as  copula  expressing  sub- 
sumption;  the  article-  "  a  "  expresses  the  general  concept  "one  of,"  and  even 
the  word  "John"  says  any  boy  who  is  called  John.  We  have  to  add  to 
language  a  meaning  of  our  own  to  make  it  apply  to  a  particular  individual 
being,  and  no  one  person's  meaning  of  a  word  is  absolutely  what  another 
person  means  by  it. 

Now  add  to  this  view  another  one  with  reference  to  the  nature  of  objects 
that  exist,  namely,  that  all  that  exists  is  composed  of  some  one  or  more  defi- 
nite things— that  only  particular  individuals  exist — and  that  language  has 
made  all  its  words  stand  for  general  classes  of  beings,  actions  and  relations, 
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and  in  so  doing  has  made  it  entirely  symbolic  instead  of  corresponding 
literally  and  in  detail  to  reality;  and  we  now  begin  to  see  where  we  are  go- 
ing. It  is  only  one  step  to  the  conclusion  that  all  general  thought  relations 
rest  on  the  scaffolding  of  language,  and  are  baseless  as  regards  their  truth. 
Generalizations  of  thought  regarding  the  world  and  its  destiny  are  the 
product  of  a  disease  of  language.  In  fact,  we  might  as  well  call  language 
itself  a  disease. 

But  where  can  we  stop  ?  If  the  anthropoid  ape  invented  the  disease  of 
language,  his  animal  relatives  who  could  not  yet  talk  were  not  for  that 
reason  any  more  healthy.  For  all  animal  life  is  a  disease  as  compared  with 
plant  life.  The  animal  feels,  perceives  with  his  senses,  and  acts  by  impulse 
or  instinct.  To  feel  is  to  set  up  an  activity  within  a  self  and  after  a  sort  to 
make  one's  self  an  object,  or,  so  to  speak,  to  exist  for  one's  self.  Hence  to 
perceive  other  beings  is  to  represent  them  by  one's  own  activity,  and  thus  to 
create  within  one's  self  a  semblance  of  other  realities.  Perception  thus  rests 
upon  creating  within  the  perceiving  being  an  appearance  or  semblance  of  a 
reality. 

This  is  almost  as  bad  a  disease  as  language  is,  and  we  may  see  that  the 
misfortune  of  language  goes  farther  back  and  attaches  to  sense-perception 
itself.  For  the  animal  that  feels  or  perceives  makes  for  himself  an  image  or 
representation,  in  fact,  a  seeming  or  make-believe  or  some  sort  of  untruth  to 
stand  for  the  reality. 

The  plant,  it  would  seem,  does  not  feel  nor  perceive  nor  move  itself.  It 
does  not,  like  the  animal,  "dally  with  false  surmise."  It  feeds  on  his  en- 
vironment, however.  Its  life  is  a  life  of  assimilation  and  nutrition.  The 
plant  is  engaged  in  seizing  upon  its  environment  and  converting  it  into  vege- 
table cells  and  adding  them  to  its  own  structure.  Here  we  have  reached 
soundness  and  health  at  last,  for  we  have  realities  at  every  step.  We  have 
the  plant  a  reality  which  acts  upon  inorganic  substances  in  the  soil  and  the 
air,  and  gathering  them  to  itself  makes  them  over  into  vegetable  cells  of  its 
own  kind  or  species.  But  after  the  plant  has  thus  acted,  it  has  destroyed 
individuality  that  previously  existed  in  that  part  of  its  environment  now  ap- 
propriated for  food.  It  has  annulled  other  individuality  to  build  up  its  own. 
What  was  real  as  carbon  and  oxygen  and  silica  and  soda  no  longer  is  real  in 
that  form.  As  real  they  are  united  and  converted  into  organic  compounds 
that  form  the  cells  of  the  plant.  As  ideal  they  may  be  still  only  carbon  and 
oxygen  and  silica  and  soda.  If  the  plant  dies,  its  vegetable  cells  will  be 
captured  by  inorganic  forces,  and  these  elements  (carbon,  oxygen,  silica,  and 
soda)  will  reappear  in  their  old  form. 

Here  we  have  to  ask  whether  the  plant  life  is  not  itself  also  a  disease. 
Is  it  not  a  masquerade?  Does  it  not  act  to  enshroud  the  inorganic  matter 
in  new  forms,  making  it  as  vegetable  cells  possess  entirely  new  properties 
and  lose  its  old  properties  ?  Does  it  not,  after  the  death  of  the  plant,  let  the 
old  individuality  of  the  elements  reappear  ?  But  which  is  the  true  reality 
under  the  appearance  —  is  it  the  inorganic  elements  or  the  organic  com- 
pounds ?     Why  should  we  not  say  that  the  inorganic  is  a  state  of  helpless 
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abstraction  in  which  it  does  not  realize  its  true  being?  And  is  it  not  the  life 
of  the  plant  that  lifts  up  the  inorganic  into  a  higher  and  more  concrete  and 
perfect  form  of  existence  wherein  the  inorganic  elements  reveal  the  wondrous 
possibilities  that  were  in  them  but  not  made  manifest  or  brought  into  actual 
reality  ? 

And  again,  if  the  inorganic  is  only  itself  a  masquerade  hiding  its  higher 
life  until  by  the  aid  of  the  plants  it  comes  to  actualize  or  make  real  its  true 
self,  why  shall  we  not  say  that  the  plant,  also,  takes  on  a  higher  form  of 
realization  when  it  in  turn  becomes  feeling,  perceiving,  and  willing  on  being 
taken  up  into  the  animal  orgauism  ?  For  the  representatiou  of  another 
existence  than  one's  own  is  after  all  a  higher  form  of  reality  for  the  being 
that  represents.  For  the  inorganic  does  not  fully  realize  itself  until  it  comes 
in  the  plant  and  the  animal  to  show  what  syntheses  it  is  capable  of  and  in 
what  ways  it  can  be  instrumental  in  the  process  of  self-representation.  Self- 
representation  in  the  form  of  feeling  is  indeed  something  that  belongs  to  the 
order  of  the  miraculous  as  looked  at  from  the  standpoint  of  the  inorganic  — 
it  stubbornly  resists  a  mechanical  explanation. 

But  now,  if  we  admit  this  new  view  of  the  subject,  we  must  go  farther 
and  claim  that  man  by  inventing  language  creates  a  still  more  wonderful 
reality.  For  he  produces  a  sort  of  counterpart  to  the  general  process  that 
appears  in  chemism,  in  plant  life,  and  in  animal  sensation.  He  gives  an 
appropriate  form  to  universals.  Words  make  fast  the  fleeting  manifestation 
that  goes  on  in  the  lower  orders  of  being.  Words  as  tools  of  thought  make 
possible  the  grasp  of  a  deeper  reality  in  the  universe,  which  the  inorganic 
cannot  compass,  nor  the  plant,  nor  the  mere  animal.  For  thought  can 
grasp  the  process  in  which  the  individuality  of  the  lower  order  of  beings  is 
immersed.  Thought  can  perceive  particular  things  in  their  causes,  and  it 
can  think  a  unity  of  all  causes  in  a  final  cause. 

We  have  to  return  to  our  first  statement  or  the  statement  of  the  philolo- 
gists and  entering  our  protest  say,  therefore,  that  religion  is  not  a  disease  of 
language  nor  a  disease  of  any  kind.  Bat  religion  is  an  insight  into  the  final 
and  deepest  order  of  being  —  the  truth  which  is  under  all  seeming  or  imper- 
fect being,  whether  inorganic,  or  plant,  or  animal,  or  human. 

Neither  is  thought  to  be  called  a  disease  of  language  because  it  deals 
with  generalities.  For  the  general  process  which  is  revealed  in  the 
changes  that  inorganic  matter  undergoes  and  which  takes  on  new  forms  in 
plant  and  animal  life,  is  first  seized  as  the  deeper  reality  by  philosophic 
thought  become  possible  thru  language.  Thought  reaches  this  deeper 
reality  underlying  all  actualities  and  it  joins  the  voice  of  religion  in  saying 
that  the  deeper  reality  is  a  divine  personal  reason  that  reveals  itself  in  the 
world.  That  Absolute  Reason  has  a  Divine  Purpose  which  is  the  creation 
of  personal  beings  —  training  them  to  individuality  in  the  cradle  of  time  and 
space. 

In  the  light  of  this  Divine  Purpose,  all  imperfect  realizations  such  as  the 
inorganic  may  be  seen  to  be  more  or  less  appearances  having  each  some 
fragmentary  or  imperfect  form  of  being  that  does  not  fully  and  adequately 
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explain  itself,  altho  each  step  above  the  inorganic  is  a  nearer  approach  to 
the  absolute  reality.  Reversing  the  biologic  standpoint,  those  lower  forms 
of  existence  may  be  called  diseased.  Plants,  just  because  they  do  not 
possess  feeling  and  sensation,  may  be  said  to  be  diseased.  Then,  too,  the 
animal  who  is  less  deeply  diseased  because  he  possesses  sensation  and  loco- 
motion, as  well  as  nutrition —  the  animal  is  diseased  because  he  does  not 
possess  language.     He  cannot  reach  religion  or  thought. 

Bat  man  is  more  healthy  and  less  diseased  than  any  other  being  on  earth, 
because  he  can  form  some  adequate  idea  of  the  Divine  Pnrposs  of  the  world 
and  by  that  reach  ultimate  ideals  thru  which  to  guide  his  life.  By  his 
thought  he  can  see  what-the  fullness  of  reality  means. 

According  to  biology  as  it  is,  many  or,  indeed,  all  of  the  higher  facts 
and  activities  of  man  may  be  regarded  as  diseases  of  vital  functions.  But 
on  the  same  ground,  life  itseli  may  be  regarded  as  a  disaase  forced  on  the 
inorganic. 

This  use  of  the  analogy,  however,  which  makes  life  itself  a  disease,  leads 
us  to  suspect  the  truth  of  the  biologic  view  of  religion  and  philosophy,  and 
suggests  to  us  the  necessity  of  turning  round  the  measuring  process.  We 
must  interpret  the  lower  form  from  the  standpoint  of  the  higher.  The  lower 
is  the  incomplete  and  imperfect  being.  The  higher  is  the  more  realized 
being,  the  more  perfect,  and  it  explains  to  us  the  existence  of  the  lower  by 
showing  its  purpose. 

The  analogy  of  the  lower  order  of  being  does  not  suffice  to  explain  the 
higher  orders  of  being.  The  scale  must  be  inverted  before  the  human  can 
be  understood. 
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This  is  a  story  of  dreams  and  ideals,  fondly  cherished  for  years,  fraught 
with  many  disappointments  and  self-sacrifice,  yet  fully  realized  in  the  end. 

Five  years  ago  Andrew  M.  McConnell  reached  Atlanta.  He  brought  no 
baggage;  he  carried  no  letters  of  introduction;  he  came  without  money. 
These  bulletins  on  his  arrival  are  given  so  that  what  follows  may  be  better 
understood. 

The  Alkahest  System,  embodying  the  Alkahest  Magazine,  the  Lyceum 
Bureau,  the  Library  and  Reading  Clubs,  and  the  ideal  working,  co-  operative 
community,  has  been  organized  and  put  into  successful  operation  in  every 
part  by  Mr.  McConnell  without  a  penny  of  capital  invested,  except  from  the 
fruits  of  his  own  work. 

THE  ALKAHEST  HOME 

Recently  the  Alkahest  purchased  an  ideal  Southern  home,  a  large  tract 
of  woodland  and  field,  and  established,  without  the  fact  being  heralded,  The 
Alkahest  Home  —  a  community  composed  of  the  people  who  build  and  exe- 
cute Alkahest  plans  —  a  population  of  people  who  work  and  find  pleasure 
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in  what  they  do  —  because  they  are  working  for  others  as  well  as  for  them- 
selves. 

The  Home  includes  a  tract  of  nine  acres  in  Ormewood  Park,  Atlanta, 
Ga.  The  main  residence  is  a  large  colonial  two  story  mansion,  bounded  on 
three  sides  by  wide  porches  and  massive  columns.  The  grounds  are  very 
picturesque  with  woodland,  hills,  valleys,  and  springs  —  a  delightful  resort 
—  nature  has  done  much,  the  landscape  gardener  is  making  it  a  place  of 
beauty. 

Other  buildings  on  the  grounds  will  be  used  for  office  purposes.     And  as 
soon  as  may  be  a  printing  plant  will  be  built  upon  the  grounds. 
EVERYBODY  HELPS  EVERYBODY 

It  is  not  to  be  a  socialistic  colony,  as  was  erroneously  announced,  as 
none  connected  with  the  company  are  socialists.  But  it  is  to  be  a  co-opera- 
tive home  for  the  managers  and  employees  of  the  Alkahest  System. 

In  answer  to  the  question,  "What  will  be  its  advantages?"  Mr.  McCon- 
nell,  the  president  and  founder,  said: 

"These  will  be  manifold.  Most  important  might  be  mentioned  to  build 
a  printing  plant  on  the  Hubbard  idea.  "The  Alkahest"  has  become  a  thoro 
success  as  the  long-needed  southern  magazine.  We  expect  to  develop  it 
until  it  becomes  equal  to  any  magazine  in  the  east.  One  necessity  in  doing 
this  is  to  run  our  own  printing  plant  to  save  the  printing  profits,  as  well  as 
get  more  artistic  work.  We  are  getting  as  artistic  work  as  Atlanta  shops 
can  furnish,  and  to  improve  it  we  have  to  take  up  the  Roycroft  plan  and 
make  a  beautiful  environment  and  a  home  life  which  will  draw  out  the 
artist  from  the  usual  plodding  artisan. 

Another  reason  for  the  colony  is  to  make  a  center  and  give  an  individu- 
ality to  our  literary  and  educational  enterprises. 

Our  system  is  all  devoted  to  the  higher  development  of  Southern  town 
life.     I  try  to  consecrate  myself  to  this  as  sacredly  as  a  minister  to  his  pulpit. 
THE  LYCEUM  BUREAU 

The  central  idea  of  the  Alkahest  System  is  the  culture  of  Southern  town 
life.  It  is  based  on  the  belief  that  town  life  should  be  richer,  fuller,  and 
more  desirable  than  city  life. 

The  Lyceum  Department  has  already  contributed  much  toward  this  end. 
The  purpose  is  to  bring  the  best  platform  entertainment  and  progressive 
thought  to  the  town  to  replace  the  low  class  traveling  shows,  and  give  the 
people  wholesome  entertainment,  as  well  as  to  bring  the  leading  men  of  the 
day  to  speak  to  the  people,  and  so  keep  all  in  touch  with  the  best  thought 
and  spirit  of  the  times. 

Four  years  ago  there  were  only  four  lyceum  courses  in  Georgia,  and  they 
were  in  the  four  largest  cities.  Mr.  McConnell  planned  a  co-operative  sys- 
tem of  lectures.  The  first  year,  three  years  ago,  thirty-five  town  lyceum 
courses  were  carried  thru  —  some  lamely.  The  next  year  seventy-five 
lyceums  were  organized,  and  nearly  all  succeeded.  Last  year  two  hundred 
successful   courses  carried   excellent  entertainment   and   culture  to  nearly 
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every  town  of  over  1,000  population  in  Georgia,  South  Carolina,  and  Florida. 
And  already  for  the  coming  season  courses  are  being  rapidly  organized 'in 
Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  Tennessee,  Virginia,  North 
Carolina,  and  Florida.     Nothing  has  ever  so  met  a  popular  want. 

The  Library  Department  aims  to  put  public  libraries  in  towns  that  have 
none.  A  committee  of  noted  educators  has  selected  a  Model  Town  Library 
of  four  grades  that  can  be  equipped  with  books  for  $150,  $250,  $350,  and 
$500  each.  This  department  is  now,  thru  the  Georgia  Educational  Associa- 
tion, equipping  over  50  rural  schools  with  libraries. 

Mr.  McConnell  has  started  a  movement  to  get  Mr.  Carnegie  to  do  for  a 
number  of  towns  what  he  has  done  for  several  large  cities,  believing  that 
$100,000  donated  to  be  divided  among  one  hundred  towns  for  library  pur- 
poses will  reach  more  people  and  do  more  good  than  the  same  amount  put 
into  a  big  city  library. 

The  Reading  Club  plan  reaches  towns  and  communities  not  in  position 
to  have  a  library.  A  reading  club  of  fifty  members  will  for  an  annual  fee  of 
$2.00  per  member  receive  eleven  standard  monthly  magazines,  and  have  the 
use  or  loan  of  about  $150  worth  of  standard  and  new  and  choice  books.  To 
young  people  not  able  to  go  to  college  —  a  superior  course  of  reading  is 
within  the  reach  of  everyone. 

THE  ALKAHEST  MAGAZINE 

The  Alkahest  Magazine  —  the  only  general  Southern  magazine  in  exist- 
ence—  was  started  August,  1896,  and  has  lived  and  steadily  grown  for  six 
years.  Mr.  McConnell  bought  it  in  1898.  It  then  had  five  hundred  sub- 
scribers. Today  its  subscription  list  is  above  13,500  and  gaining  rapidly. 
In  artistic  make-up  it  is  a  model.  Of  matter  it  is  chaste,  clean,  elevating, 
progressive.  It  is  on  a  solid  basis  and  will  grow  in  size  and  circulation  and 
influence  for  good. 

The  South,  long  held  in  the  rear  guard  of  progress  because  of  unfavorable 
financial  and  social  conditions  and  because  of  ultra  conservatism,  has  had  a 
sudden  and  thoro  awakening. 

Two  progressive  movements  are  doing  much  to  forward  this  awakening. 
The  one  is  the  Southern  Educational  Board,  representing  the  organized 
crusade  from  without  — the  wisest  investment  yet  made  of  Northern  wealth 
for  the  educational  needs  of  the  South.  It  is  the  best  that  the  wealthy  can 
do,  giving  only  their  vacation  to  it. 

The  Alkahest  System  is  the  best  organized  movement  from  within,  and 
its  growth  shows  that  young  men  consecrating  their  lives  to  the  development 
of  their  section  are  as  powerful  or  more  than  wealth  giving  its  surplus. 

True,  the  Alkahest  System  is  a  private  enterprise;  but  being  devoted 
solely  to  the  public  good,  it  is  more  effective  than  a  public  enterprise  loosely 
organized  and  working  upon  charity. 

The  work  already  accomplished  is  sufficient  to  give  encouragement  to 
those  who  are  seeking  careers  of  usefulness  and  to  place  practical  and 
pioneer  idealists,  like  Mr.  McConnell  and  his  associates,  in  the  front  rank  of 
twentieth  century  builders. 
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Leaders 

By  ARCHIBALD  MAR 
Petaluma,  Sonoma  County,  Cal. 

There  is  an  old  game  that  children  and  men  have  played  since  the  time 
of  Adam.  It  is  called  "Follow  My  Leader."  It  has  always  happened  that 
where  the  people  play  the  game  well  the  laws  are  best  and  men  are  bravest, 
strongest,  and  wisest,  and  where  they  get  tired  of  playing  it  the  country 
goes  to  pieces. 

There  is  no  other  work  that  will  develop  the  higher  faculties  so  well  as  a 
discriminating  study  of  the  life  histories  of  great  leaders.  If  we  get  at  the 
inner  meaning  of  the  lives  of  a  nation's  leaders  we  get  at  the  soul  of  its 
history  and  progress. 

There  have  been  soul  leaders :  Christ,  Buddha,  St.  Augustine,  Luther, 
etc.  Mind  leaders :  Aristotle,  Plato,  Spinoza,  Goethe,  etc.  And  science 
leaders:  Darwin,  Copernicus,  Pasteur,  Le  Conte,  Jordan,  etc.  But  I  speak 
now  of  leaders  of  action — you  know  when  the  clan  heard  the  pipes  playing 
"The  Campbells  Are  Comin',"  and  that  it  was  a  "far  cry  to  Loch  Awe," 
they  rose  as  one  man  and  followed  their  leader,  fighting,  even  in  a  forlorn 
hope,  until  the  last  man  fell. 

When  Moses  rose  up  and  led  his  people  thru  water  and  wilderness 
into  the  promised  land,  he  gave  us  an  ideal  leader.  Study  his  life,  not 
necessarily  from  a  religious  standpoint,  and  you  are  filled  with  wonder  and 
admiration.  He  was  a  warrior,  a  student,  a  statesman,  a  prophet,  a  diplo- 
mat —  what  was  he  not? 

The  olden  time  leader's  chief  field  of  action  was  war  and  plunder.  The 
Greek  and  Roman  heroes  led  their  people  plunging  thru  seas  of  blood,  seek- 
ing more  land,  slaves,  and  power.  The  leaders  of  other  nations  have  fol- 
lowed their  example  until  one  would  almost  think  that  the  only  requisite  of 
a  leader  is  ability  to  lead  in  war,  but  the  essence  of  a  true  leader  lies  in 
other  things.  "When  I  study  about  these  old  war  leaders  I  am  not  so  much 
impressed  by  the  fact  that  they  were  such  great  and  mighty  men  as  by  the 
fact  that  the  people  followed  them.  At  the  command  of  the  leader  they 
rose  up  and  left  their  families  and  plowed  fields,  and  went  forth  to  destroy 
the  families,  fields,  libraries,  and  works  of  art  of  their  neighbors,  expecting 
that  these  neighbors,  if  they  ever  became  strong  enough,  would  ri*e  up  and 
do  as  they  had  been  done  by,  and  all  that  was  gained  by  the  whole  miserable 
business  in  most  cases  was  more  power  and  honor  for  the  leader  alone.  But 
no  matter  how  bloody  and  ruthless  the  leader  was,  he  was  always  followed 
until  a  stronger  man  rose  up  and  overthrew  him — but  then  it  is  the  game. 

ALFRED  THE  GREAT. 

There  was  a  time  in  Anglo-Saxon  history  when  the  race  was  about  to  be 
stamped  from  the  face  of  the  earth  by  the  Danish  pirates.  The  greater 
part  of  England  had  surrendered  farm  by  farm,  town   by  town.     The  few 
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faithful  soldiers  were  worn  out  with  fighting  and  starvation.  Surrender 
utter  annihilation  stood  before  them,  but  then  as  ever  they  were  ready  to 
follow  if  only  a  leader  would  appear.  And  there  stepped  out  before  them 
— a  poor,  pitiful,  handful  of  struggling  men — Alfred  the  Great,  fair  and 
brave,  who  led  them,  taught  them,  and  laid  for  them  the  solid  rock  founda- 
tion of  English  government.  Like  Moses,  his  heart  was  a  living  fire  of 
love  and  ambition  for  his  people.  As  we  look  back  at  him  now,  standing 
steadfast  and  bright  in  the  lights  and  shades  of  a  thousand  years,  we  mar- 
vel at  his  greatness,  and  yet  in  the  vastness  of  his  faithful,  manly,  loving 
heart,  and  of  his  magnificent  intellect  that  reached  beyond  his  times  hun- 
dreds of  years,  he  was  only  a  fit  father  for  the  proud  white  race  that  is  and 
must  be  ever  more  the  dominant  factor  in  the  world's  civilization. 

Every  man  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin  should  study  the  life  of  this  Match- 
less Alfred  and  keep  a  bound  volume  of  his  life's  history  upon  his  table  to 
refer  to  often  so  as  to  learn  the  lessons  taught  there  of  patience,  gentle- 
ness, love,  and  greatness. 

WASHINGTON 

When  it  become  necessary  in  the  eternal  fitness  of  things  for  the  Eng- 
lish race  to  branch  out  in  a  different  line  of  direction,  a  new  nation  was 
founded,  in  which  the  new  problems  of  the  race  could  be  worked  out  un- 
hampered by  the  old  traditions  and  customs  of  the  mother  country.  A 
leader  was  of  course  needed  to  take  charge  of  the  fair  young  daughter 
America,  and  we  have  our  Washington;  calm,  serene,  almost  unintelligible 
in  his  superiority. 

ANGLO-SAXON   WILLINGNESS   TO   FOLLOW 

If  there  is  one  trait  of  character  that  is  common  to  each  individual  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  I  should  say  that  it  is  willingness  to  follow  a  leader. 
Prom  the  time  of  the  feudal  lords  who  sat  in  their  fortified  castles  down 
to  the  beloved,  peaceful  Victoria,  there  has  been  ever  a  readiness  to  hero 
worship.  Be  there  but  a  man  before  the  people  worthy  to  lead  and  we  are 
willing,  nay,  determined  to  follow  him.  You  may  smile,  if  you  will,  at  the 
thought  of  the  American  people  being  so  docile,  and  yet  if  you  put  it  to 
proof,  you  will  find  the  love  of  valor  and  of  great  achievement  as  strong 
in  Americans  as  in  any  other  nation ,  and  it  is  always  true  that  where  there 
is  love  and  appi-eciation  of  greatness,  there  is  readiness  to  follow  a  leader. 
Make  a  special  study  along  this  line,  question  every  man  you  meet  and  get 
at  his  heart,  and  you  will  find  not  one  in  a  thousand  who  is  not  following 
some  leader  or  other.  And  I  swear  that  if  a  man  would  rise  up  before  us 
grand  enough  to  tower  above  us  all  in  wisdom,  in  goodness,  in  strength  of 
simple  manhood,  as  did  Washington  of  old,  we  would  follow  him  as  one 
man. 

POWER  OP  AMERICA 

When  we  think  of  the  power  of  America  as  it  is  and  of  the  undeveloped 
power  that  is  to  be,  we  almost  lose   faith   for  a  moment  in  the  stability  of 
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such  a  monstrous  structure.  As  we  travel  over  the  vast  unsettled  acres 
which  will  support  countless  thousands  of  immigrants  before  we  are  as 
thickly  settled  as  most  European  countries,  and  when  we  think  of  the  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  workmen  who  will  be  needed  for  new  mines  and 
factories,  and  of  our  vast  wealth,  and  of  the  new  dominions  with  their  peo- 
ple and  industries,  we  stand  amazed  and  speechless. 

But  then  comes  the  thought  of  our  unlimited  foreign  immigration— peo- 
ple from  every  nation  of  the  globe,  forming  their  little  colonies  in  the  midst 
of  our  states  and  counties,  speaking  their  own  languages,  many  of  them  en- 
tirely uneducated  and  some  of  them  careless  as  to  helping  or  harming  the 
land  of  their  adoption.  And  we  think  sometimes  of  the  waywardness  of 
our  own  people,  of  our  corrupt  politics,  of  our  greed  for  personal  gain,  of 
our  love  of  vulgar  fun,  of  the  depravity  and  dishonesty  of  some  of  our 
public  officers,  of  our  proneness  to  forsake  the  "faith  of  our  fathers''  and 
to  follow  after  "strange  doctrines"  and  of  our  too  independent  spirit  that 
will  not  brook  of  force  —  when  we  think  of  all  these  and  many  more  dan- 
gers that  hover  over  us,  it  seems  for  a  moment  that  the  very  foundation  is 
rotten,  and  the  whole  unwieldy  mass  will  come  tumbling  about  our  heads 
some  day.  But  we  are  founded  on  the  rock  of  the  true  principles  of  gov- 
ernment, and  while  we  seem  to  be  wandering  from  these  truths  at  times,  and 
while  new  and  perplexing  questions  are  constantly  arising,  and  altho  we  are 
perverse  and  careless  in  a  great  many  ways,  yet  we  have  the  saving  grace 
of  being  willing  to  follow  a  leader. 

Because  of  these  difficult  questions,  and  because  of  our  immensity  and 
young  strength,  with  all  our  fitful  waywardness,  a  well-nigh  impossible- 
leader  is  needed. 


Methods    and    Devices   for    Schoolroom    Work 

[Teachers  are  invited  to  send  to  ine  any  method,  device,  or  suggestion  that  may  be  helpful  to  other 
teachers,  for  publication  in  this  department.— HARE  WAGNER,  Editor.] 

A  USEFUL  BASE  MAP  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  United  States  Geological  Survey  has  recently  issued  a  reprint  of  a 
map  of  the  United  States  whose  convenient  size  recommends  it  for  many 
uses.  It  is  11  by  16  inches,  printed  in  blue  and  black;  blue  for  the  drain- 
age and  water  features,  _  and  black  for  names  and  boundary  lines.  The 
principal  cities,  lakes  and  rivers,  and  the  state  lines  are  the  only  features- 
shown,  so  that,  free  from  confusing  details,  it  forms  an  excellent  base  map 
for  a  variety  of  purposes.  It  may  be  used  to  plot,  railroad  lines;  weather 
reports;  crop,  mining,  lumber,  oil,  and  gas  returns;  the  limits  of  commer- 
cial territory  and  zones  of  trade,  and  many  other  statistics,  and  it  is  useful 
in  educational  work.  The  map  is  such  that  it  can  readily  be  framed  for 
reference  or  used  as  a  desk  map  under  glass.  It  maybe  had  for  five  cents  on 
application  to  the  Director  of  theU.  S.  Geological  Survey,  Washington,  D.C„ 
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MAP  WORK 

Harry  C.  Green 

South  Dakota  (United  States  Indian  Service) 

In  Teachers'  Institute 

In  the  evening  sessions  of  the  United  States  Indian  schools  it  is  often  a 
question  as  to  the  plan  of  work  to  give.  The  work  must  be  such  that  close 
study  will  not  be  required  of  the  pupils. 

I  placed  on  the  blackboard  a  rough  outline  of  each  state,  numbering 
each  one.  The  river  boundaries  I  indicated  by  a  blue  chalk  line.  The 
oceans,  gulfs,  bays,  etc.,  were  shown  by  heavier  blue.  The  boundaries  by 
mountains  were  indicated  with  brown  chalk. 

Each  pupil  was  given  a  sheet  of  paper  and  a  pencil.  They  were  directed 
to  write  the  names  of  the  states  as  numbered  on  the  board,  determining  the 
state  by  its  shape.     They  were  permitted  to  use  their  maps. 

The  next  evening  they  were  required  to  locate  the  capitals  and  largest 
cities,  and  also  to  name  the  bodies  of  water  bordering  upon  each  state.  By 
placing  Atlantic,  Pacific,  and  Gulf  states  side  by  side,  the  pupils  were  re- 
quired to  use  their  observation  very  closely. 

This  would  probably  prove  interesting  and  very  instructive  work  in  the 
public  schools  for  Friday  afternoon  exercises.  It  is  somewhat  similar  to 
the  sectional  map  work,  except  that  it  is  blackboard  work  and  can  be  pre- 
pared in  thirty  minutes,  without  cost  other  than  colored  crayon. 


WORK  WITH  VERBS 

In  Teachers'  Institute 

The  forms  of  irregular  verbs  are  rather  difficult  to  fix  in  my  pupils' 
minds,  so  I  carry  on  a  drill  as  follows-  I  took  the  idea  from  a  modern 
grammar  book. 

If  I  wish  to  teach  the  forms  of  rise,  I  rise  from  the  chair  and  ask,  "What 
do  I  do,  Annie?"     Annie  answers,  "You  rise  from  your  chair." 

Then  I  ask,  "What  did  I  do,  John?"  John  replies,  "You  rose  from 
your  chair."  I  ask  again,  "What  have  I  done,  William?"  William  replies, 
"You  have  risen  from  your  chair.'' 

I  break  a  piece  of  crayon  and  then  ask,  "What  do  I  do,  Annie?"  An- 
nie replies,  "You  break  the  crayon.  What  did  I  do,  John?  "You  broke 
the  crayon."  What  have  I  done,  William?  "You  have  broken  the 
crayon." 

The  forms  of  lie,  lay,  sit,  and  set  are  always  stumbling  blocks,  but  I 
have  had  a  fair  degree  of  success  with  this  plan. 

I  tell  the  pupils  that  if  they  will  always  put  the  question  what  after  lay 
and  set,  and  where  after  lie  and  its  forms,  the  children  will  be  able  to  decide 
for  themselves  which  is  the  proper  form. 

For   instance,   suppose  I  wish  to  use  the  word  lay  with  reference  to 
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repose,  I  would  say,  "I  lay  down,"  being  where  in  this  case,  but  if  I  wish 
to  say  I  lay  the  table,  table  answers  the  question  what. 

James  sets  the  basket  on  the  walk ;  he  sets  what? 

James  sits  down. 

I  use  a  great  many  of  these  sentences,  and  the  children  learn  in  a  short 
time  when  they  must  use  lay  and  set  and  lie  and  sit. 


CLASSROOM  WORK 

J.  N.  Patrick 
In  School  News 

1.  A  teacher  should  not  allow  pupils  in  their  seats  to  annoy  her  in  any 
way  while  she  is  hearing  a  class.  Tell  the  pupils  not  to  do  so  until  they 
understand  and  obey. 

2 .  "Without  order  —  without  the  quiet  that  induces  thought  on  the  part 
of  the  pupil  and  protects  him  in  his  study,  a  school  is  an  indescribable  farce. 
The  mere  ability  to  make  a  high  per  cent  in  an  examination  for  a  certificate 
is  not  conclusive  proof  that  one  can  teach  or  govern.  High  per  cent  may 
represent  memory  only. 

3.  The  mere  recitation  hearer  fills  the  minds  of  his  pupils  with  dead 
rules,  dead  scraps  of  information.  Lessons  are  memorized  but  not  under- 
stood. Some  minds  are  so  full  of  information  —  mere  learning  —  that  they 
cannot  think.     There  is  no  room  to  set  up  a  workshop. 

4.  Only  to  the  extent  that  the  teacher  can  secure  and  hold  the  attention 
of  a  class  is  he  a  leader — an  inspirer — a  help.  Every  teacher  has  con- 
stantly before  him  a  measure  of  his  fitness  for  the  profession  of  teaching. 
If  he  cannot  get  the  attention  of  his  pupils,  he  cannot  interest  them,  and 
without  the  interest  on  the  part  of  the  class  there  is  no  advance.  Without 
attention  there  is  no  perception ;  without  perception  there  is  nothing  for 
the  memory  to  recall  —  no  experience.  Teacher,  apply  the  test,  then 
govern  yourself  accordingly. 

5.  No  teacher  that  has  ever  attended  an  average  common  school,  read  a 
school  journal  or  a  work  on  school  management,  or  attended  a  county 
teachers'  institute  would  call  upon  pupils  to  recite  in  the  order  in  which 
they  stand  or  sit  during  a  recitation  —  that  is,  consecutively.  Every  pupil 
in  the  class  should  be  kept  in  a  state  of  constant  expectancy  by  the  method 
and  tact  of  the  teacher.  Wakefulness  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  begets 
wakefulness  on  the  part  of  the  pupils.     Like  begets  like. 

6.  A  teacher  should  not  stand  pupils  in  a  corner  of  the  room,  nor  seat 
them  at  the  teacher's  desk,  nor  send  them  into  the  hall,  nor  keep  them 
after  school  as  punishment  for  unbecoming  conduct.  Such  silly,  cheap 
practices  will  never  cure  any  schoolroom  disorder.  Only  the  unthoughtful 
time-server  would  resort  to  such  devices.  Presence,  purpose,  interest, 
enthusiasm  are  needed  in  the  schoolroom.  These  command  respect  and 
obedience. 

7.  Pupils  should  not  be  permitted  to  help   one   another.       Classmates 
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should  riot  be  seat-mates.  Judicious  questioning  by  the  teacher  will 
usually  discover  the  pupil  that  has  been  helped.  If  he  has  been  crammed, 
he  cannot  give  reasons  for  his  answers.  Knowledge  is  acquired;  stuffing 
is  a  gift,  "gifts  do  not  enrich." 

8.  The  number  of  incorrigible  pupils  in  a  room  depends  almost  wholely 
on  the  kind  of  a  teacher  in  the  room.  With  some  would-be  teachers  all 
boys  are  incorrigible.  It  requires  pnrpose,  presence,  energy,  enthusiasm 
to  govern  and  instruct  children.  Mere  clothes  and  license  to  teach  do  not 
fully  equip  one  for  the  schoolroom.  "Adaptation  is  nature."  You  can- 
not buy  it;  the  push  cannot  supply  it. 

9.  A  firm  corrective  discipline  is  the  highest  and  most  valuable  instruc- 
tion. One  good  habit  is  worth  a  long  ton  of  school  text-book  facts.  Mere 
information  is  a  cheap  thing;  it  can  be  found  in  many  places.  Training  a 
pupil  for  power,  moral  and  intellectual,  is  the  first  duty  of  school  and 
college. 

10.  It  is  as  much  a  teacher's  duty  to  train  pupils  to  a  ready  and  cheer- 
ful obedience  to  the  regulations  of  the  school  as  it  is  to  teach  arithmetic. 
Very  little  arithmetic  answers  all  of  the  requirements  of  the  masses.  Habits 
measure  the  value  of  life.     Habit  is  self. 

11.  In  a  large  class  require  but  little  of  a  pupil  at  a  time.  Keep  every 
pupil  on  the  alert  by  your  energy  and  tact  during  the  recitation.  Compel 
attention  by  your  enthusiasm  as  well  as  your  method.  Call  every  pupil 
often  during  the  recitation.  Be  uniformly  methodical  and  persistently  ex- 
acting. Spasmodic  efforts  to  awaken  interest  and  train  pupils  will  never 
awaken  interest  nor  train  them.  Methodical  persistence  is  the  only  kind  of 
persistence  that  will  yield  satisfactory  results  in  the  schoolroom  or  anywhere 
else.     Young  teacher,  this  pebble  was  written  for  you. 

12.  Industry  is  the  mother  of  interest.  Idle  pupils  are  always  mis- 
chievous pupils.  Pupils  must  have  all  that  they  can  do  between  recitation" 
periods.  The  class  tasks  should  be  assigned  with  the  greatest  care.  Pupils 
in  the  first  four  grades  should  be  kept  busy  copying  work  from  the  black- 
board or  from  their  text-books.  When  a  class  is  inclined  to  be  idle,  re- 
quire the  pupils  to  copy  an  entire  selection  from  their  reader,  or  words 
from  the  spelling-book. 


TELLING  PUPILS  THEIR  MARKS 

A.  B.  C.  in  School  Education 

"No,  I  never  give  back  examination  papers;  the  pupils  always  want  to 
know  why  they  are  marked  so  and  so,  and  it  makes  no  end  of  trouble." 

What  in  the  world  are  you  here  for! ' '  was  the  question  that  rose  to  my 
lips  when  I  heard  this  remark.  As  if  the  very  purpose  of  a  written  exam- 
ination was  not  that  the  pupil  ma}r  find  out  where  he  is  ignorant  of  the 
subject  he  is  studying  and  correct  his  errors!  Too  much  trouble  to  explain 
the  marks!  Did  you  do  all  the  examining  and  marking  simply  for  the  sake 
of  putting  some  figures  down  in  a  record  book"?  If  you  did,  then  heaven 
help  your  pupils !     You  never  will . 

No,  a  mark,  whether  it  be  in  letters  or  figures,  whether  it  be  given  for 
oral  recitation  or  written  test,  a  mark  that  cannot  be  explained  and  justified 
to  any  ordinary  intelligent  and  fan-  minded  pupil,  simply  should  not  have 
been  given  at  all.  Pupils  have  a  right  to  know  how  they  stand  and  why 
they  are  lower  than  somebody  else,  and  it  is  the  teacher's  business  to  see 
that  they  know  these  things. 
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C.  C.  Van  Liew President  State  Normal  School,  Chico. 

Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler President  University  of  California,  Berkeley. 

Fletcher  B,  Dresslar,  Prof,  of  Theory  and  Practice  of  Education,  University  of  Cal.,  Berkeley. 

Samuel  T.  Black President  State  Normal  School,  San  Diego. 

.Frederic  Bcrk President  State  Normal  School,  S?n  Francisco 

Thomas  J.  Kirk,  Secretary  of  the  Board Superintendent  Public  Instruction,  Sacramento. 


The  State  Board  of  Education  is  called  to  meet  at  the  office  of  the 
Secretary  in  Sacramento,  on  Saturday,  November  15,  1902.  County 
Superintendents  and  County  Boards  of  Education  will  take  notice  that 
by  resolution  passed  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  State  Board,  all  applica- 
tions for  teachers'  credentials,  life  diplomas,  etc.,  must  be  filed  with  the 
Secretary,  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  at  least  fifteen  days 
prior  to  the  time  of  their  being  acted  upon  by  the  State  Board. 

Validity  of  the  San  Francisco  City  Normal  School  Diplomas 

August  7,  1902. 

Miss ,  San  Francisco: — 

Dear  Madam— In  replying  to  your  inquiry  of  the  4th  inst.,  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  by  the  provision  of  2  (b)  1  of  Section  1775  and  subdivision  7  of  Sec- 
tion 1543  of  the  Political  Code  the  County  Superintendent  of  Schools  has  the 
authority  to  issue  to  you  a  temporary  grammar  school  certificate  on  your  San 
Francisco  City  Normal  School  diploma. 

2  (b)  1  of  Section  1775  places  San  Francisco  City  Normal  School  diplomas  in 
the  same  category  with  California  State  City  Normal  Schools  and  the  proviso  in  said 
subdivision  relates  to  other  Normal  School  diplomas. 

I  know  that  at  the  time  Section  1775,  as  it  now  stands,  was  under  considera- 
tion by  the  committees  of  the  Legislature  on  Education,  the  construction  put 
upon  the  measure  was  that  the  diplomas  of  graduation  issued  by  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Normal  (now  out  of  existence)  should  be  credentials  upon  which  county 
boards  of  education  may  grant  grammar  school  certificates,  and  said  Normal 
being  now  out  of  existence,  the  State  Board  of  Education  has  not  deemed  it  nec- 
essary to  recommend  it  as  equivalent  to  or  of  equal  rank  with  the  California 
State  Normal  Schools,  as  is  required  in  the  case  of  other  Normal  Schools. 
Most  respectfully  yours, 

Thomas  J.  Kirk, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
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The  convention  was  composed  of  eight-hundred  and  thirty  delegates.  These 
men  were  from  every  part  of  the  state.  They  were  called  together  to  nominate 
REPUBLICAN  candidates  for  state  offices,  including  governor,  chief  justice, 
STATE  CON-  and  superintendent  of  public  instruction.  The  convention 
VENTION  AND  furnished  a  good  example  for  a  study  in  politics.  There  was 
SUPERINTEN-  considerable  oratory,  but  not  the  kind  that  changed  votes,  tho 
DENCY  some  of  it  may  have  changed  the  minds  of  quite  a  few  of  the 

delegates.  Oratory  may  be  a  lost  art,  yet  the  men  who  used  their  voices  were 
after  all  the  only  men  who  attained  any  prominence  in  the  convention.  Public 
speaking  has  its  uses.  There  were  many  incidental  remarks  to  the  greatness  of 
our  state,  to  the  American  flag,  and  to  the  Republican  party.  There  were  no 
strenuous  appeals  to  good  citizenship  or  expert  public  services.  "Good  politics" 
was  the  slogan.  There  was  sufficient  uncertainty  in  the  balloting  to  make  the 
convention  interesting  and  exciting. 

The  readers  of  the  Journal  are  naturally  interested  in  the  man  who  was 
nominated  for  superintendent  of  public  instruction.  There  were  four  candidates 
for  the  place:  J.  P.  Greeley  of  Orange,  A.  C.  Barker  of  Eureka,  R.  M.  Rutherford 
of  Nevada  County,  and  the  incumbent,  Thomas  J.  Kirk  of  Fresno  County.  It 
was  a  clean  fight.  The  candidates  seemed  to  bear  to  each  other  the  relation  of 
personal  friends.  No  convention  had  ever  renominated  an  incumbent  for  the 
office.  It  was  not  a  question  of  ethics,  therefore,  for  any  one  to  aspire.  The  field 
was  open.  In  a  close  contest  Superintendent  Kirk  won  on  the  third  ballot.  The 
nominee  is  a  graduate  of  the  State  Normal  School  of  San  Jose,  and  has  been  a 
teacher  in  rural  schools,  a  superintendent  of  Fresno  County  for  eight  years, 
president  of  the  California  Teachers'  Association,  and  since  January  1,  189S 
superintendent  of  public  instruction  of  California.  His  official  acts  are  well 
known  to  the  readers  of  the  Journal  thru  the  official  department.  E.  W.  Lind- 
say, principal  of  a  grammar  school  of  Fresno,  was  nominated  by  the  Democratic 
party  by  acclamation.  Mr.  Lindsay  has  a  clean  and  honorable  record  as  a  teacher, 
He  has,  however,  refused  to  accept  the  nomination, 

*** 
Edward  Egleston,  the  author  of  "Egleston's  Primary  School  Histories,"  is 
dead.  He  was  the  pioneer  in  making  a  readable  text-book  on  history  for  primary 
grades.  His  book  was  as  fascinating  to  the  child  mind  as  a  romance.  He  will, 
however,  have  a  permanent  place  in  literature  as  the  author  of  the  "Hoosier 
Schoolmaster."  In  this  book  he  portrayed  the  pranks  of  the  boys  of  the  rural 
schools.  And  more.  He  put  into  the  printed  page  the  humor,  the  pathos,  and 
the  pity  of  human  life  that  had  its  being  in  the  country  school  district  of  fifty 
years  ago. 
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The  young  teacher  needs  advice.  The  teacher  who  is  not  young  needs  cor- 
rection, that  is,  sometimes.     It  does  not  follow  that  a  teacher  accepts  graceiully 

what  she  needs.  Here  is  a  bit  of  gratuitous  advice,  however. 
ADVICE  TO  First— File  your  certificate  or  credentials  with  the  countysuper- 
A  YOUNG  intendent.     Second — Send    in    your    opening  report  at    once. 

TEACHER  ON  Third—Do  not  send  to  the  clerk  to  bring  you  the  register  blanks, 
OPENING  e^c-    Go  after  them.    Fourth— Do  not  grade  your  pupils  arbi- 

SCHOOLS  trarily  the  first  day  of  school.    Wait  until  you  get  acquainted. 

Fifth — Do  not  make  unpleasant  remarks  about  the  school  and 
the  district.  Sixth — Be  helpful  in  the  community,  and  the  community  will  in 
turn  be  helpful  to  you. 


The  most  important^weeklin'the. school  year  is  institute  week.  The  superin- 
tendent and  the  teachers  are  on'.trial.  The  community  sits  quietly  in  judgment. 
How  shall  the  institute  be  made  more  successful?    This  is  a  question  that  is  hard 

to  answer.  It  is  quite  well  established  that  under  the  present  law 
THE  INSTN  governing  institutes,  the  work  to  be  effective,  must  be  full  of  '■go" 
TUTE  AND  inspiration,  newness,  and  modern  methods  and  devices.  The  time 

is  too  short  for  academic  work,  and    is  too  long  for  the  reading 

of  dull  papers  on  psychology.  There  must  be  considerable  discus- 
1NSTRUCTORS    sjon   a]0Dg  tne  ijne  0f„  {ne  schoolroom   work  of  the  teacher. 

This  must  of  necessity  be  on  the  presentation  of  methods, 
rather  than  subject  matter.  The  evenings  should  be  given  up  exclusively  to  re- 
ceptions, lectures  of  an  entertaining  character,  and  musical  and  literary  pro- 
grams. The  superintendent  makes  a  serious  error  who  does  not  provide  for  his- 
teachers  and  citizens  an  evening  program  tbat-is  full  of  snap,  brightness,  enter- 
tainment and  instruction  in  sugar-coated  doses,  if  at  all. 

There  are  only  a  few  new  people  in  institute  work  this  year.  County  superin- 
tendents do  not  have  a  large  list  to  choose  from.  Here  is  a  partial  list  of  those 
who  will  accept  invitations  to  address  institutes:  Prof.  Elwood  P.  Cubberley, 
Stanford  University;  Prof.  A.  B.  Coffey,  Palo  Alto;  T  H.  Kirk,  Santa  Barbara; 
T.  L.  Heaton,  Berkeley;  Dr.  E.  C.  Moore,  Berkeley;  Dr.  P.  B.  Dresslar,  Berkeley; 
Dr.  C.  M.  Gayley,  Berkeley;  Dr.  Edwin  Starbuck,  Stanford  University;  Superin- 
tendent Edward  Hyatt,  Biverside;  Superintendent  J.  W.  Linscott,  Santa  Cruz; 
Superintendent  J.  W.  McClymonds,  Oakland;  P.  P.  Bunker,  State  Normal  School, 
San  Francisco;  A.  S.  Kenyon,  State  Normal  School,  San  Francisco;  Henry  Meade 
Bland,  State  Normal  school,.  San  Jose;  Agnes  Stowell,  primary  work,  Berkeley; 
JenneM.  Long,  reading,  voice  culture,  2152  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco;  Her- 
bert Bashford,  evening  entertainment  and  literature,  editor  of  'The  Literary 
West,"  T23  Market  Street,[,San§Francisco;  Rev.  Dr.  Wm.  R.  Eader,  evening 
lecture,  331  Haight  Street,  San  Francisco;  Dr.  E.  E.  Baker,  evening  lecture, 
Oakland;  Dr.  C.  R.  Brown, Jevening  lecture;  H.  H.  Johnson,  music,  723  Market, 
San  Francisco. 

*** 
The  era  of  education  is  full  upon  us.  The  University  of  California,  crowded 
with  students;  Stanford  University,  crowded  with  students;  high  schools,  every- 
where crowded  with  students;  public  schools  in  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles 
crowded  with  students.  The  crowd  is  being  educated.  The  administration  has 
sent  forth  the  edict  that  [militaiy  instruction  must  not  be  neglected  in  the  uni- 
versities and  colleges  receiving  aid  from  the  United  States.  Men  must  be  trained 
to  march  and  shoot,  as  well  as  to  plow  and  plant.  Too  bad.  We  trust  that  the 
Czar  will  get  President  Roosevelt;into  an^nternational  peace  congress. 


*  WESTERN  SCHOOL  NEWS  i 

MEETINGS 


California  Teachers'  Association,  Los  Ange- 
les, California;  A.  E.  Shumate,  President;  week 
of  December  30. 

INSTITUTES 


Northern  California  Teachers'  Association, 
Redding,  November  20,  21,  22 ;  E.  I.  Miller,  Pres- 
ident. 


Mendocino  County,  Supt.  J.  F.  Barbee,  September 
30,  October  1,  2,  3. 

Solano  County,  Supt.  D.  H.  White,  September  30, 
October  1,  2,  3. 

Shasta  County,  Supt.  Margaret  I.  Poore,  Novem- 
ber 17,  18,  19. 


Plumas  County,  M.  P.  Donnelly,  October  7,  8,  9. 

Shasta  County,  J.  W.  Linscott,  September  30,  Oc- 
tober 1,  2,  3. 

Sacramento  County,  Supt.  Howard,  Nov.  24,  25,  26- 
San  Joaquin  County,  Supt.  F,.  B.  Wright,  Novem- 
ber 24,  25,  20. 


NOTES 


Supt.  Hugh  J.  Baldwin!reports  a  scarcity  of  teachers  in 
San  Diego  County. 

Prof.  Fernando  Sanf ord  was  a  delegate  to  the  Republican 
State  Convention. 

Volney  Rattan  has  been  elected  a  teacher  of  botany  in 
the  San  Jose  High  School. 

The  attempt  to  form  a  union  high  school  of  Fruitvale, 
Lockwood,  Melrose,  etc.,  has  failed. 

T,  L.  Heaton  will  conduct  the  county  institute  at  Port- 
land, Oregon,  September  10,  11,  and  12. 

R.  S.  Holway,  formerly  of  the  San  Jose  State  Normal 
School,  has  enrolled  as  a  student  at  Stanford  University. 

Honoria  R.  P.  Tuomey  of  Sonoma  county  has  been 
elected  to  a  good  position  in  the  Los  Angeles  city  schools. 

Geo.  S.  Mack,  ex-county  superintendent  of  Amador 
county,  has  been  renominated  for  county  superintendent 
of  schools. 

Prof.  T.  L.  Merwin  of  the  Napa  High  School  has  re- 
signed to  accept  a  position  in  the  Polytechnic  High  School, 
San  Francisco. 

Rockwell  D.  Hunt  of  the  University  of  the  Pacific  has 
been  elected  principal  of  the  San  Jose  High  School,  vice 
A.  E.  Slrumate  resigned. 

Charles  F.  Blackstock, principal  of  the  Hueneme  schools, 
Ventura  County,  has  been  appointed  a  member  of  the 
county  board  of  education. 

The  A.  Van  der  Naillen  School  of  civil,  mining,  elec- 
trical, and  mechanical  engineering,  surveying,  architec- 
ture, drawing,  assaying,  cyaniding,  and  metallurgy  re- 
cently granted  diplomas  to  one  of  the  largest  classes  in  its 
history.  There  were  a  dozen  different  states  and  terri- 
tories represented.  Prof.  Van  der  Naillen  has  succeeded 
in  making  the  school  a  very  great  success,  and  it  deserves 
the  large  patronage  it  receives. 

The  schools  of  Ventura  are  opening  up  in  fine  shape. 
There  are  one  hundred  teachers,  even — an  increase  of 
twenty-six  teachers  during  the  past  eight  years.  Eighty 
percent  of  the  teachers  are  normal  or  university  gradu- 


ates, an  inci'ease  of  one  hundred  per  cent  over  eight  years 
ago.  They  have  organized  nine  new  school  districts,  fif- 
teen new  schoolhouses  built,  and  enlarged  six  others  dur- 
ing said  time.  The  Oxnard  Union  High  School  began 
work  on  the  loth  instant  under  the  most  favorable  condi- 
tions. Said  district  will  build  a  new  schoolhouse  the  com- 
ing year;  at  present  it  occnpies  rented  quarters.  Supt. 
Saekett  has  just  been  renominated  by  acclamation  to  serve 
his  third  term.  The  Democratic  party  has  put  R.  B.  Hay- 
dock  on  their  ticket  against  him. 

The  Union  Labor  Party  of  Alameda  county  adopted  the 
following  resolutions:  "We  are  in  favor  of  free  text-books 
in  our  common  schools,  and  we  hereby  pledge  our  hearty 
support  toward  any  movement,  state,  county  or  municipal, 
whereby  all  necessary  text-books,  apparatus,  and  school 
furnishings  be  supplied  free  of  charge  to  each  pupil  who 
attends  our  common  schools."  The  platform  also  urges 
the  maintenance  of  polytechnic  schools  of  proper  grades 
to  meet  early  demands  for  practical  training. 

Riverside  County  has  set  a  good  example  to  the  rest  of 
the  state  by  taking  a  practical  step  toward  lifting  educa- 
tional offices  out  of  politics.  Both  the  Republican  and 
Democratic  conventions  gave  Edward  Hyatt  their  regular 
nominations  amid  great  enthusiasm.  In  one  convention 
he  was  nominated  by  an  old  pupil,  now  a  rising  young 
lawyer,  in  a  speech  of  such  southern  fire  and  eloquence 
that  one  of  the  back  country  delegates  remarked  after- 
ward: "I  would  rather  have  been  in  Mr.  Hyatt's  shoes 
and  have  listened  to  Estudillo's  speech  than  to  be  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States." 

At  a  joint  meeting  of  the  officers  of  the  Southern  Cali- 
fornia Teachers'  Association  and  the  county  superin- 
tendents of  southern  California,  held  August  9, 1902,  the 
next  meeting  of  the  association  was  adjourned  one  year 
that  united  efforts  could  be  given  to  the  state  meeting 
which  will  he  held  in  Los  Angeles,  beginning  December 
30,  1903.  President  A.  E.  Shumate,  president  of  the  asso- 
ciation, in  order  to  meet  as  many  of  the  county  superin- 
tendents as  possible  to  discuss  plans  for  the  mutual  benefit 
of  all,  called  a  meeting  for  that  purpose  at  Los  An- 
geles, August  30, 1902,  in  County  Superintendent  Strine' 
office  at  10  A.  M.    There  was  a  good  attendance. 

The  directors  of  the  State  Normal  School  of  Los  Angele  s 
elected  Dr.  John  W.  Hall  of  Columbia  University  to  snc- 
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ceed  Dr.  George  F.  James,  who  was  superintendent  of  the 
training  school,  and  who  resigned  August  1. 

Dr.  Hall  has  spent  three  years  in  various  German  uni- 
versities, and  is  regarded  as  especially  well  qualified  to  fill 
the  place.  Dr.  Hall  has  been  connected  with  training 
schools  of  the  normal  university  of  Illinois,  the  state  nor- 
mal school  at  Greeley,  Colo.,  the  school  of  pedagogy  at 
Buffalo,  and  at  present  is  a  fellow  in  the  teachers'  training 
college  of  Columbia  University.  He  is  regarded  as  one  of 
the  most  expert  and  competent  men  in  his  line  of  work  in 
the  country. 

.  The  position  in  the  normal  school  which  is  to  be  filled 
by  Dr.  Hall  has,  besides  Dr.  James,  who  resigned  to  accept 
an  offer  as  professor  of  pedagogy  in  the  University  of 
Michigan,  been  held  by  Dr.  F.  B.  Dresslar,  now  assistant 
professor  of  education  at  Berkeley,  and  Dr.  C.C.  Van  Liew, 
who  was  elected  to  the  presidency  of  the  state  normal 
school  at  Chico. 

The  University  of  Chicago  Press  announces  for  the 
month  of  September  a  book  entitled  "The  Place  of  In- 
dustry in  Elementary  Education,"  by  Katherine  Elizabeth 
Dopp.  The  appearance  of  this  book  is  timely,  coming  in 
response  to  a  very  general  demand  for  some  principle  by 
means  of  which  to  correlate  the  various  forms  of  indus- 
try that  are  being  introduced  into  the  elementary  school 
with  reference  to  other  factors  in  educatiou.  Altho 
written  from  the  point  of  view  of  scientific  research  it  is 
sufficiently  concrete  and  popular  in  style  to  be  serviceable- 
in  normal  schools,  reading  cireles,  and  women's  clubs. 


DR.  G.  S.  MOORE'S 

Scientific  Hair  Restorer 

GUARANTEED  to  stop  the  hair  from  falling 
with  three  applications  and  will  positively  grow 
hair  on  the  worst  of  bald  heads.  He  challenges  the 
world  to  equal  this  remedy.  Preparations  sent  to 
all  parts  of  the  world.  Call  at  the  office  and  see 
pictures  and  testimonials.  Sure  cure  for  Eczema 
Send  for  circular.  332  O'FARRELL  ST-Photie  Black  940 


IF  YOU  ARE  WISE 
LOOK  TO  YOUR  EYES 


All  Glasses  Guaranteed 

16  Kearny  Street,  San  Francisco,  Gal. 

Supplementary 
SCHOOL    SONG-S 

WITH  ACCOMPANIMENTS    ♦      JUST  ISSUED 

By  H.  W.  FAIEBANK 

Late  Supervisor  of  Music,  Chicago  Schools. 

Plenty  of  easy,  melodious  songs  for  lower  grades. 

Primary,  10  cents ;  Intermediate,  10  cents. 
H.  W.  FAIRBANK  PUB.  CO.,  Abel  Building,  Chicago 


California  and  the  Missions*  ♦  ♦ 

PREPARED  ESPECIALLY  FOR  SCHOOLS 

MrS-  JaCkSOn's  papers    on 

"Father  Junipero  and  His  Work,"  and 
"The  Present  Condition  of  the  Mission 
Indians  in  Southern  California,"  were 
first  published  in  1883,  and  afterwards 
reprinted  with  some  European  travel 
sketches  in  1886,  the  volume  bearing  the 
title  of  "Glimpses  of  Three  Coasts." 
They  contain  much  of  historical  value, 
and  are  so  beautifully  written  as  to  be  of 
the  greatest  interest. 

Henry  Sandham,  who  visited  Cali- 
fornia with  Mrs.  Jackson  when  she  was 
accumulating  material  for  "Ramona," 
has  illustrated  the  book.  Mrs.  Jackson's 
descriptions  and  the  artist's  illustrations 
now  possess  a  special  interest  from  the 
fact  that  the  restorations  of  late  years 
have  materially  altered  the  Mission  build- 
ing and  other  places  here  pictured  and 
described. 

12mo.     Cloth,  75  cents  vet 
Pacific  Coast  Depository 

Cunningham,  Curtiss  &  Welch 

San  Francisco 


SCHOOL  BOOKS  O'^nd  New 

Bought,  Sold  and  Exchanged 

104,106,708 

Mission  Street 

Near  Third  San  Francisco 


THE  A.  VANDER  NAILLEN 
School  ot  Practical,  Mining,  Civil,    Mechanical 

Electrical  Engineering,  Metallurgy,  Cyanide  Pro- 
cess, etc.  Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and 
Assaying.    (Incorporated  ) 

113  Fulton  St.,  one  block  West  of  City  Hall. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  825;  Bullion  and  Chlorination  Assay, 
$25;  Blowpipe  Assay,  810;  Full  Course  of  Assaying,  $50. 
Prospector's  Course,  $15.  Established  1864.  Open  all 
year.     >ag£,Send  for  Catalog. 

SCHOOL  f  OR  CURE  OF 

STdfinERINQ  (EDDCATIONAI,) 
Guaranteed  cure  with  full  course.  No  failures.  1538 
Market  Street,  San  Francisco.       HOME  CURE    SEN! 


TEACHERS  WANTED A 


Louie,  Mo.     26th  year. 


ers'     Bureau,    St 
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The  California  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion. 

President  A.  E.  Shumate  of  the  California  Teach- 
ers'Association  reports  that  the  committee  which 
met  in  Los  Angeles,  August  30th,  outlined  the  fol- 
lowing program: 

Friday,  December  30th,  council  of  education.  The 
evening  will  be  devoted  to  the  opening  of  the  gen- 
eral sessions. 

Wednesday,  December  31th,  a.m.,  section  work; 
p.  m.,  general  sessions. 

Thursday,  January  1st,  sight  seeing,  etc. 

Friday,  January  2,  a.  m.,  section  work;  p.m., 
general  sessions;  evening,  reception. 

Saturday,  general  sessions,  reports,  etc. 

Adjourned. 

Among  the  eastern  speakers  who  are  to  be  com- 
municated with  are  Wm.  Hawley  Smith,  G. 
Stanley  Hall,  President  Elliot,  and  E.  Howard 
Griggs.  Prospective  speakers  are  to  be  notified  in 
advance  that  their  .manuscripts  are  to  be  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Association. 
They  have  decided  upon  the  following  sections: 
(1)  Council    of   Education;     (2)  High  School 

Association ;      (3)  Grammar      School      Section ; 

(4)  Primary  School    Section ;    (5)  Kindergarten 

School    Section;    (6)  Physical  Culture  Section; 

ij)  Music    Section;     (8)  Manual    Training    and 

Drawing    Section;     (9)  Section   on    Legislation 

(relative  to  school  organization  and  supervision). 
Those  to  be  in  charge  of  these  sections — prepare 
programs  for  same,  etc.,  are: — 

(1)  Chairman,  Burk;  secretary,  McClymonds; 
(2)  Chairman,  Briedenback;  secretary,  Shumate  (or 
substitute).  (3)  Chairman,  Supt.  Barr;  secretary 
not  selected.  (4)  Chairman,  Mrs.  George  of 
San  Jose;  secretary,  Mrs.  Byratn  of  Los  An- 
geles. (5)  Chairman,  Mrs.  Francis  B.  Gould  of 
Oakland;  secretary,  Miss  Ledyard  of  Los  Angeles. 
(6)  [To  be  selected  by  Supt.  Baldwin.]  (7)  Chair- 
man, Miss  Catharine  Stone  of  Los  Angeles;  secre- 
tary. Leon  I.  Stanton,  Coronado.  (8)  Chairman, 
President  Walter  Edwards  of  Throop;  secretary, 
Edna  A.  Rich,  Santa  Barbara.  (9)  Chairman, 
Supt.  H.J.  Baldwin;  Secretary,  Supt.   Strine. 

Dr.  Elmer  Ellsworth  Brown,  head  of  Ihe  depart- 
ment of  pedagogy  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Education, 
has  returned.  During"  his  absence,  Dr.  Brown  studied 
problems  in  relation  to  secondary  education.  His  first 
public  appearance  will  be  an  address  to  the  teachers  of 
Oakland,  Thursday,  September  11,  at  3  p.  m.,  in  the 
assembly  hall  of  the  High  School  building. 


The  following  are  candidates  for  the  office  of 
superintendent  of  schools:  Alameda  County,  T- 
O.  Crawford,  incumbent;  H.  W.  Lynch.  Amador' 
Geo.  A.  Gordon,  incumbent;  Geo.  S.  Mack.  Co- 
lusa, Lillie  Loughnour,  incumbent.  Calaveras,  John 
Waters,  incumbent;  Rose  Washburn.  Humboldt,  Geo. 
Underwood.  Kern,  W.  C.  Doub,  incumbent;  R.  L- 
Stockton.  Los  Angeles,  Mark  Keppel.  Lake,  C.  W. 
Haycock,  incumbent;  Madera,  Estelle  Bagntlle,  in- 
cumbent; Mendocino,  J.  F.  Barbee,  incumbent;  Sue  C. 
Harris.  Monterey,  Mrs. Chope,  incumbent;  Merced, Mis- 
Siler;  Orange,  M.  Nicholson;  Riverside,  Edward  Hyatt, 
incumbent;  Sacramento,  B.  F.  Howard,  incumbent;  San 
Benito,  John  Garner,  incumbent;  San  Diego,  Hugh  J. 
Baldwin,  incumbent;  C.  M.  Stetson.  San  Joaquin,  E.  B. 
Wright,  incumbent;  L.  Claire  Davis.  Santa  Barbara, 
W.  S.  Edwards,  incumbent,  and  G.  E.  Thurmond. 
Santa  Clara,  L.  J.  Chipman,  incumbent.  Solano,  D.  H. 
White,  incumbent;  E.  D.  Holley.  Sonoma,  Minnie 
Coulter,  incumbent;  Stanislaus,  J.  A.  Wagener,  in- 
cumbent; Sutter,  G.  C.  Kline,  incumbent;  Sierra,  Josie 
Finane;  Tehama,  Lena  K.  Nangle,  incumbent;  Miss 
Lynch.  Trinity,  Lizzie  Fox,  incumbent;  Tulare,  C.J. 
Walker;  Ventura,  Geo.  L.  Sackett,  incumbent;  R.  B. 
Haydock  ;  Yolo,  Mrs.  S.  E.  Peart,  incumbent;  Miss 
A.  DeVilbiss. 


QYRS  ♦  REdbERS 

1         -      ADOPTED    AS    A      t 
BASAL      SERIES     IN      THE 
BOSTON    (MASS.)   SCHOOLS 

JUNE    24,    1902. 


AN    IMPORTANT 
AND  SIGNIFICANT  ADOPTION 

HE  City  of  Boston  has  what  is  called 
an  "open  list"  of  readers.  In  1901 
two  sets  of  readers  were  adopted  as 
basal  series.  On  June  24  of  this  year, 
by  a  unanimous  report  of  the  board 
of  supervisors  and  of  the  text-book 
committee,  accompanied  by  a  state- 
ment from  the  superintendent  of 
schools  that  the  two  series  in  use  had 
failed  to  give  entire  satisfaction,  Cyr's 
readers  were  also  adopted  as  basal 
readers. 

This    report    and    adoption  was 

brought  about  because  Cyr's  readers, 

which  were  formerly  on  the  supplementary  list  only, 

gave  such   unusual  satisfaction    that    the   teachers 

themselves  urged  their  adoption  as  a  basal  series. 


GINN&CO.,  Publishers 


321   Sans 0 me  St. 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Are  you  interested  in  Semi-slant  Writing  ? 

GILLOTT'S — 1089,-  SEMYSLANT  PEN, 

is  a  new  departure  in  pen-making.    It  has  been  devised  with  great  care  to  meet  the  latest 
requirem«»ts  in  teaching  writing.         Its  action  and  point  are  designed  to  assure  specified  results. 

JOSEPH  GILLOTT  &  SONS,  91   JOHN  STREET,  NEW  YORK- 
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Literary  Notes 

The   Educational   Publishing  Company  has  issued  the 
Graded  Exercise  Book,"  "Augsburg's  Drawing,"  "Stand- 
ard Course  for  Second  Year  Work."    The  books  contain 
permanent  leaves  and  practice  leaves. 

Ginn  &  Co.  have  issued  in  the  "Youth's  Companion 
Series":  "Under  Sunny  Skies"  and  "Toward  the  Rising 
Sun."  These  books  are  written  in  a  direct,  simple  style, 
and  are  well  illustrated.  The  chief  value  is  in  the  fact 
that  the  information  is  new  and  is  reliable.  The  illustra- 
tions are  largely  representative  of  actual  scenes. 

The  Educational  Publishing  Company  has  issued  Augs- 
burg's Drawing  Book  III.  This  is  a  text-book  designed 
to  teach  brush  drawing,  wash  drawing,  water  colors,  and 
pen  drawing.  It  is  a  work  suitable  for  the  grades  from 
the  fourth  to  the  eighth  and  for  the  high  schools.  This 
book  completes  the  Augsburg  Drawing  System.  It  de- 
serves the  highest  praise.  It  is  a  system  that  can  be 
taught.  Its  adaptability  is  its  strong  point-  No  matter 
what  system  of  drawing  is  adopted  no  teacher  can  afford 
to  be  without  Augsburg's  practical  books. 

Ginn  &  Co.  have  issued  "Cyr's  Advanced  First  Reader." 
It  is  the  first  of  an  art  series.  The  book  is  entitled  to  be 
called  the  Art  Series  for  the  reason  that  the  pictures  are 
representations  of  great  paintings,  and  the  reproductions 
are  artistic.  They  are  engraved  on  wood  by  Henry  Wolf 
and  others,  and  then  printed  artistically  with  a  well- 
toned  tint  block.  The  reading  matter  is  selected  with 
considerable  care.  For  sample  copies  write  to  Ginn  &  Co., 
325  Sansome  street. 

"Home  Geography  for  Primary  Grades,"  by  Harold  W. 
Fairbanks,  has  just  been  published  by  the  Education  Pub- 
lishing Company,  809  Market  Street,  San  Francisco.  This 
book  is  well  written,  well  arranged,  and  well  illustrated. 
It  should  take  the  place  of  the  majority  of  primary 
geographies  now  issued.  Why  school  boards  will  persist 
in  having  a  child  study  a  primary  geography  for  two  years, 
then  take  up  an  advanced  geography  that  covers  the  same 
subjects  exactly  in  the  same  way,  only  a  little  more  so,  is 
hard  to  understand.  The  introduction  of  such  books  as 
Fairbanks  in  primary  grades  and  of  science  works  in  upper 
grades  will  knock  most  of  the  text-books  -on  geography 
into  pulp. 

"Nature  Study  and  Life,"  by  Clifton  F.  Hodge,  Ph.D., 
Assistant  Professor  iu  Clark  University,  published  by 
Ginn  &  Co.,  is  one  book  among  a  thousand.  This  may  be 
interpreted  in  two  ways:  first,  there  are  upwards  of  a 
thousand  books  on  nature;  second,  that  it  is  the  best  of  a 
thousand  books.  The  introduction  is  by  G.  Stanley  Hall. 
He  endorses  it  as  follows:  "For  this  book  I  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  predicting  a  most  wholesome,  wide  spread  and 
immediate  influence  upon  primary  and  grammar  school 
grades  of  education  in  this  country."  The  author  in  his 
preface  becomes  enthusiastic  as  follows:  "The  field  which 
this  book  essays  to  enter  has  ever  spread  out  before  me 
like  an  enchanted  country."  The  author  takes  as  his  first 
chapter  children's  animals  and  pets,  the  insects  of  the 
household,  followed  with  garden  plants.  Then  comes  a 
wide  range  of  subjects  including  elementary  forestry. 
The  illustrations  are  apt,  important,  and  teachable.  The 
entire  book  is  rich  in  suggestion,  meaty  with  new  and 
valuable  information.  It  is  a  book  a  teacher  will  greet  as 
a  friend,  and  every  pupil  that  has  the  love  of  nature  im- 
planted will  hail  it  with  delight  and  give  it  a  place  among 
the  treasures. 


Pacific  Coast  Bureau  of 
Education  KaTse»a.chers'A9enc,on 

Recommends  superior  teachers.  Services  free 
to  school  officers.  Registration  form  mailed  to 
teachers  on  application. 

Anna  McNeill,  Manager 

31  Flood  Building,  San  Francisco. 


K   .   E>    .    \*T 


FRUIT 
HONEY 


CANNED 
DRIED 


AND  ALL  CALIFORNIA  PRODUCTS 

Direct  from  Producer  to  Consumer 

Also  School  Supplies  Books  for 

Libraries,  etc. 

SMITHS' 

CASK     STORE 

No.    25   Market  Street  -         San  Francisco 

Can  we  price-list  you? 


Heald's  Business  College 

24    POST    ST.,        -        SAN  FRANCISCO 

Is  a  national,  international,  metropolitan  and 
cosmopolitan  institution.  Nearly  1,000  pupils 
enrolled  last  year.  There  were  represented  in 
the  student  body  last  year  53  counties  of  Cali- 
fornia, 17  States  and  Territories,  and  7  foreign 
countries.  18.000  graduates  now  successfully 
applying  their  knowledge.  Nearly  300graduates 
placed  in  positions  last  year.  28  teachers.  65 
typewriting  machines  in  the  typing  depart- 
ment. 

Open  the  entire  year,  day  and  evening. 

Individual  instruction. 

Write  for  80-page  illustrated  cat- 
alogue. 
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JDook Tj?eVieWs 

The  Introductory  Standard  Dictionary"  abridged  from 
le  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Standard  Dictionary  by  James  C. 
ernald.  Cloth,  480  pp.  60  cents.  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co., 
rew  York  and  London. 

This,  which  has  been  called  "the  best  dictionary  of  its 
ze  that  has  ever  been  published,"  deserves  the  ecomium 
>r  many  and  most  conclusive  reasons.  It  contains  28,000 
ords  and  phrases  selected  from  the  unabridged  Standard 
'ictionary  with  special  reference  to  the  needs  of  the  aver- 
se man.  The  spelling  and  pronunciation  are  those  of  the 
tandard. 

The  Book-Lovers  Library  has  been  established,  with 
eymour  Eaton  as  President,  to  meet  an  urgent  demand 
the  part  of  readers  of  current  literature.  The  public 
ad  private  libraries  are  not  able  to  cope  with  the  demand 
>r  new  and  popular  books.  The  Book-Lovers  Library 
as  started  to  meet  the  demand.  It  has  done  so.  A 
panch  has  been  established  at  240  Stockton  street,  San 
paneisco,  Cal.  For  five  dollars  a  year  a  resident  in  any 
art  of  California  can  have  one  book  per  week  delivered 
ght  to  his  house,  for  $7.50  two  books,  and  for  $10  three 
t>oks.  You  can  secure  new  books  promptly.  For  free 
italog  andfull  particulars  write  to  Book-Lovers  Library. 
0  Stockton  street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.  have  issued  "First  Steps  in  the 
istory  of  England,"  by  Arthur  A.  Mowry.  Price,  70cts. 
An  entertaining  narrative  of  the  essential  facts  in  Eng- 
sh  history,  combined  with  a  wealth  of  artistic  and  in- 
ructive  illustrations,  makes  the  "First  Steps  in  the 
istory  of  England"  a  noteworthy  publication  in  its  field, 
wenty-nine  leaders  in  the  making  of  the  English  nation 
■e  the  central  characters,  and  the  biographies  of  these 
en  form  the  nucleus  from  which  is  developed  the  story 
England.  It  is  a  well-rounded  story  and,  to  all  intents, 
connected  story  of  the  long  span  of  years  from  Caradoc 
lid  the  Romans  to  the  present  day.  It  shows  the  daily 
Ee  and  the  ideals  of  the  nation,  as  well  as  its  wars  and 
s  politics. 


THE     MAGAZINE 

EDUCATION 

Supt.  Richard  G.  Boone,  Editor 

cords  the  careftilly  prepared  utterances  of  many  of 
e  ablest  educators.  It  is  the  oldest  of  the  high-class 
ucational  magazines.  Fully  up-to  date.  It  should 
•  within  reach  of  every  teacher  who  recognizes  the 
zt  that  teaching  is  a  great  profession,  and  not  a  mere 
nakeshift"  to  get  a  living.  Librarians  should  include 
EDUCATION"  in  their  lists  for  the  benefit  of  teach- 
and  others  who  would  keep  abreast  of  the  best  edu- 
tional  thought.  Entire  contents  strictly  original, 
liversally  commended  by  the  highest  educational 
thorities. 

$5.00  a  year.    35  cents  a  copy 

mple  copy  for  six  2-cent  stamps.        4        Send  for  our 

premium  offers. 

IE  PALMER  CO.,  Publishers     50  bosS^mSJ.66* 


ICTTNA  ^STORES  Eye- 
_^^__^___  sight,  cures  Deaf- 
ss  and  Catarrh.      A'VIDA  CO. 

763  Valencia  Street,  cor.  19th 

San  Francisco 


C  C  BOYNTON 


CALVIN  ESTERLY 


FISK  TEACHERS'  AGENCIES 

Boynton  and  Esterly,  Managers 

420  Parrott  Building  525  Stimson  Block 

San  Francisco  Los  Angeles 

Inquiry  Invited  from   Teachers,  School   Officers, 
and  Students 

Manual  and  full  information  free 

OTHER  OFFICES 

Boston,  New  York,  Washington,  Chicago,  Minne- 
apolis, Oskaloosa,  Spokane,  Portland,  Denver. 

Over  16,000  positions  filled 


SANTA  FE 


Only  line  with  its  own  tracks  from 

San  ♦  Francisco  ♦  to  ♦  Chicago 

Trains  as  follows: 

7:20  A.  M.  DAILY  '«  bakersfilEoLcal, 

Stopping  at  all  points  in  San  Joaquin  Valley 

9:00  A.M.  DAILY 

SAN  FRANCISCO  to  CHICAGO. 
Is  the  CALIFORNIA  LIMITED  carrying  Palace 
Sleeping  cars  and  Dining  cars  through  to 
Chicago  in  75  hours.  Chair  car  runs  to 
Bakersfield  for  accommodation  of  local  first- 
class  passengers. 

tj    tut    nATTV  FRESNO  LOCAL 

4:20  P.  M.  DAILY  TRA|N. 

Via  Point  Bichmond,  San  Pablo,  Pinole, 
Muir,  Antioch,  and  Stockton. 

8:00  P.  M.  DAILY    0VERUNeDxpress. 

Through  Palace  and  Tourist  Sleepers  and 
Free  Reclining  Chair  Cars  to  Chicago.  Also 
Palace  Sleeping  Car  which  is  cut  out  at 
Fresno. 

Best  of  service  between  all  points  in  San 
Joaquin  valley. 

Personally  conducted  Excursions  through 
to  Chicago,  Boston  and  intermediate  points 
Mondays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays. 

Get  full  information  at  641  Market  street 
and  at 

Ticket  Office  at  Ferry  Depot  Foot  of  Market  Street. 
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Book  Reviews 


D.  Appleton  &  Co.  of  New  York  have  issued  "An  Ele- 
mentary Commercial  Geography,"  by  Cyrus  C.  Adams. 
This  is  a  suitable  book  for  the  grammar  grades.  The  au- 
thor in  this  book  gives  a  broad  and  effective  view  of  the 
world  as  a  producer  and  a  trader.  The  information  is 
new.  The  treatment  is  on  conditions  of  trade  as  they 
exist  today,  not  a  thousand  years  ago.  The  illustrations 
are  fine,  suitable,  and  teach  a  lesson.  A  glimpse  thru  the 
book  is  a  liberal  education.  It  should  be  made  a  test- 
book  in  every  seventh  and  eighth  grade  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  United  States. 

"Bartlett's  Animals  at  Home,"  by  Lillian  L.  Bartlett, 
with  illustrations.  Price,  45  cents.  American  Book  Com- 
pany. The  little  supplementary  reader  contains  material 
suitable  for  the  fourth  or  fifth  grades.  In  simple  style  it 
gives  sketches  of  the  lives  and  habits  of  twenty-five  repre- 
sentative birds,  animals,  fishes,  and  insects. 


HOW'S   THIS? 

We  offer  One  Hundred  Dollars  Reward 
any  case  of  Catarrh  that  cannot  be  cured 
Hall's  Catarrh  Cure. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  C 

We,  the  undersigned,  have  known  P. 
Cheney  for  the  last  15  years,  and  believe  1 
perfectly  honorable  in  all  business  transacti 
and  financially  able  to  carry  out  any  obligati 
made  by  their  firm. 

West  &  Tkaux,  Wholesale  Druggists,  Toledo 
Walding,  Kinnan  &  Marvin,  Wholesale  Dr 
gists,  Toledo,  O. 

Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  internally,  act 
directly  upon  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces 
the  system.     Sold  by  all  Druggists. 

Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


LANGUAGE  THROUGH  NATURE,  LITERATURE,  AND  ART 

By  H.  AVIS  PERDUE,  of  the  Keith  School,  Chicago,  and  SARAH  E.  GRISWOLD,  of  the   Chicago  Normal 

School,  Chicago. 
With  12  full-page  and  145  text  illustrations.    Cloth,  238  pages;  35  cents. 
This  is  the  simplest  and  most  beautiful  language  book  yet  issued.    It  is  unique  in  its  treatment,  and  deals  witl 
only  the  simplest  facts  in  formal  grammar.    This  book  is  a  preparation  for  the  first  book  in  any  language  series 
and  contains  a  connected  series  of  lessons  in  Language,  Nature,  Literature,  and  Art. 


ESKIMO    STORIES 

By  MARY  E.  E.  SMITH,  of  the  Lewts- 
Champlin  School,  Chicago.  With 
18  full -page  and  75  text  illustrations 
in  half-tone,  by  Howard  V. 
Brown.    Cloth,  189  pages ;  35  cents. 

For  the  first  and  second  grades.  A 
delightful  volume  of  Eskimo  Stories, 
simply  told,  and  in  a  graphic  style. 
The  reading  lessons  endeavor  to  illumi- 
nate certain  phases  of  social  develop- 
ment, so  that  they  will  serve  as  object 
lessons. 


HAND-LOOM  WEAVING 

A  Manual  for  Teachers 

By  MATTIE    PHIPPS  TODD,  of   the  Motley  School, 

Minneapolis,  Minn.    With  an  introduction  by  Alice 

W .  Cqol,~ey formerly  supervisor  of  Primary  Schools, 

Minneapolis.    With  35  half-tone  illustrations   and 

21  patterns.    Cloth,  160  pages;  $1.00. 

This  is  the  only  practical  book  on  the  subject  and 

should  interest  everyone  concerned  in  the  training  of 

children.    It  accompanies   any  kind  of  hand-loom,  and 

one  can  readily  take  up  weaving  with  this  clear  text  in 

hand. 


FL 


E.I: 


Educational 
Publishers 


May  we  send  you  circulars  of  our  new  publications? 

RAND,  McNALLY 
AND   COMPANY 


VIKING  TALES 

By  JENNIE  HALL,  of  the  Francis  W 
Parker  School,  Chicago.  With  IS 
full-page  plates  by  "Victor  R 
Lamedin.  Cloth,  206  pages;  3i 
cents. 

For  the  fourth  and  fifth  grades, 
Stirring  tales  of  the  emigration  of  th€ 
Vikings  westward  from  Norway,  whict 
give  truth,  reasonableness,  and  sig- 
nificance to  the   discovery  of  America. 


STORIES  OF  MOTHER   GOOSE 
VILLAGE 

By  MADGE  A.  BIGHAM,  Principal  of  the  Atlanh 
Free  Kindergarten,  Atlanta,  Georgia.  With  13! 
illustrations  in  colors  by  Ella  S.  Brison.  Cloth 
190  pages;  35  cents. 

For  the  first  and  second  grades.    The  revival  of  in  | 
terest  in  the  teaching  of  folk-lore  should   make  thesi 
Mother  Goose   Stories  welcome.    In  these  stories  th< 
Mother  Goose  Characters   of  our  childhood  are  recalle(  | 
in  new  situations,   and  the  children    will    take  grea 
pleasure  in  discovering  their  old  friends  in  new  com  l^ 
panionships.    The  book  fills  a  long  unoccupied  placer^' 
among  First  Readers,  and  will  change  the  reading  lessoilin; j 
from  drudgery  to  sheer  delight.  jlfajij 

'■':■- 
IP 


Chicago         New  Yor, 
London  Berlin 
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NEW    BOOKS 


Our  Country's  Story.     By  Eva  March  Tappan.  ,  An  Elementary  History  of 
the  United  States.     Illustrated.     Cloth,  65  cents. 

A  Dog  of  Flanders,  and  The  Niirnberg  Stove.     By  Ouida.     Riverside  Lit- 
erature Series  No.   150.     Paper  15  cents.     Linen,  25  cents. 

Jackanapes,  and    The   Brownies.     By   Mrs.    Ewing.     Riverside   Literature 
Series  No.  151.     Paper,  15  cents.     Linen,  25  cents. 

READY  IN  SEPTEMBER 

A  Study  of  Prose  Fiction.     By  Bliss  Perry,  Editor  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly. 
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The  Child  as  An  Individual 

AUSTIN   LEWIS 
Fruitvale,  Alameda  County,  Cal. 


People  are  only  just  beginning  to  comprehend  the  important  effect  which 
the  experiences  of  the  first  eight  or  ten  years  of  a  child's  life  have  upon  his 
subsequent  development.  His  environment  during  that  period  becomes,  as 
it  were,  a.'  part  of  his  own  nature,  and  that,  together  with  his  temperament, 
which  shows  itself  in  his  attitude  towards  new  facts,  constitute  the  two  great 
factors  which  make  up  the  child. 

By  degrees,  the  age  of  independent  judgment  succeeds  that  of  mere  in- 
fantile acquiescence,  and  the  value  of  these  judgments,  moral  or  otherwise, 
is  largely  dependent  upon  the  nature  of  the  child's  experiences  and  the 
moral  or  intellectual  conceptions  which  he  has  acquired  during  his  early 
growth. 

The  recognition  of  the  importance  of  these  early  experiences  has  caused 
much  greater  attention  to  be  given  to  the  education  of  very  young  children 
than  was  formerly  the  case. 

Some  people  spend  unceasing  efforts  to  impress  their  own  individuality 
upon  the  child,  to  make  the  little  creature,  with  its  own  life  to  live  and  its 
own  impressions  to  gain,  a  mere  tool  for  the  illustration  of  a  theory  or  the 
practice  of  a  particular  idea.  These  people  are  often,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
be  found  insisting  upon  the  "rights  of  children,"  which  they  continually 
invade  by  causing  the  child  to  act  a  part  and  to  unnecessarily  subordinate  its 
will,  which  should  be  robust  and  strong. 

Next  to  actual  experimentation  is  the  almost  equally  vicious  habit  of 
treating  the  child  as  a  curiosity  and  a  subject  of  observation  whose  be- 
havior is  remarked  upon  as  peculiar,  and,  who,  as  a  child  is  ostentatiously 
bidden  to  remain  outside  of  the  human  family,  as  it  were,  and  to  present 
itself  as  a  free  subject  for  observation  and  experiment. 

In  some  cases  the  infant's  actions  are  discussed  in  its  own  presence,  with 
the  result  that  it  becomes  so  hardened  as  to  take  a  sort  of  egotistic  delight 
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in  the  notice  which  it  receives    at   the    hands  of  grown  people,  and  this  not 
unfrequently  develops  into  self-consciousness  and  miserable  egomania. 

Anything  which  tends  to  make  the  child  introspective  is  to  be  deplored, 
for  introspection  is  but  the  seductive  introduction  to  morbidness,  and  morbid- 
ness means  ruin  to  sane  and  useful  achievement. 

A  young  child  ought  to  be  a  healthy  animal  which  has  to  grow  accus- 
tomed to  a  more  or  less  stupid  society.  It  can  do  this  best  by  finding  its 
own  way  about,  as  easily  as  possible,  so  that  it  will  make  its  own  acquaint- 
ance with  the  world,  on  its  own  ground.  It  thus  comes  about  that,  contrary 
to  the  ideas  of  many  learned  professors,  a  child  is  a  person  to  be  loved  for 
its  own  sake,  and  not  a  thing,  to  be  cultivated  for  scientiBc  purposes. 

The  mother,  even  tho  ignorant,  is  still  the  baby's  first  best  instructor. 
She  is  wise  enough  for  her  task,  provided  only  that  she  love  the  child  and 
keep  her  word  with  it,  for  it  will  do  its  own  share  of  its  own  bringing  up, 
and  not  very  badly,  provided  only  that  the  mother's  affection  be  strong 
enough  and  her  truthfulness  sufficiently  reliable. 

In  the  two  words  "love"  and  "truth"  lies  the  whole  gospel  of  a  child's 
training.  Most  mothers  have  both,  a  fact  which  renders  the  average  home 
child  altogether  superior  to  that  brought  up  in  an  institution.  Nothing,  in- 
deed, can  compensate  for  the  lack  of  these  two  essential  virtues,  since  want 
of  personal  affection  is  the  chief  cause  of  that  inanition  and  absence  of 
spirit  which  characterize  the  child  reared  in  an  institution,  so  frequently; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  false  and  insincere  home  life  is  corrupting  from 
the  very  start. 

The  deliberate  attempt  to  make  something  out  of  a  child  is  productive  of 
much  misery  and  almost  always  ends  in  revolt,  on  the  one  hand,  and  disap- 
pointment, on  the  other.  This  is  the  mistake  which  is  frequently  made  by 
the  father  who  wishes  his  son  to  start  life  with  ready-made  theories,  think- 
ing thus  to  free  him  from  the  trouble,  heartache,  and  contrition  which  fall, 
and  must  necessarily  fall  to  the  lot  of  all  ol  us. 

To  this  end  precept  is  piled  upon  precept  and  line  upon  line.  The  result 
is  not  hard  to  see.  There  are  in  evidence  too  many  examples  of  the  evil 
wrought  by  this  system  which  produces  either  a  slavish  adherence  to  the 
ideas  of  the  father,  or  a  revolt  which  is  purely  anarchical  and  unreasoning, 
and  the  moral  upshot  of  which  is  deplorable,  for  the  ideas  of  the  father 
are  frequently  repudiated  in  after  years  and  nothing  is  left  to  serve  as  an 
ethical  basis  in  their  place. 

The  child  of  the  man,  too,  who  holds  unpopular  beliefs  and  insists  upon 
impressing  them  on  his  children  is  in  an  anomalous  position,  for  he  finds  as 
he  grows  up  that  he  must  retain  ideas  which  have  been  laboriously  ham- 
mered into  him  in  his  infancy  when  he  had  no  choice  and  so  remain  with- 
out the  pale  and  be  a  peculiar  person,  or  he  must  accommodate  himself  to  the 
current  notions,  and  this  he  may  find  himself  unable  to  do  without  some 
intellectual  dishonesty. 

If  a  child  has  any  rights  at  all  it  can  certainly  demand  to  be  placed  in  a 
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sympathetic  attitude  to  the  dominant  thought  of  the  time  and  to  receive  as 
a  basis  the  ordinary  ideas  which  pass  current  among  ordinary  people. 

Peculiarity  of  views  is  not  a  good  endowment  for  a  young  child.  It  is  true 
that  his  school  will  eliminate  most  of  them,  but  there  will  always  remain 
the  bias  which  gives  the  little  brain  a  particular  tendency,  and  which  will 
time  and  time  again  interfere  with  his  clear  understanding  of  things  as  they 
are,  and  thus  with  his  judgment  and  ultimate  success. 

The  great  fundamental  notions  of  right  conduct  are  best  taught,  as  far  as 
they  can  be  taught,  thru  the  agency  of  the  mother,  by  means  of  the  essen- 
tial motherly  qualities. 

A  continual  outcry  is  raised  at  the  present  time  that  the  child  should 
"  release  itself "  as  the  cant  phrase  runs,  and  a  constant  fear  is  expressed 
that  authority  will  deprive  it  of  personality.  Hence  the  meaningless  state- 
ment that  a  child  should  be  taught  to  think  for  itself.  This  is  not  possible, 
even  if  it  were  desirable.  A  certain  basis  of  facts  is  necessary  to  the  think- 
ing process  and  the  child  has  not  the  facts.  A  healthy,  vigorous,  normal 
child  will  show  quite  sufficient  individuality;  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  re- 
frain from  strangling  this,  a  result  which  was  too  often  achieved  by  the  older 
methods  of  education. 

In  this  connection  the  remark  of  Mrs.  Shelley,  when  recommended  to 
place  the  son  of  the  poet  in  a  school  where  they  would  teach  him  to  think  for 
himself  is  worth  quoting,  "Send  him  somewhere,"  she  said,  "where  he  will 
learn  to  think  like  other  people."  Shelley  had  a  very  ordinary  training, 
which  failed  to  offset  his  natural  impulses.  His  nervous  constitution  and  con- 
sequent sensitiveness  rendered  him  incapable  of  accommodating  himself  to 
the  society  in  which  he  was  placed.  The  inevitable  conflict  between  his 
temperament  and  his  environment  took  place,  for  he  was  by  nature  doomed 
to  the  role  of  iconoclast  and  propagandist. 

So  with  the  boy,  if  his  natural  constitution  is  that  of  the  fighter,  he  will 
follow  his  tendencies,  and  all  your  efforts  to  restrain  him  will  be  of  no 
avail.  On  the  other  hand  a  stimulating  of  the  already  over-excited  nervous 
system  can  only  be  disastrous,  as  its  effect  will  be  to  deprive  the  child  of 
self-control  and  reasoning  power,  qualities  necessary  to  happiness  which  can 
only  be  developed  by  friction  with  his  fellows  and  the  discipline  and  re- 
strictions of  ordinary  everyday  life. 

The  eager  desire  to  have  the  child  learn  much  tends  to  add  unnecessarily 
to  his  burdens.  There  is  frequently  an  almost  feverish  desire  to  see  him 
striding  forward  in  his  studies.  The  father  naturally  wishes  him  to  enter 
school  as  well  equipped  as  possible,  and  to  take  a  high  place  there,  and  this 
frequently  without  any  real  appreciation  of  his  powers  and  natural  limita- 
tions. All  that  he  does  is  viewed  thru  a  sort  of  nimbus  of  love  with  the  re- 
sult that  the  work  done  by  him  is  unduly  magnified  in  the  eyes  of  his 
parents  and  his  accomplishments  exaggerated. 

All  this  reacts  painfully  upon  the  boy  in  after  years,  for  in  the  honest 
and  capable  it  produces  an  excessive  strain  which  is  unhealthy  and  which 
makes  for  that  evil  which  cannot  be  too  strongly  deprecated,  self-conscious- 
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ness.  In  the  upright  and  commonplace  it  is  the  cause  of  much  grief  and 
disappointment. 

There  are  few  greater  sorrows  than  that  of  a  boy  who  has  tried  to  win 
the  approval°of  his  parents  and  has  failed  thru  constitutional  deficiencies. 
The  hopelessness  of  his  fight  comes  poignantly  home  to  him;  he  is  like  a 
willing  horse  which  has  failed  to  draw  a  heavy  load  uphill.  The  dishonest, 
on  the  other  hand,  resort  to  all  sorts  of  dodges  and  subterfuges  to  accomplish 
the  appearance  of  success,  and  hence  arises  much  of  that  cheating  which  is 
too  common  both  in  schools  and  colleges. 

To  teach  the  boy  that  he  must  be  himself  to  refrain  from  sham  and  not 
to  be  ashamed  when  his  well  meant  efforts  are  rewarded  with  failure  is  the 
greatest  of  all  lessons,  the  lesson  that  will  stand  him  in  better  stead  than  all 
the  teaching  of  all  the  schools. 

Efforts  to  overstimulate  the  minds  of  the  young  are  fortunately  usually 
futile.  When  they  do  succeed,  the  results  are  seldom  those  contemplated  by 
the  parents. 

If  a  boy  of  eight  has  learned  to  read  ordinary  English  prose  in  narrative 
style  and  to  write  without  too  many  blunders  such  a  letter  as  may  reasonably 
be  expected  from  a  boy  of  his  years,  he  has  done  quite  enough.  If,  in  ad- 
dition, he  has  acquired  an  elementary  knowledge  of  some  foreign  language, 
colloquially,  he  has  accomplished  much. 

Free  exercise  and  free  association  with  children  of  his  own  age  will  do  a 
great  deal  for  him.  Thus  he  will  discover  at  one  and  the  same  time  his 
powers  and  his  limitations,  who  he  is,  and  how  he  compares  with  others. 

For  the  rest,  as  little  interference  as  possible  is  best. 


An  Arithmetical  Progression 

Alice  Church,  Eureka,  Cal. 

RITHMETIC  In  the  eighth  grade  class  of  the  Spruce  Hill  school  was 

A  at  a  low  ebb.    The  pupils  were  supremely  indifferent.    How  they 

could  have  performed  successfully  the  work  of  seven  grades  and  have 
reached  the  eighth  with  hardly  a  working  knowledge  of  the  multi- 
plication table  is  one  of  the  mysteries  that  belongs  to  the  meta- 
physics of  modern  school  teaching.  They  could  not  add,  subtract, 
multiply,  or  divide  correctly.  What  to  do  with  a  decimal  point 
they  did  not  know,  and,  what  was  infinitely  worse,  they  did  not 
care.  While  all  such  out-of-date  questions  as  the  number  of  ounces 
in  a  pound,  or  the  number  of  square  rods  in  an  acre,  they  regarded  with  open 
scorn. 

The  teacher  was  new.  Not  new  to  school  teaching,  but  new  to  the  Spruce 
Hill  school.  She  had  been  imported  from  a  neighboring  town  where,  tho  they 
could  not  boast  as  many  out-of-school  accomplishments  as  the  Spruce  Hill  pupils, 
the  children  had  been  trained  to  know  what  they  were  trying  to  do  in  school  and 
to  proceed  towards  the  objective  point  in  a  straight  line.  The  teacher  knew  that 
at  the  end  of  the  year  she  would  be  expected  to  pass  her  class  up  to  the  high 
school  in  the  condition  that  pupils  ought  to  he  when  they  first  plant  their  feet  on 
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that  broad  and  highly  diversified  way  that  connects  the  common  school  with  the 
university.  The  high  school  instructors  would  make  no  allowance  for  the  mental 
condition  of  the  boys  and  girls  when  they  fell  into  her  hands,  and,  indeed,  with 
the  university  at  the  other  end  of  the  line  dictating  terms  to  them  with  no  un- 
certain voice,  they  were  not  in  a  position  to  make  allowance  for  anything.  By 
the  end  of  the  sixth  day  she  had  the  situation  fully  measured  up,  and  she  went 
home  and  wept  over  it.  Next  morning  she  consulted  the  head  master,  who  was 
also  new. 

iJow,  that  head  master  was  a  man  of  resources.  He  possessed  the  sort  of 
energy  that  an  enterprising  newspaper  man  has  labelled  strenuosity,  and  he  had 
a  head  on  his  shoulders  that  would  have  justified  the  Lord  in  making  him  ruler 
over  a  great  nation.  Also  his  nature  was  big  and  broad  and  strong  enough  so 
that,  upon  occasion,  he  could  extend  a  little  helpful  advice  towards  his  official 
subordinates,  the  teachers,  without  being  seriously  alarmed  lest  they  should  fail 
to  stand  sufficiently  in  awe  of  him.  It  is  one  indisputable  proof  that  God  is 
cradling  the  American  people  in  the  hollow  of  His  hand  that  we  even  occasionally 
find  such  a  man  devoting  his  life  to  school  work. 

He  went  into  that  classroom  and  examined  the  pupils  in  arithmetic.  He 
asked  them  first  several  questions  that  he  considered  extremely  easy  for  eighth 
graders,  but  could  get  no  answers.  Then  he  carefully  worked  down  backwards 
thru  the  different  things  in  arithmetic,  always  with  the  same  result.  Finally,  in 
amusement  that  was  somewhat  akin  to  disgust,  he  propounded  the  following 
heavy  conundrum:  "Two  numbers  added  together  make  ten;  one  of  the  numbers 
is  four  more  than  the  other  one.  What  are  the  numbers?"  The  class,  after 
studying  on  it  for  fifteen  minutes,  looked  up  at  him  in  blank  stupidity.  They 
could  not  tell  him  what  the  numbers  were.  Then  he  understood  why  the  teacher 
had  wept. 

That  evening  there  was  a  special  meeting  of  the  school  committee.  The 
head  master  from  the  Spruce  Hill  school  was  present  and  announced  that  he 
wished  to  break  thru  that  particular  regulation  of  the  school  code  which  forbade 
the  offering  of  prizes.  The  committee  reminded  him  that  the  regulation  had 
been  honored  among  them  for  the  sake  of  saving  dull  children  the  mortification 
of  having  the  fact  of  their  mental  incompleteness  made  evident.  And  the  master 
submitted  that  in  the  one  class  where  he  wished  them  to  offer  a  prize  the  feeling 
of  the  pupils  in  regard  to  being  considered  dull  had  been  so  lulled  into  insensi- 
bility that,  in  his  opinion,  almost  any  kind  of  treatment  that  would  cause  them 
to  see  themselves  as  others  saw  them  would  do  them  an  infinite  amount  of  good. 

The  next  morning  he  again  appeared  before  the  eighth  grade  class  and  stated 
that  the  school  committee  would  pay  twenty-five  dollars  in  gold  to  the  boy  or  giri 
who  should  rank  highest  in  a  test  examination  in  arithmetic  to  be  given  by  him 
at  the  end  of  the  year.  He  informed  them  that  the  examination  would  be  hard. 
He  said  that  he  would  select  the  most  puzzling  examples  he  could  find,  and  that 
if  no  one  in  the  class  ranked  above  fifty  per  cent,  the  prize  would  not  be  awarded. 
He  told  them  that  the  modern  "learn-it-easy"  arithmetics  would  not  help  them 
much,  for  the  one  who  got  that  prize  would  have  to  be  equal  to  problems  about 
clocks,  hares  and  hounds,  grindstones,  and  other  things  that  those  pupils  had 
never  even  heard  of,  and  concerning  which  they  had  to  ask  people  who  had 
belonged  to  the  former  generation  of  school  children,  before  they  got  any 
information. 

They  were  also  given  to  understand  that  their  teacher  would  be  in  no  way 
responsible  for  their  success  or  failure.  It  was  an  arrangement  between  himself 
and  them,  and  the  teacher  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  She  would  simply 
give  the  lessons  that  belonged  regularly  to  the  eighth  grade,  and  any  further 
instruction  that  they  might  discover  themselves  in  need  of  they  were  to  get  out- 
side of  school  the  best  way  or  in  any  way  that  they  could. 

On  the  playground  at  recess  quite  an  animated  discussion  took  place,  with 
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the  result  that  each  and  every  pupil  in  the  class  secretly  resolved  to  win  the 
prize.  Each  felt  convinced  in  his  or  her  own  mind  that  it  was  merely  a  question 
of  deciding  in  favor  of  doing  it.  Not  a  shadow  of  doubt  as  to  individual  ability 
crossed  their  minds,  whereby  it  will  be  seen  that  those  young  people  had  a  good 
opinion  of  themselves.  But  with  all  their  conceit,  they  realized  that  there  was 
some  hard  work  to  be  done,  and  they  prepared  to  set  resolutely  about  it.  In  fact, 
the  greater  part  of  their  exasperating  bebavior  previous  to  the  offering  of  the 
prize  had  been  due  to  the  pretty  certain  knowledge  that  their  teacher  would  have 
to  get  them  thru  the  grade,  in  spite  of  themselves,  or  lose  her  official  head.  They 
had  no  responsibility  in  the  matter.  If  they  were  not  promoted,  their  fond 
parents  would  get  her  dismissed,  and  they  would  be  permitted  to  enter  the  high 
school  on  trial,  as  recompense  for  having  been  afflicted  with  an  incompetent 
teacher.  They  understood  the  case  perfectly,  as  do  the  young  people  in  very 
many  American  schools.  The  situation  is  one  to  which  the  attention  of  the  grave 
and  learned  educational  leaders  is  respectfully  invited. 

Not  many  days  passed  before  the  managers  of  second-hand  book  stores  were 
confronted  with  a  surprising  demand  for  old  arithmetics.  Garrets  were  ran- 
sacked and  relatives  pestered  for  the  same  articles.  Chester  Parsons  got  hold  of 
a  book  containing  a  particularly  lucid  explanation  of  fractions,  and  he  remained 
at  home  all  of  the  next  Saturday  poring  over  it.  He  carefully  kept  his  discovery 
to  himself  and  hoped  that  none  of  his  classmates  would  succeed  in  getting  a  copy 
of  the  same  book.  Tom  Jones  wrote  to  an  aunt  who  was  a  country  schoolteacher 
•two  hundred  miles  away,  for  assistance,  and  received  by  express  three  good  old 
arithmetics,  which  he  diligently  studied.  Similar  things  were  done  by  all  of  the 
other  pupils  in  the  class,  and  before  long  there  was  a  genuine  arithmetical 
awakening  among  them.  The  work  regularly  prescribed  for  the  eighth  grade 
suddenly  became  very  simple,  and  the  newly-awakened  mental  activity  communi- 
cated itself  to  other  studies  with  satisfactory  results. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  the  examination  was  given.  It  was  as  stiff  as  the 
head  master  had  promised,  and  no  one  fell  as  low  as  fifty  per  cent.  The  prize 
was  captured  by  a  demure  little  maiden  whose  percentage  was  ten  higher  than 
that  of  any  other  competitor.  Their  defeat  was  taken  good-naturedly  by  the 
other  pupils,  and  the  healthy  struggle  after  knowledge  combined  with  the  desire 
for  the  glory  of  taking  the  prize,  a  natural  result  of  the  aforementioned  struggle 
roused  in  them  an  impulse  towards  the  love  of  learning  for  its  own  sake  which 
will,  all  in  good  time,  bring  its  own  reward. 

It  is  doubtful  if  those  boys  and  girls  will  ever  again,  even  under  the  most  ad- 
verse circumstances,  sag  back  into  the  state  of  mind  from  which  the  wisdom  of 
the  head  master  rescued  them.  They  went  on  into  the  high  school  with  ability 
for  independent  study  and  enjoyment  of  hard  work  such  as  no  other  class  in  that 
school  had  ever  possessed. 

"It  all  proves,"  said  the  head  master  to  the  teacher,  "that  circumstances 
alter  cases.  No,  I  would  not  advocate  prize  giving  except  on  special  occasions. 
This  was  a  special  occasion." 


When  men  feel  that  every  child  has  a  right  to  be  educated,  and  when  every 
child's  right  becomes  every  man's  duty,  when  education  comes  to  be  the  first  and 
chiefest  concern  of  a  people,  then  the  door  of  the  general  public  welfare  is  thrown 
wide  open.  We  will  not  forget,  of  course,  that  better  than  heaping  up  gold  is  the 
making  of  men  that  are  finer  than  gold.—  _E.  C.  Branson. 

Education  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  great  factors  in  our  civilization.  It 
makes  men  and  women  more  industrious,  more  reliable,  more  honest,  more  thrifty, 
and  in  every  respect  better  citizens.—  Alexander Melver. 


"What's  the  Matter  with  Geography?" 


EOBEET  H.  LANE 


R.  WILLIAM  ALLEN  WHITE,   the  editor  of  an  obscure  Kansas 

M  newspaper,  awoke  one  morning  to  find  both  himself  and  his  paper 

famous  for  an  editorial  which  he  had  headed,  "What's  the  Matter 
with  Kansas?"  The  point  of  view  contained  therein  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  scope  of  this  article,  but  it  has  seemed  appropriate 
to  borrow  the  title,  slightly  changed,  to  express  a  question  about  as 
puzz  ing  to  the  schoolteacher  as  the  anomalous  position  of  Kansas 
to  the  Emporia  editor.  There  seems  to  be  no  subject  in  the  entire- 
curriculum  so  thoroly  distasteful  to  teacher  and  pupil  alike  as  that 
of  geography.  At  a  recent  teachers'  meeting  in  one  of  our  cities,  geography  was 
the  topic  under  discussion,  and  the  universally  pessimistic  view  taken  by  the 
speakers  would  have  been  laughable  had  it  not  been  pathetic.  The  same  unpleas- 
ant feeling  manifested  there  is  reflected  from  teachers  all  over  the  country  who 
are  failing  to  please  either  themselves  or  their  pupils  at  the  geography  recitation. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  the  fact  remains  that  this  ''unsettled  question  of  geography," 
as  one  superintendent  calls  it,  may  and  should  be  made  as  interesting  and  prac- 
tical as  any  in  the  school  course.  It  shall  be  the  purpose  here,  then,  to  try  to 
indicate  some  faults  in  present  methods,  as  well  as  some  facts  which  should  help 
to  bring  about  another  view  of  the  subject. 

The  first  effort  for  the  geography  teacher  to  make  is  to  discover  what  his 
subject  stands  for  and  the  underlying  purpose  and  aim  thereof.  "What  is 
geography?  What  is  its  aim?"  are  two  very  pertinent  questions  to  start  on.  In 
answer  to  the  first  of  these  questions  an  eminent  college  man  recently  said  that 
geography  was  not  in  itself  a  science,  but  merely  the  odds  and  ends  of  all  the 
sciences.  As  the  result  of  such  statements  as  these,  the  subject  is  (with  possibly 
one  exception)  rigidly  excluded  from  college  courses  as  beneath  notice.  It  is  little 
wonder,  then,  that  such  a  feeling  working  its  way  down  the  professional  ranks 
should  inspire  the  grade  teacher  with  something  like  contempt  for  the  subject. 
When  he  looks  over  the  field  so  vast  in  extent  that  geography  seems  to  include, 
he  is  puzzled,  in  addition,  to  find  out  even  what  he  shall  teach. 

In  answer  to  such  a  proposition  as  the  above,  it  is  necessary  only  to  quote  the 
definition  of  geography  given  by  Geikie  and  Guyot,  "Geography  is  the  study  of 
the  earth" — and  here  comes  the  important  clause— "as  the  home  of  man."  See 
what  a  grand  subject  this  subject  of  geography  is!  Whatever  of  God's  purpose 
to  man,  of  man's  history  and  achievment,  of  his  conquest  of  nature  and  his  rise 
from  savagery  to  civilization  we  know,  this  story,  this  wonderful,  living  story  is 
— geography.  Let  no  teacher,  then,  think  geography  too  far  beneath  him  to 
merit  his  best  attention.  This,  then,  is  the  touchstone  in  all  geography  work; 
whatever  is  of  human  interest  should  be  taught;  whatever  is  of  mere  dry  fact 
should  be  omitted.  As  one  writer  has  well  said,  the  mere  memorizing  of  Cape 
Hatteras  as  a  geographical  name  is  useless;  when  we  learn,  however,  that  it  is 
the  center  of  a  violent  storm  belt  with  certain  definite  relation  to  Atlantic  com- 
merce, it  becomes  immediately  valuab'e.  In  summing  up  the  above,  we  may  lay 
down  two  propositions:  1.  The  first  reason  that  geography  is  unsuccessful  in  our 
schools  is  because  the  teacher  does  not  know  what  geography  means.  2.  Geogra- 
phy is  the  science  which  treats  of  the  earth  as  the  home  of  man,  and  whatever  is 
taught  without  this  human  interest  is  not  geography. 

The  second  fact  which  is  apparent  to  the  student  is  the  lack  of  power  shown 
by  uupils  to  master  geographical  facts.  The  primary  purpose  of  the  subject  as 
taught  in  our  schools  is  to  form  correct  concepts  of  the  various  features  of  the 
science.    Now,  it  can  hardly  be  disputed  that  this  concept  forming  cannot  be 
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made  without  suitable  material,  yet  children  in  the  third  and  fourth  grades  are 
expected  to  know  such  things  as  solar  system,  continent,  state  of  half-civilization, 
and  a  score  of  other  ideas  which  are  absolutely  impossible  for  a  ten-year-old  child 
to  conceive.  The  natural  result  is  that  nine-tenths  of  our  pupils  can  recite  the 
greater  part  of  our  text-books  perfectly  without  any  clearer  understanding  of  ideas 
'expressed  there  than  any  year-old  baby.  It  has  been  possible  to  see  in  many 
■schools,  fifth-grade  children  talk  glibly  enough  about  slopes  and  then  go  to  the 
map  and  point  out  the  Arctic  ocean  as  a  slope !  The  boy  who  defined  a  point  as 
"a  spot  without  strength,  health,  or  sickness"  is  a  case  in  point.  Mr.  W.  D. 
Howells,  in  his  delightful  "Boys'  Town."  gives  an  excellent  idea  of  the  little 
world  which  makes  up  the  ten-year-old  boy's  existence,  and  his  inability  to  under- 
stand much  more  than  he  sees,  hears,  or  feels.  Let  us  sum  up  in  another  propo- 
sition: 3.  Children  are  mentally  incapable  of  forming  correct  geographical  con- 
cepts in  the  lower  grades,  consequently,  we  should  begin  geography  as  late  in  the 
course  as  possible. 

One  of  the  most  painful  facts  in  most  of  our  text-books,  as  well  as  our 
methods  of  teaching  is  the  illogical  way  in  which  the  subject  is  presented.  In 
most  cases  the  beginner  is  launched  on  a  technical  and  involved  description  of 
the  sola1-  system  and  the  continents  of  our  own  earth.  In  some  instances,  the 
child  is  let  down  easy  by  starting  him  on  an  ethnological  discussion  of  the  kinds 
of  races,  or  by  studying  North  America.  In  the  latter  case  he  is  apt  to  go  home 
and  startle  his  parents  by  the  statement  that  North  America  is  a  "content,"  is 
six  inches  long,  four  inches  wide,  and  red  on  top,  green  on  the  bottom,  and  pink 
in  the  middle.  No  wonder  that  geography  is  unsuccessful  by  such  methods  as 
these.  The  only  way  to  learn  any  fact  is  to  proceed  from  familiar  experience  to 
the  unknown,  yet  we  ask  the  children  to  rear  the  structure  of  their  knowledge  on 
nothing. 

To  correct  such  work  the  study  called  "home  geography"  has  wisely  been 
suggested  to  take  the  place  of  the  present  course.  The  first  year  of  geography 
work  should  deal  exclusively  with  the  things  most  familiar  to  the  child.  His  own 
street,  his  own  home,  his  city,  school  district,  and  county  should  be  studied  until 
he  has  formed  correct  concepts  of  such  things  as  he  can  study  about  him.  The 
elements  of  physiography,  of  city  or  town  government,  of  local  industries  and 
occupations  are  all  that  he  should  attempt  at  first. 

In  his  second  year  of  work  he  is  ready  to  build  on  his  sure  foundation  of  local 
affairs  a  correct  concept  of  the  state  and  county  in  which  he  lives.  In  his  third 
or  last  year  he  is  ready  with  a  wealth  of  experience  back  of  him  to  study  countries 
other  than  his  own.  Surely  this  method  is  logical  and  sensible.  Summing  up: 
4.  Geography  instruction  should  proceed  from  known  to  unknown,  from  familiar 
to  strange,  from  city  to  state,  state  to  country. 

As  has  been  indicated  in  the  last  two  propositions,  geography  is  misplaced  in 
most  courses  of  study.  The  average  child  finishes  geography  in  the  sixth  grade, 
forgets  it  in  the  seventh,  and  then  passes  on  up  into  the  high  school  with  no 
hold  on  the  subject.  It  is  a  lamentable  fact  that  the  average  high  school  gradu- 
ate can  give  one  fair  directions  as  to  the  passage  of  Thermopylae  but  is  altogether 
at  a  loss  as  to  choice  of  routes  between  San  Francisco  and  Chicago.  As  a  result) 
the  grade  pupil  is  forced  to  take  geography  when  he  is  incapable  of  profiting 
by  it  and  has  finished  it  just  when  he  could  best  understand  it.  The 
pupils  who  graduate  from  the  eighth  grade  are  in  many  instances  unable  to  go  to 
the  high  school  where  there  is  a  small  chance  for  their  geographical  knowledge 
to  be  repaired.  These  pupils  especially  need  in  these  imperialistic  days  to  know 
not  only  some  practical  facts  about  their  own  country  but  also  about  those  foreign 
countries  into  which  the  American  commercial  invasion  is  being  made.  Scores 
of  our  young  men  are  looking  forward  to  careers  in  Asia  and  Africa  and  such 
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need  to  have  a  practical  knowledge  of  geography  worth  something  in  dollars  and 
•cents. 

Taking  all  these  considerations  before  us,  we  may  arrange  a  provisional  course 
of  study  as  follows : 

Sixth  Grade — Home  geography  study  of  soil,  atmosphere,  winds,  hills,  moun- 
tain systems,  erosion, and  kindred  topics;  local  government  in  school  district, city, 
•and  county;  local  industries  and  occupations. 

■Seventh  Grade — Study  of  state,  country  and  continent,  laying  especial  stress 
•on  government,  commerce,  occupations,  products,  and  routes  of  travel. 

Eighth  Grade— Brief  discussion  of  South  America,  Africa,  Australia.  De" 
tailed  study  of  England,  France,  Germany,  Russia,  Austria,  together  with  their 
■and  our  foreign  possessions.  Work  in  this  grade  to  conclude  with  a  thoro  review 
of  the  United  States. 

Such  a  course  as  the  above  has  in  part  been  used  by  Superintendent  Wilson  of 
Santa  Barbara  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  presumably  with  success.  After 
all,  the  best  thing  for  geography  is  to  have  it  so  thoroly  discussed  everywhere 
that  teachers  will  be  forced  to  take  an  interest  in  it,  and  so  out  of  much  advice 
and  discussion  the  regeneration  of  the  subject  shall  come. 
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AS  THE  BRITISH  LOOK  AT  IT 

In  September  Normal  Instructor 

The  London  "Times"  prints  an  editorial  on  the  recent  visit  of  Miss  Alice 
Ravenhill  to  the  United  States.  She  was  sent  by  the  British  Education 
Department  and  several  other  public  bodies  to  inquire  into  the  practical  con- 
duct of  American  schools  and  colleges.  Miss  Ravenhtll's  report  shows  con- 
clusively, says  the  "Times,"  that  the  directors  of  education  in  the  United 
States  have  become  fully  convinced  that  only  the  possessorsof  healthy, 
vigorous  bodies  are  likely  to  be  the  possessors  of  vigorous  minds.  The 
•whole  school  system  is  organized  upon  the  basis  of  this  conviction,  and  the 
public  opinion  of  the  community  is  in  complete  accord  with  the  arrange- 
ments. Miss  Ravenhill  says  a  modern  American  college  feels  the  attainment 
of  robust  health  to  be  one  of  the  chief  aims  of  a  college  graduate,  and  holds 
itself  responsible  for  the  supervision  and  regulation  of  the  means  for  its 
attainment.     The  "Times"  adds: 

"The  tendency  of  educational  activity  in  the  United  States  seems  to  be 
toward  the  attainment  of  every  end  which  can  render  children  better  fitted 
to  be  useful  members  of  the  community,  more  capable  at  once  of  acquiring 
knowledge  and  of  applying  it,  cleaner  and  more  wholesome  in  habits, 
stronger  and  more  shapely  in  bodies,  and  with  all  their  powers  and  faculties 
fully  developed.  Nothing  promises  to  be  a  greater  help  to  the  progress  of 
the  United  States  than  the  care  bestowed  upon  the  training  of  her  future 
•citizen  s. ' ' 
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WHAT  DO  WE  MEAN  BY  THE  TEACHING  SPIRIT? 

Supt.  J.  F.  Sayler,  Spokane,  Washington 
From  the  Normal  Instructor  and  Teachers  World 

This  expression  is  often  used,  and  I  am  satisfied  is  not  given  full  con- 
sideration by  many  teachers.  A  teacher  may  pass  one  hundred  per  cent  in 
all  subjects  in  an  examination,  may  be  physically  strong  and  capable  of 
enduring  an  unusual  amount  of  work,  and  still  fall  far  short  of  successful 
teaching.  In  her  way,  she  may  be  earnest,  conscientious,  endeavoring  to 
attain  the  largest  success  possible  and  still  with  it  all  be  a  failure.  The 
superintendent,  in  making  recommendations  to  his  board,  is  often  more 
solicitous  about  the  teaching  spirit  of  the  teacher  than  he  is  about  the 
scholarship  beyond  a  certain  point.  A  recommendation  from  a  trustworthy 
source  may  say  that  an  applicant  was  graduated  from  such  and  such  a  school;: 
was  regarded  as  a  good,  strong  student.  If  this  is  reliable,  it  practically 
settles  the  question  of  scholarship,  but  the  superintendent  begins  to  investi- 
gate the  professional  and  teaching  spirit  to  find  out,  if  possible,  what  may 
be  the  teacher's  capacity  for  gaining  the  love  of  children,  exciting  high- 
ideals,  and  building  character.  Oae  who  has  habituated  himself  to  visit 
schoolrooms  and  critically  examine  the  teacher's  work  notices  decided 
differences  in  the  social  atmosphere  of  the  rooms.  The  spirit  of  the  teachers 
is  very  different.  In  one  there  is  perfect  concord  and  agreement  between 
the  teacher  and  pupils,  in  the  other,  more  or  less  of  friction,  amounting  on 
the  part  of  the  pupils  often  to  open  rebellion.  Both  teachers  may  be  equally 
earnest  and  conscientious  and  equally  well  educated;  they  may  have  equal 
endurance,  and  yet  the  superintendent  in  the  one  case  condemns  and  in  the 
other  commends.  One  finds  the  tasks  of  teaching  hard  and  laborious  and 
after  a  few  years  breaks  down  because  of  worry.  This  same  worry  is  both 
an  effect  and  cause.  The  teacher  goes  into  the  schoolroom  next  day  petu- 
lant, tired,  incapacitated  in  a  large  measure  to  touch  into  existence  the 
better  natures  of  the  children.  The  tone  of  voice,  expression  of  face,  her 
language  —  all  conspire  to  excite  antagonism  and  put  her  into  direct  conflict 
with  the  children.  The  child,  in  turn,  meets  it  either  covertly  or  openly 
with  antagonism.  The  teacher's  worry  contributes  to  excite  this  antagon- 
ism, and,  in  turn,  she  carries  home  new  worry.  This  endless  chain  goes  the 
rounds  day  after  day. 

The  superintendent  has  the  advantage  of  the  teacher  in  all  this,  so  far  as 
forming  correct  judgments  are  concerned.  He  goes  from  room  to  room  and 
compares  the  methods  of  one  teacher  with  another.  His  scope  of  observa- 
tion being  larger,  his  comparison  is  greater.  His  judgment  is  more  accurate. 
The  teacher  confined  all  day  within  the  narrow  limits  of  her  own  school- 
room, with  only  herself  to  compare  with  herself,  very  seldom  reaches  the 
conclusion  that  the  existing  cause  of  all  her  trouble  lies  within  herself.  She 
readily  finds  in  those  pupils  little  urchins,  little  rebels.  They  are  the  begin- 
ning and  the  end  of  all  her  trouble,  and  it  is  not  likely  to  occur  to  her  that 
all  the  difficulty  originates  with  and  goes  out  from  her  own  personality. 

Herein  lies  one  of  the  greatest  functions  of  the  superintendent.     If  he  has- 
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thoroly  impressed  the  teaching  force  under  him  with  the  worthiness  of  his 
leadership  and  has  their  confidence,  no  greater  opportunity  for  good  presents 
itself  to  him  than  to  sit  down,  and  in  a  quiet  and  sympathetic  way  get  the 
ear  and  confidence  of  these  teachers  and  teach  them  the  lessons  of  self- 
inspection,  and  teach  them  that  the  trouble  lies  within  themselves.  There 
is  one  observation  that  grows  out  of  supervision  which  should  be  held  before 
teachers  constantly.  A  room  may  be  in  open  rebellion  with  a  strong,  mus- 
cular teacher,  in  which  the  use  of  force  by  the  aid  of  the  hose  and  all  other 
drastic  measures  commonly  employed  to  subdue  rebellion  have  failed,  and 
yet  that  teacher  can  be  removed  and  a  small,  delicate  teacher  installed  in- 
stead, and  have  the  room  subdued  and  the  children  manifesting  in  a  short 
time  the  most  commendable  subordination.  Wherein  lies  the  secret  of  all 
this?  It  does  not  lie  in  the  size  of  the  teacher,  in  the  education,  in  the  out- 
ward display  of  will-power  and  force,  nor  in  the  humiliation  of  the  child. 
This  fact  should  be  reiterated  until  every  teacher  who  has  failed  in  a  school- 
room is  made  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  there  are  others  who  can  go  in  and 
still  the  open  rebellion  by  the  spiritual  influence  of  an  outstretched  hand. 
As  soon  as  a  teacher  has  made  up  her  mind  that  herein  lies  her  weakness, 
and  that  by  reason  of  lack  of  sympathy  and  tactfulness  she  is  unable  to 
overcome  it,  she  should  immediately  leave  the  profession  of  teaching. 
Teachers  who  have  not  been  under  close  supervision  and  have  habituated 
themselves  to  long  years  of  practice  in  using  repressive  measures  are  not 
likely  to  depart  from  them;  young  teachers,  however,  may  make  this  mistake 
but  if  properly  and  firmly  counseled  in  time  may  do  a  great  deal  to  over- 
come it. 

How  overcome  it  ?  In  the  first  place,  a  thoro  study  of  psychology,  es- 
pecially child  psychology,  is  important.  The  next  thing,  and  above  every- 
thing, is  a  sympathy  for  the  child.  The  teacher  that  cannot  feel  sympathy 
for  every  degree  of  perverted  child-growth  is  in  no  fit  condition  to  govern  it. 
She  can  be  firm  and  sympathetic  at  the  same  time.  Her  personality  should 
appeal  to  the  child.  The  grating  and  nagging  tone  of  voice  will  disappear 
as  soon  as  the  sympathy  of  the  teacher  is  in  harmony  with  the  child.  That 
fixed  expression  of  the  eye,  on  which  some  teachers  often  pride  themselves 
in  looking  a  child  thru,  is  a  doubtful  expedient  and  is  too  likely  to  eminate 
from  a  harsh  and  uncharitable  nature.  The  general  bearing  of  the  teacher 
will  get  into  perfect  harmony  with  all  that  the  child  approves  when  the 
teacher  gets  her  own  mental  conditions  into  harmony  with  the  child. 

This  is  a  problem  of  the  study  of  the  emotions  or  feelings.  It  is  not  an 
intellectual  problem  —  it  is  a  problem  of  character.  It  results  in  a  growth 
that  will  ultimately  lead  to  a  high  degree  of  the  right  kind  of  teaching  spirit. 


LIFE  AND  THE  SCHOOL 

Eva  Kellogg  in  Primary  Education 

"What  foreign  flag  is  that?     And  why  is  it  floating  from  the  hotel? 
The  teacher  was  just  stepping  into  her  school  building  when  the  strange 
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flag  caught  her  eye.  She  repeated  the  question.  Nobody  seemed  to  know 
or  care. 

"But  I  must  know,"  she  said.  And  she  flew  to  the  principal's  room  and 
found  the  morning  paper.  In  five  minutes  she  had  discovered  that  some 
Italian  notables  were  stopping  at  the  hotel.  So  the  foreign  flag  was  Italian. 
She  looked  greatly  relieved  and  went  to  her  room  — a  first  primary  grade. 

"Why  was  that  primary  teacher  so  anxious  to  know  about  that  flag?" 
somebody  asked  the  principal. 

"Well,  it  would  be  like  her  to  tell  the  children  about  it,"  he  said. 
"Nothing  escapes  her,  and  those  little  folks  of  hers  would  astonish  you  with 
their  information  about  things  in  general.     I'll  drop  in  later  and  see." 

In  ten  minutes  the  principal  went  to  her  room.  The  children  were  at 
the  window  gazing  at  the  Italian  flag.  The  teacher  was  at  the  blackboard 
with  colored  crayons.  The  children  were  watching  her  sketch  the  flag, 
critising  and  suggesting  for  her  benefit  as  they  compared  from  the  windows. 
They  were  interested,  delighted,  and  by  no  means  disorderly.  It  was  soon 
completed  and  the  children  were  in  their  seats  again.  What  followed  ?  An 
interesting,  chatty  talk  about  the  strange  country  over  the  sea  where  the 
people  love  this  flag  as  we  love  the  stars  and  stripes.  It  was  perfectly 
natural  for  the  children  to  recall  the  Italian  organ-grinder  in  the  streets  and 
the  dark  woman  who  wore  the  gay  handkerchief  on  her  head  and  rattled  the 
tambourine  before  she  passed  it  around  for  pennies.  The  whole  morning 
"departure"  took  about  twenty  minutes,  perhaps.  Their  imaginations  were 
stirred  by  the  things  the  teacher  told  them  of  the  sunny  land  — bits  that 
came  to  her  on  the  spur  of  the  moment.  Later,  when  they  came  in  from 
recess,  they  saw  a  quick  sketch  of  Italy  on  the  board,  so  much  like  a  boot 
that  the  children  would  never  forget  it.  They  had  learned  much  from  this 
incident  that  had  not  at  all  taken  the  interest  from  the  usual  morning  work. 
They  had  broadened  their  little  world  till  it  stretched  far,  far  away  where 
the  gay  flag  waved  at  home;  had  learned  so  many  things  about  the  country 
with  the  pretty  name  and  the  lovely  sunsets  that  they  would  be  all  ready  to 
hear  about  it  again,  and  how  they  would  enjoy  knowing  about  the  children 
there  by  and  by. 


A  NATIONAL  STANDARD  IN  HIGHER  EDUCATION 

Herbert  W.  Horwill  in  September  Atlantic 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  there  are  already  too  many  universities  in 
America.     That  is  the  reason  why  one  more  is  urgently  needed. 

The  greater  the  number  of  banks  in  a  city,  the  more  necessary  is  a 
clearing  house.  It  is  the  multiplicity,  not  the  paucity,  of  magazines  that 
has  brought  into  existence  a  Review  of  Reviews.  In  like  manner,  the  very 
energy  which  America  has  shown  in  the  establishment  of  places  of  higher 
education  requires  that  these  institutions  be  supplemented.  The  rapidity  of 
their  growth  and  extension  is  the  strongest  reason  for  devising  a  scheme  to 
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coordinate   and   systematize   the   miscellaneous   educational   forces   of  the 
country. 

The  necessity  of  simplification  is  especially  evident  when  an  attempt  is 
made  to  appraise  the  value  of  a  university  degree.  As  long  as  degree-giving 
bodies  were  few,  it  meant  something  to  be  a  graduate.  Today  the  mere 
statement  that  a  man  is  an  A.  B.  gives  scarcely  any  indication  of  his  intel- 
lectual quality.  A  distinct  value  is,  of  course,  attached  to  a  degree  won  at 
a  university  which  possesses  a  national  reputation,  but  it  would  be  difficult 
for  even  the  Commissioner  of  Education  himself  to  gauge  accurately  the 
comparative  worth  of  the  degrees  granted  by  all  the  institutions  which  he 
admits  to  his  list  of  colleges  and  universities.  It  is  absolutely  impossible 
for  an  average  member  of  a  board  of  trustees  or  of  any  kind  of  appointing 
committee  to  tell  whether  a  graduate  of  a  college  in  one  latitude  and  longi- 
tude is  likely  to  be  a  better  scholar  than  one  whose  alma  mater  is  to  be  dis- 
covered on  another  part  of  the  map.  In  England  no  such  difficulty  con- 
fronts those  who  have  the  task  of  making  appointments  to  educational 
posts.  The  universities  likely  to  be  represented  among  candidates  for  a 
position  may  be  counted  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand,  and  it  does  not  take 
much  pains  to  become  acquainted  with  their  various  requirements  for 
honors  and  degrees.  The  appointing  board  is  therefore  able,  by  merely 
noting  the  university  record  of  various  applicants,  to  gauge  exactly  their 
respective  qualifications  on  the  score  of  ability  and  scholarship.  I  can  see 
no  reason  why  such  estimates  should  not  become  at  least  as  easy  in  America 
as  they  are  at  present  in  England.  The  one  thing  needed  is  the  establishment 
of  a  common  standard,  by  reference  to  which  it  will  be  possible  to  fix  the 
academic  position  of  individual  students,  whether  they  come  from  Walla 
Walla  or  from  Tallahasse,  and  indirectly  to  estimate  the  comparative  value 
of  the  training  given  in  the  colleges  which  send  them  out. 

Such  a  standard  could  be  provided  without  dislocating  whatever  educa- 
tional system  exists  already,  and  without  requiring  such  an  outlay  as  to 
compel  an  appeal  to  the  benevolent  millionaire  for  another  check .  The  first 
step  would  be  the  creation  of  a  new  university  or  degree- giving  body  on  the 
following  lines.  (My  suggestions  are,  of  course,  tentative,  and  are  open  to 
considerable  modification  in  detail  if  the  general  principle  is  accepted.) 

(i)  The  nucleus  of  the  new  university  would  be  a  board  of  experts,  rep- 
resenting the  most  authoritative  educational  opinion  of  the  country.  These 
would  constitute  a  senate.  The  senate  would  draw  up  the  curriculum  for 
degrees,  and  would  appoint  examiners  in  various  subjects.  In  due  time  the 
alumni  of  the  university  would  naturally  be  admitted  to  a  share  in  its 
government. 

(2)  All  candidates  for  a  degree,  in  whatever  faculty,  would  be  required 
to  have  first  passed  an  entrance  or  matriculation  examination,  to  which  no 
one  would  be  admitted  who  had  not  completed  his  sixteenth  year.  This 
examination  would  not  be  of  an  advanced  nature,  but  would  be  thoro  as  far 
as  it  went,  and  would  include  in  its  range  all  the  necessary  elements  of  a 
liberal  education.     Certain   options  would  be  allowed,    as,    for  instance,. 
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between  one  modern  language  and  another,  and  between  one  branch  of 
science  and  another,  but  the  syllabus  would  be  so  drawn  up  that  a  candidate 
whose  strong  point  was  science  could  not  escape  a  test  in  language  and 
literature,  and  vice  versa. 

(3)  Having  matriculated,  each  student  would  have  to  decide  in  what 
faculty  —  for  example,  arts,  science,  laws,  etc. —  he  would  take  his  degree. 
In  each  faculty  it  would  be  necessary,  for  the  bachelor's  degree,  to  have 
passed  two  examinations  subsequent  to  matriculation.  These  might  be 
called  respectively  junior  and  senior,  or  intermediate  and  final.  In  the 
event  of  his  selecting  the  faculty  of  arts,  he  would  pursue  the  study  of  clas- 
sics, modern  languages,  and  literature  (including  English),  history,  mathe- 
matics, and  philosophy.  In  science  the  curriculum,  except  for  mathematics 
and  philosophy,  would  be  entirely  different  from  the  course  in  arts,  it  being 
presumed  that  success  at  the  matriculation  examination  was  evidence  of  the 
possession  of  a  sufficient  basis  of  literary  knowledge.  It  would  have  to  be 
considered  whether,  in  the  curriculum  for  these  degrees, an  honors'  examin- 
ation in  individual  subjects  should  be  added  to  the  pass  examination  for  the 
benefit  of  specialists. 

(4)  The  degrees  of  master  and  doctor  would  be  conferred  on  graduates 
who  had  given  satisfactory  evidence  of  having  successfully  pursued  specialist 
studies  after  taking  the  bachelor's  degree.  In  higher  work  of  this  kind  the 
presentation  of  a  thesis  might  be  required  to  supplement  an  examination  as 
the  test  of  proficiency. 

(5)  An  interval  of  at  least  one  year  would  be  required  between  any  ex- 
amination and  the  next  above  it.  There  would  be  no  limitation  on  the 
other  side.  A  successful  candidate  at  the  intermediate  examination  might 
allow  five  years  to  elapse,  if  circumstances  made  it  necessary  or  desirable, 
before  entering  for  his  final.  An  unsuccessful  candidate  at  any  examination 
might  repeat  his  attempts  to  pass  it  year  after  year,  until  his  perseverance 
was  either  rewarded  or  exhausted.  But  no  piecemeal  system  of  '  'condition- 
ing" would  be  allowed.  A  candidate  who  could  not  pass  his  examination 
as  a  whole  would  be  counted  as  having  failed. 

(6)  Except  in  the  case  of  candidates  for  medical  degrees,  from  whom  some 
practical  acquaintance  with  hospital  work  would  be  demanded,  there  would 
be  no  requirements  of  previous  study  at  a  college.  A  candidate  for  a  degree 
might  have  been  educated  at  any  college  in  America  or  out  of  it,  or  at  no 
college  at  all;  he  might  have  to  his  credit  a  million  recitations  or  none;  it 
would  not  make  the  least  difference  to  his  eligibility  for  a  degree.  He 
would  be  judged  by  his  examination,  and  by  that  alone.  The  university 
weuld  require,  however,  from  each  applicant  —  at  any  rate  in  the  lower  ex- 
aminations —  a  certificate  of  good  character  signed  by  a  responsible  person. 
(7)  No  degree  or  other  certificate  from  'an  outside  authority  would  be 
recognized  as  giving  exemption  from  any  examination,  in  whole  or  in  part. 
The  university  would  thus  be  entirely  freed  from  the  invidious  duty  of  put- 
ting its  own  estimate  upon  the  character  of  the  education  given  either  in 
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colleges  or  in  academies  and  preparatory  schools.     It  would  pass  its  verdict 
upon  each  candidate  by  direct  inspection. 

(8)  No  honorary  degrees  would  be  conferred,  on  any  conditions. 

(9)  The  university  would  have  its  offices  in  the  national  capital,  but  its 
examinations  would  be  conducted  simultaneously,  according  to  uniform 
regulations,  but  under  the  direction  of  local  supervisors,  at  a  large  number 
of  centers  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  names  and  fees  of  all  candidates 
would  be  sent  a  few  weeks  previously  to  the  registrar,  who  would  compile  a 
list  of  entries  and  number  them  in  alphabetical  order.  Each  candidate 
would  be  informed  of  his  allotted  number,  with  which  he  would  label  his 
papers,  without  mention  of  his  name  or  residence  or  place  of  education. 
When  the  batch  of  papers  was  collected  and  sent  to  the  examiners  via 
Washington,  they  would  have  no  clue  to  the  identity  of  any  candidate. 

(10)  Candidates  would  be  admitted  to  all  examinations  without  any 
limitations  of  sex,  or  race,  or  creed. 

There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  a  university  of  this  type  is  just  now 
the  chief  need  of  American  higher  education.  The  scheme  with  which  Mr. 
.  Carnegie's  name  has  recently  been  connected  is,  as  an  ideal  scheme,  wholly 
admirable.  The  provision  of  greater  opportunities  for  post-graduate  study 
naturally  appears  to  be  one  of  the  most  wholesome  methods  possible  for  the 
absorption  of  surplus  wealth.  In  certain  circumstances  this  would  be  so. 
But  I  am  not  sure  that  this  is  precisely  the  direction  in  which  the  next,  ad- 
vance may  most  profitably  be  made.  In  the  present  condition  of  things  an 
increase  of  the  facilities  for  post-graduate  study  might  even  aggravate  one  of 
the  most  serious  dangers  now  threatening  the  educational  system  of  America. 
For  the  principal  trouble  with  American  education  today  is  that  it  is  top- 
heavy.  The  ultimate  stage  is  reached  too  early.  Men  are  attempting  the 
work  of  specialists  in  post-graduate  classes  when  they  are  still  freshmen  in 
everything  except  the  name.  The  consequence  is  that  this  excess  of  zeal 
for  original  production  defeats  its  own  end,  and  that  what  are  supposed  to 
be  finished  products  show  painful  signs  of  crude  workmanship.  The  remedy 
is  to  be  found  —  if  one  may  compare  the  educational  system  to  a  building  — 
not  in  putting  additional  masonry  into  the  highest  story,  but  in  laying  more 
substantial  foundations  and  strengthening  the  main  structure.  And  this 
most  necessary  reform  would,  I  believe,  be  accomplished  to  a  considerable 
degree  by  the  execution  of  such  a  scheme  as  has  been  outlined  in  this  paper. 


Knowledge  is  power,  but  it  is  power  merely  because  it  enables  us  to  do  some- 
thing, and  to  do  something  enables  us  to  be  something,  and  to  be  something  is 
what  constitutes  character,  and  this  last  is  the  only  thing  which  we  can  take  into 
the  world  to  come.  Education  is  not  reading  and  writing  alone;  it  is  reading  and 
writing,  but  it  is  something  more,  something  better,  something  higher.  We  read 
and  write  not  as  an  end,  but  as  a  means.  If  we  take  what  we  know  to  be  the  end, 
we  shall  never  do  anything.  All  that  there  is  in  the  books,  calculus,  poetry,  as- 
tronomy, science,  whatever  things  mav  be  taught  to  us  are  valuable  only  because 
they  enable  us  to  do  something  worth  being  done  and  to  become  something 
worth  being. —  Governor  Charles  S.  Aycock. 
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GEOGRAPHY  AND  METHODS 

Used  in  the  San  Jose  State  Normal  School 

This  course  aims  to  give  the  student  as  thoro  a  knowledge  of  the  social, 
political,  and  commercial  geography  of  the  present  day  as  is  possible  in  the 
allotted  time,  and,  also,  to  put  him  in  touch  with  the  best  methods  of  teach- 
ing the  subject  in  the  public  schools. 

No  text-book  is  followed,  but  Mill's  "International  Geography"  is  the 
standard  reference.  The  library  contains  an  excellent  selection  of  geo- 
graphical literature,  including  such  extended  works  as  Stanford's  "Compen- 
dium," Reclas's  "The  Earth  and  Its  Inhabitants,"  Stoddard's  "Lectures," 
and  bound  volumes  of  the  leading  geographical  and  current  magazines, 
especial  care  having  been  taken  to  secure  the  publications  of  the  Pacific 
Coast. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  term,  a  topic  is  assigned  to  each  student  for 
special  study,  and  he  is  required  to  present  either  a  lecture,  a  thesis,  or  class 
recitations  on  this  subject.  He  is  also  guided  in  collecting  material  for  his 
future  teaching,  such  as  a  geographical  bibliography,  reading  and  class  notes, 
booklets,  maps,  pictures,  and  magazine  and  newspaper  cuttings. 

A  preliminary  study  of  the  globe  considers  the  distribution  of  land  and 
water  and  its  influence  on  race  development;  the  relationship  of  the  northern 
and  southern  continents  and  the  present  problems  of  South  America,  Africa, 
and  Australia;  the  recent  changes  in  political  boundaries;  the  size  of  the 
earth  in  its  relation  to  modern  inventions  in  communication  and  transporta- 
tion; the  historical  and  physiographic  basis  of  the  great  commercial  routes; 
the  geographic  environment  of  the  great  nations  and  cities  of  the  world;  and 
the  explorations  of  the  present  day. 

A  series  of  type  studies  is  given  on  the  New  Pacific  to  exemplify  com- 
mercial and  political  geography.  This  course  deals  with  the  commerce, 
islands,  and  surrounding  countries  of  the  Pacific,  and  is  very  fully  illustrated 
by  the  use  of  globes,  lantern  slides,  and  loan  exhibits  of  pictures,  products, 
and  descriptive  literature. 


SILENT  READING 

Nellie  York  Spangler 


Do  your  pupils  grow  lazy  over  the  reading  lesson  ?  Is  there  sometimes 
a  lack  of  interest  in  what  is  read,  and  a  feeling  on  your  part  that  what  is 
read  is  not  assimilated  ?  Verify  this  last  feeling  by  asking  your  pupils  after 
one  of  them  has  read  a  paragraph  to  turn  their  books  over  on  the  desk, 
open  at  place  of  reading;  then  call  for  those  who  can  give  in  their  own  Ian- 
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guage  the  substance  of  what  has  been  read  to  stand.  You  may  be  surprised 
at  how  little  has  been  "taken  in"  by  the  class.  Brighten  them  up  by  hav- 
ing them  all  read  silently  once  an  indicated  paragraph.  As  soon  as  read  or 
at  signal  of  the  teacher  turn  books  face  downward.  Call  on  those  who  have 
the  least  power  to  express  their  thoughts  to  give  an  account  of  matter  read 
in  their  own  language.  After  the  pupil  has  given  all  he  can,  fill  out,  if 
necessary,  from  other  pupils.  Read  another  paragraph  on  signal.  Watch 
the  pupils'  eyes  when  they  turn  books  ready  to  begin  a  new  paragraph. 


MORNING  EXERCISES 

A  Down  East  Teacher  in  Normal  Instructor 

A  day  pleasantly  begun  in  the  schoolroom  will  prove  a  successful  one 
ninety-nine  times  in  a  hundred  has  been  my  experience,  and  too  much  at- 
tention cannot  be  given  this  first  and  best  part  of  the  day's  program.  I  here 
append  the  following,  which  can  be  abbreviated  or  extended  as  circum- 
stances require: 

Singing  —  Chorus  by  school. 

Responsive  Reading  —  Teacher  and  school. 

Psalm  —  Concert. 

Lord's  Prayer  —  Concert. 

Quotations  —  Each  pupil  and  teacher. 

Recitation  (a  poem) — School. 

Singing  —  Chorus  by  school. 

Current  Events  —  Teacher  and  school. 

Such  a  program  can  be  with  little  effort  adapted  to  the  different  grades 
of  school  and  to  mixed  schools  as  well.  I  would  here  suggest  that  the  re- 
sponsive readings  be  selected  from  the  New  Testament  and  that  the  quota- 
tions be  chosen,  if  possible,  by  the  pupils  and  a  different  one  for  each  day. 
Lectures,  reproofs,  and  scoldings  should  have  no  part  in  the  exercises. 
Any  other  time,  if  you  must,  but  not  then.  Story-telling  may  be  indulged 
in  once  in  a  while,  but  I  think  some  incident  can  suggest  a  story  and  teach 
a  lesson  at  the  same  time  much  better  than  to  have  a  story  on  the  regular 
program.  Keep  up  enthusiasm  and  interest  in  these  morning  programs; 
make  them  so  pleasant  that  the  tardy  ones  think  they  lose  something;  and 
then  turn  with  the  same  zest  to  the  day's  lesson,  and  you  will  find  the 
transition  will  not  be  perceptible. 


THE  CARE  OF  BOOKS 

Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education 

Many  school  libraries  are  not  receiving  the  care  which  ought  to  be  given 
them.  The  books  lie  around  upon  tables  or  benches  instead  of  being  put  in 
their  places  on  the  shelves;  when  on  the  shelves  they  recline  at  various 
angles  instead  of  being  kept  erect  as  they  ought  to  be,  and  are  racked  so 
that  the  binding  is  broken  or  weakened;  when  the  binding  breaks  they  are 
allowed  to  go  unrepaired  until  the  leaves  are  loosened  and  lost  and  the  book 
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is  rilined.  These  things  ought  not  to  be,  their  educational  effect  upon  the 
the  public  is  bad.  A  school  ought  to  inculcate  good  habits  by  precept  and 
example.  It  should  teach  how  to  use  and  care  for  books,  and  be  very 
scrupulous  as  to  the  example  set  by  its  own  practice.  Pupils  carry  pencils, 
peri-holders,  erasers,  all  sorts  of  things  in  their  books,  and  thus  quickly 
destroy  the  bindings,  unless  taught  to  avoid  such  practices.  Many  do  not 
know  how  to  handle  or  hold  a  book,  and  by  awkward  habits  subject  it  to 
needless  damage.  Instruction  upon  such  matters  is  greatly  needed  by  many, 
and  it  is  a  legitimate  part  of  the  work  of  the  school  to  give  such  instruction. 

METHOD  IN  TEACHING  DRAWING 

LANGDON  S.  THOMPSON  IN  ATLANTIC  EDUCATIONAL  JOURNAL 

Many  teachers  make  a  serious  mistake  in  supposing  the  teaching  of 
drawing  to  be  very  different  from  the  teaching  of  other  subjects.  Many  of 
them  imagine  drawing  to  be  a  special  subject,  requiring  the  possession  of  a 
peculiar  gift  or  talent  somewhat  akin  to  genius.  Of  course,  every  subject  is 
unique  in  the  sense  of  having  a  distinct  nature  of  its  own,  from  which  the 
method  of  teaching  it  must  be  developed;  but  drawing  has  so  much  that  is 
common  with  other  studies  that  it  must  be  treated  in  the  same  rational  way 
as  would  be  necessary  to  secure  success  in  teaching  any  other  subject.  The 
conception  and  the  execution,  or  the  making  of  drawings,  are  based  on 
iational  principles,  many  of  them  as  definite  as  those  in  arithmetic  or  lan- 
guage, and  these  principles  must  be  brought  to  the  consciousness  of  the 
pupil  if  we  would  make  drawing  educative,  or  something  more  than  a  pleas- 
ing dissipation. 

Most  teachers  having  a  knowledge  of  so-called  mechanical  or  working 
drawings  would  at  once  admit  that  such  drawings  are  based  on  definite  laws 
or  principles  which  can  be  apprehended  and  applied  by  rational  human 
beings.  But  when  they  come  to  deal  with  decorative  design  and  pictorial 
drawing,  they  have  a  sort  of  feeling,  not  based  on  careful  observation  and 
investigation,  that  these  two  divisions  of  our  subject  belong  to  the  field  of 
intuition  and  to  the  insight  of  genius  rather  than  to  that  of  definite  principles 
to  be  perceived  by  ordinary  mortals. 

While  the  writer  would  admit  that  the  basic  principles  governing  these 
two  subjects  do  not  lie  so  completely  on  the  surface  as  in  the  case  of  mechani- 
cal or  working  drawings,  yet  he  claims  that  these  basic  principles  do  exist, 
and  that  no  one  can  j  ustly  call  himself  a  teacher  of  drawing  or  art  who  does 
not  know  them,  :or  who  is  not  able  to  lead  the  pupil  in  the  way  of  finding 
them. 

We  have  heard  so  often  of  late  years  that  pupils  must  '  'learn  to  do  by 
doing"  that  we  hay^  overlooked  the  fact  that  this  is  only  a  half  truth  which 
'must  be  complemented  by  its  other  half,  "learn  to  do  by  knowing  how  to  do." 
Our  plea,  then^  is  that  drawing  must  be  rescued  from  the  class  of  exercises 
known  as  mere  "busy  work,"  recreation,  a  "happy-go-lucky  affair,"  and 
placed  on  a  rational  basis,  where  the  intellect  may  be  led  to  see  a  law  behind 
the  sense  precepts. 

Unless  this  can  he  done,  the  common,  or  class,  teacher  can  do  but  little 
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with  the  subject,  and  the  specialists  (many  of  whom  are  trying  to  soar  over 
the  heads  of  their  teachers  and  pupils  in  the  hope  of  dimly  feeling  beauty, 
supposing  that  art  is  something  .to  be  "caught,"  but  not  to  be  taught)  can- 
not help  them.  They  have  nothing  in  common  with  the  every-day  teacher. 
The  class  teacher  is  obliged  to  be  intensely  practical.  She  must  get  passable 
visible  results  from  the  mediocre  and  even  the  slow  pupils,  and  she  can  only 
do  this  thru  the  development  of  a  rational  method.  The  feeling,  guessing, 
"hit  or  miss"  impressionistic  method  can  only  reach  a  few  geniuses  who 
need  no  special  help. 

In  the  discussion  of  method  the  class  teacher  must  always  be  considered. 
If  drawing  is  something  she  cannot  teach,  it  cannot  be  universally  introduced 
into  our  common  schools.  The  plan  of  teaching  drawing  in  the  lower  grades 
of  our  public  schools  by  means  of  specialists  is  too  expensive,  and  we  must 
at  last  depend  upon  the  regular  class  teachers.  If  we  will  be  patient  with 
these  teachers  and  systematize  the  drawing  as  we  have  done  in  the  case  of 
other  studies,  they  will  succeed. 

This  can  be  done,  because  there  is  no  one  of  our  common  school  studies 
that  lends  itself  more  freely  and  beautifully  to  the  so-called  inductive  method, 
or  the  modern  laboratory  method,  than  that  of  drawing  from  objects.  The 
earnest  teacher  of  other  subjects  can  easily  be  taught  to  lead  the  pupils  thru 
a  series  of  simple,  individual  experiments,  to  apprehend  the  fundamental 
principles  of  all  pictorial  representation;  and  this  method  is  in  the  line  of 
true  education,  whether  or  not  the  pupil  becomes  skillful  in  so-called  art 
work.  Not  many  children  in  our  public  schools  will  ever  advance  to  the 
degree  of  perfection  called  artistic,  but  all  can  become  appreciative  of  the 
art  work  of  others,  which  is  a  far  more  valuable  and  practical  attainment. 
Without  fundamental  principles  on  which  to  base  a  judgment  concerning 
works  of  art,  one's  development  in  art  appreciation  is  likely  to  be  arrested 
at  a  low  stage,  while  if  stimulated  by  the  apprehension  of  the  universal  law 
in  the  particular  art  work,  he  may  make  unlimited  progress  in  appropriating 
to  his  spiritual  growth  the  beauty  of  the  twp  worlds  of  nature  and  art. 


A.  mother  is  responsible  for  early  restraint  of  her  child.  The  work  which 
schoolmasters  and  legislators  cannot  do  for  the  sturdy  and  rebellious  youth, 
or  for  the  stalwart  and  ungovernable  man,  might  have  been  done  by  the 
earlier  and  gentler  restraints  of  a  mother's  firm  and  faithful  tenderness. — 
Mrs.  Sigourney. 

Set  yourself  earnestly  to  see  what  you  were  made  to  do,  and  then  set 
yourself  earnestly  to  do  it;  and  the  loftier  your  purpose  is,  the  more  sure  you 
will  be  to  make  the  world  richer  with  every  enrichment  of  yourself. — Phillips 
Brooks. 

The  human  race  is  divided  into  two  classes — those  who  go  ahead  and  do 
something,  and  those  who  sit  and  inquire,  ''Why  wasn't  it  done  the  other 
way?"— 0.   W.  Holmes. 
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The  Origin  of  Child  Study 

By  Ossian  H.   Lang,  in   the  October-December  Forum. 

A  phenomenon  which  in  spite  of  its  constant  recurrence  never  ceases  to  cause 
amazement  is  the  transmutation  which;  originally  sound  educational  ideas  or  plans 
undergo  when  introduced  in  ordinary  school  practice.  Unless  thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  idiosyncrasies  of  the  scholastic  mind,  one  is  forever  confronted  with  un- 
foreseen results.  Nowhere  is  the  reign  of  routine  more  obstinate  than  in  the  school- 
room. Nor  is  this  altogether  evil.  It  insures,  at  least  a  training  in  order,  precise- 
ness,  punctuality,  and  system — virtues  that  most  of  us  cannot  have  too  much  pressed 
upon  us.  The  exasperating  features  of  it  are  that  reforms  are  slow  in  winning  -an 
entrance;  and  when  they  are  finally  accepted  they  are  so  thoroughly  metamorphosed 
in  their  practical  application  that  often  their  very  parents  have  difficulty  in  recog- 
nizing them.  And,  strangely  enough,  the  more  reasonable  a  proposition  appears 
to  the  laic  mind  the  less  likely  it  is  to  retain  its  essentials  when  put  through  the 
school  mill.  In  fact,  nothing  seems  more  difficult  to  keep  alive  in  school  than  com- 
mon  sense. 

This  is  not  at  all  due  to  pedagogy,  as  some  suppose;  for  sound  pedagogy  is1 
nothing  more  or  less  than  systematized  common  sense  as  applied  to  educational 
problems.  Logic  is  the  real  power  behind  the  cast-iron  routine.  Diagramming  and 
schematization  of  every  form  have  a  strange  fascination  for  people  who  have  been 
in  the  scholastic  harness  for  a  number  of  years.  Far-seeing  reformers  have  sought 
to  establish  newer  pedagogical  ideals  which  would  annihilate  this  tendency.  Thus, 
'it  was  hoped  that  psychology  would  place  teaching  upon  a  rational  basis.  The  logic 
of  the  new  science  found  almoist  immediate  support,  but  the  psychical  part  of  it  failed 
to  rec,eive  due  practical  recognition.  The  inadequacy  of  the  looked-for  results  gave 
birth  to  child  study.  The  plan  of  campaign  became  to  make  teachers  realize  that 
their  business  was  to  teach  children,  and  not  the  mere  logic  of  the  school  curriculum. 
Child-study  even  became  the  fashion;  but  in  its  transmutation  it  lost  much  of  its 
original  purpose  and  began  to  occupy  itself  chiefly  with  diagramming  and  schema- 
tizing. 

Nevertheless,  the  progress  from  psychology  to  child-study  has  been  productive 
'of  much  good.  As  a  result,  the  living  child  is  receiving  increased  attention. 
Gradually  the  children  will  be  individually  benefited  by  the  developing  new  attitude 
of  teachers.  But  at  best  child-study  can  establish  only  humane  and  effective  ways 
of  teaching  the  young.  Meanwhile,  the  problem  of  what  to  teach  is  of  no  less 
importance.  This  is  a  matter  which  can  never  be  settled  by  the  views  of  educators, 
which  are  in  hopeless  confusion.  The  question  must  be  settled  by  periodical  com- 
promises between  the  practical  and  ideal  demands  of  the  times  and  of  particular 
localities,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  results  of  expert  investigations  of  the  capacities 
and  humane  interests  of  the  individual  children,  on  the  other.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  the  leaders  of  the  people  should  welcome  the  pronounced  popular  tendencies 
toward  insistence  upon  the  practical  recognition  by  the  schools  of  the  economic 
demands  of  the  present  age,  which  have  recently  come  to  the  surface. 


A  Woman's  Voice 


[From  the  Washington   Post.] 

It  would  be  a  fine  idea,  and  we  mean  it  quite  seriously,  if  an  actress  of  fair 
education  in  her  art  could  be  placed  in  every  school  for  girls  and  young  women, 
and  her  department  elevated  to  the  same  dignity  as  mathematics,  or  foreign  lan- 
guages,   or   history,    or   any   of   the    conventional   branches   of   learning.     The   first 
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thing  an  actress  is  taught,  if  -she  really  makes  a  study  of  her  profession,  is  how  to 
use  her  voice  so  as  to  be  sure  of  its  doing  whatever  she  desires.  There  is  no  reason 
why,  if  she  have  ordinary  intelligence,  she  should  not  be  able  to.  pass  this  good  thing 
along.  It  is  surely  as  important  that  a  young  woman  in  our  day  should  be  able  to 
use  the  muscles  of  her  throat  and  chest  properly  as  the  flexors  in  her  four  extrem- 
ities. 

Do  we  believe  in  Industrial  Education?  As  profoundly  as  we  believe  that  men 
must  work,  so  profoundly  do  we  believe  that  they  should  prepare  to  work  intelli- 
gently.— Biblical   Recorder. 

So  great  has  been  the  enthusiasm  on  the  subject  of  popular  education  thajt 
some  extremely  cautious  and  conservative  people  have  complained  that  it  amounts 
to  a  "craze."  Well,  if  it  is  a  craze,  it  is  that  peculiar  form  of  insanity  that  I  have 
long  desired  to  see  prevalent  in  North  Carolina. — Alfred  M.  Waddell. 


My  Schools  and  Schoolmasters 

By    Aaron    Gove,    in  "Educational  Review"   for  September. 

In  Hampton,  N.  H.,  in  1664,  lived  Edward  Gove.  With  the  seventh  generation 
from  that  time,  in  the  same  town,  I  was  born,  and  my  father,  with  his  young  family, 
was  the  last  to  leave  that  settlement,,  where  now  evidence  of  the  existence  of  my 
branch  of  the  family  is  to  be  found  only  in  the  town  records  and  on  the  stones  in  the 
village  burying  ground. 

It  is  pleasant  to  read  in  this  "Review"  for  December  last,  from  the  pen  oti 
John  Swett,  that  this  town  of  Hampton,  so  prominently  a  part  of  the  life  of  my 
ancestors,  can  "fairly  claim  the  honor  of  beginning  in  New  England  the  first  typical, 
democratic,  colonial  common  school  which  placed  all  children,  boys  and  girls  alike, 
on  a  common  footing  of  equal  rights  to  an  education  in  reading,  writing  and  arith- 
metic." v 

I  have  learned  that  Albert  G.  Lane,  the  eminent  Chicago  superintendent,  is 
also  a  product  of  old   Hampton. 

Whatever  I  obtained  of  .schooling  in  those  days  was  owing,  quite  as  much  as  to 
school,  to  interest  of  my  parents  and  especially  to  an  ambitious  and  vigorous 
mother,  who,  as  I  look  back,  seems  to  me  to  have  devoted  her  entire  thoughts  to 
her  firstborn. 

At  the  age  of  three  years  I  entered  my  first  common  school  in  Hampton,  N.  H. 
I  remember  little  of  that  school.  I  remember  the  calico  tunic  of  indigo  blue, 
dotted  with  white  spots,  which  I  wore  when  mother  starfed  me,  with  a  little  tin 
bucket  of  luncheon,  to  the  schoolhouse  more  than  a  mile  away.  I  remember  the 
brick  schoolhouse  at  the  corner  of  the  roads:  the  adjustment  of  seats  in  the  school- 
room— the  large  seats  at  the  back,  the  small  seats  in  front,  others  ranging  between 
them,  rising  step  by  step  to  the  back  of  the  room.  I  remember  the  high  platform 
on  which  was  the  master's  desk,  standing  high  on  four  legs,  under  which  frequently 
sat  a  culprit  for  punishment.  I  remember  the  pine  grove  back  of  the  schoolhouse, 
where  we  spent  our  noon  hour  in  summer,  and  the  neighbor's  well  on  the  other* 
side,  from  which  the  school  bucket  was  filled  with  water  flor  us  to  drink.  But  of  the 
personality  of  the  teacher  or  the  routine  of  the  school  I  have  no  recollection  with 
one  exception;  I  was  found  guilty  of  destroying,  with  my  teeth,  a  new  quill  pen 
belonging  to  one  of  the  large  girls  of  the  school — for  which  I  was  reprimanded. 

Soon  after  my  school  was  changed  to  the  town  school,  This  was  the  typical 
town  school  of  New  England — a  brick  house;  thirty  of  forty  pupils  of  all  ages; 
taught  by  one  teacher  ijor  three  months  followed  by  another — for  the  custom  of 
changing  teachers  each  school  term  was  fixed.  In  winter  the  school  was  officered, 
as  a  rule,  by  some  young  fellow  from  Dartmouth,  who  got  leave  to  come  down  from 
Hanover  to  earn  money  to  carry  on  his  studies  at  the  cllege;  in  summer  some 
academy-educated  woman  filled  the  position. 

I  was  about  six  years  old,  well  along  in  my  work,  owing  to  the  perisistent, 
never-ceasing  efforts  of  that  dear  mother.  I  could  read  as  well  then  as  I  can  now, 
and  knew  as  much  as. was  possible  for  a  country  boy  to  know  of  the  literature  of 
the  period.  The  text-books  placed  in  my  hands  were  Adams'  Arithmetic,  Porter's 
Rhetorical  Readir,  Mitchell's  Geography,  and  Peter  Parley's  History.     This  last-named 
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book  was  my  special  delight,  and  my  recitations  from  that  text  afford  a  delightful 
remembrance  of  my  early  school  life.  This  school-room  was  arranged  just  as  was 
ray  first  school;  rising  seats  and  high  platform  for  the  schoolmaster;  the  little  people 
in  front,  the  big  ones  behind,  on  pine  seats  with  desks  in  front,  gradually  disap- 
pearing, year  by  year,  under  the  whittling  of  the  jack-knives  of  the  pupils  who 
in  turn  occupied  them. 

I  progressed,  as  I  think  of  it  now,  remarkably  in  my  studies.  I  understand  the 
reason  better  today  than  I  did  then.  Everything  that  was  done  at  school  was  also 
done  at  home  with  my  mother;  in  reading,  much  more.  While  not  technically  an 
educated  woman,  she  was  versed  in  that  which  pertained  to  elementary  education, 
and  when  my  arithmetic  troubled,  mother  was  able  to  see  me  through. 

I  remember  some  of  the  queer  punishments  of  that  school,  but  am  not  sure 
that  any  were  inflicted  upon  me.  To  hold  a  book  at  arm's  length  for  a  period  of 
time  until  the  body  ached,  was  one.  The  master  had  found  in  the  fields  a  rough 
granite  bowlder  of  pyramidal  shape,  standing  about  fifteen  inches  from  the  floor. 
He  was  fond  of  compelling  a  fractious  pupil  to  sit  on  the  apex  of  that  pyramid.  It 
was  not  comfortable  to  rest  the  weight  "on  that  granite  point,  neither  was  it  possible 
to  take  that  sitting  position  without  placing  some  weight  on  the  top,  and  that  was 
physical  torture.  I  remember  another,  where  the  boy  wag  to  maintain  a  tenpenny 
nail  in  position,  one  end  on  the  floor,  the  other  end  supported  by  the  index  finger 
of  the  boy.  The  least  motion  caused  the  nail  to  fall,  followed  by  thwacks  upon  the 
back  with  a  stick. 

When  I  was  seven  years  old  my  ambitious  mother  determined  that  that  common 
school  was  too  common  for  her  boy,  and  I  was  transferred  to  the  academy  at 
Hampton  Falls,  where  my  grandfather  lived  and  in  whose  house  I  was  born.  This 
academy  was  an  attractive,  old-fashioned  building;  a  large  square  frame  structure, 
painted  white  with  green  blinds,  surmounted  by  a  comely  belfry,  from  which  bell- 
tower — morning,  noon  and  night — the  people  of  the  village  were  advised  of  the 
time. 

The  boys  of  the  academy  were  assembled  on  the  lower  floor, — many  of  them 
young  men. — in  charge  of  the  principal  and  his  assistant;  the  upper  floor  was  in 
charge  of  the  preceptress,  where  only  girls  were  assembled.  This  was  a  college- 
fitting  school.  Being  a  mere  child  when  I  was  placed  in  the  academy,  I  wasl 
assigned  to  the  upper  floor  with  the  young  lady  students.  The  man  who  had! 
charge  of  the  academy  was  the  Rev.  Zebulon  Jones,  who  was  also  the  village  pastor; 
the  name  of  the  preceptress  I  cannot  tell. 

Once  in  the  academy,  my  mother  saw  to  it  that  I  was  ushered  into  grave  and 
eminent  studies;  of  what  they  were  I  remember  only  one,  from  which  I  was  grad- 
uated. The  text  was  Parker's  Geographical  questions,  a  book  of  many  pages,  consist- 
ing of  questions  in  geography,  map  questions.  At  the  end  of  each  question  were 
placed  the  initial  and  final  letters  of  the  words  of  the  answer.  When  I  was  ready, 
I  was  examined  in  Parker's  Geographical  questions  which  was  the  sum  of  all  geo- 
graphical knowledge  in  that  academy,  and  with  due  glory  it  was  announced  that  I 
had  answered  every  question  in  the  book  correctly  and  had  acquired  all  the  knowl- 
edge of  geography  that  was  necessary. 

I  was  now  eight  years  old  when  a  great  change  occurred;  my  father  closed  out 
all  interests  in  the  town  in  Hampton  Falls,  where  his  ancestors  had  lived  from  the 
beginning,  and  moved1  to  Boston  to  engage  in  mercantile  life;  an  unfortunate  move, 
as  it  proved,  and  another  illustration  that  175  years  from  generation  to  generation, 
father  to  son,  all  blacksmiths,  need  scarcely  expect  to  embark  in  new  enterprises 
with  success.  My  father  in  after  years  returned  to  the  forge,  when  he  made  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  place  his  son  in  the  ranks  of  the  family  vocation. 

W^  went  to  Boston,  father  and  mother  and  son  and  a  daughter  four  years 
younger  than  the  son.  Here  my  mother  met  with  a  disappointment.  Her  darling 
boy  and  pride,  who  had  been  so  eminent  in  his  country  school  and  who  had  been 
graduated  in  geography,  was  taken  by  her,  as  soon  as  the  family  was  settled,  to  the 
Mayhew  School  in  Boston.  It  was  on  Chardon  Street.  William  D.  Swan  was  the 
master,  Mr.  Battles  the  submaster,  and  Mr.  Dorr  the  usher.  A  large  brick  building, 
two  stories  high,  a  large  room  below,  with  contiguous  recitation  rooms  on  the  first 
and  the  same  arrangement  oh  the  second  floor,  was  the  school.  My  mother  pre- 
sented me  to  Mr.  Swan  and  left  me  in  his  care.  I  was  assigned  to  a  teacher.  Miss 
Rowland,  and  given  a  lis,t  of  books  required.  The  scene  at  h,orne,  when  I  returned 
with  the  list  of  assigned  books  is  one  permanently  fastened  in  my  memory;  the 
indignation  of  my  mother,  the  calm,  quiet  attitude  of  iny  father,  over  trie  fact  that 
I  had  been  asked  ,to  conie  supplied  with  a  Second  Reader  and  otljer  corresponding 
text-books. 


English  Opinion  of  the  Relation  of  Our  Educational 
System  to  American  Commerce 

The  following  article  which  has  been  going  the  rounds  of  English  papers  will 
be  of  interest  to  readers  on  this  side  of  the  water. 

A  correspondent  to  the  Birmingham  Post  says: 

"Great  interest  in  England  is  now  taken  in  the  question  of  national  educa- 
tion. But  that  interest  seems  to  be  chiefly  directed  to  the  question  as  to  how  far 
the  day  schools  may  be  used  to  impart  'religious  instruction'  according  to  the  par- 
ticular creed  of  the  parents  of  the  children  attending  such  schools.  However 
important  it  may  be  that  the  principles  of  various  creeds  with  their  bearing  upon 
a  future  life  should  be  imparted  to  the  scholars,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
necessity  for  a  more  thoro  education  in  matters  pertaining  to  the  life  that  now  is 
if  our  country  is  to  hold  its  own  in  the  competition  of  the  near  future.  In  this 
connection  the  example  of  the  United  States  in  regard  to  a  system  of  national 
instruction  in  scientific  temperance  is  well  worthv  of  the  consideration  of  the 
British  people.  The  effects  of  intemperance  upon  national  deficiency  have  no- 
where been  so  closely  studied  and  so  thoroly  acted  upon  as  in  the  United  States, 
and  nowhere  else  have  the  good  results  of  abstinence  been  so  closely  demon- 
strated. We  have  all  been  made  familiar  with  the  power  of  American  capital, 
the  stress  of  American  competition,  and  the  superiority  of  American  workmen; 
but  there  has  been  great  reluctance  in  this  country  to  acknowledge  how  much  of 
these  are  due  to  a  system  of  national  education  in  scientific  temperance  in  its 
bearing  upon  national  efficiency. 

•'Let  us  recognize  that  the  consumption  of  alcoholic  liquors  in  the  United 
States  is  only  about  half  the  quantity  per  head  of  what  is  consumed  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  we  may  see  our  way  to  the  solution  of  the  perplexing  labor 
problem.  Yet,  altho  the  consumption  of  drink  is  so  comparatively  low,  so  con- 
vinced are  the  educational  and  commercial  authorities  of  the  states  of  the  evil 
effects  that  they  recognize  the  need  for  a  more  extensive  instruction  in  temper- 
ance matters  and  a  more  stringent  application  of  that  knowledge  in  daily  life. 
By  the  laws  of  all  the  states  instruction  in  scientific  temperance  is  given  in  all 
public  elementary  schools.  Under  these  laws  there  are  more  than  twenty-six 
millions  of  children  of  school  age  in  the  United  States  under  this  instruction. 
And  all  this  has  taken  place  within  the  last  twenty  years.  The  result  is  that  the 
properly  instructed  are  entering  into  their  inheritance  of  commercial  supremacy 
in  the  world.  The  importance  of  temperance  instruction  so  recognized  has  lifted 
the  question  out  of  the  category  of  'fads'  to  which  so  many  badly  instructed  peo- 
ple in  this  cpuatry  consign  it,  and  there  the  subject  is  one  of  the  indispensable 
elements  of  knowledge.  In  some  of  the  states  a  penalty  is  attached  to  the 
neglect  of  it,  in  some  the  topic  must  occupy  from  one-fourth  to  one-fifth  space 
in  the  books  on  physiology,  and  in  others,  no  teacher  who  has  not  passed  a  satis- 
factory examination  in  the  subject  is  allowed  to  teach. 

""What  is  the  bearing  of  this  teaching  on  the  commercial  world?  One  result 
is  that  fully  one  million  railway  men  and  two  million  more  in  other  employments 
are  required  to  be  total  abstainers.  The  prohibition  of  the  army  canteen  and  the 
groggery  in  the  navy  keeps  the  services  free  from  the  drink  evil.  What  the 
United  States  have  still  to  fight  is  the  influx  of  immigrants  from  the  old  world, 
with  t.heir  traditional  regard  for  liquor  and  their  ignorance  of  its  effects  upon 
them.  To  counteract  tbjs  the  system  of  national  education  in  scientific  tem- 
perance is  continued  and  enforced  with  lasting  good  to  the  country,  and  to  the 
commercial  spirit  which  threatens  to  swamp  all  competitors." 


Politeness  induces  morality.    Serenity  of  manner  requires  serenity  of  mind.— 
Julia  Ward  Howe. 


Official  :  Department 


STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 

H.  T.  Gage,  President  oj  the  Board  ... Governor,  Sacramento. 

Morbis  Elmer  Dailey President  State  Normal  School,  San  Jose. 

E.  T.  Pierce President  State  Normal  School,  L,os  Angeles. 

C.  C.  Van  Ljew President  State  Normal  School,  Chico. 

Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler President  University  of  California,  Berkeley. 

Elmer  E.  Brown Prof,  of  Theory  and  Practice  of  Education,  University  of  Cal.,  Berkeley. 

Samuel  T.  Black President  State  Normal  School,  San  Diego. 

Frederic  Burk President  State  Normal  School,  Spn  Francisco 

Thomas  J.  Kirk,  Secretary  of  the  Board  Superintendent  Public  Instruction,  Sacramento. 


The  State  Board  of  Education  is  called  to  meet  at  the  office  of 
the  Secretary  in  Sacramento,  on  Saturday,  November  75,  1902. 
County  Superintendents  and  County  Boards  of  Education  will 
take  notice  that  by  resolution  passed  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
State  Board,  all  applications  for  teachers'  credentials,  life  di- 
plomas, etc.,  must  be  filed  with  the  Secretary,  the  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  at  least  fifteen  days  prior  to  the  time  of  their 
being  acted  upon  by  the  State  Board. 

ALPINE  AND  MONO  COUNTIES 

State  Superintendent  Kirk  accompanied  by  State  Controller  E.  P.  Colgan 
made  a  trip  by  team  during  September  to  Alpine  and  Mono  counties,  going 
via  Placerville.  These  two  counties  are  rather  difficult  to  reach,  and  State 
officials  rarely  visit  them.     It  was  Mr.  Colgan' s  second  visit,  Mr.  Kirk's  first. 

In  Alpine  County  there  are  but  three  public  schools,  all  of  one  teacher 
each,  one  at  Fredericksburg,  one  in  Diamond  Valley,  and  one  at  Marklee- 
ville.  These  are  all  that  are  needed,  the  entire  population  of  the  county 
being  only  about  six  hundred.  Royalty  to  the  county  and  its  interest,  how- 
ever, is  strong  with  all  the  people,  and  County  Superintendent  Miss  Nedden- 
riep  and  the  three  sets  of  school  trustees  do  their  best  to  have  these  schools 
keep  abreast  of  the  times  and  to  conform  to  the  State  school  regulations. 

Mono  County  has  nine  schools  and  twelve  teachers,  Bodie  having  three 
and  Bridgeport  two  teachers  each.  There  are  three  schools  in  Antelope 
Valley,  all  on  the  ranch  of  Mr.  Tom  Rickey;  Miss  Anderson  of  Sacramento 
teaches  at  Topaz,  the  general  headquarters  of  the  ranch;  Miss  Orcutt  of  San 
Jose  teaches  near  the  central  part;  and  Miss  Pitt,  a  resident  of  the  county,  is 
at  the  south  end  of  the  valley.  These  three  teachers  usually  spend  Satur- 
days together,  sometimes  conferring  about  school  work,  but,  as  they  con- 
fessed, more  often  they  spend  them  in  fishing,  berrying,  and  picnicking. 
There  are  a  number  of  large  rich  valleys  in  Mono  County  well-watered  and 
are  devoted  to  stock-raising.     The  finest  herds  of  Durham,  Hereford,  and 
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Holstein  cattle  are  to  be  seen  over  there.  Melting  snows  from  the  highest 
of  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains  afford  abundant  and  perpetual  water  which 
is  extensively  used  for  irrigation  purposes.  The  east  and  west  forks  of  the 
Walker  River,  both  large  streams,  and  the  Carson  River  are  crossed  in  going 
from  Markleeville  to  Bridgeport,  and  the  journey  along  the  valleys  thru 
which  they  flow  is  a  constant  delight.  These  streams  abound  in  mountain 
trout  and  white  fish,  and  sportsmen  and  camping  parties  are  frequently  met 
with  during  the  summer  and  fall  seasons.  Wild  flowers  line  the  roadsides. 
Wild  rose  bushes  were  seen  on  every  hand,  and.  in  spring  and  early  summer 
doubtless  one  could  hardly  find  in  the  State  more  delightful  long  drives 
than  thru  these  fertile  valleys  of  Mono  County.  The  fall  season  is  not 
without  pleasing  attractions;  goldenrod  and  asters  are  profuse;  ripe  wild 
cherries,  bright  red  choke  berries,  and  nuts  upon  the  hazel  bushes  may  be 
gathered  in  numerous  places. 

Bodie  is  a  live  mining  town  of  about  six  hundred  souls.  The  miners  are 
a  very  intelligent  class.  They  get  four  dollars  a  day  for  ten  hour's  work. 
They  come  out  of  the  mines  when  their  shift  is  done,  demand  the  choicest 
beefsteaks  from  the  butchers,  don  natty  suits,  read  books,  magazines,  and 
the  newspapers,  and  are  posted  and  able  to  discuss  most  intelligently  politics 
and  all  other  topics  of  the  day. 

The  teachers  and  the  school  children  at  Bridgeport  and  Bodie,  tho  far 
from  the  educational  centers  of  California,  from  fifty  to  eighty  miles  from  the 
nearest  railroad,  seem  by  their  work  to  be  closely  related  to  the  rest  of  the 
State  in  the  cause  of  public  education. 

In  addition  to  performing  the  duties  of  County  Superintendent,  Miss 
Cornelia  Richards  was  for  seven  years  principal  of  the  school  at  Bodie.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  present  school  year  Mr.  R.  J.  Sinnott,  formerly  of  Sierra 
County,  assumed  the  duties  of  principal  and  at  the  time  of  the  State  Super- 
intendent's visit  he  appeared  to  have  the  school  well  in  hand.  Miss 
Richards  took  the  summer  course  at  Berkeley  this  year  and  is  ambitious  to 
climb  loftier  educational  heights. 

The  trip  of  nine  days'  duration  and  four  hundred  miles  of  travel  by  team 
to  these  two  mountain  counties  will  not  soon  be  forgotten  by  either  of  the 
two  State  officials.  There  were  a  few  accidents  and  some  slight  unpleasant 
experiences;  for  instance,  a  breakdown  of  buggy,  a  sick  horse,  a  sick  State 
Superintendent,  details  of  which  may  not  be  given;  but,  all  in  all,  the  trip 
was  a  most  pleasant  and  satisfactory  one. 

Teachers  and  school  trustees  that  were  met  expressed  an  interest  in  and 
an  appreciation  of  the  Western  Journal  op  Education. 


DISTRICT  SCHOOL  TAX 

Elections  for  district  school  tax  can  only  be  called  between  the  first 
day  of  January  and  the  fifteenth  day  of  August  in  any  year;  this  by  the 
provision  of  Section  1 830  of  the  Political  Code. 

An  election  for  voting  school  district   bonds  may  be  called  at  any  time. 
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The  Board  of  Trustees  of  a  school  district  may  call  a  school  bond  election 
when  in  their  judgment  it  is  advisable,  and  must  call  such  election  upon 
presentation  of  a  petition  signed  by  a  majority  of  the  heads  of  families  re- 
siding in  the  district. 

SCHOOL  SESSIONS 

The  hours  for  opening  and  closing  school,  intermissions  for  noon  and  re- 
cess are  matters  that  may  be  determined  and  fixed  by  the  local  boards  of 
school  trustees  or  boards  of  education.  Where  the  board  has  taken  no  ac- 
tion definitely  determining  these  matters,  then  the  school  must  be  governed 
by  Section  2  of  the  Rules  and  Regulations  adopted  by  the  State  Board  of 
Education.  In  general  these  are  that  the  daily  school  session  shall  open  at 
9  a.  m.,  and  close  at  4  p.  m.,  with  an  intermission  of  one  hour  at  noon,  and 
a  recess  of  twenty  minutes  in  the  forenoon,  from  10:40  to  11,  and  a  recess  ol 
twenty  minutes  in  the  afternoon,  from  2:40  to  3  o'clock. 

NO  SCHOOL  ON  SATURDAYS 

Section  1679  defines  a  school  month  to  be  twenty  school  days,  or  four 
weeks  of  five  school  days  each.  Therefore,  under  the  law  it  is  not  contem- 
plated that  schools  shall  be  in  session  on  Saturdays.  The  school  registers 
and  all  school  reports  are  arranged  for  records  to  be  made  for  the  days  of 
the  week  beginning  on  Monday  and  ending  on  Friday.  Furthermore,  there 
is  a  large  class  of  people  to  whom  Saturday  is  counted  the  same  as  Sunday, 
and  it  is  against  the  spirit  and  the  intent  of  the  American  public  school 
system  to  override  this  long  established  custom  of  having  the  public  schools 
closed  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY  FOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

The  provision  contained  in  subdivision  12  of  Section  1670  relating  to  the 
course  of  study  for  high  schools,  in  that  it  shall  be  such  as  to  prepare 
graduates  for  admission  to  the  State  University,  is  considered  to  be  directory 
rather  than  mandatory.  There  is  no  University  authority  to  whom  the 
course  of  study  for  a  high  school  is  to  be  submitted  for  approval.  The  State 
University  is  the  last  link  in  the  chain  of  the  State  educational  system,  and 
the  completion  of  the  high  school  course  is  presumed  to  fit  for  admission  to 
it,  but  the  high  schools  are  and  of  right  should  be  established  and  main- 
tained for  their  own  sake,  more  particularly  for  the  sake  of  the  boys  and 
girls  that  attend  them.  Entrance  to  the  University  is  incidental  to  the  pur- 
pose for  which  the  people  by  vote  tax  themselves  to  support  high  schools. 
The  relation  between  the  high  schools  and  the  State  University  is  annually 
becoming  better  understood  and  more  harmonious.  There  is  no  room  or 
reason  for  conflict  in  scope  or  purpose  of  each. 

THOMAS  J.  KIRK, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
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President  Roosevelt  paused  for  a  moment  to  turn  aside  from  questions  of 
statecraft  to  praise  Charles  Wagner's  book,  "The  Simple  Life. "  The  book 
has  had  a  tremendous  success.  It  has  made  thousands 
CftC  Simple  CifC  pause  as  they  read:  "  The  spirit  of  simplicity  is  a  great 
magician.  It  softens  asperities,  bridges  chasms,  draws 
together  hands  and  hearts.  The  forms  which  it  takes  in  the  world  are  infi- 
nite in  number;  but  never  does  it  seem  to  us  more  admirable  than  when  it 
shows  itself  across  the  fatal  barriers  of  position,  interest,  or  prejudice,  over- 
coming the  greatest  obstacles,  permitting  those  whom  everything  seems  to 
separate  to  understand  one  another,  love  one  another.  This  is  the  true 
social  cement,  that  goes  into  the  building  of  the  people." 

This  has  the  right  ring.  It  should  stir  the  pulsations  of  the  heart  of 
those  who  feel  the  grip  of  artificial  life.  Great  is  the  man  who  is  simple, 
yet  not  a  simpleton.  Every  public  school,  every  normal  school,  every  uni- 
versity should  drive  home  the  lesson  of  simplicity.  The  discipline  of  a 
school  should  be  characterized  by  an  avoidance  of  artificial  methods.  The 
building  of  character  should  be  on  the  basis  of  the  simple,  natural  life. 
Strength,  strength  in  life  in  its  nearness  to  nature.  There  must  be  abhor- 
rence of  those  methods  which  give  the  child  false  strength  by  artificial 
trieans  The  teacher  who  is  constantly  using  artificial  incentives  in  disci- 
pline and  in  study  is  hurting  the  child. 

Yesterday  we  received  from  Indiana  a  letter  asking  that  we  write  an 
editorial  in  praise  of  punctuality  buttons,  gold  stars  for  merit,  and  a  lot  more 
public  school  tomfoolery.  Today  we  read  that  the  women  of  the  California 
Club  were  delighted  with  a  talk  on  Heraldry.  For  what  ?  These  baubles 
of  artificial  life  are  a  menace  to  modern  civilization.  The  artificial  life  has 
created  all  kinds  of  excesses.  First,  the  multiplying  of  books.  The  beauti- 
ful, artistic  supplementary  readers  have  given  the  children  such  a  stimulus 
that  mental  dissipation  is  the  result,  arid  a  child  reads  a  book  as  a  man  reads 
a  modern  daily  newspaper — and  discards  it  after  breakfast  as  waste  paper. 
It  is.  The  simple  life  would  give  to  the  child  a  few  books — so  few  that  they 
would  be  treasures  and  teachers. 

The  artificial  life  has  led  to  the  introduction  of  all  kinds  of  complications 
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in  school  discipline.  The  military  rule,  the  Henry  George  Jr.  Republic,  the 
roll  of  honor,  the  gold  star  of  merit,  and  devices  without  number.  The 
simple  life  requires  none  of  these  things.  The  artificial  life  has  led  to  the 
introduction  of  luxurious  velvet  carpets,  the  sponge  sofa,  the  cushioned 
dining-room  chair,  the  luxury  of  furnishings  that  degenerates  the 
physical,  and  the  French  dinner  with  debilitating  wines.  The  simple  life 
requires  none  of  these  things.  The  artificial  life  requires  the  mansion  with 
its  servants  for  every  service.  And,  as  a  result,  people  are  helped  into  being 
helpless. 

The  simple  life  does  not  demand  that  we  return  to  the  campfires  nor  huts 
of  our  ancestors.  It  does  not  demand  that  we  endure  hardship  of  the 
hermit.  It  does  not  demand  that  we  yield  any  of  the  sweet  amenities  of  the 
life  of  today.-  It  does  demand,  however,  that  in  the  furnishing  of  your 
abiding  place,  in  the  care  of  and  feeding  of  your  body,  in  education,  in  social 
intercourse,  there  be  a  nearer  approach  to  that  which  is  plain,  simple, 
healthy,  brotherly,  and  to  that  which  gives  moral  and  spiritual  power. 

The  man  who  devotes  himself  to  his  family,  who  votes  for  the  best  man, 
who  pays  his  debts,  and  leads  a  decent  life,  is  a  good  citizen.  But  what  of 
!t  ?  The  man  should  have  ideals.  There  is  mediocrity  in  goodness  as  well 
as  in  poetry.  The  man  who  builds,  who  creates,  is  the  good  citizen.  Poe 
was  often  in  the  condition  that  he  did  not  know  one  lamp  post  from  another, 
but  he  was  a  good  citizen.  He  was  not  an  ideal  citizen  like  I,owell  or  Long- 
fellow, but  Poe's  ideals  were  great.  Good  citizenship  demands  more  than 
negative  qualities,  more  than  mediocre  goodness.  Every  boy  and  girl 
should  have  great  ideals. 

*** 

There  should  be  a  decided   and  effective  attempt  to  increase  the  salaries 

of  men  and  women  engaged  in  the  work  of  supervision  and  teaching.   There 

has  been  no  general  increase.     Here    and    there  an  incidental  raise  in  salary 

has  been  made.     Prosperous  counties  like  Santa  Clara  and  prosperous  cities 

like  San  Francisco  and  L,os  Angeles  have  not  made  a  general  increase.   Now, 

if  ever,  this  should  be  done.      Superintendents  get  smaller  salaries  as  a  rule 

than  sheriffs.    Teachers  are  paid  less  than  policemen.    Why?     The  time  has 

come  for  an  effective  federation   of  teachers,  and  a  united  demand  for  wages 

commensurate  with  the  high  quality  of  the  work  required.     If  teachers    do 

not  get  an  increase  now    when  there  is  an  increase  in  values  on  everything, 

there  will  not  be  much  hope  from  it,  when  times  are  less  prosperous. 

* 
*  * 

Teachers  owe  it  to  themselves  to  read  one  or  more  journals  devoted  to  the 

work  of  teaching.     A  book  on  pedagogy  will    not  have  the  influence  on  the 

professional  spirit  of  a  teacher  that   a  journal   which  knocks  at  the  door  of 

your  professional  life  once  a  week  or  once  a  month.    Subscribe  for  some  good 

educational  journal.     Keep  it  near  you.     Read  it  for  suggestions,  ideas,  and 

practical  hints. 
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MEETINGS 


California  Teachers'  Association,  Los  Ange- 
les, California;  A.  E.  Shumate,  President;  week 
of  December  30,  31 ;  January  1,  2,  3. 

INSTITUTES 


Northern  California  Teaefiers'  Association, 
Redding,  November  20,  21,  22;  E.  I.  Miller,  Pres- 
ident. 


Mendocino  County,  Supt.  J.  F.  Barbee,  September 
30,  October  1,  2,  3. 

Solano  County,  Supt.  D.  H.  White,  September  30, 
October  1,  2,  3. 

Shasta  County,  Supt.  Margaret  I-  Poore,  Novem- 
ber 17, 18,  19. 

Plumas  County,  M.  P.  Donnelly,  October  7,  8,  9, 

Santa  Cruz  County,  J.  W.  I/n.-cott,  September  30, 
October  1,  2,  3. 

Sacramento  County,  Supt.  Howard,  Nov.  24,  25,  26 
San  Joaquin  County,  Supt.  E.  B.  Wright,  Novem- 
ber 24,  25,  26. 


San  Benito  County,  October  27  to  October  30. 

Monterey  County,  Supt.  J.  E  Chope,  October  6,  7, 
8,  9, 10. 

San  Diego  County,  Supt.  Hugh  J.  B-aldwin,  De- 
cember 29,  30,  31. 

Ventura  County,  Superintendent  Sackett,  Decem- 
ber 29,  30,  31. 

Orange  County,  Superintendent  Greeley,  Decern" 
ber  29,  30,  31. 

Yolo  County,  Superintendent  Peart,  October  14 
15,  16. 


NOTES 


The  Redding  High  School  has  over  one  hundred  students 
enrolled. 

Fresno  has  taken  up  an  active  campaign  to  secure  a 
state  normal  school  for  the  locality. 

Supt.  Edward  Hyatt  will  conduct  the  institute  in  Lassen, 
Humboldt,  and  several  other  counties  this  season. 

Herbert  Bashford,  the  editor  of  "The  Literary  West," 
the  poet,  and  lecturer,  will  give  an  evening  entertainment 
for  Superintendent  Chope  and  her  teachers,  October  9, 
and  for  Superintendent  Nangle  of  Tehama  County,  Oct.  20. 

Arthur  Chamberlain,  who  has  made  a  most  excellent 
reputation  as  teacher  of  manual  training  in  the  Throop 
Polytechnic  School  and  author  of  a  work  on  the  subject, 
is  pursuing  a  special  course  at  the  Teachers'  College,  New 
York. 

Founder's  Day  of  the  California  School  of  Mechanical 
Arts  was  observed  at  the  sehool  on  Friday,  September  19. 
The  students  and  officers  of  the  school  participated  in  the 
morning  exercises.  From  1  to  4:20  P.  M.  the  sehool  was 
open  to  the  inspection  of  the  general  public, 

Miss  Kate  Ames,  formerly  superintendent  of  Napa 
County  and  recently  a  graduate  of  Stanford,  has  been  re- 
nominated by  the  Republicans  of  Napa  County  for  the 
office  of  superintendent  of  schools.  She  defeated  J.  A. 
Imrie,  who  was  the  successful  candidate  against  her  in 
1898. 

Preston  W.  Search,  who  started  a  great  wave  of  enthusi- 
asm for  individual  work  in  Pueblo  Colindo  in  1891,  and 
afterwards  became  city  superintendent  of  Los  Angeles, 
then  editor  of  an  educational  journal,  then  superintendent 
of  the  Holyoke  Schools,  Massachusetts,  author  of  several 
pedagogical  books,  is  now  in  California  conducting  insti- 
tutes. Mr.  Search  has  a  national  reputation  as  an  edu. 
cator,  and  is  strenuous  in  all  that  he  does.  He  has  been 
lecturing  in  the  northwest  the  past  three  months  and  con- 
ducted Miss  Williams'  institute  in  Modoc  County  the  first 
week  in  October. 


The  Republicans  of  San  Francisco  in  the  platform 
adopted  the  following: 

"We  favor  the  erection,  by  the  state,  of  a  suitable  build- 
ing for  a  state  normal  school  at  San  Francisco,  and  we 
pledge  our  Legislative  nominees  to  support  a  measure 
looking  to  that  end. 

"We  favor  the  early  extension  of  the  practical  study  of 
modern  languages  in  the  public  schools  of  San  Francisco 
and  the  establishment  therein  of  a  department  of  scientific 
physical  culture,  and  we  pledge  our  nominee  for  superin- 
tendent of  common  schools  to  favor  both  these  features  of 
publie  school  advancement." 

The  board  of  education  of  San  Jose  elected  Prof. 
A.  B.  Martin  of  Los  Angeles  teacher  of  science  at 
the  high  school  in  place  of  Prof.  V.  A.  Mc&eorge, 
resigned.  The  sehool  enrollment  of  the  city  shows 
eight  more  pupils  than  for  the  opening  last  year* 
Professor  Martin  is  in  charge  of  the  science  depart- 
ment of  the  Los  Angeles  High  School,  where  he  has 
been  since  the  middle  of  last  year.  He  came  here  from 
the  Pomona  High  Sehool  and  was  elected  to  his  present 
position  on  account  of  his  unusual  ability  in  his  chosen 
line.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  he  is  comparatively  a 
young  man,  he  stands  high  in  his  profession  and  his  ac- 
ceptance of  the  northern  position  will  mean  a  decided  loss 
to  the  educational  department  of  Los  Angeles.  —  Los 
Angeles  Express. 

The  subject  of  the  excessive  cost  of  school  education  at 
the  high  schools  in  the  state  to  the  children  of  the  poorer 
classes,  owing  to  their  not  being  furnished  with  free  school 
text-books,  was  brought  up  before  the  Trades  and  Labor 
Council  of  Vallejo  at  their  last  meeting.  The  charge  for 
necessary  school  hooks  is  so  excessive  that  it  humiliates 
the  poorer  children  whose  parents  cannot  afford  to  buy 
them,  and  several  prominent  delegates  of  the  council 
spoke  in  favor  of  getting  immediate  legislation  enacted  to 
get  the  state  to  furnish  not  only  sehool  text-books  free, 
hut  also  to  make  them  uniform  thruout  the  state,  so  that 
if  a  pupil  moves  to  another  city  the  same  state  text-book 
will  be  used,  and  thus  prevent  a  great  deal  of  present  un 
necessary  expense    to    scholars.     It  was   determined  to 
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introduce  resolutions  requesting  legislation  on  this  press- 
ing matter  at  the  next  legislature.  —  San  F/ancisco 
Bulletin. 

Superintendent  R.  H.  Webster  in  his  annual  report  on 
the  condilion  of  the  public  schools  in  San  Francisco  shows 
that  there  are  thirty-one  grammar  and  forty-six  primary 
schools,  the  number  of  teachers  being  989,  seventy-two  of 
whom  are  men  and  917  women.  The  average  number  of 
pupils  36,472,  the  average  daily  attendance  34,410  or  94  per 
cent,  and  the  state  enrollment  47,326,  of  which  25,370  were 
boys  and  21,956  were  girls.  There  were  28,307  in  the  pri- 
mary grades  and  19,019  in  the  grammar.  Altho  the  aver- 
age number  was  36,472,  there  were  only  36,167  seats  in  the 
schoolrooms.  The  average  monthly  compensation  of 
teachers,  including  principals,  was  $86.  Visits  to  schools 
by  the  superintendent  and  his  deputies  numbered  3,399,  by 
the  directors  3,600,  and  by  other  persons  52,200.  There 
were,  last  year,  60,559  volumes  in  the  school  libraries. 
The  total  receipts  are  placed  at  $1,354,388.12.  Of  this 
$908,902.36  was  paid  for  teachers'  salaries,  $260,690.15  for 
other  expenses,  and  $33,674.18  for  land,  buildings,  and  fur- 
niture, not  including  $6,902.89  for  books  and  library  appa- 
ratus. The  total  expenditure  was  $1,210,169.58,  leaving  a 
balance  on  hand  of  $144,218.54.  School  property  is  valued 
at  $5,688,200.  These  figures  do  not  apply  to  the  four  high 
schools,  the  expense  of  maintaining  which  was  $121,371.42. 
Statistics  are  also  given  regarding  the  private  schools,  of 
which  there  are  thirty-eight,  having  119  male  and  228 
female  teachers,  4,112  pupils  in  the  primary  grades,  3018 
in  the  grammar  grades,  962  in  the  high  school  grades,  and 
1401  in  commercial  and  other  colleges,  making  a  total  of 
9,493,  in  addition  to  5,812  credited  to  physical  culture. 
The  public  schools  of  the  grammar  grade  graduated  1.629 
pupils  last  year. 

The  exhibition  at  the  Elks'  carnival  of  articles  made  by 
students  in  the  manual  training  course  of  the  Polytechnic 
High  School  was  evidently  a  wise  move  on  the  part  of 
Principal  P.  M.  Fisher  of  the  institution,  for  not  only  has 
all  opposition  thereto  ceased,  but  the  enrollment  of  pupils 
at  the  present  term  has  increased  nearly  one  hundred,  the 
total  enrollment  being  now  287. 

A  marked  feature  in  connection  with  the  enrollment  is 
the  large  number  of  boys  from  outside  districts  who  have 
come  to  Oakland  to  take  the  manual  training  course  in 
this  school  — a  course  which  fits  the  graduate  therein  for 
the  active,  practical  duties  of  life. 

A  striking  illustration  of  the  value  of  the  training  given 
at  this  school  maybe  found  in  the  case  of  Albert  Garfield, 
who  finished  its  two  years'  course  and  then  went  out  to 
hustle  for  himself.  He  is  now  proprietor  of  a  machine 
shop  plant  at  Brandon,  Oregon,  which  he  established,  and 
is  also  manager  of  the  water  works  there-  He  is  meet- 
ing with  much  success,  altho  only  twenty-one  years  of  age. 
He  called  at  the  Polytechnic  High  School  recently  to  pay 
his  respects  to  Professor  Fisher  and  to  offer  a  tribute  to 
the  school  for  what  it  has  done  for  him. 

This  school  has  two  courses — manual  training  and  com- 
mercial—  each  requiring  two  years,  altho  the  former  is  so 
arranged  that,  when  taken  first,  one  year  additional  will 
graduate  the  student  in  the  commercial  course,  also. 

Many  of  the  girls  who  are  taking  the  latter  wish  to  elect 
sewing  and  cooking  instead  of  some  one  of  their  present 
studies,  but  they  feel  that  they  are  deterred  from  doing  so 
because  they  cannot  receive  a  diploma  on  a  mixed  course. 

Principal  Fisher,  who  organized  the  school  six  years  ago, 
is  entirely  wrapped  up  in  it,  and  is  determined  to  make  it 
second  to  none  of  its  kind  in  California.  Visitors  are 
always  welcome  at  the  school. — Oakland  Enquirer. 


President  E.  T.  Pierce  of  the  Los  Angeles  State  Normal 
School  has  secured  Dr.  Willard  S.  Small,  instead  of  Dr. 
Hall,  as  stated  in  September  Journal,  for  the  position 
of  superintendent  of  the  training  department  to  succeed 
Prof.  George  E.  James,  who  recently  resigned  to  accept  a 
position  in  the  east.  This  is  one  of  the  most  important 
positions  in  the  normal.  Dr.  Small  is  said  to  be  specially 
well  equipped  both  by  training  and  by  experience  for  the 
work.  He  is  a  native  of  Massachusetts,  and  attended  the 
district  schools  in  that  state  until  fifteen  years  of  age, 
after  which  he  prepared  for  college  in  a  typical  New  Eng- 
land academy.  He  spent  five  years  in  Tufts  College,  Med- 
ford,  Mass.,  from  which  institution  he  received  the  degrees 
of  A.B.  and  A.M.  After  teaching  for  some  time  he  as- 
sumed work  at  Clark  University,  Worcester,  Mass.,  as  a 
Fellow  in  Education,  where  he  spent  four  years  in  that 
position  and  as  Honorary  Fellow,  giving  the  greater  part 
of  his  time  to  the  study  of  psychology,  pedagogy.'and  edu- 
cation generally,  receiving  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  He  has 
taught  psychology  and  pedagogy  in  one  of  the  leading 
seminaries  for  young  ladies  in  the  eas.t  and  in  the  state 
normal  school  at  Ypsilanti,  Michigan. 

He  is  a  lecturer  on  educational  topics  and  is  also  a  con- 
tributor to  the  American  Journal  of  Psychology,  the  Peda- 
gogical Journal,  and  the  Journal  of  Pedagogy,  leading 
educational  periodicals  of  this  country.  He  comes  highly 
recommended  by  President  Stanley  Hall  of  Clark  Univer- 
sity and  other  leading  educators  in  the  east.  Dr.  Small  is 
but  thirty-one  years  of  age. 

There  were  some  very  important  changes  in  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Los  Angeles  Normal  Sehool  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year.  The  school  moved  into  one  of  the  most 
pleasant  library  rooms  to  be  found  in  any  normal  school. 
It  is  large,  well-lighted,  and  beautifully  decorated.  The 
pupils  occupy  the  new  manual  training  rooms  consisting 
of  large  quarters  for  sloyd,  wood  carving,  book  binding, 
and  general  hand  work.  The  new  domestic  science  rooms 
are  now  occupied.  They  are  thoroly  equipped  to  accom- 
modate twenty-five  working  students  at  one  time.  In 
connection  with  the  cooking,  lunches  are  given  to  the 
students  at  noon.  There  is  a  large  lunch  room  about 
forty  by  sixty  feet  in  size  that  will  accommodate  two  hun- 
dred students.  This  school  is  the  second  normal  school 
in  this  country  to  give  warm  lunches  to  students  at  cost. 
It  is  not  expected  that  any  financial  burden  will  come  to 
the  state  in  this  new  venture,  other  than  the  employment 
of  the  teachers  necessary  to  conduct  the  cooking  classes. 

The  "Alameda  Daily  Argus"  contained  a  full  page 
September  17  on  the  educational  system  of  Alameda. 
There  was  a  fine  picture  of  the  new  high  school  building 
and  full  statement,  illustrated,  of  the  present  excellent 
condition  of  the  schools. 

There  are  thirteen  advertisements  in  the  "Vancouver 
World"  issue  of  August  12  for  school  teachers. 

*** 

Candidates  for    the    Office   of 

Superintendent  of  Schools 

Continued  from  last  month. 
Marin  County, G.  S.  Davidson  vs. Kate  Batchelder 
Butte  County,  R.  H.  Dunn  ;  Monterey  County,  Mrs. 
J.  E.Cbopevs.  Duncan  Stirling:  Napa  County, Miss 
Kate  Ames;  Kings  County,  J.  W.  Graham,  incum- 
bent, vs.  Mrs.  Davidson;  Santa  Cruz.  J.  W.  Lins- 
cott,  incumbent,  vs.  Miss  Lillie  Gibson ;  Placer 
County  C.  N.  Shane;  Plumas  County,  Miss  Nellie 
Berg;  Fresuo  County.  G.  N  Freeman,  incumbent, 
vs.  F.  Lane;  San  Mateo  County.  Etta  M.  Tilton, 
incumbent;  Shasta  County.  Margaret  I.  Poore;  San 
Francisco  County,  R  H.  Webster,  incumbent,  vs. 
W.  H.  Langdon;  Contra  Costa  County,  M.  T. 
Sickal  vs  A.  A.  Bailey. 
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Institutes 


LASSEN  COUNTY  INSTITUTE 

Susanville  was  the  scene  of  the  Lassen  County- 
Institute  this  year.  Supt.  Otis  M.  Doyle  was  in 
charge,  and  the  teachers  not  only  had  the  benefit 
of  the  institute  hut  the  pleasures  of  the  district 
fair  held  during  the  same  week.  The  town  was 
crowded  with  people  gathered  in  from  all  the 
country  for  many  miles  around.  Susanville  is 
one  of  the  prettiest  places  in  all  the  state,  com- 
fortable and  prosperous  in  every  way.  Its 
houses  are  all  well  painted  and  tidy,  its  orchards 
lusty  and  laden  with  fruit,  its  farmers  all  pro- 
vided with  fine  carriages  and  good  horses.  The 
town  stands  at  the  eastern  base  of  the  Sierras, 
just  where  the  sage-brush  plains  of  Nevada  run 
against  the  pine-clad  ridges  of  California.  The 
higher  slopes  had  already  received  a  dressing  of 
snow,  and  one  teacher  was  delayed  by  it  several 
days,  even  tho  it  was  September,  in  getting  to 
the  institute.  There  were  frosty  mornings  at 
Susanville,  with  ice  needles  forming  on  the 
pools  beside  the  roads. 

The  institute  was  called  for  September  22,  23, 
and  24 ;  and  the  teachers  were  so  interested  in 
the  work  that  it  was  extended  for  one  day  longer, 
the  25th. 

The  outside  helpers  were  Job  Wood  of  Sacra- 
mento and  Edward  Hyatt  of  Riverside,  both 
California  county  superintendents  of  many  years 
experience.  The  institute  was  conducted  along 
very  practical,  helpful  lines,  including  such 
topics  as  reading,  spelling,  arithmetic,  geogra- 
phy, school  libraries,  language,  and  English. 
Two  night  meetings  of  citizens  were  held  in  the 
M.  E.  Church  to  discuss  ways  and  means  for 
establishing  high  schools  in  Lassen  County. 
These  meetings  were  addressed  at  some  length 
by  Mr.  Wood, who  gave  a  most  useful  talk  on  the 
purposes  and  laws  of   California  high  schools. 

Great  interest  was  taken,  too,  in  a  movement 
for  improving  the  school  libraries  of  the  county. 
Mr.  Hyatt  gave  a  lecture  on  this  topic,  followed 
by  a  strong  talk  from  Superintendent  Wood ;  the 
teachers  took  it  up  and  a  lively  discussion  fol- 
lowed, which  resulted  in  the  formation  of  a 
special  movement  during  the  coming  year  for 
getting  the  greatest  possible  benefit  out  of  the 
school  library  funds. 

The  institute  closed  with  a  pleasant  incident 
— the  presentation  of  a  fine  desk  by  the  teachers 
to  their  retiring  superintendent,  Mr.  Doyle. 
The  occasion  was  such  a  touching  one  that  there 
was  hardly  a  dry  eye  in  the  room. 

The  teachers  declare  that  in  spite  of  the  in- 
terruptions of  the  fair  the  institute  was  one  of 
"the  richest  in  practical  results  of  any  in  the 
history  of  the  county. 


HUMBOLDT  COUNTY 
INSTITUTE 

The  institute  of  Humboldt  County  was  called 
by  Supt.  J.  B.  Brown  for  the  week  beginning 
September  15,  at  the  city  of  Eureka.  The  in- 
structors were  Edward  Hyatt  of  Riverside  and 
D.  R.  Augsburg  of  Oakland.  A  district  fair  was 
in  progress  at  the  same  time,  so  that  Eureka 
was  a  gay  and  festive  place  for  that  week. 

Mr.  Augsburg  was  in  his  best  vein,  and  a 
large  part  of  the  institute  consisted  of  his  in- 
structive and  excellent  talks  on  drawing  illus- 
trated by  blackboard  work. 

One  of  the  most  useful  and  lasting  things 
done  by  the  institute  was  the  movement  for  the 
improvement  of  the  school  libraries  of  the 
county.  The  entering  wedge  of  the  movement 
was  a  lively  and  interesting  discussion  by  Super- 
intendent Hyatt;  it  was  taken  up  by  Superin- 
tendent Brown,  who  asked  all  the  teachers  to 
prepare  lists  of  best  books  for  children,  with  the 
purpose  of  setting  all  the  teachers  to  work  in 
the  direction  of  improvement.  The  institute 
then  appointed  a  comm  i  i  tee  of  ten,  which  worked 
every  day  under  the  direction  of  Supt.  A.  C. 
Barker  of  the  Eureka  schools  in  the  preparation 
of  an  approved  list  of  one  hundred  books  for  the 
libraries  of  the  county.  Superintendent  Barker 
has  for  years  been  making  special  investigations 
along  this  line,  and  is  peculiarly  qualified  to 
lead  in  working  out  some  interesting  and  valu- 
able results . 

The  teachers  of  geography  got  some  fresh  and 
inspiring  ideas  from  Mr.  Hyatt's  account  of  the 
Colorado  Desert,  gained  from  his  school  visiting 
experiences  across  the  sandy  wastes. 

Another  notable  feature  of  the  institute  was 
the  presentation  of  a  beautiful  roll  top  desk  and 
leather  chair,  given  by  the  teachers  of  the 
county  to  their  veteran  superintendent,  Mr. 
Brown.  The  superintendent  responded  in  a 
feeling  manner  by  a  review  of  his  work  of  over 
thirty  years  in  the  schools  of  Humboldt  County. 


Principal  Halliday  of   the    San    Diego   High 
School  has  resigned  on  account  of  ill  health. 


The  Union  High  School  of  Redlands  is  in  a 
flourishing  condition.  Principal  L.  B.  Avery 
has  just  issued  a  most  excellent  manual  of  the 
faculty,  the  course  of  study,  and  the  work  ac- 
complished. 
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E.  W.  LINDSAY  of  Fresno  County 

Democratic  Nominee  for  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 

Forty-one  years  of  age;  born  in  California;  educated  at  the  Picton  Academv  and  Provincial 
Normal;  taught  school  at  rJova  Scotia,  Massachusetts,  and  Rhode  Island;  came  to  California  in 
1887;  taught  m  the  rural  schools  and  at  Selma,  and  is  now  principal  of  the  Fresno  City  Grammar 
School. 
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THOMAS  J.  KIRK  of  Fresno  County 

Republican  Candidate  for  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 

Forty-nine  years  of  age ;  born  in  Missouri ;  resident  of  Peoria,  Illinois,  for  a  number  of  years; 
came  to  Calif ornia  in  1873 ■  to  Fresno  County  in  1875 ;  twelve  years  a  teacher;  eight  years  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools  of  Fresno  County;  incumbent,  first  term,  of  the  State  office  for  -which  he  has 
again  been  nominated. 
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THE  EDUCATIONAL 
COUNCIL 

An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Council  in  the 
Observatory  Hall  of  Oakland  was  held  on  Satur- 
day, September  20th.  The  following  members 
were  present:  E.  E.  Brown,  Robert  Furlong, 
E.  C.  Moore,  P.  M.  Fisher,  E.  M.  Cox,  M.  E. 
Dailey,  E.  P.  Cubberley,  A.  L.  Mann,  C.  E. 
Keyes,  A.  E.  Shumate,  0.  W.  Erlewine,  E.  D. 
Faulkner,  and  Frederic  Burk.  Partial  reports 
of  standing  committees  were  made.  On  resolu- 
tion it  was  decided  that  the  Council  should  have 
a  two  days'  session  at  Los  Angeles,  Monday  and 
Tuesday,  December  29  and  30,  1902.  The  mat- 
ter of  arranging  a  program  was  assigned  to  a 
committee  consisting  of  Messrs.  Burk,  McCly- 
monds,  and  Shumate.  The  above  committee 
was  directed  to  consult  with  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  State  Teachers'  Association  to 
obtain  funds  for  carrying  on  the  work  of  the 
Council. 

The  chairman  submitted  a  plan  for  extending 
the  usefulness  of  the  Council  He  proposed 
that  the  Council  should  authorize  the  appoint- 
ment of  auxiliary  committees  composed  of  cap- 
able and  active  persons  not  members  of  the 
Council  which  should  investigate  various  im- 
portant educational  questions  and  report  on 
them  to  the  Council  for  discussion  and  action. 
The  following  resolution,  made  by  Dr.  E.  C. 
Moore,  was  thereupon  adopted  as  follows:  The 
chairman  is  empowered  to  appoint  persons  not 
members  of  the  Council  to  auxiliary  committees 
to  undertake  such  supplementary  investigations 
as  he  may  see  fit;  that  the  work  of  such  com- 
mittees be  the  especial  care  of  the  chairman, 
who  shall  report  their  formation  when  ap- 
pointed; that  reports  of  these  committees  shall 
be  a  regular  order  at  each  meeting  of  the 
Council. 

In  accordance  with  the  above  resolutions,  the 
chairman  has  appointed  the  following  partial 
list  of  auxiliary  committees : 

Other  committees  will  be  formed  and  later 
announced. 

1.  To  compile  a  report  upon  the  system  of 
union  of  school  districts  and  of  transportation 
of  pupils  to  school  at  public  expense,  and  to 
consider  its  adaptability  to  conditions  in  Cali- 
fornia : 

Miss  E.  M.  Tilton,  County  Superintendent 
of  San  Mateo,  Chairman;  George  Gordon,  Su- 
perintendent of  Amador  County;  Miss  Kate 
Ames,  ex-County  Superintendent  of  Napa 
County;    H.    M.    Shafer,    San    Diego    Normal 


School;    Miss   Lena   Polhamus,   President   San 
Diego  County  Board. 

2.  To  compile  a  special  report  upon  the  spe- 
cific weaknesses  of  the  present  State  Series 
History,  and  to  recommend  special  omissions 
and  supplementary  devices  to  serve  while  it 
shall  continue  in  use: 

Miss  Agnes  Howe,  San  Jose  Normal  School, 
Chairman ;  Superintendent  J.  D.  Graham,  Pasa- 
dena; E.  J.  Miller,  Chico  Normal  School; 
Superintendent  F.  A.  Wagner,  Pomona;  P.  E. 
Davidson,  San  Francisco  Normal  School. 

3.  To  compile  a  report  upon  the  function  of 
tiie  present  course  of  Algebra  in  accredited 
schools,  aside  from  preparation  to  meet  uni- 
versity courses  in  the  mathematical  depart- 
ment, and  to  determine  its  value  relative  to 
other  material  which  must  be  omitted  if  this 
course  is  taken: 

Superintendent  J.  D.  Graham,  Pasadena, 
Chairman;  A.  W,  Stamper,  Chico  Normal 
School;  F.  F.  Bunker,  San  Francisco  Normal 
School. 

4.  To  compile  a  report  upon  the  present 
High  School  Courses  in  Latin  in  accredited 
High  Schools,  aside  from  meeting  the  require- 
ments to  the  Latin  courses  in  the  universities, 
and  to  determine  its  value  relative  to  other 
material  which  must  be  omitted  if  this  course 
is  taken: 

Edward  Hohfeld,  Principal  Auburn  High 
High  School,  Chairman;  F.  E.  Thompson,  San 
Francisco  Normal  School;  Miss  Lena  Schop- 
bach,  Pasadena  High  School;  R.  L.  Sandwick, 
Pacific  Grove;  Dr.  John  Gamble,  Haywards. 

5.  To  compile  a  report  upon  the  function  of 
the  present  course  in  Literature  in  accredited 
High  Schools,  aside  from  meeting  the  require- 
ments of  the  English  courses  in  the  universi- 
ties; to  determine  tne  relative  value  to  general 
culture  of  the  present  course  of  the  prescribed 
material,  to  one  of  wide  election  or  one  permit- 
ting and  requiring  a  broad  general  reading: 

Principal  G.  W.  Wright,  Concord  High 
School,  Chairman;  Miss  Margaret  I.  Poore, 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  Shasta  County;  Dr. 
John  Gamble,  Haywards  High  School;  Super- 
intendent F.  A.  Wagner,  Pomona;  Leroy  D. 
Ely,  Pasadena  High  School;  J.  C.  Templeton, 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  Santa  Ana. 

6.  To  compile  a  report  upon  the  function  of 
the  present  course  in  chemistry,  botany,  zool- 
ogy and  physics,  in  accredited  High  Schools 
aside  from  preparation  for  corresponding  uni- 
versity courses;  and  to  determine  the  value  of 
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these  courses  relative  to  courses  in  these  sub- 
jects which  should  offer  a  broader  horizon  in 
general   information  of  their  application: 

Charles  D.  Snyder,  Lowell  High  School,  San 
Francisco,  Chairman;  Superintendent  C.  L. 
McLane,  Fresno;  L.  B.  Wilson,  San  Jose  Nor- 
mal School;  Superintendent  F.  A.  Wagner, 
Pomona;  R.  L.  Sandwiek,  Pacific  Grove;  Ray 
Chase,  Chico  Normal  School. 

7.  To  complete  a  report  upon  the  proper 
relation  of  County  Superintendents  to  the  local 
affair  of  school  districts,  and  to  recommend 
such  plans  as  may  be  deemed  the  best  educa- 
tional service: 

.Miss  Kate  E.  Ames,  Napa,  Chairman ;  Super- 
intendent Strine,  Los  Angeles;  Superintendent 
George  Gordon,  Amador  County;  E.  I.  Miller, 
Chico  Normal  School. 

8.  To  compile  a  report  upon  existing  sys- 
tems of  using  the  district  libraries  in  the  State, 
the  abuse  of  them,  and  to  recommend  a  plan, 
requiring  county  board  regulations  or  legisla- 
tive action,  which  shall  make  these  libraries 
of  the  highest  practical  service  to  school  work: 

E.  I.  Miller,  Chico  Normal  School,  Chairman; 
L.  B.  Wilson,  San  Jose  Normal  School;  Super- 
intendent George  Gordon,  Amador  County. 

9.  To  compile  a  report  upon  existing  sys- 
tems for  supervisions  of  rural  schools'  by 
County  Superintendents,  to  estimate  its  value 
and  to  recommend  such  modifications  as  may 
be  deemed  for  the  best  service  to  the  educa- 
tional interests  of  pupils: 

Superintendent  J.  A.  Imrie,  Napa  County, 
Chairman;  Superintendent  Strine,  Los  An- 
geles; Kate  E.  Ames,  Napa;  E.  I.  Miller,  Chico 
Normal  School. 

10.  To  compile  a  report  upon  the  appoint- 
ment of  teachers  in  rural  schools  which  shall 
offer  a  specific  and  practical  means  for  fur- 
nishing the  schools  with  the  best  available 
teachers  and  prevent  violation  of  the  code  of 
professional  ethics: 

Superintendent  MePherron,  San  Bernardino 
County,  Chairman;  A.  W.  Stamper,  Chico  Nor- 
mal School;  H.  M.  Shafer,  San  Diego  Normal 
School;   Superintendent  Strine,  Los  Angeles. 

11.  To  compile  a  report  from  views  of  ex- 
perienced County  Superintendents  and  others 
upon  the  system  of  county  institutes  and  to 
recommend  modifications  for  approval  by  the 
Council : 

Superintendent  Strine,  Los  Angeles  County, 
Chairman;  Superintendent  J.  A.  Imrie,  Napa 
County;   Miss  Agnes  Howe,  San  Jose  Normal 


School ;  H.  M.  Shafer,  San  Diego  Normal 
School;  Miss  Kate  Ames,  Napa. 

12.  To  compile  a  report  upon  the  fimction 
and  scope  of  a  business  course  in  the  high 
schools  and  to  determine  the  relation  of  such 
course  to  the  rest  of  the  high  school  cur- 
riculum : 

Superintendent  C.  L.  McLane,  Fresno,  Chair- 
man; J.  H.  Francis,  Los  Angeles  High  School; 
D.  A.  Mobley,  Stockton  High  School;  P.  M. 
Fisher,  Central  School,  Oakland. 

The  supreme  court  of  Washington  has  filed  its  decision 
in  the  case  of  Rand,  McNally  &  Co.  against  the  King 
County  board  of  education,  which  involves  the  right  of 
such  hoards  to  interfere  with  the  contracts  of  the  state 
hoard  made  "with  various  publishers  to  supply  text-books 
for  the  schools  of  the  state  for  a  period  of  five  years  from 
September  1,  1901.  The  court  holds  that  the  act  under 
which  the  state  board  made  the  contract  is  constitutional, 
and  that  the  later  act  of  1901,  authorizing  local  hoards  to 
select  text-books,  is  uneontitutional  in  so  far  as  any  at- 
tempted application  to  existing  contracts  is  sought  to  be 
made  thereunder. 

This  case  came  up  on  the  pleadings,  on  plaintiff's  de- 
murrer to  the  defendant's  answer,  and  under  the  rule 
that  a  demurrer  admits  the  allegations  of  the  adversary's 
pleading  the  decision  of  the  court  is  technically  in  favor 
of  the  defendants,  but  the  case  is  remanded  for  the  pur- 
pose of  allowing  plaintiff  to  introduee'proof,  in  view  of 
the  importance  of  the  case  to  the  state  and  to  avoid  a 
multiplicity  of  suits  involving  the  same  questions. 

The  answer  of  defendants  set  up  that  they  had  not  in- 
terfered with  plaintiff's  contract,  nor  lessened  the  sale  of 
its  hooks ;  that  it  still  maintained  in  the  schools  the  books 
provided  by  the  state  hoard,  but  instead  of  using  the 
readers  in  the  grades  from  one  to  six  years,  as  the  con- 
tract provided,  they  had  merely  shifted  the  readers  so  as 
to  have  them  used  in  grades  from  two  to  seven  inclusive, 
and  adopted  a  supplementary  reader  for  the  first  grade, 
and  their  action  did  not  decrease  the  profits  of  plaintiff 
under  his  contract  with  the  state. 

The  court  refused  to  hold  that  plaintiff  was  entitled  to 
enjoin  defendants  on  account  of  their  refusal  to  use  the 
readers  in  the  first  grade,  whether  any  actual  damage  was 
occasioned  by  such  refusal  or  not,  since  one  must  show 
actual  and  substantial  injury  in  order  to  have  injunctive 
relief  and  not  merely  a  technical  and  inconsequential 
wrong  entitling  him  to  nominal  damages  only. 

It  is  to  he  regretted  that  the  supreme  court  did  not  de- 
clare the  Ginderson  text-book  law  unconstitutional.  It  is 
the  most  iniquitous  law  in  reference  to  text-books  adopted 
in  recent  years.  It  is  burdensome  on  the  taxpayers  and 
the  children,  breaks  up  uniformity  of  books,  costs  the 
book  publishing  companies  thousands  of  dollars  to  main- 
tain a  force  of  agents,  and,  take  it  all  in  all,  it  is  too  bad 
that  the  state  of  Washington,  which  under  the  leadership 
of  Frank  J.  Browne  made  such  rapid  educational  strides* 
should  he  hampered  in  its  work  by  a  text-hook  law  that  is 
fifty  years  behind  the  text-book  commission  laws  of 
Oregon  and  Texas. 


Ignorance  is  slavery  of  some  kind,  whether  it  is  found 
in  individuals,  communities,  states,  or  nations.  To  be  rid 
of  this  slavery  and  to  lessen  crime,  the  universal  attend- 
ant of  ignorance,  the  people  must  be  educated. — Sidney  M. 
Finger. 
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Literary  Notes 

"The  Making  of  Our  Middle 
Schools." 

Elmer  Ellsworth  Brown,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  the  Theory 
and  Practice  of  Education  in  the  University  of  California, 
has  prepared  a  volume  on  "The  Making  of  Our  Middle 
Schools:  An  Account  of  the  Development  of  Secondary 
Education  in  the  United  States."  It  will  be  published  by 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  of  New  York  and  London  early  in 
October.  This  book  presents  a  comprehensive  account  of 
the  development  of  secondary  education  in  the  United 
States,  from  the  earliest  beginnings  to  the  present  time. 
It  touches  on  a  wide  range  of  topics:  The  European  proto- 
types of  American  schools,  the  rise  of  school  systems 
under  civil  control,  important  single1  foundations,  the 
history  of  studies,  great  teachers  and  their  methods  of 
instruction,  the  later  church  schools,  the  new  high  schools 
of  New  York  City,  current  problems,  and  many  others. 

Contents:  Introduction,  Grammar  Schools  of  Old  Eng- 
land, Early  Colonial  Grammar  Schools,  Colonial  School 
Systems,  Later  Colonial  Schools,  Colonial  Schoolmasters 
and  Scholars,  Colonial  Schooling  and  School  Administra^ 
tion.  The  English  Academies,  Early? American  Academies 
Early  State  Systems  of  Secondary  Education,  The  Char 
acter  of  the  Academies,  Teachers  and  Teaching,  The  Move' 
ment  toward  Public  Control,  The  First  High  Schools 
Special  Movements,  The  Later  State  Systems,  Recent 
Tendencies,  Notes  on  School  Life  and  Studies,  The  Out- 
look, Appendix  A  —  Statistics  of  Secondary  Education 
Appendix  B — Courses  of  Study,  Appendix  C— Bibliography 

Dr.  Brown,  in  speaking  of  his  trip  east,  said:  "The 
preparation  of  this  book  was  my  special  mission  during 
my  absence  and  everything  else  was  made  to  give  way  to 
this  one  object.  I  found  the  work  so  extensive  that  my 
time  was  very  fully  occupied,  for  the  most  part  in  the 
great  eastern  libraries.  I  worked  the  greater  part  of  the 
time  in  four  libraries,  namely,  those  of  Harvard  and 
Columbia  universities,  the  Boston  Public  Library,  and  the 
Library  of  Congress  at  Washington.  Special  portions  of 
the  work  took  me  also  into  eight  or  ten  other  libraries  for 
brief  periods. 

"At  odd  times  I  found  opportunity  to  visit  a  number  of 
schools  of  all  grades  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest.  This 
was  a  very  interesting  part  of  my  outing.  I  had  some 
months  at  Columbia  University,  and  while  there  saw  a 
great  deal  of  the  working  of  Teachers  College.  The  mag- 
nitude of  this  institution  and  the  tremendous  importance 
of  the  work  it  is  doing  can  hardly  be  realized  without 
such  an  extended  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  its 
affairs.  I  was  glad  to  find  that  California  students  have 
an  excellent  standing    at  Teachers  College.     The  college 


offers  four  regular  graduate  fellowships  annually,  and  for 
several  years  one  of  these  has  been  taken  each  year  by  a 
Californian.  The  Californian  colony  at  Columbia  is  large 
and  enthusiastic. 

"I  had  two  brief  visits  at  the  University  of  Chicago  and 
was  greatly  impressed  with  the  importance  of  the  work 
which  now  rests  upon  the  shoulders  of  Professor  Dewey. 
His  University  School  has  been  an  experiment  of  very 
great  pedagogical  significance  and  interest.  It  is  now 
united  with  the  School  of  Education  established  by  Mrs. 
Blaine.  When  the  four  or  five  institutions  which  these 
two  schools  comprise  shall  be  brought  together  in  the 
magnificent  building  now  in  process  of  erection  for  that 
purpose,  Chicago  University  will  undoubtedly  become  one 
of  the  great  centers  of  advanced  pedagogical  study  in  the 
country." 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  scientific  discovery  made 
in  a  long  time  —  so  far  at  lease  as  its  wonderful  possibili- 
ties are  concerned  —  is  that  of  radium.  Apparently  this 
substance  has  from  the  beginning  been  giving  off  particles 
at  the  rate  of  sixty  to  ninety  thousand  miles  per  second, 
without  diminuition  of  its  own  force  —  and  will  continue 
to  do  so  forever.  It  supplies  light  without  heat.  A  ray 
of  this  light  conducts  electricity.  It  converts  oxygen  into 
ozone  and  colors  glass  permanently  brown.  These  are 
only  a  few  of  the  properties  of  this  remarkable  substance. 
In  "The  Cosmopolitan"  for  September  a  brief  article  is 
published  under  the  title  "A  New  Field  for  Speculation," 
and  announcement  is  made  of  a  prize  of  three  hundred 
dollars  for  the  best  paper  on  this  subject. 

*+ 
NOTES 

Harris  Weinstoek  has  written  a  series  of  ad- 
dresses and  Punk  and  Wagnalls  have  published 
the  same-  David  Starr  Jordan  has  written  an 
introduction  There  is  a  newness  of  presenta- 
tion and  a  wholesomeness  of  attitude  about  these 
addresses  that  makes  them  readable.  "Jesus, 
the  Jew"  is  the  most  notable  of  the  addresses 
in  the  book.  It  has  been  delivered  on  several 
occasions  and  has  always  attracted  considerable 
attention.     The  price  of  the  book  is  $1.00. 

"Lina  Beam,"  "Baby  Roland,"  by  George 
Hansen,  published  by  Elder  &  Shepard.  Price 
50  cents.  This  is  a  unique  and  pretty  booklet. 
The  publishers  say:  "We  desire  to  say  that  we 
are  not  submitting  these  booklets  as  in  any 
sense  examples  of  photographic  art  nor  of 
"pretty"  Babyhood.  Their  charm  to  us  lies  in 
the  fact  of  their  entirely  unposed  and  natural 
qualities.  Collectively,  they  rise  quite  above 
the  plane  of  mere  picture  books  to  a  study  of 
considerable  psychological  interest,  forming  a 
picture  record  of  the  natural  moods  and  develop- 
ment of  the  little  one  instead  of,  as  previously, 
a  written  record." 

"Talks  to  Students  on  the  Art  of  Study,"  by 
Frank  M.  Cramer,  published  by  the  Hoffman — 
Edwards  Company,  San  Francisco  The  motive 
and  scope  of  the  book  is  as  follows : 

Parents   and   teachers    and   students   are    all 
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deeply  interested  in  the  educational  principles 
that  underlie  a  sound  scholarship.  But  the 
large  body  of  educational  literature  produced  in 
recent  years  has  been  addressed  almost  entirely 
to  teachers,  and  does  not  yet  contain  a  brief 
treatment  of  intellectual  problems  that  would 
be  readily  comprehensible  to  the  general  reader 
and  to  the  student  while  he  is  passing  thru  the 
most  critical  part  of  his  career  and  before  he 
has  had  systematic  training  in  psychology  and 
logic.  Every  effort  has  been  made  by  the 
author  to  eliminate  the  difficulties  that  usually 
cling  to  a  subject  of  this  nature.  To  secure 
perfect  assurance  that  this  end  had  been  at- 
tained, the  book,  in  typewritten  manuscript, 
was  placed  in  the  hands  of  college  students  and 
of  a  number  of  students  in  one  of  the  best  secon- 
dary schools  of  the  country,  and  was  read  by 
them  before  it  was  given  its  final  revision. 

*  *   * 

Dr.  J.  M.  Rice  begins  in  the  October-Novem- 
ber Forum  a  series  of  reports  of  the  investiga- 
tions he  has  recently  conducted  as  to  the  teach- 
ing of  arithmetic  in  the  public  schools.  Full 
details  are  given  of  the  tests  applied  and  of 

the  character  of  the  results. 

*  *  # 

Prank  Foxcroft  opens  the  October  Atlantic 
with  "A  Study  of  Local  Option,"  a  discussion 
of  the  management  of  liquor-selling,  which  is 
based  upon  the  results  of  the  Massachusetts 
law.  Other  papers  on  political  and  social 
affairs  are  Hon.  H.  H.  D.  Piecre's  instructive  ar- 
ticle on  Russia ;  Edward  Atkinson's  thoughtful 
discussion  on  Commercialism.  Several  happy 
literary  papers  embellish  tne  number.  Henry 
D.  Sedgwick,  Jr.,  discusses  the  character  and 
writings  of  Montaigne  and  his  influence  on 
subsequent  ages ;  Harriet  Waters  Preston  treats 
of  George  Meredith  as  "A  Knightly  Pen"; 
Edith  B.  Brown  writes  of  "The  Moral  Hesita- 
tions of  the  Novelist,"  and  in  addition  the  num- 
ber contains  Mr.  Greenslet's  paper  on  Wood- 
bury's Hawthorne  and  Mr.  Boynton's  reviews 
of  "Books  New  and  Old."  Poems  by  M.  Nichol- 
son, J.  Russell  Taylor,  E.  A.  Ireland,  and  H. 
W.  Boynton,  and  an  unusually  attractive  Con- 
tributors' Club  complete  a  brilliant  autumn 
number. 

*  *   * 

D.  C.  Heath  &  Company,  publishers,  Boston, 
have  in  press  for  immediate  issue  the  Third 
Book  of  Shiller's  Geshichte  des  dreissigjahrigen 
Kriges,  a  portrayal  of  the  dark  period  of 
German  history  out  of  which  arose  the  "Wal- 
lenstein,"  and  a  specimen  of  the  author's  his- 
torical method  and  language.  It  is  provided 
with  introduction  and  notes,  and  owes  its  or- 
igin to  the  recommendation  of  it  for  advanced 


reading  in  schools  by  the  Committee  of  Twelve 
of  the  Modern  Language  Association  of  Amer- 


Lewis  and  Clark  are  becoming  names  to  con- 
jure with,  and  their  latest  appearance  will  be 
in  a  romance.  Messrs.  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co. 
announce  the  book  for  publication  early  in 
November,  under  the  title,  "The  Conquest: 
The  True  Story  of  Lewis  and  Clark.  It  is  by 
Mrs.  Eva  Emery  Dye,  the  author  of  a  suc- 
cessful book  dealing  with  the  Northwest,  and 
those  who  have  seen  her  story  say  it  will  set 
a  new  pace  for  American  historical  romance. 
#  *  * 

The  University  of  Chicago  Press  announces 
the  completion  of  the  series,  Contributions  to 
Education,  the  three  concluding  numbers  to 
appear  being  No.  4,  Ethics  in  the  School,  by 
Ella  Plagg  Young;  No.  5,  The  Child  and  the 
Curriculum,  by  John  Dewey,  and  No.  6,  Some 
Types  of  Modern  Educational  Theory,  by  Ella 
Plagg  Young.  The  series  as  a  whole  aims  to 
effect  the  union  of  educational  theory  and  prac- 
tice in  distinction  from  vague  enthusiasm, 
loose  exhortation  and  abstract  theorizing.  It 
endeavors  to  bring  the  discussion  of  actual 
school  practice  to  the  test  of  the  fundamental 
principles  involved.  These  principles  are  de- 
rived from  modern  psychology  and  social 
philosophy,  and  are  stated  in  a  simple 
and  non-technical  manner.  The  series  will 
bring  its  readers  into  touch  with  what  is  vital 
in   contemporary   educational   philosophy. 

No.  4.  Ethics  in  the  School,  by  Professor 
Young,  sets  forth  some  of  the  working  condi- 
tions especially  as  to  the  relation  of  teacher 
and  pupil,  necessary  to  enable  the  school  to 
perform  its  proper  function — the  formation  of 
character    (27   cents,   postpaid). 

No.  5.  The  Child  and  the  Curriculum,  by 
Professor  Dewey,  shows  that  the  value  of  psy- 
chology is  not  limited  to  the  matter  of  the 
methods  of  teaching,  but  effects  the  subject  as 
a  whole   (27  cents,  postpaid) 

No.  6.  Some  Types  of  Modern  Educational 
Theory,  by  Professor  Young,  does  for  the  var- 
ious modes  of  educational  reform  already  in 
vogue  what  is  done  in  the  third  number  of  the 
series  for  the  educational  situation  as  a  whole. 
The  various  types  of  school  standpoint  and 
method  are  set  forth  and  compared  with  ref- 
erence to  the  fundamental  psychological  and 
ethical  principles  (27  cents,  postpaid). 

The  three  earlier  numbers   which   appeared 
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recently  are  No.  1,  Isolation  in  the  School,  by 
Professor  Young  (53  cents,  postpaid)  ;  No.  2, 
Psychology  and  Social  Practice,  by  Professor 
Dewey  (28  cents,  postpaid),  and  No.  3,  The 
Educational  Situation,  by  Professor  Dewey 
(53  cents,  postpaid).  The  series,  12mo,  paper, 
on  one  order  to  same  address,  net,  $1.50;  post- 
paid, $1.62. 

*      *      * 

ADDITION    TO    NORMAL    SCHOOL 

A  meeting  of  the  Trustees  of  the  San 
Francisco  State  Normal  School  was  held 
in  the  office  of  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Henry 
G.  W.  Dinkelspeil.  The  resignation  of 
Mr.  Fred  G.  Athearn,  a  member  of  the 
faculty,  was  received  and  accepted.  Mr. 
A.  H.  Snzzallo,  now  a  member  of  the 
Stanford  University  faculty,  in  the  de- 
partment of  education,  was  elected  as  his 
successor. 

Mr.  Suzzalo  is  a  graduate  of  the  San 
Jose  Normal  School,  and  of  Stanford  Uni- 
versity, class  of  1899.  He  was  offered  a 
position  at  Stanford  University,  and  at- 
tended Columbia  University  Teachers' 
College  for  one  year,  where  he  took  a  de- 
gree of  A.  M.  He  then  came  back  to  un- 
dertake the  work  at  Stanford  University 
but  has  decided  to  accept  the  offer  from 
the  San  Francisco  State  Normal  School. 

A  report  of  the  President  of  the  School 
sets  forth  the  degree  of  efficiency  attained 
by  the  graduates  of  the  institution.  Dip- 
lomas of  graduation  were  issued  to  Miss 
Evangeline  Adams  of  San  Francisco,  Miss 
Eita  Castle  of  Carson,  Nev.,  and  Miss 
Julia  Lemon  of  Salinas. 

The  following  fipTires  offered  by  the 
President,  show  a  marked  increase  in  the 
proportion  of  graduates  accepted  in  cities 
and  towns  during  the  second  year.  Dur- 
ing the  first  year,  the  following  cities  or 
towns  appointed  graduates: 

San  Francisco,  6 ;  Oakland,  1 ;  Modesto, 
1 ;  Eedlands,  1 ;  Paso  Bobles,  1 ;  San 
Pablo,  1 ;  Cacheville,  1 ;  Benecia,  1 ; 
Bakersfield,  1 :  Alameda,  1.  At  the  end 
of  the  year  all  these  city  appointees  were 
re-elected  to  their  positions  or  were  offered 
them,  and  San  Francisco  took  6  others; 
Oakland,  3;  Modesto,  1;  Eedlands,  1; 
Paso  Eobles,  2;  San  Pablo,  1.  In  1902 
the  list  of  cities  and  towns  having  repre- 
sentatives of  our  school  was  increased  by 


the  following:  Berkeley,  Sausalito,  San- 
ger, San  Eafael,  Hanford,  Concord, 
Cloverdale,  Santa  Eosa,  Vallejo  and 
Riverside.  During  1901-2  seventeen 
counties  contained  representatives  of  the 

San  Francisco  State  Normal  School. 

*  *  * 

School  Desk  Agent — Beg  pardon  for 
intruding,  sir,  but  you  are  the  superinten- 
dent of  schools,  are  you  not  ? 

Superintendent — I  am,  sir.  What  can 
I  do  for  you? 

School  Desk  Agent — I  would  like  to 
supply  your  schools  with  our  patent  hy- 
genic  seats. 

Superintendent — No  use  for  them.  We 
use  home-made  sugar  cane  chairs. 

"The  Educational  Outlook"  is  described  in 
the  October-December  Forum  by  Mr.  Ossian  H. 
Lang,  who  emphasizes  the  growing  tendency 
to  use  the  public  school  as  social  centers,  and 
reviews  the  principal  events  of  the  quarter, 
such  as  the  meeting  of  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association  and  other  important  summer 
assemblies. 

*  *  * 

Deafness  Cannot  be  Cured 

by  local  applications,  as  they  cannot  reach  the 
diseased  portion  of  the  ear.  There  is  only  one 
way  to  cure  deafness,  and  that  is  by  constitu- 
tional remedies.  Deafness  is  caused  by  an  in- 
flamed condition  of  the  mucous  lining  of  the 
Eustachian  Tube.  When  this  tube  is  inflamed 
you  have  a  rumbling  sound  or  imperfect  hearing, 
and  when  it  is  entirely  closed,  Deafness  is  the 
result,  and  until  inflamation  can  be  taken  out 
and  this  tube  restored  to  its  normal  condition, 
hearing  will  be  destroyed  forever;  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  are  caused  by  Catarrh,  which  is  noth- 
ing but  an  inflamed  condition  of  the  mucous 
surfaces. 

We  will  give  One  Hundred  Dollars  for  any 
case  of  Deafness  (caused  by  catarrh)  that  can- 
not be  cured  by  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure.  Send  for 
circulars,  free. 

P.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 

Sold  by  Druggists,  75c. 

Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 

•ft     tp     •[•     i^ 

No  people  were  ever  great  yet  that  served  the 
race  with  its  hands  only.  Who  cares  for  Car- 
thage now?  But  there  is  Athens  and  there  is 
Jerusalem.  Every  man  cares  for  Athens  and  for 
Jerusalem,  but  no  man  cares  for  the  pile  of  ruins 
on  the  southern  shores  of  the  Mediterranean; 
because  the  people  there  were  your  workers 
with  the  hands  only. — Hamilton  W.  Mabie. 
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A  TEST  IN  AEITHMETIC  TEACH- 
ING. 

By  Dr.  J.  M.  Rice  in  the  October-Decem- 
ber Forum. 

The  test  on  arithmetic  on  which  this  ar- 
ticle will  be  based  was  taken  in  the  early 
part  of  the  present  year.  I  made  a  similar 
test  some  sis  years  ago,  soon  after  I  had 
completed  the  one  in  spelling;  but  my 
editorial  duties  at  the  time  prevented  me 
from  following  up  the  investigation  in  a 
satisfactory  manner,  and  I  therefore  did 
not  publish  the  results.  In  my  recent 
tests  the  examinations  were  made — in 
each  instance  during  my  presence — in 
eighteen  school  buildings,  representing 
seven  cities.  In  all,  about  6,000  children 
were  examined.  While  the  number  of  pu- 
pils tested  was,  therefore,  not  nearly  so 
large  as  in  the  case  of  my  examinations  in 
spelling,  the  investigation,  nevertheless, 
sufficed  to  show  the  general  conditions 
equally  well  from  several  points  of  view. 

A  glance  at  the  figures  will  tell  us  at 
once  that  there  is  no  direct  relation  be- 
tween time  and  result;  that  special  pres- 
sure does  not  necessarilv  lead  to  success, 
and,  conversely,  that  lack  of  pressure  does 
not  necessarily  mean  failure. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  amount  of  time  devoted  to 
arithmetic  in  the  school  that  obtained 
the  lowest  average — 25  per  cent — was 
practically  the  same  that  it  was  in  the  one 
where  the  highest  average — 80  per  cent — 
was  obtained.  In  the  former  the  regular 
time  for  arithmetic  in  all  the  grades  was 
forty-five  minutes  a  day,  but  some  addi- 
tional time  was  given.  In  the  latter  the 
the  time  varied  in  different  classes,  but 
averaged  fifty-three  minutes  daily.  This 
shows  an  extreme  variation  in  results  un- 
der the  same  appropriation  of  time. 

Looking  again  toward  the  bottom  of 
the  list,  we  find  three  schools  with  an  av- 
erage of  36  per  cent.  In  one  of  these  in- 
sufficient pressure  might  be  suggested  as  a 
reason  for  the  unsatisfactory  results,  only 
thirty  minutes  daily  having  been  devoted 
to  arithmetic.  The  second  school,  how- 
ever, gave  forty-eight,  while  the  third  gave 
seventy-five.  This  certainly  seemsv+o  indi- 
cate that  a  radical  defect  in  the  quality  of 


instruction  cannot  be  offset  by  an  increase 
in  quantity. 

If  we  now  turn  our  attention  from  the 
three  schools  just  mentioned  and  direct 
it  to  three  near  the  top — Schools  3,  3  and 
4,  City  I — we  find  the  conditions  reversed ; 
for  while  the  two  school  that  gave  forty- 
five  minutes  made  averages  of  64  per  cent 
and  67  per  cent  respectively,  the  school 
that  gave  only  twenty-five  minutes  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  an  average  of  69  per 
cent.  This  would  appear  to  indicate  that 
while,  on  the  one  hand  nothing  is  gained  by 
an  increase  in  time  where  the  instruction 
in  arithmetic  is  faulty,  on  the  other  hand, 
nothing  is  lost  by  a  decrease  of  time  to  a 
certain  point,  where  the  schools  are  on 
the  right  path  in  teaching  the  subject. 
Perhaps  the  most  interesting  feature  of 
the  table  is  the  fact  that  the  school  giving 
twenty-five  minutes  a  day  came  out.  with- 
in two  of  the  top,  while  the  school  giving 
seventy-five  minutes  daily  came  out  prac- 
tically within  one  of  the  bottom. 


WOEDS. 

Home  and  School. 

Train  pupils  to  avoid  the  common  mis- 
take of  saying: 

Avocation  for  vocation,  agriculturalist 
for  agriculturist,  most  for  almost,  prevent- 
ative for  preventive,  reliable  for  trustwor- 
thy, and  some  for  somewhat.  Let  them 
study  these  words  carefully  in  the  diction- 
ary to  see  the  reason  for  these  cautions. 
A  good  deal  has  been  done  for  the  pupil 
when  he  has  been  trained  to  use  words  with 
precision. 

A  great  help  to  this  precision  is  found 
in  studying  words  in  their  structure;  for 
instance  the  word  impervious  consists  of 
four  parts,  viz.,  im  meaning  in  or  not, 
per  meaning  through,  vi  meaning  a  way 
and  ous  meaning  having ;  hence,  the  whole 
word  means  not  having  a  way  through. 
What  a  clearness  to  the  word  -preface,  when 
it  is  known  that  the  last  syllable  comes 
from  a  word  meaning  to  speak,  and  that 
the  prefix  pre  means  before.  Hence  a 
preface  is  a  "before-speech." 

Hundreds  of  our  common  words  may  be 
intelligently    studied    in    this    way,    by 
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bright  pupils  who  know  nothing  of  Latin 
and.  Greek.  They  can,  and  should,  learn 
the  meaning  of  the  common  prefixes  and 
suffixes.  Then,  when  they  have  learned 
a  score  or  two  of  root  words,  they  are  pre- 
pared to  build  up  the  English  derivatives 
intelligently.  Of  course  many  of  these 
words  have  taken  on  a  secondary  meaning ; 
but  this  will  be  better  understood  after  the 
primary  meaning  has  been  mastered.  I 
may  say  more  about  this  matter  hereafter. 

$     :£     $ 

HE  HAD  THE  GENEEAL  IDEA 

"What  is  the  first  law  of  nature?" 
asked  the  teacher. 

"Knoekin'  the  other  fellow  down  before 
he  gets  his  coat  off,"  answered  little  Ed- 
ward. 

Teacher :  "What  is  the  meaning  of  to 
decapitate,  Willie  ?" 

Willie  :    "To  head  off,  ma'am." 

The  teacher  was  trying  to  help  the  boy. 
"Now  come,  Johnny,"  she  said,  "which  is 
greater,  two-thirds  or  three-quarters  ?" 

The  boy  did  not  know. 

"Oh,  yes,  you  do,"  said  the  teacher, 
hopefully.  "Which  would  you  rather  have, 
three-quarters  of  an  appie  or  two-thirds 
of  an  apple  ?" 

"Two-thirds,"  said  the  boy,  on  a  guess. 

"Oh,  no,"  said  the  teacher  hopelessly, 
"why,  two-thirds  is  less  than  three- 
quarters." 

"I  know  it/  said  the  boy  promptly,  cTDut 
I  don't  like  apples." 

#  *  # 

DID  HIS  BEST. 

Teacher  (angrily)  :  "You  bad  boy ! 
Why  did  you  chalk  your  name  on  this 
new  desk?" 

Tommy:  "Had  ter,  'cause  I  ain't  got 
no  penknife  to  carve  it  on  with." 

*  *  * 

Scboolmarm    (just  married) — The  ta- 
ble ought  to  change  with  the  four  seasons, 
spring,  summer,  autumn  and  winter. 
_  Cook — But  have  the  four  seasons  all  the 
time !  pepper,  vinegar,  salt  and  mustard  ? 

At  a  Ladies,  College.  Lady  Principal — 
You  are  daily  receiving  letters  from 
town;  have  you  perchance  formed  an  at- 
tachment ? 

Cook — No. 

Principal — Then  where  do  the  letters 
come  from  ? 


Cook — I  don't  know  myself;  they  are 
anonymous. 

Principal — But  you  answer  them  every 
day. 

Cook — Yes;  but  likewise  anonymously. 


A  VALUABLE  PEATUEE. 

"No,"  said  the  father  to  the  principal 
of  the  cooking  school,  "I  don't  believe  I'll 
send  my  daughter  to  your  institution.  I 
expect  to  be  able  to  provide  for  her  so 
that  she  shall  not  have  to  work  in  the 
kitchen  after  she  is  married." 

"That's  all  very  nice,"  said  the  princi- 
pal, "out  the  most  important  part  of  our 
curriculum  is  that  which  instructs  the 
young  ladies  how  to  boss  the  cook  and  to 
discharge  her,  if  necessary." 

At  this  the  father  immediately  wrote  a 
check  for  the  full  term's  tuition. 


Teacher — "Now,  Ethel,  who  wrote  the 
'Elegy  in  a  Co^^ntry  Churchyard  ?' " 

Ethel — "Please,  ma'am,  it  was  Willie 

Sniff.    I  seen  him  goin'  in  the  churchyard 

at  recess,  ma'am." 

*  *  * 

NATUEALLY. 

Teacher — Well,  you  say  the  other  boy 
turned  and  whistled  to  the  dog.  What  fol- 
lowed ? 

Pupil— The  dog. 
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Pacific  Coast  Bureau  of 
Education  ttaTsT!hers'A9encyon 

Recommends  superior  teachers.  Services  free 
to  school  officers.  Registration  form  mailed  to 
teachers  on  application. 

Anna  McNeii.Iv,  Manager 

31  Flood  Building,  San  Francisco. 


ASTHMA=(MD 

A  complete,  lasting  constitutional  cure,  not  just  a 
^■'relief."  Absolutely  different  from  all  sprays,  smokes, 
and  so-called  "cures."  Over  52,000  patients.  Attacks 
never  return.  Cause  eradicated.  Health  restored. 
"Whole  system  built  up.  Book  15  free.  DR.  HAYES, 
Buffalo,  N-  Y. 


California  and  the  Missions*  ♦  ♦ 

PREPARED  ESPECIALLY  FOR  SCHOOLS 

MrS    JaCkSOn's  papers    on 

"Father  Junipero  and  His  Work,"  and 
"The  Present  Condition  of  the  Mission 
Indians  in  Southern  California,"  were 
first  published  in  1883,  and  afterwards 
reprinted  with  some  European  travel 
sketches  in  1886,  the  volume  bearing  the 
title  of  "Glimpses  of  Three  Coasts." 
They  contain  much  of  historical  value, 
and  are  so  beautifully  written  as  to  be  of 
the  greatest  interest. 

Heney  Sandham,  who  visited  Cali- 
fornia with  Mrs.  Jackson  when  she  was 
accumulating  material  for  "Ramona, " 
has  illustrated  the  book.  Mrs.  Jackson's 
descriptions  and  the  artist's  illustrations 
now  possess  a  special  interest  from  the 
fact  that  the  restorations  of  late  years 
have  materially  altered  the  Mission  build- 
ing and  other  places  here  pictured  and 
described. 

12mo.     Cloth,  75  cents  net 
Pacific  Coast  Depository 

Cunningham,  Cnrtiss  &  Welch 

Sa*1  Francisco 


IF  YOU  ARE  WISE 
LOOK  TO  YOUR  EYES 


All  Glasses  Guaranteed 

16  Kearny  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

THE  A.  VANDER  NAILLEN 

School  ol  Practical,  Mining,  Civil,    Mechanical 

Electrical  Engineering,  Metallurgy,  Cyanide  Pro- 
cess, etc.  Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and 
Assaying.    (Incorporated  ) 

113  Fulton  St.,  one  block  West  of  City  Hall. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  825;  Bullion  and  Chlorination  Assay, 
$26;  Blowpipe  Assay,  810;  Full  Course  of  Assaying,  850. 
Prospector's  Course,  $15.  Established  1864.  Open  all 
year .    tEft-Send  for  Catalog. 


DR.  G.  S.  MOORE'S 

Scientific  Hair  Restorer 

GUARANTEED  to  stop  the  hair  from  falling 
with  three  applications  and  will  positively  grow 
hair  on  the  worst  of  bald  heads.  He  challenges  the 
world  to  equal  this,  remedy  Preparations  sent  to 
all  parts  of  the  world.  Call  at  the  office  and  see 
pictures  and  testimonials.  Sure  cure  for  Eczema. 
Send  for  circular.  332  O'FARRELLST-.Phone  Black  940 
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FRUIT 
HONEY 


CANNED 
DRIED 


AND  ALL  CALIFORNIA  PRODUCTS 

Direct  from  Producer  to  Consumer 

Also  School  Supplies  Books  for 

Libraries,  etc. 

smiTzxs' 

CASH     STORX! 

No.    25   Market  Street         -        San  Francisco 
Can  we  price-list  you? 


Are  you  interested  in  Semi-slant  Writing  ? 

GILLOTT'S — 1089, -SEMYSLANT  PEN, 

is  a  new  departure  in  pen-making.    It  has  been  devised  with  great  care  to  meet  the  latest 
requirements  in  teaching  writing.         Its  action  and  point  are  designed  to  assure  specified  results. 

JOSEPH  CILLOTT  &  SONS,  91   JOHN  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
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sewed  in  end  to  prevent  fraying  out. 

Lowest  Prices  to  Schools  «« ,« 

THE  WHITAKER  &  RAY  COMPANY 

San  Francisco,  Cal- 

teacftm 


vOiIChC  B.S.  granted  on  completion  of  two-year 
Collegiate  Course  followed  by  two-years' 
course  leading  to  the  Bachelor's  Diploma  in  Secondary 
Teaching,  Elementary  Teaching,  Kindergarten,  Fine 
Arts,  Domestic  Art,  Domestic  Science,  Music  or  Manual 
Training.  Graduate  courses  of  one  and  two  yeais,  re- 
spectively, leading  to  the  Masters  and  Doctor's  Di- 
plomas, or  tip  the  degrees  of  A.M.  and  Ph.D.  Catalogues 
on  application  to  Secretary. 

JAMES  E.  RUSSELL.  Ph.D.,  Dean. 


(Trade  Mark  Reg  ) 
IT  IS  A  SHAME  for  any  case  of  PILES  to  be 
cut  when  more  than  500  business  men  and  an  equal 
number  of  women  in  this  city  have  been  permanently 
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by  a  skillful  physician  and  cannot  be  sent.  For  par- 
ticulars call  or  write     THE  EMORODICIDE  CO., 

Rooms  496-495,  Parrott  Building. 


C.C.  BOYNTON 


CALVIN  ESTERLY 


FISK  TEACHERS'  A  ENCIES 

Boynton  and  Esterly,  Managers 

420  Parrott  Building  525  Stimson  Block 

San  Fraucisco  Los  Angeles 

Inquiry   Invited  from   Teachers,  School   Officers, 
and  Students 

Manual  and  full  information  free 

OTHER  OFFICES 

Boston,  New  York,   Washington,   Chicago,   Minne- 
apolis, Oskaloosa,  Spokane,  Portland,  Denver. 

Over  16,000  positions  filled 


TEACHERS  WANTED 

Louis,  Mo.     26th  year. 


American    Teach- 
ers'   Bureau,    St 


Columbia  University  —  New  York 
City. —  Fellowships  and  Scholarships 
amounting  to  $6000  annually.    Degree  of 


SANTA  FE 


Only  line  with  its  own  tracks  from 

San  ♦  Francisco  ♦  to  ♦  Chicago 

Trains  as  follows: 

7:20  A.  M.  DAILY  's  BAKERSFILE0LCDAL 

Stopping  at  all  points  in  San  Joaquin  Valley 

9:00  A.M.  DAILY 

SAN  FRANCISCO  to  CHICAGO. 
Is  the  CALIFORNIA  LIMITED  carrying  Palace 
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Chicago  in  75  hours.  Chair  car  runs  to 
Bakersfield  for  accommodation  of  local  first- 
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OVERLAND 

EXPRESS. 

Through  Pa'ace  and  Tourist  Sleepers  and 
Free  Reclining  Chair  Cars  to  Chicago.  Also 
Palace  Sleeping  Car  which  is  cut  out  at 
Fresno. 

Best  of  service  between  all  points  in  San 
Joaquin  valley. 

Personally  conducted  Excursions  through 
to  Chicago,  Boston  and  intermediate  points 
Mondays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays. 

Get  full  information  at  641  Market  street 
and  at 

Ticket  Office  at  Ferry  Depot  Foot  of  Market  Street. 


8:00  P.  M.  DAILY 
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NOTEWORTHY  NEW  BOOKS 

FOR    SECONDARY    SCHOOLS 


HARKNBSS  AND  FORBES'S 

CAESAR'S  GALLIC  WAR      $1.25 

"With  Introduction.  Notes,  and  Vocabulary.    By 
ALBERT  HARKNESS,  Ph.D.,  LL.  D.,  Professor 
Emeritus,   Brown   University.     Assisted    by 
CHARLES    H.   FORBES,    Professor    of  Latin, 
Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  Mass. 
While   remarkable  for   its  simplicity,  this   book  in- 
cludes everything;  needed  by  the  student  in  reading  the 
Commentaries.    The  introduction  contains  an  outline  of 
the  life  of  Caesar,  a  description  in  brief  of  the  scenes  of 
his  military  operations,  and  a  short  treatise  on  the  mili- 
tary system  of  the  Romans.    The  notes  are  sufficiently 
helpful,  and  the  illustrations  are  appropriate  yet  unique. 

LEAVITT'S   OUTLINES    OF 

BOTANY  $1.00 

With  GRAY'S  FIELD,  FOREST, 

AND  GARDEN  FLORA  $1.80 

Prepared  at  the  request  of  the  Botanical  Depart- 
ment   of  Harvard    University,  by  ROBERT 
GREENLEAF  LEAVITT,   A.M.,  of  the  Ames 
Botanical  Laboratory. 
"Gray  scientifically  modernized."    Combines  the  best 
features  of  the   newest  methods  with  the  lucidity  and 
definiteness  which  have  given   Dr.  Gray's  books  their 
extraordinary  success.     It    pays    special  attention   to 
ecology,   while  morphology  and  phvsiology  are  fully 
treated.    The  illustrations  number  284. 

MODERN  ILLUSTRATIVE 
BOOKKEEPING 

Introductory  Course;  Complete  Course, 

This  book  forms  the  latest  addition  to  the  well-known 
Williams  and  Rogers  Series  of  Commercial  publications. 
It  is  by  far  the  best  work  on  bookkeeping  and  business 
practice  that  has  ever  been  published,  and  combines  all 
the  advantages  of  the  other  bookkeeping  publications 
in  this  series  with  many  new  features  not  found  in  any 
similar  work*  Although  issued  but  a  short  time,  it  has 
already  been  introduced  into  a  large  number  of  repre- 
sentative schools  throughout  the  country,  and  has  met 
with  marked  success. 

CLARKE  AND  DENNIS'S 

ELEMENTARY  CHEMISTRY,  $1.10 
LABORATORY  MANUAL  .50 

By  F.  W.  CLARKE,  Chief  Chemist  of  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey,  and  L.  M.  DENNIS, 
Professor  of  Inorganic  and  Analytical  Chemistry, 
Cornell  University. 
These  books  are  designed  for  use  in  secondary  sch  oola, 
and  furnish  a  text-book  which  covers  the  subject  with 
sufficient  fullness,  and  a  laboratory  manual  which  con- 
tains 127  experiments.    The  latter  book  contains  alter- 
nate blank  pages  for  the  notes  to  be    taken  by  the 
student  in  his  work.    Full  consideration  has  been  given 
to  the  entrance  requirements  of  all  colleges. 

LESSING.     NATHAN  DER  WEISE 

$0.80 

Edited  by  TOBIAS  J.  C.  DIEKHOFF,  Ph.D., 
Assistant  Professor  ot  German  in  the  University 
of  Michigan. 

This  edition  of  Lessing's  drama  furnishes  all  the 
material  necessary  for  a  critical  study  and  a  correct 
appreciation  of  Nathan.  A  full  and  scholarly  Introduc- 
tion discusses  the  genesis,  the  religious  content,  the 
sources,  and  the  historical  foundation  of  the  play,  and 
considers  it  as  a  work  of  art.  The  notes  are  of  a  literary 
character,  explaining  linguistic  points  only  where  the 
ordinary  grammar  and  dictionary  fail. 


BAILEY'S  HIGH  SCHOOL 

ALGEBRA  $0.90 

By  M.  A.  BAILEY,  A.M.,  Department  of  Mathe- 
matics  in  the  New  York  Training  School  for 
Teachers,  New  York  City. 

This  book,  designed  for  high  schools  and  academies, 
covers  all  the  topics  in  algebra  usually  required  by  col- 
leges for  entrance.  It  combines  simplicity  with  scien- 
tific rigor.  The  path  of  procedure  is  always  from  the 
known  to  the  unknown,  and  the  solution  of  every  ex- 
ample is  traced  to  its  source  in  one  of  the  fundamental 
principles. 

DRYER'S  LESSONS  IN  PHYSICAL 
GEOGRAPHY  $1.20 

By  CHARLES  R.  DRYER.  M.A..  F.G.S.A.,  Pro- 
fessor   of  Geography,  Indiana    State   Normal 
School. 
Simpler  than  anvother  complete  and  accurate  treatise 
on  the  subject.    The  physical  features  of  the  earth  are 
grouped  according  to  their  functions  and  causal  rela- 
tions, and  the  characteristics  of  each  group  presented 
by  a  typical  example.    The  book  is  eminently  readable 
and  is  profusely  illustrated. 


FRIEZE'S  VIRGIL'S  AENEID 

First  Six  Books,  $1  30 ;  Complete 


$1.50 


With  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Vocabulary,  by 
HENRY  S.  FRIEZE,  late  Professor  of  Latin, 
University  of  Michigan.  Revised  by  WALTER 
DENNISON,  Professor  of  Latin,  University  »f 
Michigan. 

This  popular  edition  of  Virgil  has  here  been  thor- 
oughly modernized,  both  in  contents  and  appearance. 
The  introduction  contains  many  special  features  of  help 
to  the  student;  the  notes  have  been  thoroughly  revised 
and  include  many  additions.  The  convenience  of  the 
two  form  edition  will  be  especially  desirable  for  students 
who  read  more  than  the  minimum  college  requirements. 
Both  volumes  are  printed  on  very  thin  opaque  paper, 
thus  making  each  an  extraordinarily  compact  and  use- 
ful book. 

BABBITT'S    GRAMMAR  OF  ATTIC 
AND  IONIC  GREEK  $1.50 

By  FRANK  COLE  BABBITT,  Professor  of  the 
Greek  Language  and  Literature,  Trinity  College, 
Hartford. 
This  book  is  In  all  respects  the  most  modern  Greek 
grammar  published.    It  states  the  essential  facts  and 
principles  of  the  Greek  language  in  a  concise  form  with 
only  so  much  discussion  as  may  reasonably  be  demanded 
for  a  clear  understanding  of  the  subject.    It  therefore 
meets  the  wants  of  secondary  schools,  and  at  the  same 
time  is  sufficient  for  all  ordinary  demands  of  the  college 
course.    In  many  particulars  it  departs  from  the  con- 
ventional grammar,  being  simpler  and    much    more 
comprehensible. 

CLARK'S   THE  GOVERNMENT: 

What  It  Is;   What  It  Does       $0.75 

By  SALTER  STORRS  CLARK,  Reviser  of 
Young's  Government  Class-book,  Author  of 
Clark's  Commercial  Law. 

The  style  of  this  book  is  clear-cut,  forceful,  and  full  oi 
life.  The  matter  is  presented  suggestively,  and  the 
pupil  is  led  to  draw  Inferences  for  himseli.  Compari- 
sons of  our  government  with  those  of  other  countries 
are  frequent;  the  illustrations  of  the  actual  workings  of 
the  system  are  detailed  and  vivid;  and  government  is 
shown  to  be  a  science,  a  complete  system  which  has  a 
practical  part  in  our  every-day  life. 
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The  Education  Problem 

SIK  JOSHUA  PITCH 
Nineteenth  Century  and  After. 

This  irrepressible  topic  bids  fair  again  to  arouse  much  discussion,  and  to  chal- 
lenge the  attention  of  Parliament  during  the  coming  session. 

To  any  one  who  cares  earnestly  about  the  future  of  English  education,  and 
who  watches  with  interest  the  attempts  now  being  made  to  organize  and  amend 
the  machinery  employed  in  it,  the  first  thing  necessary  will  seem  to  be  to  keep 
steadily  in  view  the  main  purposes  which  a  national  system  of  education  ought 
to  fulfil.  Among  these  purposes  the  most  prominent  are  improved  methods  of 
instruction;  higher  qualifications  of  teachers;  security  for  thoroness  in  the  work 
of  imparting  knowledge;  a  juster  senseof  the  relative  claims  of  those  disciplinary 
studies  which  bear  on  industry  and  on  the  getting  of  a  living,  and  of  those  which 
tend  to  form  the  character  of  the  learner  and  so  enable  him  to  live  nobly  and  to 
think  wisely;  full  opportunity  for  the  recognition  and  encouragement  of  merit  in 
the  case  of  scholars  of  all  ranks  in  life;  such  a  method  of  public  administration 
as  may  recognize  the  best  forces  the  nation  possesses— imperial,  municipal,  re- 
ligious, and  philanthropic — and  co-ordinate  them  in  the  great  task  of  social 
progress;  and,  above  all,  loftier  national  ideals,  and  stronger  convictions  on  the 
part  of  the  public  respecting  the  value  of  intellectual  power  as  a  national  asset, 
and  as  the  chief  factor  in  the  future  honor  and  prosperity  of  the  race. 

Of  these  desiderata  the  chief  are  to  be  supplied,  if  at  all,  by  other  ways  than 
by  legislation,  mainly  indeed  by  the  gradual  growth  of  a  still  more  enlightened 
and  watchful  public  opinion  than  that  which  prevails  at  present.  It  is,  after  all, 
only  to  a  small  extent  that  any  change  in  codes  or  acts  of  parliament  can  bring 
about  the  results  which  are  most  to  be  desired. 

Yet  it  is  with  administrative  reforms  such  as  may  affect  the  distribution  of 
public  funds  and  the  constitution  of  local  authorities  that  the  minds  of  our 
statesmen  are  now  for  the  moment  principally  concerned.  These  are  the  matters 
which  loom  large  and  are  apt  to  be  seen  out  of  their  true  proportions  in  the  im- 
agination of  political  and  religious  parties,  and  which  therefore  attract  the  chief 
attention  of  the  general  public.  It  is  permissible,  therefore,  for  one  who  is  de- 
tached from  party  to  consider  the  whole  problem  from  a  non-official  point  of 
view,  and  to  point  out  some  of  the  bearings  of  proposed  legislative  changes  on 
the  larger  and  more  permanent  interests  of  national  education. 

Foremost  among  the  questions  now  engaging  public  attention  is  that  which 
concerns  the  constitution  of  the  local  authority  to  be  charged  with  the  interests 
of  secondary  and  technical  instruction,  and  to  co-operate  with  the  central  board 
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of  education.  The  Royal  Commission  of  1894  recommended  the  establishment 
in  each  county  and  county  borough,  of  new  authorities  specially  concerned  with 
this  particular  class  of  interests  and  with  the  supervision  of  endowed  schools. 
But  subsequent  experience  and  investigation  have  led  to  a  considerable  change  of 
opinion  on  this  point.  The  difficulty  of  determining  the  dividing  line  between 
secondary  and  elementary  instruction  has  not  been  removed, but  only  accentuated, 
by  the  recent  judicial  decision  in  the  Cockerton  case,  and  it  is  becoming  daily 
clearer  to  nearly  all  parties  engaged  in  the  controversy  that  one  educational 
authority  having  cognizance  both  of  primary  and  secondary  instruction  ought  to 
be  created  for  each  district.  In  no  other  way  can  we  hope  to  avoid  friction  and 
difficulty.  By  no  other  means  can  we  secure  that  all  the  resources  for  primary 
and  secondary  instruction  in  a  given  district  shall  be  duly  economized  and  re- 
garded as  constituent  elements  in  a  coherent  system,  each  of  the  parts  of  which 
shall  work  in  harmony  with  all  the  rest.  The  central  board  of  education  itself  is 
seeking  to  correlate  all  its  varied  functions  and  functionaries,  and  to  assert  its 
control  over  all  the  departments  of  public  instruction.  In  each  of  the  American 
states  and  cities  the  local  education  authority  has  the  supervision  of  elementary 
and  high  schools  alike.  And  in  our  own  country  it  is  manifest  that  if  two  bodies 
concerned  with  the  education  of  a  city  or  a  county  worked  independently  and 
made  separate  representations  to  the  central  government,  the  delimitation  of 
their  several  duties  would  produce  much  controversy,  and  the  educational  inter- 
ests of  the  scholars  would  suffer.  In  fact,  no  satisfactory  administration  of 
either  department  could  be  devised  if  it  were  isolated  from  the  other  or  were  com- 
mitted to  the  charge  of  persons  who  did  not  know  much  about  the  needs  and  the 
working  of  higher  and  lower  schools  alike. 

It  seems  essential  that  a  body  entrusted  with  such  weighty  and  varied  re- 
sponsibilities should  possess  the  public  confidence.  Unless  it  is  to  a  very  large 
extent  directly  elected  by  the  people  it  could  not  secure  this,  and  certainly  could 
not  be  properly  entrusted  with  the  duty  of  levying  a  rate.  It  should  include  per- 
sons possessing  experience,  expert  knowledge  of  the  general  educational  interests 
of  the  country,  and  intimate  acquaintace  with  local  resources  and  needs. 

Whence  are  the  materials  for  such  an  efficient  local  authority  to  be  sought? 
Obviously,  to  a  large  extent,  from  one  or  both  of  the  two  bodies  already  charged, 
tho  in  very  different  degrees,  with  educational  concerns — the  school  boards  and 
the  county  councils.  Both  are  composed  of  persons  of  about  the  same  rank  in 
life,  who  are  personally  induced  to  become  candidates  by  an  interest  in  public 
works  and  by  a  desire  to  render  public  service.  The  nature  of  the  duties  de- 
termines largely  the  qualifications  of  the  candidates,  those  for  the  school  board 
caring  about  elementary  education  mainly,  while  those  who  desire  election  on 
county  councils  concern  themselves  about  the  general  administration  of  local 
business,  of  which  at  present  technical  education  forms  only  a  small  part.  It  is 
a  grave  mistake  to  assume  that  either  body  is  more  likely  than  the  other  to  keep 
party  and  political  considerations  out  of  the  elections.  Already  Conseratives  and 
Liberals  are  expected  by  the  leaders  of  their  political  organizations  to  vote  re- 
spectively as  "moderates"  or  "progressives"  on  school  boards  and  county  councils 
alike.  Moreover,  we  may  safely  calculate  that  religious  partisanship  will  never 
be  wholly  absent  in  any  authority  which  is  concerned  with  popular  education. 

Each  of  the  two  bodies  has  its  partisans  who  declare  its  competence  to  super- 
vise the  whole  field  of  educational  work.  But,  in  fact,  neither  body  as  at  present 
constituted  is  qualified  by  knowledge  and  experience  to  undertake  so  large  a  task. 
So  far  as  the  intentions  of  the  government  can  be  gathered  from  the  speeches  of 
ministers  and  from  the  terms  of  the  abortive  bill  of  1901,  and  even  from  the  sin- 
gle clause  bill  which  received  the  assent  of  Parliament  in  the  last  session,  the 
plan  most  in  favor  at  the  moment  is  to  recognize  the  present  councils  of  coun- 
ties    and    county    boroughs  as  the   supreme  authority,    to  empower   them  at 
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once  to  restrict  or  to  permit  the  further  action  of  the  school  boards  in  the  prose- 
cution of  any  plans  for  the  instruction  of  scholars  beyond  the  age  of  fourteen, 
and  ultimately  to  take  over  and  absorb  the  work  of  the  present  boards  and  to 
supersede  them  altogether.  It  may  well  be  doubted  whether  the  need  for  so 
drastic  and  far-reaching  a  revolution  in  our  educational  system  has  yet  been 
proved,  or  whether  the  public  has  yet  fully  considered  the  consequences  which 
such  a  change  would  involve. 

The  desire  to  simplify  local  administration  by  reducing  the  number  of  sepa" 
rate  authorities  is  perfectly  legitimate;  but  whether  a  given  department  of  public 
work  should  be  entrusted  to  a  special  and  independent  body  elected  "ad  hoc," 
or  left  to  be  dealt  with  as  a  subordinate  department  or  committee  of  a  larger 
body  elected  for  general  purposes,  depends  much  on  the  nature  and  importance  of 
the  special  work  which  has  to  be  done.  For  example,  boards  of  guardians  of  the 
poor  are  constituted  for  a  special  purpose,  are  charged  with  very  definite  duties, 
and  responsible  in  the  performance  of  those  duties  only  to  their  constituents  and 
to  the  local  government  board.  Nothing  would  be  gained  and  much  would  be 
lost  if  the  local  administration  of  the  Poor  Law  were  taken  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  guardians  and  placed  in  those  of  the  county  council  (acting  thru  a  com- 
mittee). The  magnitude  and  the  special  character  of  the  work  forbid  the  trial 
of  any  such  experiment.  It  would  discourage  the  concentration  of  all  the  power 
and  experience  of  bodies  chosen  for  the  express  purpose  on  the  expenditure  of  the 
Poor  Rate,  would  place  on  the  county  council  a  new  and  burdensome  responsi- 
bility which  that  body  is  incompetent  to  fulfil,  and  would  certainly  prove  most 
detrimental  to  the  public  interest.  Now,  public  education,  in  like  manner,  is  a 
national  concern  of  sufficient  importance  and  dignity  to  justify  the  creation  of 
local  authorities  charged  with  its  interests  alone  and  directly  responsible  only  to 
the  ratepayers  and  to  the  central  board  of  education.  To  place  such  a  local  au- 
thority under  the  control  of  another  body  already  charged  with  multifarious 
duties  would  greatly  restrict  its  influence  and  its  powers  of  usefulness.  It  would 
produce  serious  complications  when  the  education  committee  made  recommenda- 
tions with  which  the  superior  body  declined  to  comply;  if,  for  example,  that 
committee  desired  to  extend  its  work,  or  to  try  some  new  educational  experiment, 
and  the  council  refused  to  sanction  the  necessary  rate.  And  it  would  create  in 
the  public  mind  an  impression  that  education  was  no  longer  a  matter  of  imperial 
and  supreme  concern,  but  one  of  inferior  or  merely  local  importance,  like  the 
drainage,  water,  tramways,  or  gas. 

It  may  be  concluded,  therefore,  that  there  are  grave  practical  objections  to 
either  of  the  two  courses,  (a)  the  erection  of  a  new  authority  conversant  only 
with  secondary  and  technical  education,  and  working  side  by  side  with  other 
authorities  concerned  only  with  elementary  schools;  or  (6)  the  transfer  of  the 
whole  local  conduct  of  educational  affairs,  primary  as  well  as  secondary,  to  the 
existing  county  councils  acting  thru  subordinate  committees.  We  have  not  far 
to  look  for  a  better  solution  of  the  problem  than  is  provided  by  either  plan.  In 
Scotland  school  boards  are  universal.  Their  duties  extend  to  burgh  and  second- 
ary as  well  as  to  primary  schools.  They  act  under  the  rules  and  the  authority  of 
the  Scotch  education  department,  and  have  been  from  time  to  time  entrusted 
with  increased  duties  in  connection  with  secondary  instruction.  Tney  are  not 
subject  to  restrictions  in  regard  to  the  extent  of  their  curriculum,  but  are  free  to 
meet  the"fdemand  for  any  advanced  education  which  may  be  required  by  the 
people  and  approved  by  the  department.  That  department  has  the  supervision  of 
higher  and  lower  schools  alike,  inspects  and  makes  official  reports  on  both. 

If  we  in  England  follow  the  precedent  established  so  successfully  in  that  one 
portion  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  which  the  general  estimate  of  the  value  of 
education  is  highest,  we  should  take  the  existing  school  boards  rather  than  the 
county  councils  as  the  basis  of  our  future  local  organization,  enlarge  them  with 
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some  new  elements,  increase  in  the  rural  districts  the  area  of  their  administra- 
tion, clothe  them  with  new  functions,  and  cause  them,  either  in  counties  or 
county  boroughs,  to  have  cognizance  of  the  whole  field  of  educational  work,  sub- 
ject only  to  the  authority  of  the  central  government  and  to  their  own  con- 
stituents. 

The  expediency  of  such  a  course  will  become  more  apparent  when  we  con- 
sider the  special  conditions  which  now  legally  affect  school  boards,  and  which 
distinguish  those  bodies  from  county  councils.  For  example,  the  cumulative 
vote  gives  an  opportunity  for  the  due  representation  of  important  minorities, 
such  as  would  otherwise  be  excluded  altogether  from  a  share  in  educational  ad- 
ministration. The  Roman  Catholics  are  enabled  under  the  present  law  to  secure 
in  many  places,  and  especially  in  towns  in  which  there  is  a  considerable  Catholic 
population,  the  election  of  eminent  members  of  their  own  church  on  the  school 
boards.  These  members  have  in  many  places  thrown  themselves  heartily  into  the 
task  of  school  organization;  and  their  presence  on  the  boards  has  not  only  secured 
the  confidence  of  the  members  of  their  own  communion  but  has  broadened  their 
own  views  of  the  general  interests  of  the  community,  and  has  helped  to  make  the 
board  more  efficient.  The  same  may  be  said  of  many  of  the  clergy  and  other 
ministers  of  religion,  scarcely  any  of  whom  would  be  likely  to  be  chosen  as  county 
councillors  or  would  seek  to  undertake  the  larger  duties  pertaining  to  that  office. 
In  both  urban  and  rural  districts  those  of  the  clergy  who  have  consented  to 
accept  the  legal  conditions  on  which  school  boards  exist  have  brought  to  the 
service  qualities  and  attainments,  moral  influence  and  personal  sympathy,  with 
which  the  community  could  not  dispense  without  serious  loss,  and  yet  which 
could  not  be  available  if  the  county  council  superseded  the  school  boards.  Of  no 
less  importance  is  the  fact  that  under  existing  conditions  each  school  board  dis- 
trict is  free  to  avail  itself  of  the  help  of  educated  women.  It  is  the  universal 
experience  that  the  lady  members  of  the  boards  have  rendered  priceless  services 
in  the  general  management  of  the  schools  as  well  as  in  sympathetic  and  practical 
attention  to  the  schoolmistresses  and  to  the  girls'  and  infants'  departments.  It 
is  also  to  be  considered  that  while  the  numbers  of  boys  and  girls  in  the  primary 
schools  are  nearly  equal,  the  proportion  of  women  and  girls  employed  in  teaching 
steadily  increases.  The  annual  report  of  the  board  for  1900  shows  that  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales  the  total  number  of  teachers  in  the  schools  under  inspection  was 
29,678  men  and  84,308  women;  and  also  that  the  number  of  girl  pupil  teachers, 
which  in  1869  was  7,273,  is  now  23,779:  while  the  number  of  boy  pupil  teachers, 
which  was  5,569  in  the  former  year,  remained  almost  stationary,  being  5,614  in 
1900.  "Taking  all  classes  of  teachers  — certified  and  assistant,  additional  and 
pupil  teachers—  we  find  that  whereas  in  1869  the  women  and  girls  were  not  53 
per  cent  of  the  total,  they  now  number  over  75  per  cent."  *  It  becomes  obvious 
from  these  figures  that  the  presence  of  women  on  the  local  educational  authorities 
of  the  future  is  indispensable.  But  it  should  be  observed  that  their  position  has 
not  been  that  of  committees  chosen  by  the  favor  or  co-optation  of  superior  au- 
thorities or  limited  to  the  care  of  girls'  and  infants'  schools,  but  that  of  persons 
accredited  with  full  powers  by  the  rate-payers  and  qualified  to  vote  on  terms  of 
perfect  equality  with  men  on  all  the  subjects  which  come  legitimately  before  the 
whole  board.  Since  women  cannot  sit  as  members  of  county  councils,  this  advan- 
tage could  not  be  preserved  if  the  proposed  change  were  made,  and  one  of  our 
best  safeguards  for  the  improved  and  appropriate  teaching  of  girls  would 
disappear. 

It  is  often  said  that  school  board  elections  have  the  effect  of  bringing  into 
prominence  "faddists"  and  specialists  rather  than  persons  who  take  an  impartial 
view  of  the  interests  of  education  as  a  whole.  Experience  has  not  shown  this 
fear  to  be  well  founded,  or  at  all  events  better  justified  in  relation   to  school 

*  Report  of  Board  of  Education,  1900-1901,  p.  30. 
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boards  than  to  other  public  bodies.  The  fact  is  that  "faddist"  is  a  convenient 
word  by  which  we  are  wont  to  designate  anyone  who  is  more  in  earnest  or  who 
has  stronger  convictions  than  ourselves.  Yet  there  should  always  be  room  on  our 
local  educational  authorities  for  a  few  persons  known  to  their  own  neighbors  to 
have  given  special  attention  to  the  subject  of  education,  and  to  feel  some  en- 
thusiasm about  its  improvement.  There  need  be  no  fear  that  we  shall  ever  be 
troubled  with  too  many  of  them,  or  that  their  counsels  will  not  always  be  held  in 
check  by  the  prosaic  and  business-like  influence  of  the  average  citizen.  On  the 
whole  it  may  be  concluded  that  whether  we  consider  the  claims  of  women  or 
those  of  the  ministers  of  religion,  or  of  persons  attracted  to  this  particular  form 
of  service  by  their  exceptional  interest  in  public  questions,  these  ingredients  in 
the  composition  of  the  local  educational  authorities  of  the  future  are  more  likely 
to  be  supplied  in  due  proportion  by  popular  election  ad  hoc  than  by  any  system  of 
delegation  from  a  larger  body.  No  doubt  the  co-operation  of  the  county  councils 
with  such  elected  bodies  would  be  of  great  value,  especially  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  in  many  counties  the  experiments  tried  by  the  technical  committees 
have  resulted  in  the  revival  of  many  local  industries,  and  in  the  adaptation  of 
plans  to  the  improvement  of  scientific  and  secondary  instruction.  But  the  ex- 
perience which  has  thus  been  gained  within  the  limited  area  defined  by  the 
Excise  Act  and  the  Technical  Education  Act  does  not  of  itself  suffice  to  justify 
the  ultimate  predominance  of  the  county  councils  over  the  whole  field  of  primary 
and  secondary  education.  If  we  had,  as  in  Scotland,  a  school  board  in  every  dis- 
trict as  the  principal  educational  authority,  and  if  such  board  were  enlarged  and 
strengthened  by  the  addition  of  certain  members  nominated  by  county  councils, 
the  problem  of  unification  would  be  solved  much  more  simply  than  by  so  doubtful 
an  expedient  as  the  complete  transfer  of  the  powers  of  our  present  educational 
authorities  to  a  non-educational  body  already  overworked.  In  a  former  article 
it  was  urged  that  "the  ideal  school  board  of  the  future  with  a  wider  area  and 
larger  responsibilities  should,  tho  not  concerning  itself  with  non-local  institu- 
tions, such  as  Eton  and  Harrow,  be  so  constituted  as  to  represent  the  best  attain- 
able experience  and  the  fullest  knowledge  of  the  educational  wants  of  each  dis- 
trict." The  efforts  of  statesmen  and  of  the  public  are  now  needed  in  the 
attainment  of  this  ideal. 


Beginning  of  School  Museum* 

[Read  at  Teachers'  Institute  at  TJkiah,  October  2, 1902,  by  Miss  Mamie  Conway  of  Fort  Bragg  School.] 

Our  superintendent  rather  startled  me  by  announcing  that  he  wished  me 
to  tell  about  the  museum  in  the  school,  for  I  have  had  no  such  experience 
along  that  line  of  work.  In  our  school  we  have  simply  taken  the  first  steps 
toward  making  a  collection,  which,  small  as  it  now  is,  we  find  to  be  of  great 
educational  advantage  and  which  we  are  in  hopes  will  steadily  be  added  to 
and  in  the  future  be  worthy  of  the  name  museum. 

Our  first  collection  consisted  of  a  number  of  human  bones  used  in  our 
physiology  work.  At  different  times  these  were  added  to.  A  gentleman 
sent  in  a  number  of  curios,  which  so  pleased  us  that  we  decided  to  start  a 
cabinet. 

At  first  we  had  no  idea  just  what  our  collection  was  to  consist  of,  now  we 

*  This  paper  is  so  full  of  suggestions  that  I  am  sure  the  teachers  of  the  state  will  be  interested  in 
reading  it.— Editok. 
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receive  and  are  making  room  for  all  articles  that  we  think  will  be  of  benefit 
to  the  school. 

A  large  number  of  specimens  and  curios  were  obtained  thru  exchange. 
The  first  attempt  at  this  was  made  by  the  children,  who  in  one  afternoon 
sent  out  fifty  letters  to  different  parts  of  the  Union.  These  letters  were 
addressed  to  the  principals  of  public  schools  and  stated  that  a  school  cabinet 
was  being  formed  in  our  school  and  that  we  were  anxious  to  make  exchange 
for  anything  of  interest  from  his  stale.  Here  our  stock  in  trade  was  given 
in  full.  The  principal  was  asked,  if  he  were  not  interested  in  the  matter, 
to  pass  the  letter  on  to  some  one  who  might  be  —  perhaps  one  of  his  pupils. 
We  consulted  the  atlas  and  were  careful  not  to  send  letters  to  places  of  more 
than  2,000  inhabitants,  fearing  the  larger  schools  would  give  no  attention  to 
our  wants. 

Altho  not  all  responded  to  our  call,  we  were  amply  repaid  for  our  efforts, 
and  the  pupils  were  delighted  with  the  letters  and  specimens  received. 
Thru  the  columns  devoted  to  the  Agassiz  Association,  published  in  the 
"American  Boy,"  we  were  able  to  make  further  exchange. 

Some  of  our  newly  made  friends  claim  that  our  exchanges  are  the  best 
they  have  ever  made  and  the  letters  are  loud  in  their  praise  of  articles  sent. 
The  following  extracts  are  taken  from  some  of  the  letters:  "Your  idea  of 
exchange  is  a  most  excellent  one,"  "We  feel  that  our  specimens  are  quite 
commonplace  when  compared  with  yours,"  "Your  boxes  were  received  with 
the  greatest  of  enthusiasm,  delighting  the  young  people  of  our  society," 
"We  are  ever  ready  to  exchange  with  you,"  "Yours  for  anything  you  have 
to  exchange." 

I  made  several  exchanges  with  a  New  Mexico  boy.  From  the  manner 
in  which  I  signed  my  name  he  took  it  for  granted  that  I  was  a  boy,  and  a 
short  time  ago  a  letter  came  from  him  giving  a  description  of  himself  and 
asking  my  first  name,  weight,  and  age.  I  haven't  answered  all  his  questions 
yet. 

An  item  printed  in  our  town  paper  made  known  to  the  friends  of  our 
school  what  we  were  doing,  and  it  was  surprising  the  number  of  persons 
who  became  interested  in  the  matter  and  readily  contributed  what  they 
could.  People,  too,  who  were  not  directly  connected  with  the  school.  One 
young  lady  who  had  been  making  a  collection  from  early  girlhood  kindly 
handed  the  contents  of  her  treasured  cabinet  over  to  us.  A  number  of  years 
ago  one  of  our  teachers  visited  Europe  and  while  there  gathered  souvenirs 
of  the  trip;  some  of  these  she  willingly  donated. 

We  did  not  commence  this  work  in  earnest  till  the  beginning  of  last 
term  and  feel  very  much  encouraged  at  the  progress  made.  Specimens  have 
been  received  from  nearly  every  state  in  the  Union  and  from  a  number  of 
foreign  countries. 

We  have  a  nice  lot  of  shells  and  receive  from  time  to  time  numbers  of 
coins  and  stamps.  The  children  are  making  a  collection  of  insects  and 
butterflies.     Several   of  the  boys  have  remarked:  "Since  commencing  the 
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cabinet  we  see  and  find  so  many  more  things  when  we  are  off  on  little  trips 
than  we  used  to.     It  sets  us  to  thinking." 

We  have  also  a  number  of  petrifactions.  Miss  Thomas,  our  high  school 
teacher,  has  taken  a  course  in  taxidermy  and  she  kindly  offered  to  help  us 
in  the  work.  We  have  set  up  a  number  of  ground  squirrels  and  intend  to 
do  likewise  with  birds  and  other  small  animals 

Our  stock  in  trade  consists  of  curly  redwood,  redwood  bark,  seaweeds 
and  mosses,  sponges,  shells,  sea  urchins,  starfish,  wood  perforated  by  the 
toredo,  and  other  articles.  The  abalone  shell  is  an  excellent  article  for 
exchange. 

One  day  last  term  one  grade  took  a  holiday,  hired  a  rig,  and  drove  to 
Ten  Mile  River  Beach.  We  succeeded  in  finding  quantities  of  olive  shells, 
barnacles,  sponges,  and  small  crabs.  Part  of  these  articles  we  now  have  in 
stock  for  exchange.  It  was  a ,  day  well  spent  not  alone  for  the  harvest 
reaped  from  rock  and  beach,  but  for  the  general  good  time  which  all 
enjoyed. 

Our  trustees  have  helped  us  in  paying  postage  on  packages.  Friends  of 
the  school  at  a  distance  have  sent  donations,  paying  express  charges  and 
postage  on  the  same.  Later  in  the  term  we  intend  to  give  an  entertainment 
to  raise  funds,  which  will  help  us  greatly. 

The  entire  school  has  the  use  of  the  collection,  and  daily  there  is  a  call 
for  some  article  to  be  used  in  class  work. 

Minerals,  consisting  of  iron,  coal,  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  cinnibar, 
and  numerous  others,  stones  worn  into  peculiar  shapes  by  erosion,  guano 
from  South  America,  peat  used  for  fuel  in  Ireland,  heather  from  Scotland, 
tapa  cloth  beaten  from  the  inner  fiber  of  the  mulberry  tree  by  the  natives  of 
the  South  Sea  Islands,  large  fish  scales  used  by  the  people  of  the  Philippines 
for  window  panes,  treasures  from  Mt.  Vernon,  Mexican  pottery,  articles 
from  China,  Japan,  Alaska,  Australia,  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands  go  far 
toward  keeping  geography  classes  interested. 

We  have  already  made  quite  a  collection  of  animal  and  bird  skulls,  also 
a  collection  of  teeth.  Four  human  skulls  unlike  as  regards  shape,  thickness, 
etc. ,  together  with  other  human  bones,  help  in  our  physiology  work.  Dur- 
ing one  of  our  lessons  one  morning  last  week  the  subject  of  deforming  the 
body  by  tight  clothing  was  brought  up.  The  cruel  custom  of  the  Chinese 
in  binding  the  feet  of  the  baby  girls  was  also  spoken  of.  At  noon  time 
King  See  Lee,  a  little  Chinese  girl  who  attends  school,  brought  me  a  pair  of 
her  mother's  shoes.  These  shoes  measure  just  a  trifle  over  three  and  one 
half  inches  in  length.  The  woman  is  quite  fleshy  and  is  able  to  take  but  a 
few  steps  without  the  aid  of  a  cane.  King  See  says:  "I  rather  have  feet 
like  the  little  American  girls."  The  next  day  a  Japanese  slipper  was 
received.     Thus  one  thought  suggests  another. 

The  children  are  brought  nearer  the  life  of  the  Indian  in  the  study  of 
"Hiawatha"  by  handling  articles  that  were  really  connected  with  such  a 
life.  A  small  birch-bark  canoe,  a  dug-out  with  paddles,  red  pipe  stone 
taken  from   the  famous   pipe  stone  quarry  in    Minnesota,  where  for   years, 
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tradition  tells  us,  the  Indians  obtained  the  red  stone  for  their  peace  pipes ; 
arrowheads  from  different  states,  spear  heads,  bones  and  arrows,  knives  of 
flint,  heads,  wampum,  chalcedony  used  for  making-  arrowheads,  pestles 
used  for  grinding  corn  aud  acorns,  an  old  paper  decorated  with  Indian 
characters  made  by  an  Eastern  tribe  from  the  fiber  of  a  tree  much  as  their 
South  Sea  neighbors  make  tapa  cloth,  thread  made  by  the  red  men  from  the 
sinew  of  the  deer,  and  sand  from  the  Falls  of  Minnehaha  all  tend  to  a  deeper 
feeling  toward  their  hero,  Hiawatha. 

One  of  the  spear  heads,  when  seen  by  an  old  Indian,  so  pleased  him 
that  he  offered  to  work  a  week  for  it. 

Our  boys  are  perfectly  delighted  with  the  few  weapons  of  warfare  that 
have  found  a  place  in  our  cabinet.  An  old  gun  taken  from  the  Samoans 
during  the  trouble  there  some  years  ago,  a  bolo  sword  used  by  the  Filipinos, 
relics  from  the  Civil  War,  and  articles  connected  with  the  Spanish  and  Boer 
wars  are  the  very  things  to  arouse  a  boy's  interest. 

Hardly  a  day  passes  but  a  number  of  specimens  are  received,  and  usually 
I  find  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  things  on  my  desk  on  entering  the  school- 
room in  the  morning. 

We  are  commencing  to  feel  a  kindly  interest  in  horned  toads,  trap-door 
spiders,  tarantulas,  centipedes,  and  scorpions,  and  even  our  old  enemy,  the 
snake,  is  looked  upon  with  less  suspicion. 

The  pupils  take  so  much  pleasure  in  the  work,  not  pupils  alone  in  my 
grade  but  from  the  entire  school,  as  well. 

Each  article  is  labelled,  giving  the  name  of  the  donner  and  the  place 
from  where  obtained.  The  space  for  holding  specimens  was  at  first  limited 
to  a  single  shelf.  We  have  now  two  large  cabinets,  one  6x6  feet  and  ij4 
feet  deep,  with  glass  doors  and  sides.  These  are  crowded,  and  we  have 
articles  enough  to  more  than  fill  two  of  the  same  size.  Our  trustees  are  also 
very  much  enthused  in  our  movement  and  are  now  having  a  room  formerly 
used  as  a  dressing  room  fitted  up  as  a  little  museum  A  carpenter  is  at 
work  on  it,  putting  in  shelves  and  cases  with  glass  fronts. 

We  never  fail  to  make  our  wants  known  to  our  friends  and  kindly  hint 
to  them  to  set  their  friends  to  work.  Two  of  my  friends  recently  married 
and  went  to  New  York  on  their  wedding  trip.  After  congratulations  I 
added:  "Good-bye,  Charlie,  don't  forget  our  school  cabinet!"  And  he 
didn't.  His  old  home  is  near  Ticonderoga,  and,  among  other  things,  he 
brought  a  piece  of  stone  from  the  old  Fort.  A  friend  in  Monterey  sent  a 
tiling  from  the  old  custom  house  there,  and  he  is  now  making  a  collection 
of  early  California  relics  which  we  hope  soon  to  receive.  A  letter  received 
from  a  friend  visiting  in  Nova  Scotia  near  the  Basin  of  Minas  promises  to 
bring  something  of  interest  from  the  land  of  Evangeline.  Thus  we  keep 
our  friends  busy  and  on  no  occasion  do  we  fail  to  say:  "Don't  forget  our 
school  cabinet." 


There  is  no  past  so  long  as  books  live. — Lytton. 
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SUPT.  W.  C.  DOUB 

It  may  be  well  at  this  point  to  note  carefully  the  value  of  the  topical 
method  of  study.  I  am  convinced  that  in  teaching  geography,  history,  and 
a  number  of  other  subjects,  the  proper  degree  of  success  cannot  be  attained 
by  any  other  method.  If  a  pupil  be  required  to  study  a  subject  by  topics, 
he  will  soon  prepare  his  lesson  with  the  idea  that  he  is  to  recite  on  the  topic 
assigned,  and  not  upon  what  may  be  found  on  certain  pages  in  a  text-book. 
To  the  pupil  the  topic  becomes  something  real,  something  that  must  be 
mastered,  and,  as  a  result,  he  is  anxious  to  find  material  telling  about  it. 
He  is  no  longer  interested  in  how  many  pages  are  assigned  for  the  next 
lesson,  but  he  wishes  to  know  where  he  will  find  the  material  that  tells 
about  the  topic,  for  the  topic  is  what  he  will  recite  upon.  If  the  topics  have 
been  judicially  selected,  his  school  work  is  no  longer  a  drudgery  but  a  de- 
light and  a  pleasure.  Not  only  is  this  kind  of  work  a  pleasure  but  a  splendid 
mental  drill.  A  pupil  who  is  able  to  investigate  a  subject  and  discuss  the 
same  in  class  has  acquired  a  power  which  can  hardly  be  acquired  by  the  use 
of  one  book,  where  the  value  of  comparison  must  necessarily  be  omitted. 

If  the  value  of  the  topical  method  of  study  be  so  great  it  would  seem 
that  boards  of  education  have  not  fully  recognized  the  grave  responsibility 
which  they  assume  when  preparing  the  work  for  the  schools  of  the  county 
or  city.  The  topical  method  should  be  given  careful  consideration  and  a 
board  of  education  should  not  assign  a  topic  for  study  in  the  elementary 
schools  unless  it  gives  specific  references  to  material  which  tells  about  that 
subject  and  makes  that  material  easily  accessible  to  the  pupil.  The  reference 
books  should  be  selected  with  a  great  deal  of  care.  No  book  possessing  less 
merit  than  the  Tarr  and  McMurry  geographies  in  three  volumes  should  be 
in  the  hands  of  each  pupil.  In  fact,  these  books  are  most  excellent  and  are, 
perhaps,  by  far  the  best  on  the  market.  There  should  also  be  in  each 
library  one  good  physical  geography  to  about  every  five  pupils  in  the  seventh 
and  eighth  grades.  If  the  work  has  been  properly  outlined,  and  the  pupil 
has  access  to  the  books  just  named,  good  results  should  be  derived  from,  the 
time  devoted  to  the  study  of  physical  geography.  Boards  of  education, 
boards  of  trustees,  and  teachers  should  see  to  it,  however,  that  at  least  one 
copy  of  a  few  other  good  references  are  placed  in  each  school  library.  It 
might  be  well,  also,  to  remind  the  teachers  that  the  mastery  by  the  teacher 
of  the  work  outlined  by  the  board  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  welfare  of  the 
pupil.  Unless  a  teacher  is  thoro  with  a  topic,  she  should  not  hear  a  recita- 
tion on  the  same.  The  question  as  to  how  these  books  can  be  secured  will 
naturally  present  itself  to  the  boards  of  education  and  to  the  teachers.  In 
Kern  County  they  have  been  secured  by  asking  some  of  the  teachers  to  pur- 
chase the  Tarr  and  McMurry  geographies  in  the  place  of  the  State  Series, 
and  by  using  a  part  of  the  library  and  county  money  for  this  purpose.  In 
the  county  districts  the  library  money  has  proven  more  than  sufficient  to 
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purchase  the  necessary  books  in  geography,  history,  and  arithmetic.  In 
cities  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  use  some  of  the  county  and  city  funds 
for  this  purpose,  however — the  purchase  of  the  necessary  books  for  topical 
work.  In  education,  as  well  as  in  other  lines  of  work,  the  better  the  tools 
the  better  the  result. 

Many  claim  that  the  first  grade  is  the  place  to  begin  the  study  of  physical 
geography  in  the  elementary  schools.  They  call  it  nature  study.  I  dp  not 
care  to  discuss  the  merits  or  demerits  of  nature  study.  As  used  by  its  advo- 
cates, however,  it  has  very  little  connection  with  physical  geography.  Phy- 
sical geography  treats  of  the  more  general  laws  of  nature,  and  not  with  the 
structure  and  habits  of  plants  and  animals.  The  average  course  of  study 
contains  too  many  subjects.  It  is  beyond  the  physical  or  mental  power  of 
the  pupil  to  master  them  as  they  should  be  mastered.  Some  of  them  should 
be  omitted.  The  object  of  school  work  is  mental  discipline,  and  mental 
discipline  follows  the  thoro  mastery  of  a  few  subjects  and  not  a  smattering 
knowledge  of  a  large  number.  The  subjects  mastered  in  the  elementary 
schools  should  be  the  essential  ones —  reading,  writing,  spelling,  arithmetic, 
geography,  history,  and  language,  and  by  language  is  meant  the  ability  to 
express  thoughts  orally  or  in  writing  with  force  and  clearness. 

The  time  devoted  to  geography  in  the  last  year  of  the  elementary  school 
should  be  devoted  to  industrial  geography.  By  the  end  of  the  sixth  grade 
the  pupil  will  have  mastered  the  main  facts  of  purely  descriptive  geography; 
during  the  seventh  grade  he  will  have  studied  carefully  those  general  phy- 
sical forces  which  more  directly  affect  his  industrial  life  and  will,  while 
doing  this,  have  necessarily  strengthened  his  grip  on  descriptive  geography. 

In  Kern  County  the  eighth-year  work  in  geography  consists  of  a  careful 
study  of  a  number  of  general  topics.  These  topics  are  as  follows,  and  each 
is  taken  up  in  the  order  given  below: 

Mineral  Products,  Products  of  the  Sea,  Stock- Raising,  Agriculture,  Fruit, 
Commerce,  Transportation  and  Communication,  Cities,  Inventions  and  Dis- 
coveries. These  general  topics  are  divided  into  a  number  of  sub-topics,  and 
the  sub-topics  fire  still  further  divided.  The  second  and  third  books  of 
the  Tarr  and  McMurry  geographies  are  placed  in  the  hands  of  each  pupil, 
and  at  least  one  copy  of  several  reference  books  is  placed  in  the  library.  I 
presume  that  each  district  could  obtain  free  of  charge  some  valuable  govern- 
ment reports  which  bear  directly  on  this  work. 

Many  boards  of  education  who  believe  in  the  topical  method  of  study 
and  who  like  to  substitute  it  for  the  old  single  text-book  method  hesitate  to 
take  what  seems  to  them  so  radical  a  step.  Many  of  them  recommend  the 
topical  method  but  do  not  so  outline  the  work  as  to  actually  require  this 
method  or  even  to  make  it  possible  for  the  teacher  to  adopt  it  with  any  hope 
of  success.  Nothing  less  than  definite  and  mandatory  action  on  the  part  of 
boards  of  education  will  result  in  the  use  of  topical  methods  of  study. 


In  this  world  a  man  must  either  be  anvil  or  hammer. — Longfellow. 
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School  Teachers'  Salaries 

Oakland  Enquirer 

Here  is  a  little  fable  for  you  ground  out  by  our  special  fabulist,  with 
apologies  to  Mr.  Ade: 

A  Fourth  of  July  Orator  lifted  his  Arms  toward  Heaven,  clenched  his 
Fists,  and  raised  himself  on  his  Toes.  His  Face  turned  purple;  the  Veins 
on  his  Neck  were  distended;  he  was  apopletic  with  Fervor.  He  opened  his 
Mouth  like  a  Megaphone  and  shouted: 

"The  Public  Schools  are  the  Palladium  of  our  Liberties  and  the  Bulwark 
of  our  Civilization." 

The  "Peepul"  applauded;  they  had  been  to  School  and  liked  the  Senti- 
ment. The  Orator  knew  they  liked  it;  he  liked  the  Applause.  While  the 
Whooping  and  Hand  Clapping  ran  its  Course  he  got  his  Second  Wind  and 
was  about  to  continue  when  a  Carping  Fault-Finder  in  the  Rear  of  the  Crowd 
called  out: 

"Then  why  don't  you  pay  the  Teachers  decent  Salaries?" 

Whereat  the  Orator  began  to  talk  about  the  Flag,  that  starry  Banner,  etc. 

Moral :  Talk  is  one  of  our  most  plentiful  Commodities. 

Why  don't  the  teachers  get  better  salaries?  For  the  mean  and  con- 
temptible reason  that  most  of  them  are  women  and  can't  vote  for  the  Fourth 
of  July  orator;  for  the  meaner  and  yet  more  contemptible  reason  that  too 
often  these  women  can't  even  influence  a  vote,  having  to  support  families 
that  contain  no  men. 

It  ought  to  make  the  orator  and  the  "peepul,"  his  audience,  ashamed  of 
themselves,  but  it  does  not.  Yon  can  hear  them  at  it  every  Fourth  of  July, 
and  during  the  year  if  it  is  an  open  season  for  offices.  What  you  will  not 
hear  is  the  caviling  critic  and  his  reminder  that  the  facts  do  not  consist  with 
the  rolling  periods  of  the  patriot  on  the  stump.  The  public  takes  it  for 
granted  that  the  teaching  force  is  paid  well  enough.  Nothing  is  more 
erroneous.  No  idea  in  the  hard  American  head  is  more  injurious.  It  comes 
of  blind  ignorance  of  the  function  of  the  schools.  We  hear  them  called  the 
palladium  of  our  liberties  without  knowing  what  the  words  mean  or  caring 
whether  they  are  true. 

The  teaching  profession  is  the  most  important  in  this  country.  When 
its  work  is  well  done  it  is  the  most  valuable  work.  For  want  of  having  it 
well  done  we  suffer  what  we  are  suffering  and  risk  what  we  are  risking — the 
republic  itself.  For  this  work  affects  the  life  of  society,  and  on  it  depends 
whether  we  are  to  have  good  citizens  or  bad,  and  whether  we  are  to  main- 
tain our  institutions  in  their  vigor. 

From  the  grade  schools  right  up  to  the  universities  this  important  pro- 
fession is  overworked  and  underpaid,  and  subjected  to  limitations  that  de- 
prive it  of  its  proper  influence  and  efficiency;  for  example,  teachers  are 
excluded  from  political  life,  where,  if  they  are  worthy  to  be  teachers,  they 
ought  to  exercise  the  largest  authority. 

It  is  in  school  that  boys  are  made  into  men  —  or  can  and  should  be.     It 
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is  there  the  character  must  be  developed.  The  process  does  not  consist  in 
teaching  the  precepts  at  the  top  of  the  copy-book.  Good  characters  are  not 
the  result  of  memorizing  rules,  but  of  the  boy's  right  habit  of  living  and 
right  disposition  toward  his  fellows;  and  that  comes  of  contact  and  comrade- 
ship with  fine  men  and  women  —  from  the  impulses  of  their  personality  and 
the  imitation  of  their  virtues.  Dr.  Arthur  MacDonald,  specialist  in  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  says  on  this  subject:  "There  is  an  un- 
conscious influence  in  the  teacher's  personality  which  remains  a  power  in 
the  pupil's  character;  this  influence  is  based  on  what  the  teacher  is,  rather 
than  on  what  he  says." 

Mere  learning  is  the  least  valuable  part  of  education.  Not  even  culture 
should  be  its  principal  aim.  Character  is  the  important  thing;  the  training 
of  children  into  upright,  orderly,  fearless,  and  capable  men  and  women,  the 
instilling  of  right  principles  into  their  minds  and  the  implanting  in  their 
souls  of  what  Ruskin  has  so  finely  called  "the  roots  of  honor" — with  the 
courage  to  make  it  mean  something  in  the  world.  That  requires  for  teachers 
men  and  women  of  such  moral  power,  such  breadth  of  intelligence,  and 
such  depth  of  human  sympathy  that  their  broad-mindedness  and  great- 
heartedness  shall  be  contagious.  The  great  character  of  the  President  of 
this  country  is  not  too  fine  for  the  task.  There  never  was  a  President  from 
Washington  to  Roosevelt  who  was  too  good  to  be  a  teacher  in  any  American 
public  school. 

We  do  not  often  get  such  men.  The  system  does  not  produce  them,  or 
if  it  does,  it  is  by  accident,  and  they  are  not  apt  to  be  produced  at  the  point 
where  their  influence  will  be  widest.  We  are  not  writing  this  editorial  to 
flatter  the  school  teachers,  and  at  the  risk  of  offending  some  of  them  we 
shall  say  that  the  system  of  overworking  and  underpaying  procures  in  their 
calling  exactly  what  it  will  procure  in  any  other  —  inferiority  of  personnel. 
We  need  the  best;  we  content  ourselves  with  mediocrity.  The  mean  rewards 
of  teaching  school  are  no  attraction  to  the  generality  of  really  valuable  men 
and  women.  We  have  some  great  and  good  teachers  whom  circumstances 
have  forced  into  the  profession,  but  they  are  the  minority. 

In  a  neighboring  town  is  a  growing  factory  district  with  a  laboring  popu- 
lation that  is  not  very  prosperous.  The  school  children  come  from  poor 
homes.  They  are  more  keenly  appreciative  of  the  best  the  school  has  to 
offer  than  children  of  larger  opportunities  would  be.  A  teacher  of  the 
proper  sort  can  do  anything  with  them.  A  clever  young  woman  in  a  dainty 
dress  with  a  flower  in  her  hair,  clean,  white  hands,  a  smile,  and  a  tranquil 
temper  is  a  revelation  and  a  wonder  to  these  children  of  the  poor.  If  she 
has  a  fine  character  and  a  high  conception  of  her  opportunity,  she  can 
enrich  their  moral  natures  and  ennoble  their  lives  —  can  even  project  some 
of  her  own  "sweetness  and  light"  into  their  homes.  She  can  make  great 
citizens,  for  the  raw  material  is  as  good  as  the  progeny  of  dukes. 

Can  you  get  such  a  woman  for  sixty  dollars  a  month?  Sad  to  say,  some- 
times you  can.  But  more  often  you  get  something  altogether  different.  A 
young  woman  was  sent  there  to  teach  and  told  by  the  head  of  the  school 
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■department  that  the  important  work  in  her  charge  was  character-building. 
It  seemed  to  impress  her  about  like  pancake  making.  Discussing  it  later 
with  another  teacher  she  said: 

"I  have  to  give  character- building  in  my  class,  so  I  just  lam  'em  and 
slam  'em." 

That  is  often  what  we  get  for  sixty  dollars  a  month  —  growing  manhood 
and  womanhood  provided  with  the  inspiring  influence  and  moral  uplift  of 
the  method  of  lam  and  slam. 

School  boards  can  get  any  number  of  teachers  of  that  sort  at  present 
salaries,  but  they  cannot  expect  to  get  persons  of  real  intellectual  and  moral 
force  when  a  dozen  other  fields  of  activity  are  offering  three  or  four  times 
more.  What  sort  of  lawyers,  physicians,  merchants  should  we  have  if  the 
topmost  reward  in  those  pursuits  were  fixed  at  $3,000  a  year?  About  one- 
sixth  of  our  school  teachers  are  men,  and  four  out  of  five  of  them  are  study- 
ing law.  If,  with  them,  teaching  is  not  a  life  work  but  a  temporary  ex- 
pedient, a  stepping-stone,  a  thing  to  be  got  over  as  quickly  and  easily  as 
possible;  if  they  radiate  no  moral  influence,  animate  youth  with  no  fine 
ambitions;  if  they  are  saving  the  best  that  is  in  them  for  the  service  of  em- 
ployers that  will  pay  them  what  they  are  worth  —  you  cannot  blame  them, 
Americans  are  not  much  for  taking  their  pay  in  glory. 

You  can't  expect  to  get  much  of  a  Thomas  Arnold  for  $100  a  month. 

You  can  get  imitations  —  and  they  are  worse  than  inefficient.  Nobody 
sees  thru  humbug  so  quickly  as  a  boy.  At  that  period  when  the  sexes  are 
less  differentiated  than  they  are  later,  and  the  boy  still  possesses  the  quick 
intuition  characteristic  of  his  mother,  he  sees  in  a  flash  what  it  takes  the 
man  a  month  to  figure  out.  Then  if  his  teacher  lacks  genuine  manliness,  if 
he  is  the  sort  of  person  that  teaches  school  on  a  poor  salary  because  he  can't 
do  anything  else,  and  thinks  to  hide  his  deficiency  by  trying  to  preach  the 
thing  he  does  not  feel  and  impart  the  qualities  he  does  not  possess,  the 
rapier  of  the  boy's  raillery  goes  thru  him  like  a  tack  thru  a  bicycle  tire,  lets 
out  the  wind  of  him  and  leaves  him  a  poor,  deflated,  flabbergasted  sham. 
And  the  boy  —  he  is  convinced  that  all  suggestions  about  higher  living  are 
hypocrisy,  and  all  attempts  to  influence  him  mere  cant  and  pretense  and 
meddling  intolerance. 

If  we  are  to  have  sober,  sincere,  great-hearted  men  in  tnis  country  instead 
of  the  village  hoodlums  and  potential  criminals  whose  recent  sudden  increase 
has  alarmed  educators  in  the  east,  we  must  have  sober,  sincere,  great- 
hearted, and  capable  men  and  women  to  train  them  in  the  schools.  Oak- 
land is  fortunate  in  having  a  number  of  them,  but  it  is  due  to  chance  and 
their  own  high  motives  and  not  to  our  willingness  to  reward  them  properly. 
The  great  bulk  of  the  teaching  force  of  the  country  is  not  of  that  class.  And 
it  is  largely  because  our  public  schools,  generally  speaking,  stop  at  teaching 
little  rules  of  grammar,  spelling,  and  mathematics  and  fail  to  provide  enough 
examples  of  great  and  steadfast  character,  that  the  tone  of  public  life  is  so 
low,  that  our  politics  are  so  debased,  that  fair  and  generous  dealing  between 
man  and  man  is  so  often  talked  about  and  seldom  seen,  that  trusts  are  so 
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criminal  and  labor  unions  so  ruthless,  that  we  have  strikes  and  lockouts  in 
the  north  and  child  slavery  in  the  south,  and  all  over  the  country  men  that 
are  hopeless  failures  in  business  and  in  their  social,  domestic,  and  political 
duties,  that  we  cry  out  for  this  and  that  political  panacea  and  know  it  won't 
do  us  any  good — because  the  need  is  not  for  this  or  that  system  of  industry 
and  law,  but  for  a  higher  character  of  American  manhood. 

Victor  Hugo  said:  "Every  time  you  open  a  school  you  close  a  jail."  He 
was  wrong.  The  jails  have  not  been  closed.  The  work  of  the  schools  is 
but  partly  done,  and  the  reason  is  that  miserly  salaries  exclude  almost  all 
the  best  men  from  that  vital  work  of  society,  the  training  of  citizens. 


Methods  and  Devices 


BEGINNING   WORK  IN   TECHNICAL    GRAMMAR 

By  Elisabeth  Mavity,  Training  Teacher,  Illinois  State  Normal  University,  Normal,  III. 

In  beginning  work  in  technical  grammar  it  is  of  great  importance  that  we 
do  not  hurry  the  child  into  a  confusing  multitude  of  technical  terms.  Any  text- 
book in  elementary  grammar  gives  but  a  small  part  of  the  matter  that  should  be 
presented  to  the  child,  in  the  way  of  explanation's  and  sentences  for  drill.  We  must 
remember  that  a  text-book,  as  the  word  itself  signifies,  is  intended  to  be  amplified; 
just  as  a  text  is  only  the  nucleus  for  the  sermon  presented  by  a  minister  to  his 
congregation. 

Another  point  of  caution  is  with  regard  to  the  mode  of  presentation  of  a  new 
definition  or  other  truth.  Unless  the  sentences  used  are  such  as  appeal  readily  to 
the  child's  experiences  and  interests  the  child  is  likely  to  gradually  think  less  and 
less  of  the  sentence  in  its  parts  as  standing  for  actual  meaning.  It  is  always 
unfortunate  for  a  child  to  acquire  the  power  to  analyze  a  sentence  whose  meaning 
he  does  not  know.  He  ought  never  to  be  a  juggler  with  wo,rds.  The  note  at  the 
head  of  the  grammar  outline  for  this  year  says,  "Use  the  reading  lessons  or  other 
good  selections  to  -supply  material  for.  illustrating  the  principles  of  grammar 
*  *  *  Do  not  be  content  with  the  little  examples  given  in  the  text-book. 
Go  to  the  living  language,  where  words  mean  something." 

Questions,  Directions,  and  Answers 

What  is  this?     (It  is  ground-ivy.) 

How  do  you  know?  (Its  stem  has  square  corners;  tne  leaf  is  round  and  scal- 
loped; it  has  the  smell  of  ground-ivy;  and  so  on.) 

Tell  me  about  it  again,  while  I  write  what  you  say,  on  the  board. 

Notice  these  expressions.     What  do  you  call  such  expressions?     (Sentences.) 

Find  a  sentence  in  the  group  of  expressions  written  elsewhere  on  the  board. 

Find  an  expression  that  is  not  a  sentence.     (Soft  ground.) 

Find  others  that  are  not  sentences.     (Can  go;  is  tired;  the  nest;  in  a  tree;  John.)- 

How  can  you  tell  a  sentence  when  you  see  or  hear  it?  (It  makes  sense;  it  says- 
something.) 
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What  are  sentences  for?  (Various  answers,  again,  from  the  class.  By  manipu- 
lating the  answers,  if  the  desired  one  is  not  given  directly,  the  teacher  can  secure 
the  answer,  "to  express  our  thoughts.") 

Express  a  thought  of  your  own,  in  a  group  of  words. 

Speak  a  group  of  words  that  does  not  express  a  thought. 

Tell  what  a  .sentence  is.    (A  sentence  is  a  group  of  words  expressing  a  thought.) 

Mode  of  Presentation 

Again,  the  mode  of  presentation  must  be  such  as  to  enlist  the  child's  curiosity 
and  interest  in  the  investigation  of  language;  it  must  then  be  cojncrete,  brisk, 
affording  opportunity  for  the  child's  own  thinking, — not  a  mere  understanding  and 
memorizing  of  what  some  one  else  has  thought  about  grammar  or  a  memorizing 
without  understanding,  as  is  so  often  the  case  in  grammar  classes. 

First  Month's  Work 

The  outline  provides  for  September  the  study  of  the  sentence  as  a  whole,  of 
isubject,  predicate  and  object;  of  the  noun,  its  kinds,  singular  and  plural  forms.  It 
is  not  probable  that  a  study  sufficiently  thorough  for  a  foundation  can  be  made  of 
all  these  points.  I  think  the  study  of  the  object  should  be  left  to  another  month,  as 
should  also  the  'Study  of  the  kinds  of  nouns.  This  entire  month  can  well  be  devoted 
to  the  working  out  and  drilling  upon  the  definitions  of  the  sentence,  the  subject, 
the  predicate,  the  copula  and  if  desired  the  noun  and  pronoun  as  the  two  conspicuous 
types  of  subject.  It  will  be  found  that  the  study  of  predicate  and  copula  will  intro- 
duce the  child  very  naturally  to  the  nature  of  the  verb. 

The  Sentence 

The  child  has  heard  the  word  sentence  many  times  before  reaching  the  fifth 
year,  and  has  some  idea  of  what  a  sentence  is.  lie  is  now  to  turn  this  vague  idea 
into  a  definite  one,  and  clothe  it  in  a  true  definition.  The  teacher  would  better 
introduce  the  point  by  securing  sentences  from  the  children,  in  expression  of  real 
thoughts  of  their  own.  He  may  put  before  them  some  object  that  they  have  not 
seen,  and  ask  what  it  is  and  what  its  qualities  are.  The  object  may  be  a  plant,  or 
a  leaf,  or  a  mineral,  or  anything  else  capable  of  stimulating  thought. 


THANKSGIVING  DAY 

I.   Meaning  of  Thanksgiving. 
i.  It  is  a  harvest  feast. 

2.  A  day  for  giving  thanks  for  all  blessings 

3.  A  day  of  family  reunions. 

4.  An  important  historical  day. 

5.  An  American  holiday. 
II.  Historical  Literature. 

1.  The  Pilgrims  in  England. 

2.  The  Pilgrims  in  Holland. 

3.  The  voyage  to  America. 

4.  The  landing — Plymouth  Rock. 

5.  The  First  Winter. 

6.  The  First  Thanksgiving. 

7.  A  Thanksgiving  Story. 
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WRITING  IN  PRIMARY  GRADES 

By  JAMES  A.  BARB 
In  American  Teacher  for  November 

Setting  aside  the  question  of  the  educational  value  of  writing,  there  can 
be  no  question  as  to  its  usefulness.  The  ability  to  write  is  as  necessary  to 
the  boy  or  girl  in  the  schoolroom  as  it  is  to  the  man  or  woman  in  later  life, 
and  the  only  question  to  settle  in  connection  with  this  problem  of  education 
is  how  to  secure  its  mastery  with  the  least  possible  burden  to  the  child. 

To  become  a  penman  one  must  not  only  be  able  to  make  good,  legible 
letters,  but  he  must  also  be  able  to  make  them  easily  and  rapidly;  this,  how- 
ever, cannot  be  done  without  a  nice  training  of  the  hand  and  arm;  and,  as 
this  is  the  most  difficult  phase  of  the  writing  question,  so  has  it  also  been 
the  most  neglected,  all  energy  having  been  centered  on  the  mastery  of  form, 
which  soon  shows  results  but  gives  no  power. 

The  aim,  then,  of  this  course  in  writing,  will  be  to  give  skill  to  the 
pupils,  skill  never  meaning  the  slow,  laborious  shaping  of  fine  letters,  but 
the  ability  to  write  long  and  uniformly  well,  and  doing  the  same  with  ease 
and  rapidity. 

The  question  of  the  position  of  the  body  is  important,  and,  inasmuch  as 
the  health  and  eyesight  of  the  pupil  may  be  affected  by  the  same,  it  should 
never  be  lost  sight  of.  The  body  position  found  most  satisfactory  is  known 
as  the  "front";  in  this  position,  the  pupil  faces  the  desk,  with  the  body 
erect  and  feet  firmly  planted  on  the  floor;  the  arms  rest  on  the  desk,  the  left 
one  carrying  the  weight  of  the  body,  while  the  hand  steadies  the  paper. 
The  eyes  should  be  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  inches  from  the  paper  and 
parallel  with  the  lines  of  the  paper. 

The  hand  position  is  with  the  pen  or  pencil  lightly  clasped  between  the 
thumb  and  the  first  and  second  fingers  of  the  right  hand,  while  the  third 
and  fourth  fingers  act  as  a  sliding  rest. 

The  purchase  of  penholders  made  of  wood  or  cork,  or  wood  tipped  with 
cork,  should  be  encouraged.  The  old  penholders  with  metal  tips  and  which 
require  tightness  of  the  fingers  in  clasping,  are  antagonistic  to  good  hand 
position. 

The  tendency  of  the  times  is  toward  the  use  of  small,  coarsei  pens;  these 
produce  a  broad  stroke,  which  in  turn  forces  broad  turns  and  thus  aids 
legibility.  In  the  upper  grades  encourage  the  use  of  the  fountain  pen,  its 
free  and  easy  action  being  unequalled  by  any  steel  pen. 

To  teach  writing  successfully  requires  skill  on  the  part  of  the  teacher, 
enthusiasm  while  teaching  the  subject,  patience  in  developing  that  bugbear 
of  writing  known  as  "movement,  "and  above  all, insistence  that  the  every  day 
work  of  the  pupil  be  the  best  he  can  do;  if  this  last  be  neglected  and  good 
writing  be  required  only  in  writing  lesson  time,  then  indeed  will  the  teach- 
ing of  writing,  be  a  failure. 


Less  Blackboard  Space 

Keep  up  the  crusade  for  less  blackboard  space.  Most  schoolrooms  have 
fifty  per  cent  too  much  blackboard.  It  gives  the  room  a  funereal  and 
gloomy  aspect.  Tint  the  walls  of  the  room  and  let  this  tint  occupy  all  the 
narrow  spaces  between  windows,  and  at  least  two  feet  back  from  every  cor- 
ner. It  is  awkward  to  use  the  space  in  these  corners  anyway.  A  tinted  wall 
in  the  corners  will  of  itself  wonderfully  brighten  a  room. 
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QUESTIONS  FOR  CRITICISM 

B.  C.  T.  JACOBS 
Texas  School  Journal 

i.  Time.     Subject.     Grade.     Teacher. 

2.  Has  the  teacher  made  clear  to  the  pupils  the  object  or  aim  of  the  les- 
son?    "No  aim,  no  will  !" 

3.  Does  she  put  enthusiasm  and  inspiration  into  the  recitation?  "In- 
spiration is  better  than  information." 

4.  Does  the  teacher  follow  the  five  formal  steps  (i,  preparation;  2,  presen- 
tation; 3,  association;  4,  system;  5,  application)  in  the  presentation  of  the 
lesson  ? 

5.  Do  you  think  the  instructions  given  will  tend  to  the  development  of 
moral  or  religious  character  ?  "All  instruction,  even  in  what  we  regard  as 
non-moral  subjects,  such  as  science,  mathematics,  linguistics,  profane  his- 
tory, and  literature,  should  tend  directly  and  powerfully  to  the  development 
of  moral,  not  to  say  religious,  character. 

6.  What  tact  has  the  teacher  exhibited  with  dull,  nervous,  indolent  or 
vicious  pupils  ? 

7.  Do  you  think  the  lesson  has  been  thoroly  apperceived  by  the  pupils  ? 
Give  reasons  for  your  statement. 

8.  Have  the  pupils  been  as  polite  as  they  should  have  been,  both  to  one 
another  and  to  their  teacher  ? 

9.  Does  the  teacher  rule  by  force,  fear  or  love  ?  '  'Nothing  is  right  in 
itself  always  and  everywhere  but  love."  "The  law  of  love  has  no  limita- 
tions." 

10.  Are  pupils  quiet  and  orderly,  or  would  their  movements  likely  dis- 
turb other  grades  or  the  division  of  the  same  grade  ? 

11.  Has  the  teacher  commended  the  individual  pupil  when  he  deserved 
it?     "The  making  glad  thru  deserved  approval  is  the  fine  art  of  discipline." 

12.  Name  five  strong  points  of  the  recitation.  Two  weak  ones.  Give 
general  criticisms:  What  is  to  be  desired  ?  What  corrected  ?  What  elimi- 
nated ?     What  prized  ? 

It  is  not  intended  that  the  teacher  shall  be  a  slave  to  any  method  or  sys- 
tem, but  that  she  will  study  and  observe  carefully,  adopt  the  good  wherever 
she  finds  it,  and  grow  in  the  application  of  the  best  to  the  needs  of  her 
pupils. 


THANKSGIVING   SONG 

The  happy  thank-you  day  has  come, 

And  harvest  time  is  past, 
We've  gathered  fruits,  and  nuts,  and  grains, 

We'll  say  good-bye  at  last; 
Good-by  to  autumn,  autumn  dear, 

And  with  our  parting  words 
We'll  sing  our  thanks  to  God  above 

For  fruits,  and  trees,  and  birds.  — Child  Garden. 


Our  grand  business  undoubtedly  is,  not  to  see  what  lies  dimly  at  a  dis- 
tance, but  to  do  what  lies  clearly  at  hand. — Carlyle. 


It  is  better  to  wear  out  than  to  rust  out. — Bishop  Cumberland. 
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SOME  THINGS  TO  DO 

S.  Y.  G.  in  the  Western  Teacher. 

The  teacher  in  the  country  school  can  arouse  great  interest  in  common 
natural  objects  if  they  are  rightly  introduced.  A  teacher  of  science  in  a 
state  normal  school  told  the  writer  recently  that  inquiry  revealed  the  fact 
that  many  students  who  had  lived  in  the  country  to  adult  years  were  unable 
to  distinguish  and  name  more  than  from  two  to  four  different  kinds  of  trees. 
This  suggests  a  series  of  lessons  that  may  have  great  value  both  educa- 
tionally and  practically. 

Ask  each  pupil  to  bring  to  school  a  sample  piece  of  some  tree 
which  he  knows  and  which  grows  wild  in  the  neighborhood.  Suggest  some 
approximate  size,  as  eight  inches  long  and  about  two  and  a  half  to  three 
inches  in  diameter,  sawed  at  both  ends,  the  bark  to  be  left  on.  When  the 
collection  is  made  there  will  be  many  duplicates.  Then  encourage  each  to 
bring  a  new  specimen,  different  from  any  already  in  the  collection.  Observe 
the  peculiar  color  and  structure  of  the  bark  of  each.  By  the  time  a  fairly 
good  collection  is  made  the  pupils  will  be  able  to  name  all  of  them  and  they 
will  incidentally  have  observed  the  peculiarities  of  the  different  trees  from 
which  specimens  were  taken. 

Keep  the  samples  in  a  dry  place,  and  after  a  few  weeks  when  they  are 
seasoned  note  the  cut  ends  and  see  which  has  '  'checked' '  or  split  most  in 
shrinking  in  the  drying  process.  Now  saw  the  pieces  in  half  lengthwise, 
and  saw  one  end  of  each  piece  sloping  at  an  angle  of  about  forty-five  de- 
grees, to  show  the  grain  of  the  wood.  A  few  pupils  will  volunteer  to  saw 
some  of  them,  and  it  is  not  necessary  that  all  the  pieces  should  be  sawed 
on  the  same  day.  The  pupils  need  not  be  told  what  the  final  outcome  is  to 
be.  The  interest  of  excited  curiosity  should  be  kept  up;  don't  be  in  a  hurry. 
When  a  dozen  or  more  of  the  pieces  have  been  sawed  as  directed,  others 
being  held  in  reserve  for  future  work  in  cases  where  there  is  a  desire  to  try 
again,  each  pupil  will  polish  with  sandpaper  the  two  cut  surfaces  of  a  stick, 
end  and  face;  this  will  reveal  the  beauty  of  the  grain.  Now  let  each  one 
write  his  name  and  the  name  of  the  wood  with  pencil  on  the  polished  sur- 
face of  the  specimen  which  he  contributed  and  prepared.  A  thin  coat  of 
varnish  on  the  polished  surfaces  will  finish  this  part  of  the  work.  Now  in- 
sert a  little  screw  eye  into  the  square  cut  end  of  each  piece  and  hang  them 
all  in  a  row  on  the  wall,  low  enough  to  be  readily  seen. 

A  few  lessons  on  the  different  woods  may  follow.  Which  are  hard, 
which  soft  ?  Is  a  certain  kind  heavy  or  light  ?  Easy  or  difficult  to  split  ? 
Tough  or  brittle  ?  These  qualities  may  be  tested  by  splitting  and  experi- 
menting with  the  halves  of  the  sticks  not  used  as  above  noted.  The  differ- 
ent qualities  of  the  bark  will  also  make  a  few  good  lessons.  What  trees  are 
raised  for  lumber  ?  For  fuel  ?  For  furniture  ?  For  wagons  and  farm  im- 
plements ? 

The  leaf  of  each  may  be  placed  beside  the  specimen  of  the  wood.  Some 
of  these  can  be  collected  in  the  fall  and  even  in  the  winter,  for  many  trees 
besides  the  evergreens  hold  their  leaves  all  winter.  For  some  of  the  leaves 
it  will  be  necessary  to  wait  until  spring,  but  there  is  no  need  of  hurry;  the 
body  of  facts  imparted  is  not  the  prime  purpose  of  such  work;  the  habit  of 
observation  engendered  is  the  main  thing. 


We  must  not  stint  our  necessary  actions  in  the  hope  of  escaping  malicious 
censurers. — Shakespeare. 
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IF  I  WERE  A  GIRL  AGAIN 


MRS.  EDWIN  MAEKHAM 
In   November  Success 


It  is  futile  to  assert  at  the  end  of  a  game  of  whist  that,  if  one  had  led 
from  another  suit  at  this  or  that  cast,  the  result  would  have  been  thus  or  so. 
A  different  play  by  any  player  would  doubtless  have  called  forth  a  different 
response  by  the  others  following  the  "rigor"  of  the  game,  and  the  outcome 
of  the  new  permutations  would  again  have  been  past  guessing. 

So,  when  Gillian  or  Marion  has  come  to  forty  years,  she  cannot  declare 
that  any  past  act  of  omission  or  commission  would  have  compelled  any  cer- 
tain fate  or  assured  any  positive  meed  of  happiness. 

Few  of  us,  indeed,  from  Audrey  to  Portia,  even  if  offered  the  convenient 
fairy-tale  retrial  of  life,  would  exchange  our  own  past  —  the  light  and 
shade  and  color  that  make  our  identity  in  the  universe,  —  for  any  other  set 
of  experiences,  however  roseate  and  golden.  Each  of  us,  as  in  the  ''Vision 
of  Mirza,"  would  claim  his  own  pack  and  no  one  else's  from  the  Mountain 
of  Miseries  or  the  Mountain  of  Delights. 

Yet  there  is  endless  fascination  in  turning  one's  face  again  toward  youth 
and  in  rebuilding  one's  life  in  the  iris  atmosphere  of  Fancy.  To  be  back 
again  where  life  went  a- Maying  with  Nature,  Hope,  and  Poesy, —  to  have 
once  more  the  eager,  believing  heart  of  youth,  and  yet  to  hold  one's  knowl- 
edge gained  from  the  years,  from  the  salt  and  the  shine  of  the  tear, —  this 
were  indeed  the  "paradise  enow,"  the  "very  heaven"  of  the  poets.  Perhaps 
to  be  both  young  and  wise  is  to  be  of  the  order  of  seraphs,  and  this  frost  and 
fire  of  spirit  is  what  will  await  one  when  he  possibly  shall  awaken  in  another 
land. 

Should  I,  if  a  girl  once  more,  with  my  woman's  wisdom  added  to  my 
maiden  inclinations,  select  again  the  vocation  that  was  my  early  choice?  To 
only  a  few  women  is  it  given  to  choose  their  work.  Generally  one  has  to 
take  the  task  at  hand  and  adapt  herself  to  it.  Happy  if  she  have  the 
gracious  nature  of  our  little  sister,  the  water,  and  can  fit  herself  to  her 
environment! 

When  I  was  a  girl  in  a  wild  little  mining  camp  in  the  Sierra  Nevada 
Mountains,  there  seemed  nothing  at  hand  for  me  to  do  but  to  teach.  So  I 
drifted  into  school  work,  and  later  specialized  my  deferred  college  course 
along  educational  and  literary  lines,  and  went  on  teaching  and  writing. 

Of  course,  I  realize  that  any  work  well  done,  from  washing  linen  with 
Nausicaa  and  Ramona  to  discovering  stars  with  Caroline  Herschel  or  Doro- 
thea Klumpke,  is  equally  honorable  and  necessary  in  the  economy  of  the 
universe. 

Yet  one  may  have  preferences  and  aptitudes.  I  loved  the  work  I  was 
doing,  and  it  is  beautiful,  mothering  work  to  care  for  children's  souls  as  the 
"concerned"  mother  does.  It  is  solemn  work,  too,  to  stand  as  a  providence 
for  the  fitting  of  the  house  of  the  spirit  at  this  mysterious  threshold  of  life 
where,  as  with  the  Faithful  at  Mecca,  every  deed  counts  sevenfold. 

But,  fine  a  use  of  life  as  teaching  is,  to  my  mind  there  is  a  more  delight- 
ful service  and  as  beneficent  to  the  world  in  the  creative  work  of  the  artist 
toiling  with  his  sweet  sounds,  or  his  shifting  lines  and  colors,  or  his  obedient 
clay,  or  his  winged  words.  So,  if  I  had  had  the  ear  of  the  destinies  and 
their  favor,  I  should  have  prayed,  at  any  time  of  the  past  as  now,  that  it  be 
given  to  me  to  be  a  writer  along  some  of  the  higher  lines  of  literature:  to  try 
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to  pass  on  for  the  possible  light  or  comfort  of  others  some  measure  of  the 
meaning  of  life  that  flashes  to  me  from  the  faces  of  men  and  women,  or  the 
grasses  of  the  field,  or  the  galaxies  of  the  skies. 


EDUCATION  BY  THE  WAY 

HAMILTON  WEIGHT  MABIE 
In  November  Success. 

Henry  Ward  Beecher  was  once  asked  how  he  had  acquired  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  processes  of  all  kinds  which  enabled  him  to  draw  so  freely  on 
the  whole  range  of  devices,  methods,  and  machines  used  in  manufacturing 
of  every  variety.  He  replied  that,  whenever  he  found  himself  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  a  factory  and  had  a  little  time  to  spare,  he  made  it  a  practice  to 
go  thru  the  establishment,  ask  questions,  and  try  to  understand  everything 
he  saw.  In  this  way,  without  any  special  exertion,  simply  by  using  his 
eyes,  his  mind,  and  his  time,  he  had  come  to  know  a  great  deal  about  many 
kinds  of  manufacturing,  and  this  knowledge  supplied  him  with  a  great  fund 
of  metaphors  and  illustrations,  often  of  a  very  striking  character.  In  like 
manner,  whenever  he  was  thrown  with  anyone  of  a  different  occupation,  he 
made  it  a  point  to  induce  his  companion  to  talk  about  his  work,  his  habits, 
his  skill.  The  great  preacher  went  out  of  his  way  to  secure  a  box  seat  on  a 
stagecoach,  in  order  that  he  might  talk  with  the  driver,  watch  his  ways, 
learn  his  language,  and  get  his  point  of  view.  If  he  was  to  make  a  journey 
on  a  steamboat,  he  asked  permission  to  go  into  the  pilot  house,  and  drew 
the  pilot  into  talk  about  piloting  boats,  and  life  on  the  river  or  lake.  In  this 
way  he  came  to  have  a  very  wide  knowledge  of  men,  of  their  different 
points  of  view,  their  various  skills,  and  things  for  which  they  cared  most. 
He  took  the  attitude  of  a  learner,  and  was  able  to  pour  out  such  a  flood  of 
thought  because  he  continually  added  to  his  own  store  of  knowledge. 

This  is  an  illustration  of  one  of  the  chief  means  of  getting  an  educa- 
tion and  doing  one's  work  at  the  same  time.  It  is  a  method  which  men  of 
genius  have  often  pursued  with  such  success  that  their  duller  fellow-men 
have  been  puzzled  by  the  results.  In  this  way,  Shakespeare  gained  an  ex- 
traordinary knowledge  of  many  things.  He  did  it  so  easily  that  he  was 
probably  unaware  of  the  intelligence  he  put  into  the  process;  he  did  it  so 
well  that  many  people  of  slow  minds  and  sluggish  imaginations  are  unable 
to  believe  that  he  did  it  at  all,  and  feel  compelled  to  look  up  another  author 
for  the  origin  of  his  plays.  Abraham  Lincoln  educated  himself  in  the  same 
way,  however,  and  with  marvelous  success.  If  he  had  lived  four  hundred 
years  ago,  some  people  today  would  be  perfectly  certain  that  a  man  who  had 
so  little  "schooling"  could  never  have  written  such  beautiful  English  as  we 
find  in  his  second  inaugural  and  his  Gettysburg  addresses. 

Shakespeare  and  Lincoln  were  men  of  genius,  but  the  possession  of 
genius  is  not  essential  to  this  kind  of  education.  Thousands  of  men  today 
are  quietly  educating  themselves,  by  this  method,  out  of  their  present  posi- 
tions into  places  of  influence  and  power.  The  results  are  often  magical, 
but  the  method  is  simplicity  itself.  It  consists  in  forming  a  habit  of  keep- 
ing the  eyes  and  the  mind  open.  Most  people  go  thru  life  with  closed  eyes 
and  minds.  They  do  not  notice  what  goes  on  about  them;  they  have  no 
curiosity  about  trees,  birds,   stars,  the   mechanism  of  locomotives,  the  art  of 
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sailing,  the  wonders  of  electricity,  the  endless  variety  and  movement  of 
things  in  the  world  in  which  they  live.  Thev  do  not  learn  as  they  go  on  in 
life,  because  they  have  not  formed  a  habit  of  learning.  Make  it  a  practice 
to  look  into  the  things  which  surround  you,  and  which  you  use  daily;  find 
out  how  they  are  made;  induce  men  to  talk  to  you  about  the  things  that 
they  know  best;  form  a  habit  of  studying  everything  which  comes  in  your 
way.  He  who  formed  this  habit  not  only  gains  the  power  which  knowledge 
always  brings,  but  also  makes  himself  a  very  desirable  companion. 


Princeton  University 


Address  delivered  by  Grover  Cleveland  at  the  inauguration  of  Woodrow  Wilson . 

I  hope  I  may  be  allowed  to  refer  at  the  outset  to  the  manner  in  which  I 
am  moved  by  the  stately  dignity  of  present  surroundings,  and  thus  give  a 
hint  of  the  impressive  effect  which  such  exercises  as  these  are  apt  to  produce 
on  those  who  lack  personal  intimacy  with  university  experiences  and 
incidents. 

This  thought  leads  me  to  suggest  the  great  importance  and  desirability 
of  influencing  in  every  possible  way  the  plain  people  of  our  land  in  favor  of 
higher  education.  It  is  largely  from  their  ranks  that  recruits  are  to  be  en- 
listed for  studentship  in  our  universities  and  colleges,  and  surely  neither 
attenuated  refinement  in  educated  circles  nor  a  self-satisfied  aristocracy 
among  educated  men  should  misinterpret  to  the  unlearned  the  mission  of 
these  institutions.  Manifestly  they  cannot,  and  even  if  they  could  they 
should  not,  live  for  themselves  nor  for  their  professors  and  teachers,  nor  for 
their  graduates,  nor  yet  for  the  educated  whoever  and  wherever  they  may  be. 

On  the  contrary,  it  should  never  be  forgotten  that  our  colleges  and  uni- 
versities cannot,  without  loss  of  their  most  useful  opportunities,  disregard 
any  means  of  commending  the  substantial  advantages  they  are  able  to  offer 
to  those  less  iortunate  in  educational  condition.  This  conception  of  close 
interest  and  reciprocal  benefit  which  should  exist  between  the  agencies  of 
higher  education  and  the  unlearned  masses  of  our  people  is  not  new  at 
Princeton  University. 

We  have  fallen  upon  days  of  rush  and  change  —  when  old  ideas  and 
processes  are  deemed  too  slow  to  meet  the  demands  of  what  is  called  modern 
progress,  and  when  novel  and  accelerated  notions  have  invaded  the  business, 
the  politics,  the  social  life,  and  even  the  religion  of  our  people.  How  can 
we  be  certain  that  old  and  heretofore  approved  theories  of  higher  education 
are  in  no  danger  of  being  caught  in  this  flurry  ?  Already  there  seems  to  be 
an  inclination  abroad  to  adjust  the  methods  of  university  and  college  in- 
struction to  the  apparent  needs  of  advanced  conditions  and  new  exigencies. 
We  hear  much  said  in  favor  of  but  slight  restriction  upon  the  election  by 
students  of  the  branches  of  study  they  will  pursue;  it  is  often  asserted  that 
the  old  course  of  college  study  is  too  long  and  that  students  are  thus  belated 
in  their  entrance  upon  life's  activities,  and  considerable  discussion  prevails 
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in  university  and  college  circles  concerning  the  extent  and  quality  of  instruc- 
tion that  should  be  afforded  in  preparatory  schools. 

Princeton's  conservatism  is  one  of  her  chief  virtues;  but  it  is  not  the 
stubborn  sort  that  refuses  consideration  of  changes  which  promise  thru  their 
inherent  and  independent  merit  better  educational  results  and  better  pros- 
pects in  life  for  those  entrusted  to  her  care.  It  should  not,  however,  be 
expected  that  she  will  so  far  disregard  the  law  of  her  origin  and  become  so 
unmindful  of  her  revered  traditions  and  splendid  achievements  as  to  depart 
from  her  habitual  course  for  the  sake  of  acting  in  sympathy  with  importunate 
restlessness  and  doubtful  innovation. 

We  of  Princeton  are  still  willing  to  declare  our  belief  that  we  are  better 
able  to  determine  than  those  coming  to  us  for  education  what  is  their  most 
advantageous  course  of  instruction;  and  surely  every  phase  of  our  history 
justifies  this  belief.  We  are,  however,  by  no  means  unwilling  to  so  shape 
our  curriculum,  without  surrender  of  clear  conviction,  as  to  expedite  our 
graduates  to  subsequent  preparation  for  professional  life. 

We  are  not  yet  convinced  that  the  time  required  for  our  ordinary  term  of 
undergraduate  study  is  too  long,  or  that  it  unnecessarily  and  unprofitably 
retards  the  useful  service  expected  of  a  genuinely  educated  man.  If  new 
born  impatience  should  ever  demand  a  swifter  educational  current,  and  be 
content  with  its  shallower  depth,  and  if  the  solid  and  substantial  acquire- 
ment we  offer  should  ever  be  discredited  as  unnecessarily  irksome,  Princeton 
will  remember  that  men  educated  long  ago  in  accordance  with  her  methods 
are  still  teachers  of  the  present  generation;  and  that  the  lives  they  led,  the 
students  they  fitted  for  instructors,  and  the  records  they  left  of  their  wisdom 
are  to  this  day  dutifully  acknowledged  as  undiminished  forces  in  higher 
education,  wherever  it  has  a  standing  place. 

We  will  not  be  convinced  that  the  human  mind  has  in  these  latter  days 
become  so  fundamentally  enlarged  that  a  broad  and  useful  education  can  by 
some  pleasant  process  be  easily  gained,  nor  that  the  acuteness  of  the  human 
intellect  has  so  kept  pace  with  the  eager  hurry  of  the  time  that  with  no  toil 
or  patient  wooing  an  education  worth  having  can  be  bought  or  seized  and 
forced  to  do  service  in  a  vainglorious  and  trifling  pretense  of  erudition.  If 
false  educational  notions  should  prevail,  Princeton  will  bide  her  time  until 
they  are  spent  and  until  saner  judgment  shall  recognize  her  conscientious 
obedience  to  the  demands  of  her  charter  compact,  and  gratefully  appreciate 
her  devotion  to  the  bright  standard  which  for  more  than  a  century  and  a 
half  she  has  held  aloft  on  the  field  where  higher  education  has  been  cour- 
ageous and  triumphant. 

While  Princeton's  trustees  concede  that  a  liberal  amount  of  recreation 
should  be  allowed,  and  that  athletics  to  a  reasonable  degree  should  be  en- 
couraged, they  believe  these  things  should  be  kept  in  strict  subordination  to 
the  business  of  education,  which  both  teachers  and  students  have  in  hand; 
and  that  when  extensive  demerit  or  a  large  percentage  of  absolute  failure  in 
examinations  prevail  among  those  devoting  much  time  and  attention  to1 
athletics,  suspicion  should  be  aroused  that  the  business  of  study  has  been 
thus  interrupted. 

The  thing  that  chiefly  concerns  a  man  is  not  whether  he  succeed  or  fail, 
but  that  he  do  his  whole  duty  according  to  the  lights  vouchsafed  him  until 
he  die. — Ian  McLaren.     (Adapted). 


Heaven  ne'er  helps  the  man  who  will  not  act. —  Sophccles. 
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Oral  Expression  in  the  Public  Schools 

WILL   C.  WOOD 
Principal  of  the  Fairfield  Public  Schools. 

In  advocating  an  important  tho  neglected  phase  of  education,  I  realize 
that  I  am  laying  myself  open  to  the  charge  that  I  am  not  representing  the 
true  American  ideal.  This  characteristic  hustling  age  reckons  education 
in  dollars  and  cents,  but  unfortunately  in  doing  so  it  has  made  education 
practical  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word.  Educators  have  thus  neglected 
the  aesthetic  and  the  artistic  to  the  detriment  of  the  mental  faculties  of  the 
child.  This  tendency  toward  one-sided  education  cannot  be  otherwise  than 
deplorable,  since  it  seeks  an  abnormal  development  of  one  set  of  faculties  at 
the  expense  of  the  others.  The  American  educational  ideal  is  not  a  money- 
making  machine.  It  should  more  nearly  approach  the  Athenian  ideal — -a 
beautiful  mind  in  a  healthy  body.  The  neglect  of  the  aesthetic  side  of  life 
accounts  for  the  sordidness  of  American  civilization.  A  European  becomes 
enthusiastic  over  the  music  of  Mendelssohn  or  Mozart;  he  views  with  en- 
joyment and  approaching  rapture  the  works  of  Michael  Angelo  or  Millet;  he 
traces  with  enthusiasm  the  beautiful  lines  of  the  face  of  the  Madonna  or 
admires  with  rapture  the  blending  of  color  in  the  paintings  of  Murillo. 

But  how  with  the  American?  In  his  sordid  understanding  of  life  he 
loses  nine-tenths  of  its  real  enjoyment.  He  turns  a  deaf  ear  to  the  classics 
to  lend  his  applause  to  that  jargon  of  notes  known  as  rag-time  music,  the 
typical  representative  of  which  is  "Goo-Goo  Eyes  "  or  "Coon,  Coon,  Coon." 
He  is  content  with  a  town  pump  in  front  of  a  saloon,  while  a  Frenchman  or 
an  Italian  would  insist  on  a  sculptored  fountain.  He  admires  a  lithograph 
of  an  office  building  more  than  the  grandest  painting  of  Europe,  and  why? 
Simply  because  American  boys  and  girls  are  taught  to  look  at  everything 
from  the  standpoint  of  utility  rather  than  beauty.  Simply  because  we  em- 
body in  our  course  of  study  the  strictly  practical  elements  of  education; 
simply  because  the  children  of  America  are  not  educated  to  enjoy  the  talents 
with  which  the  Creator  has  endowed  mankind. 

But  I  shall  not  discuss  the  neglect  of  drawing  and  music.  I  shall  deal 
more  particularly  with  the  neglect  of  the  art  of  declamation,  or  oral  ex- 
pression. In  this  age  when  a  figure  of  speech  falls  shockingly  on  the  ears 
of  the  multitude  I  voice  my  protest  against  the  neglect  of  elocution  and 
the  language  arts.  Men  are  not  looking  for  facts;  they  are  sometimes  look- 
ing for  that  that  will  please  and  play  upon  the  feelings.  No  grander  sensa- 
tion can  stir  the  soul  of  man  than  human  eloquence.  It  appeals  to  his  bet- 
ter nature;  it  arouses  him  to  enthusiasm.  He  awakens  from  his  sordidness 
to  the  full  realization  of  his  manhood.  And  yet  today  in  our  senate  which 
once  resounded  with  the  eloquence  of  Webster,  Clay,  Calhoun  and  Benton, 
we  find  kings  of  the  business  world  who  talk  in  the  cold  tones  of  business; 
who  cannot  use  good  English  and  who  hopelessly  murder  metaphors.  Such 
men  as  Hanna,  Quay,  Piatt,  and  Clark.  And  why  has  eloquence  been 
forced  to  such  a  position  ?     Merely  because  the  art  of  oral  expression  is 
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neglected  in  our  public  schools;  because  the  aesthetic  facilities  are  dwarfed 
to  make  room  for  the  abnormal  development  of  the  money- making  machin- 
ery in  the  brain. 

Having  defined  my  position  on  the  aesthetic  side  of  education,  I  shall  at- 
tempt to  explain  a  method  which  I  feel  justified  in  saying  will  inspire  an 
interest  in  these  neglected  arts.  I  have  tried  the  method  in  Fairfield  under 
the  most  trying  circumstances,  and  have  found  it  successful.  During  the 
last  term  I  instituted  two  literary  societies  under  my  immediate  supervision. 
In  establishing  this  work  I  merely  suggested  and  relied  on  the  childish  in- 
stinct to  show  off  to  develop  an  interest.  Every  child  became  interested  and 
for  a  week  I  was  pestered  with  questions  as  to  how  to  organize  and  what  to 
do  next.  On  Friday,  a  week  from  the  time  of  my  suggestion,  I  divided  my 
department  into  two  divisions,  which  formed  the  basis  of  two  societies.  I 
acted  as  temporary  chairman,  and  without  much  difficulty  effected  an  organi- 
zation. 

The  succeeding  steps  was  not  so  easy.  A  committee  on  constitution  and 
by-laws  was  appointed  from  each  society.  The  members  of  this  committee 
worked  diligently  and  from  books  in  the  library  and  books  at  home  formed 
a  constitution,  brief  but  explicit  in  detail.  The  constitution  of  each  society 
provided  for  the  customary  parliamentary  officers  and  embodied  the  neces- 
sary principles  of  administration.  The  literary  program  was  left  in  the 
hands  of  a  committee  of  which  I  was  ex-officio  a  member.  This  committee 
arranged  a  program  consisting  of  music,  both  instrumental  and  vocal,  of 
recitations,  compositions  and  a  dialogue.  But  far  more  important  was  the 
debate.  The  first  question  discussed  was  Chinese  exclusion.  '  My  pupils 
began  looking  over  articles  in  the  daily  newspapers  and  the  weeklies  for 
material.  One  was  brave  enough  to  attempt  to  fathom  the  depths  of  an 
article  in  the  "North  American  Review."  By  the  next  Friday  they  had 
secured  much  material  which,  after  much  segregation  and  organization,  was 
embodied  in  their  debates.  Tho  inexperienced,  they  had  accomplished  this 
with  only  a  few  suggestions  from  me. 

To  the  delight  of  some  and  the  awe  of  others  our  initial  meeting  was 
attended  by  eighteen  visitors — the  first  time,  I  believe,  in  the  history  of  the 
Fairfield  Grammar  Department.  Judges  and  critics  were  selected  from  our 
visitors,  so  the  parents  felt  interested  not  only  on  account  of  the  parts  of 
their  children  but  also  on  their  own  account. 

Of  course  our  first  meeting  had  its  embarrassing  episodes.  Boys  per- 
sisted in  standing  on  one  foot.  Girls  were  shy,  and  blushingly  fulfilled  their 
parts.  The  music  was  applauded  nevertheless,  and  my  pupils  tasted  for  the 
first  time  that  nectar  which  inspires  to  action  —  the  applause  of  an  appre- 
ciative and  sympathetic  audience.  I  noted  with  pride  the  fact  that  the  chil- 
dren had  attempted  to  introduce  gestures  in  reciting  and  that  the  sing-song 
of  reading  was  absent  to  a  great  extent  in  the  speaking.  The  inaccuracies 
of  composition,  which  are  detected  only  in  reading,  were  brought  home  with 
great  force  by  an  occasional   jumbling   of  paragraphs    or   sentences.     The 
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pupil  was  of  course  embarassed  at  his  tangle,  and  after  realizing  how  an 
occasional  omission  of  a  period,  a  comma  or  a  capital  gives  an  absurd  mean- 
ing to  a  well  meant  sentence,  was  more  careful  in  preparation. 

But  the  debate  was  the  most  interesting  and  the  most  profitable  of  all. 
In  all  reading  in  preparation  the  pupil  was  obliged  to  continually  ask  him- 
self, "Is  this  important  or  not?''  The  primary  requisite  of  good  scholar- 
ship is  the  ability  to  determine  the  important  points  —  the  ability  to  winnow 
the  wheat  from  the  chaff.  Thus,  in  the  preparation  of  his  debate,  the  pupil 
was  training  himself  to  better  scholarship  and  developing  a  very  important 
faculty.  The  development  was  soon  manifested  in  the  history  and  literature 
work,  and  tho  I  had  started  out  with  the  intention  of  training  my  school  in 
the  aesthetic  I  found  I  had  missed  my  mark,  for  it  was  the  most  practical 
thing  after  all  for  securing  an  interest  in  school  work.  Let  a  child  feel  that 
he  is  not  entirely  dependent  on  the  teacher;  let  him  feel  that  he  is  instruct- 
ing himself  and  he  loses  his  dullness  and  becomes  a  student.  The  child 
that  depends  on  his  teacher  for  cramming  is  an  educational  skeleton.  Let 
the  child  find  his  own  intellectual  food  and  permit  him  to  digest  it,  and  that 
skeleton  will  assume  sinew  and  blood.  In  preparing  his  debate  the  child 
found  food  for  reflection  and  latent  powers  were  developed  which  proved 
useful  in  subsequent  work.  The  system  is  thus  cleared  of  the  charge  that 
it  is  not  of  practical  worth. 

Our  first  program  a  success,  my  pupils  were  so  delighted  that  opposition 
was  rife  between  the  two  societies  as  to  which  could  produce  the  better  pro- 
gram. This  rivalry  was  in  fact  the  object  of  the  formation  of  the  two 
societies,  and  it  accomplished  all  that  I  expected.  Colors  were  adopted, 
and  songs  were  composed  setting  forth  in  rythmic  language  the  glories  and 
hopes  of  the  Invincibles  and  Superiors.  This  spirit  of  rivalry  was  the  life 
of  the  work  and  relieved  me  of  the  necessity  of  spurring  my  pupils  on  to 
their  literary  work. 

After  a  time  I  permitted  one  society  to  challenge  the  other  for  a  trial  of 
skill.  The  challenge  was  accepted  and  the  Superiors  in  gallant  array  forced 
the  Invincibles  to  the  wall.  In  subsequent  debate,  however,  the  hosts  of 
the  Invincibles  triumphed  over  the  phalanxes  of  the  Superiors.  This 
rivalry  if  properly  controlled  is  undoubtedly  beneficial,  but  if  allowed  too 
much  freedom  would  be  fatal  to  the  object  of  the  work. 

I  have  now  outlined  the  principal  features  of  the  system  in  Fairfield.  It 
interested  the  pupils  and  they  are  unanimous  in  saying  that  they  feel  bene- 
fited. The  novel  stage  is  past — the  system  is  now  a  fixture  in  my  depart- 
ment —  a  part  of  the  school  work.  The  composition  work  has  improved. 
The  daily  newspaper  and  the  monthly  magazines  are  read  more  and  to 
greater  advantage.  The  work  in  history  and  literature  has  improved.  The 
pupils  are  no  longer  terrified  by  an  audience,  much  of  the  embarrassment 
having  given  away  to  confidence.  My  pupils  now  criticize  the  conduct  of 
public  meetings  and  point  out  some  common  violation  of  parliamentary  law. 
The  effect  on  the  parents  is  fully  as  gratifying.     They  take  more  interest  in 
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the  school  as  is  shown  by  the  visitors'  roll.  During  the  half-year  preceding 
the  establishment  of  the  societies  one  visitor's  name  appeared  upon  the  roll — 
that  of  the  superintendent  of  schools.  During  the  first  half-year  of  the 
work  in  the  societies  one  hundred  and  sixteen  names  were  added  to  the  visi- 
tors' roll  and  as  many  more  were  missed. 

In  conclusion,  I  must  say  that  the  work  of  these  societies  has  been  more 
than  gratifying  from  three  standpoints:  that  of  the  teacher,  that  of  the 
pupil,  and  that  of  the  parent.  It  has  secured  a  unity  of  interest  in  the 
school  work  which  is  a  necessary  adjunct  to  successful  results.  It  has 
aided  in  education  for  citizenship  by  teaching  habits  of  control  in  public 
meetings.  It  has  inspired  an  interest  in  politics  and  in  current  topics,  and 
this  interest,  if  properly  directed,  will  tend  to  give  the  youth  a  proper  appre- 
ciation of  the  country  in  which  he  lives.  A  child  who  has  thus  been  edu- 
cated will  not  be  the  tool  of  the  bosses  when  he  reaches  manhood. 


The  Rhodes'  Scholarships 

President  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler,   on    "The    Rhodes'  Scholarships,"  in  a 
letter  to  the  Hon.  Joseph  Choate,  writes  as  follows: 

My  Dear  Mr.  Choate:  In  answer  to  the  inquiry  which  you  have  privileged  me 
in  makiDg  regarding  the  assignment  of  scholarships  provided  by  the  will  of  the 
late  Eight  Honorable  Cecil  Rhodes,  I  have,  after  conference  with  leading  men  of 
the  university  faculties,  the  following  suggestions  to  make: 

1.  While  Mr.  Rhodes  may  have  had  in  mind  the  appointment  of  boys  merely 
prepared  to  enter  the  university,  it  is  unmistakable  that  the  adaptation  of  this 
basis  of  appointment  to  American  conditions  would  involve  serious,  if  not  insur- 
mountable difficulties.  There  are  in  nearly  every  state  so  large  a  number  of  high 
schools  engaged  in  preparing  students  for  the  universities  that  no  safe  method  of 
selection  from  among  their  students  could  be  applied.  If,  as  is  likely,  every 
school  should  have  a  candidate,  the  attitudes  of  the  several  principals  of  these 
schools  would  be  that  of  advocates  rather  than  that  of  judges.  The  number  of 
schools  involved  debars  the  suggestion  of  rotation  among  them.  If  a  board  of 
examiners  should  be  created  in  each  state  to  select  from  among  the  candidates  of 
all  the  different  schools,  the  tests  would  be  perforce  limited  closely  to  the  scholas- 
tic, as,  in  the  absence  of  personal  acquaintance,  the  qualifications  suggested 
under  headings  II,  III,  and  IV  of  Mr.  Rhodes'  provisions  could  not  be  evenly  and 
justly  applied.  The  provisions  point,  indeed,  almost  of  necessity  to  selections 
from  a  common  body  of  men.  This  common  body  is  found  in  the  undergraduate 
life  of  the  university  itself,  where  the  graduates  of  the  different  schools  are 
assembled  and  tested  through  living  and  working  together. 

2.  It  was  Mr.  Rhodes'  expressed  intention  in  founding  the  American  scholar- 
ships to  draw  together  two  English-speaking  peoples  by  inspiring  in  those  who 
share  the  beneats  of  these  scholarships  a  sympathetic  understanding  of  the  life 
of  the  mother  country,  but  without ' 'withdrawing  them  or  their  sympathies  from 
the  land  of  their  adoption  or  birth."  It  is  my  belief  that  this  intention  in  its 
two  clauses  will  be  better  fulfilled  by  the  appointment  of  scholars  of  reasonably 
mature  character  such  as  is  usually  attained  after  some  years  of  residence  at  a 
university  than  by  the  selection  of  boys  who  have  never  experienced  American 
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life  as  it  exists  at  the  American  universities,  and  who  by  spending  the  most  plas- 
tic period  of  their  lives  under  the  strong  influence  of  a  foreign  society  and  by 
losing  the  attachments  and  interests  incident  to  American  college  life  are  likely 
to  become,  as  experience  in  the  case  of  young  men  receiving  their  earlier  college 
training  abroad  most  urgently  warns,  feeble  vehicles  for  reaching«American  life 
under  the  purposes  of  the  founder. 

3.  It  was  again  no  part  of  Mr.  Rhodes'  intention  specially  to  forward  research 
or  advance  professional  training.  The  scholarships  are  not,  therefore,  to  be  in- 
terpreted as  a  contribution  to  the  cause  of  "graduate  study"  as  commonly  under- 
stood in  America.  If  the  graduate  status  should  finally  be  appointed  as  the  basis 
of  selection,  it  could  only  be  on  account  of  the  two  considerations  referred  to 
under  the  preceding  headings  1  and  2. 

4.  As  the  average  age  of  graduation  in  America  is  nearly  23,  the  American 
scholars,  in  case  graduates  only  are  chosen,  would  be  older  than  the  English 
students  commonly  found  in  residence  at  the  colleges.  As  college  residence  was 
evidently  an  important  part  in  Mr.  Rhodes'  plan,  the  restriction  of  the  scholar- 
ships to  graduate  students  would,  it  is  to  be  feared,  tend  to  place  the  American 
students  on  a  distinct  and  peculiar  footing  within  the  colleges  not  accordant 
with  the  purpose  of  the  foundation.  This  leads  me  to  the  suggestion  that  the 
scholarships  should  be  granted  to  such  as  have  at  least  completed  the  work  of  the 
sophomore  (second)  year,  leaving  open,  at  least  for  the  present,  the  possibility  of 
the  selection  in  special  cases  of  mature  students.  The  completion  of  the  sopho- 
more year  marks  in  most  of  our  colleges  a  well-defined  frontier,  whereat  most  of 
our  students  pass  from  their  general  or  cultural  work  over  to  that  more  special- 
ized work  which  looks  toward  ultimate  concentration  upon  a  professional 
specialty. 

5.  The  choice  of  the  scholars  should  be  entrusted  to  certain  selected  univer- 
sities, one  or  more  in  each  state.  In  such  states  as  have  state  universities  (and 
the  majority  have)  these  universities  would  be  naturally  and  appropriately 
selected.  In  states  where  two  or  more  are  named,  as  it  would  be  evidently  im- 
practicable to  select  from  a  list  of  nominees  on  account  of  the  lack,  as  in  the 
case  of  high  schools,  of  a  common  basis  of  comparison,  it  would  be  a  perfectly 
feasible  arrangement  to  assign  the  scholarship  to  particular  institutions  by  a 
system  of  rotation  based  upon  the  number  of  students  in  attendance  at  each. 

6.  In  all  the  universities  selected,  candidacy  for  the  scholarships  should  be 
limited  to  those  students  who  in  their  prior  education  have,  on  the  evidence  of 
their  credentials  of  studies  and  standing,  satisfied  at  least  the  requirements  of 
"Smalls."  The  test  should  not  be  postponed  until  the  arrival  of  the  appointees 
at  Oxford;  it  should,  however,  be  rigidly  insisted  upon. 

7.  The  holding  of  the  scholarships  should  be  expressly  limited  to  unmarried 
men. 

8.  The  holding  of  the  scholarships  should  also  be  limited  to  such  as  bear  evi- 
dence, on  physical  examination,  of  possessing  robust  and  perfect  health. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

BENJAMIN  IDE  WHEELER. 


Habits,  tho  in  their  commencement  like  the  filmy  line  of  the  spider, 
trembling  at  every  breeze,  may  in  the  end  prove  as  links  of  tempered  steel, 
binding  a  deathless  being  to  eternal  felicity  or  eternal  woe. — Mrs.  Sigou'rney. 


We  sleep,  but  the  loom  of  life  never  stops;  and  the  pattern  which  was 
weaving  when  the  sun  went  down  is  weaving  when  it  comes  up  tomorrow — 
Beecher. 
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Council  of  Education — Frederic  Burk,  president  of  San  Francisco  Nor- 
ma), chairman;  J.  W.  McClymonds,  city  superintendent  of  schools,  Oak- 
land, secretary. 

High  School  Association— Charles  L.  Biedenbach,  principal  of  McKin- 
ley  School,  Berkeley,  chairman;  A.  E.  Shumate,  city  superintendent  of 
schools,  San  Jose,  secretary. 

Grammar  School  Section— Charles  C.  Hughes,  city  superintendent  of 
schools,  Alameda,  chairman;  MisS  Lois  Peckham,  San  Francisco  schools, 
secretary. 

Primary  School  Section — Miss  Rebecca  F.  English,  San  Jose  Normal 
School,  chairman;  Mrs.  Fannie  Byram,  Los  Angeles  Normal  School,  secre- 
tary. 

Kindergarten  Section— Mrs.  Frances  B.  Gould,  Oakland,  chairman;  Miss 
Mary  F.  Ledyard,  supervisor  of  kindergartens,  Los  Angeles,  secretary. 

Physical  Culture  Section — (Officers  to  be  selected). 

Music  Section — Miss  Kathryn  Stone,  supervisor  of  music,  Los  Angeles, 
chairman;  Leon  I.  Stanton,  supervisor  of  music,  Coronado,  secretary. 

Section  on  Legislation  Relative  to  School  Organization  and  Supervision — 
Hugh  J.  Baldwin,  superintendent  of  schools,  San  Diego,  chairman;  J.  H. 
Strine,  superintendent  of  schools,  Los  Angeles  County,  secretary. 

Manual  Training  Section — President  Walter  J.  Edwards,  Throop  Poly- 
technic Institute,  chairman;  Prof.  Cree  T.  Work,  supervisor  of  manual  train- 
ing  San  Francisco,  secretary. 

Art  Section — Prof.  A.  B.  Clark,  Stanford  University,  chairman;  Prof. 
Herman  Kower,  University  of  California,  secretary. 

Child  Study  Section — (Officers  to  be  selected). 

History  Section — (Officers  to  be  selected). 

English  Section — (Officers  to  be  selected). 

Nature  Study  Section — Edward  Hyatt,  superintendent  of  schools,  River- 
side County,  chairman;  secretary  to  be  selected). 

Mathematics  Section — (Officers  to  be  selected). 

Modern  Language  Section — Prof.  Julius  Goebel,  Stanford  University, 
chairman. 

Los  Angeles  Local  Committees  and  Their  Chairmen 

Places  of  Meeting — Prof.  Melville  Dozier,  State  Normal  School. 

Hotels— Prof.  A.  W.  Plummer,  principal  Sixth  Street  School. 

Badges — Miss  L.  A.  Williams,  principal  Spring  Street  School. 

Music — Miss  Kathryn  Stone,  director  of  music,  Los  Angeles. 

Reception — Prof.  A.  E.  Baker,  head  of  classical  department,  Los  An- 
geles High  School. 

Exhibit  of  School  Books  and  Apparatus — Prof.  B.  A.  Reed,  principal 
Second  Street  School. 

Introduction— Supt.  Jas.  A.  Foshay. 

Resolutions — Erlewine  of  Sacramento,  chairman;  Mark,  Strine,  Black, 
Barker,  McLane,  Dailey,  Sackett,  McClymonds,  John  Swett,  Linscott, 
Kingsbury,  Millard,  Faulkner,  Fisher. 

Program 

The  following  is  an  outline  of  the  program: 
Monday,  December  29,  council  of  education. 
Tuesday,  December  30,  Council  of  Education. 
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Tuesday  evening,  General  Session. 

Wednesday,  December  31,  a.  m.,   Round  Tables  "by  subjects." 

Wednesday,  December  31,  p.  m.,  General  Session  and  Election. 

Wednesday,  December  31,  evening,  Reception  by  Los  Angeles  Teachers' 
Association. 

Thursday,  January  1,  excursions  to  various  points  of  interest  in  and 
around  Los  Angeles,  to  be  arranged  by  chamber  of  commerce  and  committee 
of  Los  Angeles  teachers. 

Friday,  January  2,  a.  m.,  Section  Work   "by  Departments   (or  grades)." 

Friday,  January  2,  p.  m..  General  Session;  4  p.  m.  to  6  p.  m. ,  reception 
by  Los  Angeles  Chamber  of  Commerce.     Evening,  General  Session. 

Saturday,  January  3,  a.  m.,  General  Session,  Reports  of  Committees,  In- 
stallation of  officers.     Adjournment. 

Headquarters  at  Westminister  Hotel,  one  of  the  best  in  Los  Angeles; 
$r.oo  per  day  for  room,  or  $2.50  per  day  for  room  and  board. 

Railroad  Rates — We  are  now  arranging  with  the  railroad  company  for  a 
one  fare  for  the  round  trip  for  all  central  and  northern  California  points. 

Among  the  prominent  state  educators  invited  to  be  present  and  deliver 
addresses,  are:  Dr.  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler,  president  of  the  University  of 
California;  Dr.  David  Starr  Jordan,  president  of  Stanford;  Professor  Elmer 
E.  Brown,  department  of  education,  University  of  California;  Professor  El- 
wood  P.  Cubberley,  department  of  education,  Stanford;  Professor  H.  M. 
Bland,  department  of  pedagogy,  State  Normal  School,  San  Jose;  Professor 
A.  H.  Suzzalo,  department  of  pedagogy,  State  Normal  School,  San  Fran- 
cisco; President  Samuel  T.  Black,  San  Diego  State  Normal;  President  C.  C. 
Van  Liew,  Chico  State  Normal ;  Professor  W.  S.  Small,  department  of  peda- 
gogy, Los  Angeles  State  Normal;  Professor  Schafer,  department  of  peda- 
gogy, San  Diego  State  Normal;  and  President  George  A.  Gates,  Pomona 
College. 

The  eastern  educators  who  are  expected  to  be  present  are:  Booker  T. 
Washington,  president  Tuskegee  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute;  Profes- 
sor E.  M.  Hopkins  of  the  department  of  English,  Kansas  University;  Mrs. 
Ellen  F.  Young,  University  of  Chicago;  and  Miss  Sarah  Arnold,  Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

The  section  on  school  legislation  will  devote  considerable  time  to  the 
discussion  of  ways  and  means  whereby  proper  legislation  may  be  brought 
about  for  the  betterment  of  educational  conditions.  Among  the  subjects  to 
be  discussed  are:  "The  State  Text-books  and  Their  Publication,"  "The 
Transportation  of  Pupils  in  Rural  Districts  That  They  May  Enjoy  the  Bene- 
fits of  Graded  Schools,"  and  "The  Compulsory  Education  Law." 

The  participants  in  the  discussion  of  this  section  will  recommend  to  the 
Association  the  names  of  a  committee  to  present  the  wants  of  the  schools  to 
the  proper  committees  of  the  next  legislature. 


Northern  California  Teachers'  Association 

The  Teachers'  Association  of  Northern  California  will  hold  its  annual 
meeting  in  Redding,  Thursday,  November  20,  21,  and  22.  Thursday,  all 
day,  and  the  afternoons  and  evenings  of  Friday  and  Saturday  will  be  de- 
voted to  general  sessions,  at  which  subjects  of  general  national  interest  will 
be  discussed.  Among  those  who  will  take  part  are  President  Wheeler, 
President  Jordan,  Prof.  Snedden,  President  Van  Liew,  and  Dr.  F.  M.  Fling 
of  the  University  of  Nebraska.     Friday  and   Saturday  forenoons  will  be  de- 
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voted  to  sections  in  Nature  Study,  School    Hygiene    and  Physical  Training, 
and  History  and  Historical  Geography. 

Dr.  Fling,  professor  of  European  history  in  the  University  of  Nebraska, 
will  be  present  thruout  the  meeting.  Dr.  Fling  was  born  in  Portland, 
Maine,  in  i860.  In  1883,  he  graduated  from  Bowdoin  College,  and  for  the 
next  five  years  he  taught  history  in  the  high  school  at  Biddeford,  Maine. 
He  then  went  to  Leipzig,  Germany,  and  took  his  Ph.D.  degree  in  1890.  In 
1891  he  was  elected  to  the  chair  of  European  History  in  the  University  of 
Nebraska,  succeeding  Dr.  Geo.  E.  Howard,  who  came  to  Stanford  Univer- 


FRED.  MORROW  FLING 

Professor  of  European  History  University  of  Nebraska. 

Special  Lecturer  at  the  Northern  California  Teachers'  Association 

sity  as  the  head  of  the  history  department.  While  at  Leipzig  he  planned 
an  exhaustive  work  on  "Mirabeau  and  the  French  Revolution,"  the  first 
volume  of  which  will  go  to  press  next  summer.  Preparatory  to  this  he  has 
written  a  number  of  articles  on  this  line  which  have  been  published  in  the 
University  Studies  in  "Proceedings  of  the  American  Historical  Association" 
or  in   the  "American   Historical   Review."      Some   of  these   articles   are: 
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"Mirabeau  and  the  French  Constitution,"  "Mirabeau's  Speech  of  May  20, 
1790,"  "Mirabeau  an  Opponent  of  Absolutism,"  "Mirabeau  a  Victim  of 
Lettres  de  Cachet,"  "Mirabeau  and  Calome  in  1785." 

He  founded  the  Association  of  Nebraska  Teachers  of  History,  and  is  now 
president  of  it.  He  has  lectured  much  thruout  the  west  on  the  teaching  of 
history  and  to  aid  in  this  work  has  published  two  books:  '  'Source  Studies 
on  Greek  and  Roman  History"  and  "An  Outline  of  Historical  Method." 

Dr.  Fling  is  a  member  of  the  American  Historical  Association,  of  I^a 
Societedela  Revolution  Francaise.and  one  of  the  judges  for  the  Hall  of  Fame. 


List  of  County  Superintendents  Elect 

County  Name  P.  O.  Address 

Alpine  ' Fredericksburg 

Alameda T.  0.  Crawford .Oakland 

Amador Jackson 

Butte R   H.  Dunn Oroville 

Colusa Lilly  Laugenour Colusa 

Contra  Costa A.  A.  Bailey Martinez 

Calaveras John  Waters ^an  Andreas 

Del  Norte Crescent  City 

El  Dorado 

Fresno G.N.  Freman Fresno 

Glenn Willows 

Humboldt George  Underwood Eureka 

Inyo H.  C.  Hampton Independence 

Kern B.  L.  Stockton Bakersfleld 

Kings  Mrs.  Davidson Hanford 

Los  Angeles Mark  Keppel Los  Angeles 

Lake C.  W.  Haycock Lakeport 

Lassen 

Marin J.  B.  Davidson San  Rafael 

Mariposa Julia  L.  Jones Mariposa 

Madera Estelle  Bagnelle Madera 

Mendocino J.  F.  Barbee Ukiah 

Mono Bridgeport 

Merced Mrs.  Siler Merced 

Monterey Duncan  Stirling Salinas 

Modoc   : 

Napa    Kate  Ames Napa  City 

Nevada J.  G.  O'Neil Nevada  City 

Orange Mr.  Nichols Santa  Ana 

Plumas Greenville 

Placer Auburn 

Riverside Edward  Hyatt Riverside 

Sacramento B.  F.  Howard Sacramento 

San  Benito John  Garner Hollister 

San  Bernardino A   S.  McPherron San  Bernardino 

San  Diego H   J.  Baldwin San  Diego 

San  Francisco W.  H.  Langdon San  Francisco 

San  Joaquin E.  B.  Wright Stockton 

San  Luis  Obispo  ....    F.  P.  Johnson Kan  Luis  Obispo 

San  Mateo Miss  Etta  M.  Tilton Redwood  City 

Santa  Barbara W.  S.  Edwards Santa  Barbara 

Santa  Clara D.  T.  Bateman San  Jose 

Santa  Cruz J.  W.  Linscott Santa  Cruz 

Shasta  Mrs.  K.  Brincard Redding 

Solano D.  H.  White  Fairfield 

Siskiyou Grace  Johnson Yreka 

Sonoma Minnie  Coulter Santa  Rosa 

Stanislaus Florence  Boggs Modesto 

Sutter C.  W.  Ward Yuba  City 

Sierra Josie  Finane Downieville 

Tuolumne G.  P.  Morgan Columbia 

Tehama Ellen  Lynch Red  Bluff 

Trinity Lizzie  H.  Fox. Weaverville 

Tulare C.J.Walker Visalia 

Ventura George  L.  Sackett Ventura 

Yolo  Mrs.  Minnie  De  Vilbiss    Woodland 

Yuba ' James  A.  Scott Marysville 


PUBLISHERS'  NOTICE. 


THE  WESTERN  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION  succeeds 
to  the  subscription  lists,  advertising  partonag-e,  and  good 
will  of  the  Golden  Era,  established  in  San  Francisco  in 
1852. 

Subscription,  $1.50  a  year.    Single  copies,  15  cents. 

Remit  by  check,  Postoffice  order,  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  or 
by  stamps. 

Advertisements — Advertisements  of  an  unobjectiona- 
ble nature  will  be  inserted  at  the  rate  of  &3.00  a  month  per 
inch. 

MSS. — Articles  on  methods,  trials  of  new  iheories,  actual 
experiences,  and  school  news,  reports  of  teachers'  meet- 
ings, etc.,  urgently  solicited. 

Address  all  communications  to  The  Western  Journal 
of  Education,  723  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 

HARR  WAGNER,  Editor. 
THE  WHITAKER  &  RAY  COMPANY,  Publishers. 
Entered   at  the  San    Francisco   Post-office  as  second-class 
matter. 


The  Official  Organ  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  of  the  State  of  California. 


Special  preparation  is  being  made  to  publish  an  extra  fine  issue  in  De- 
cember. 

*** 

The  teacher  who  has  method  and  fails  in  inspiration  is  an  excellent 
machine,  but  fails  in  the  greatest  of  gifts  of  the  human  teacher. 

*  * 

The  movement  for  the  organization  of  a  federation  of  teachers  should  be 
encouraged.  Supt.  W  C.  Doub  of  Kern  County  has  taken  an  active  in- 
terest in  this  matter.  It  is  only  a  question  of  time  until  the  teachers  of  Cali- 
fornia will  be  as  well  and  as  efficiently  organized  as  in  Chicago.  The  Asso- 
ciated Press  announces  that  the  Teachers'  Federation  has  affiliated  with  the 
Federated  Trades. 

*** 

The  amendment  authorizing  the  legislature  to  make  a  special  tax  levy 
for  the  support  of  high  schools  carried.  It  is  fortunate  that  there  are  a 
number  of  excellent  schoolmen  both  in  the  senate  and  assembly  to  take  up 
the  matter  and  provide  suitable  legislation  in  accordance  with  the  wish  of 
the  people.  Hugh  J.  Baldwin,  chairman  of  the  legislative  department,  has 
arranged  for  a  full  discussion  of  this  matter  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Teachers'  Association. 

*  * 

Dr.  Emerson  E.  White,  author  of  "White's  School  Management," 
"White's  School  Methods,"  and  "White's  Series  of  Arithmetics,"  is  dead. 
He  died  at  his  home  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  aged  seventy-four.  Mr.  White  has 
had  a  most  distinguished  educational  career.  He  was  city  superintendent 
of  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  and  state  superintendent  of  Ohio.  His  work  as 
an  institute  instructor  was  effective,  but  the  teachers  of  this  county  know 
him  best  thru  his  books. 


The  teachers  of  the  San  Francisco  school  department  are  sometimes 
placed  at  a  disadvantage  on  account  of  the  publicity  given  to  failures  or  par- 
tial failures,  thru  the  newspapers.  President  Jordan,  in  a  recent  address, 
made  a  rather  unhappy  reference  to  the  teachers  who  passed  as  the  widows 
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of  millionaires.  There  has  been  but  one  case  of  the  kind  in  fifty  years  in 
the  San  Francisco  school  department.  It  is  not  just  that  one  case, 
no  matter  how  conspicuous,  should  color  the  judgment  of  any  one,  or  be  the 
basis  of  a  new  chapter  on  "The  Philosophy  of  Despair."  It  is  not  right  to 
make  a  class  responsible  for  an  individual  case.  President  Jordan  has  said 
that  there  was  nothipg  in  his  address  that  a  good  teacher  would  object  to. 
This  statement  is  also  borne  out  by  those  who  heard  the  address.  The  re- 
port in  the  newspapers  did  not  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  subject  matter. 

The  study  of  the  conditions  of  the  school  work  in  a  great  city  means 
more  than  epigrams  based  upon  second-hand  information.  It  means  more 
than  the  study  of  failures.  It  means  a  careful  study  of  the  work  of  the  en- 
tire department — a  study  of  the  good  as  well  as  the  badjfeatures.  It  will  be 
a  delightful  surprise  if  some  one  in  high  authority  will  study  the  schools 
of  San  Francisco  and  approach  the  work  in  the  spirit  of  the  optimist.  Pub- 
licity of  the  work  of  one  good  teacher  will  benefit  the  schools  more  than 
the  public  trial  of  forty  incompetents. 
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STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 

H.  T.  Gage,  President  oj  the  Board Governor,  Sacramento. 

Morris  Elmer  Dailey President  State  Normal  School,  San  Jose. 

E.  T.  Pierce President  State  Normal  School,  L,os  Angeles. 

*  C.  C.  Van  Ljew President  State  Normal  School,  Chico. 

Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler President  University  of  California,  Berkeley. 

Elmer  E.  Brown Prof,  of  Theory  and  Practice  of  Education,  University  of  Cal.,  Berkeley. 

Samuel  T.  Black President  State  Normal  School,  San  Diego. 

Frederic  Burk President  State  Normal  School.  S?n  Francisco. 

Thomas  J.  Kirk,  Secretary  of  the  Board Superintendent  Public  Instruction,  Sacramento. 

The  State  Board  of  Education  is  called  to  meet  at  the  office  of 
the  Secretary  in  Sacramento,  on  Saturday,  November  15,  1902. 
County  Superintendents  and  County  Boards  of  Education  will 
take  notice  that  by  resolution  passed  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
State  Board,  all  applications  for  teachers'1  credentials,  life  di- 
plomas, etc.,  must  be  filed  with  the  Secretary,  the  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  at  least  fifteen  days  prior  to  the  time  of  their 
being  acted  upon  by  the  State  Board. 

The  Official  Department  is  omitted  this  issue — the  first  time  in  four  years. 
The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Thomas  J,  Kirk,  is  at  work  upon 
the  review  of  the  administration  of  superintendent's  office  during  the  present 
term,  which  we  will  publish  in  an  early  number. 

The  school  trustees,  and  readers  of  The  Journal,  will  read  with  interest 
that  Thomas  J.  Kirk,  the  incumbent,  has  been  re-elected,  with  a  majority 
that  will  possibly  reach  50,000.  It  is  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
state  that  a  superintendent  has  ever  been  elected  to  succeed  himself. 


MEETINGS 


National  Educational  Association,  President  Charles  W.  Eliot,  Boston,  July  8-12,  1903. 
National  Superintendents'  Convention  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  February  18,  19,  20. 


California  Teachers'  Association.  Los  Ange- 
les, California;  A.  E-  Shumate,  President;  week 
of  December  30,  31 ;  January  1,  2,  3. 

INSTITUTES 


Northern  California  Teachers'  Association, 
Redding,  November  20,  21,  22; E.  I.  Miller,  Pres- 
ident. 


Shasta   County.   Supt.   Margaret  I.  Poore,  Novem- 
ber 17,  18,  19. 

Sacramento  County,  Supt.  Howard,  Nov.  24,  25,  26 
San  Joaquin   County,  Supt.  E.  B.  Wright,   Novem- 
ber 24,  25,  26. 


San  Diego  County,  Supt.  Hugh  J.Baldwin,  De- 
cember 29,  30,  31. 

Ventura  County,  Superintendent  Sackett,  Decem- 
ber 29,  30,  31. 

Orange  County,  Superintendent  Greeley,  Decem- 
ber 29,  30,  31. 


NOTES 


S.T.GiHan,  editor  of  "The  Western  Teacher," 
has  been  conducting  institutes  in  Oregon. 

President  David  Starr  Jordan  is  on  the  pro- 
gram of  the  Missouri  State  Teacher'  Association 
for  an  address  in  December. 

Prof.  N.  B.  Coy,  formerly  of  Denver,  Colo- 
rado, has  been  installed  as  principal  of  the  San 
Diego  High  School. 

It  is  reported  that  Dr.  Geo.  E.  Howard, 
formerly  of  Stanford,  has  been  tendered  the 
presidency  of  the  University  of  Washington. 

Prof.  T.  L.  Heaton  has  been  invited  as  the 
principal  instructor  of  the  Nevada  Teachers' 
Association,  which  meets  at  Reno,  November 
24,  25,  26. 

A.  E.  Winship,,  the  genial  and  able  editor  of 
the  N.  E.  Journal  of  Education,  has  been  con- 
ducting institutes  in  the  northwest  at  Whatcom, 
Mt.  Vernon,  Everett,  Seattle,  and  other  places. 

President  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler  was  honored 
with  a  number  of  invitations  to  the  inaugura- 
tions of  university  presidents  in  the  east.  He 
was  present  at  the  inauguration  of  President 
Strong  of  the  University  of  Kansas,  Woodrow 
Wilson,  president  of  Princeton  University,  and 
Edmund  J.  James,  president  of  Northwestern 
Uuiversity. 

The  enrollment  of  the  Franklin  Grammar 
School  of  San  Francisco  was  for  the  month  end- 
ing October  17th,  1171.  This  exceeded  every 
other  school  in  the  city.     The  average  daily  at- 


tendance was  also  greater  than  any  other  school 
in  San  Francisco.  Richard  D.  Faulkner  is,  as 
is  well  known,  the  principal  of  this  school.  He 
has  under  him  twenty-one  teachers.  The  school 
also  is  a  manual  training  center. 


Lena  K.  Nangle,  superintendent  of 
Tehama  County,  died  at  Red  Bluff,  Thurs- 
day, October 30,  1902.  She  died  of  quick' 
consumption,  and  was  attending  to  the 
duties  of  her  office  up  until  Tuesday  even- 
ing. She  was  born  at  Corning,  Cal., 
December  19,  1874.  Miss  Nangle  was  of 
a  kind,  gentle,  and  lovable  disposition. 
She  leaves  a  splendid  record  as  a  teacher 
and  superintendent.  Her  death  is  a  dis- 
tinct loss  to  schools  of  the  state.  The 
teachers  of  Red  Bluff  schools  passed  the 
following   resolutions: 

Whereas,  God,  the  Allwise  Teacher 
and  Ruler  of  the  Universe,  has  called 
unto  Himself  our  beloved  county  super- 
intendent, Lena  K.  Nangle,  who  has  ever 
been  a  faithful  official  and  a  true  friend 
to  her  teachers,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  teachers  of  the 
Red  Bluff  Union  High  and  Grammar 
Schools,  do  sincerely  mourn  her  loss  and 
in  this  sad  hour  do  extend  our  sympathy 
to  the  mother,  sisters,  and  brothers  of 
our  departed  friend. 

Resolved,    That  a  copy  of  these  resolu- 
tions be  sent  to  the  family  and  that  they 
be  printed  in  the  county  papers. 
Signed  for  the  teachers, 

J.  Allen  De  Cou, 
J.  D.  Sweeney, 
E.  B.  Warmoth. 


Institutes 


Plumas  County  Institute 

M.  P.  Donnelly  held  his  institute  at  Quiney, 
October  9,  10,  11.  Frank  J.  Browne  and  Harr 
Wagner  were  the  instructors.  There  were 
several  evening  entertainments  during  the  in- 
stitute and  local  talent  took  an  active  part. 
Superintendent  Donnelly  was  the  life  of  the 
institute  with  his  G-.  Stanley  Hall  vernacular 
and  common  sense  ideas.  Mr.  Donnelly's  part- 
ing words  were  full  of  feeling,  and  the  response 
on  the  part  of  the  teachers  showed  the  deep 
appreciation  in  which  he  was  held.  The  teach- 
ers of  the  county  presented  him  with  an  elegant 
Morris  Easy  Chair  as  a  token  of  esteem. 

Napa  County  Institute 

Superintendent  Imrie  held  the  Napa  County 
Institute  this  year  at  St.  Helena,  October  20, 
21,  22.  Charles  Keeler,  Miss  Katherine  Ball, 
Charles  E.  Brown,  Mrs.  L.  V.  Sweezy,  and  T.  L. 
Heaton  were  the  instructors  from  a  distance. 
Many  of  the  local    teachers  took  an  active  part. 

The  institute  was  pronounced  a  decided 
success. 

Mendocino  County  Institute 

Supt.  J.  F.  Barbee  held  his  institute  in  Ukiah 
the  first  week  in  October.  The  instructors  were 
Prof.  A.  B.  Coffey,  Harr  Wagner,  Herbert  Bash- 
ford,  and  Wayne  P.  Smith.  A  number  of  the 
teachers  joined  in  the  discussions  and  read  very 
interesting  papers.  Professor  Coffey  was  a 
delight  to  the  teachers,  and  the  sound,  sensible 
ideas  along  the  line  of  methods  and  psychology 
with  a  good  mixture  of  Coffeyisms  thrown  in 
were  instructive  and  entertaining.  The  Glee 
Club  of  the  University  of  California  gave  an 
entertainment.  Herbert  Bashford's  addresses 
on  the  "Literature  of  the  West,"  and  the  "In- 
terpretation of  the  Poetry  Taught  in  the  Public 
Schools"  were  well,  exceedingly  well  received. 
The  entire  institute  was  very  successful. 

Santa  Barbara  County  Institute 

Superintendent  Edwards  of  Santa  Barbara 
called  his  teachers  together  for  their  annual  in- 
stitute during  the  week  beginning  October  13. 

It  was  a  good  solid  institute,  full  of  hard  work 
and  was  entirely  creditable  to  the  county. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  features  were  the 
addresses  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  MeClish,  president  of 
the  University  of  the  Pacific.  Dr.  MeClish  is  a 
most   forcible   and   agreeable   speaker,  full   of 


action  and  story  and  humor;  and  his  talks 
always  contain  plenty  of  wholesome,  wide- 
minded  philosophy  for  teachers  to  carry  away 
with  them. 

Dr.  Dresslar  of  Berkeley  gave  several  good 
addresses  on  geography  and  psychology ;  Edward 
Hyatt  of  Riverside  amused  the  teachers  and 
instructed  them,  too,  by  a  series  of  talks  along 
the  line  of  his  school  visiting  experiences;  Mrs. 
Jennie  Brothers  of  Berkeley  gave  a  number  of 
bright  and  helpful  lessons  in  drawing,  abun- 
dantly illustrated  by  skillful  blackboard  work; 
Miss  Elizabeth  Rogers,  a  training  teacher  in 
the  San  Diego  Normal  School,  gave  an  excellent 
line  of  work  in  reading  and  literature,  illustrated 
by  class  work  to  show  the  Ward  Method  of  teach- 
ing reading.  She  concluded  by  inviting  the 
teachers  to  send  their  young  people  to  the  nor- 
mal school  she  represented.  Mrs.  Hester  Grif- 
fith of  the  Los  Angeles  W.  C.  T.  U.  gave  a  talk 
on  temperance  instruction;  T.  H.  Kirk  of  Santa 
Barbara  spoke  on  "Course  of  Study"  and  "Pre- 
paration of  the  Teacher." 

A  great  many  excellent  talks  were  given  by 
the  local  teachers  of  the  county.  Miss  Mira 
Morgan  gave  a  common  sense  discussion  of  bad 
children,  showing  that  it  is  often  bad  food,  in- 
sufficient bathing,  poor  ventilation  that  makes 
them  stupid  or  disobedient.  Mrs.  Nico  Beck- 
Meyer  gave  several  of  her  earnest  addresses. 
Messrs  Balaam,  Stafford,  Hamilton,  Mabry,  and 
Caldwell  discussed  the  relation  between  the 
high  school  and  the  grammar  school . 

Mrs.  May  Reese  made  a  reputation  as  a  par- 
ticularly capable  and  lively  secretary.  Profes- 
sor Hellmore  managed  the  music. 

For  one  period  each  day  the  institute  was 
divided  into  three  parts :  the  high  school  section 
in  charge  of  H.  F.  Pinnell,  the  graded  section 
managed  by  J.  A.  Stewart,  and  the  ungraded 
section  under  control  of  G.  S.  Metcalf. 

The  teachers  scattered  to  their  schools  on 
Friday,  refreshed  and  encouraged  by  the  week's 
change  of  work. 

Monterey  County  Institute 

The  Monterey1  County  institute  was  called  to 
order  by  Superintendent  Chope  in  the  new  high 
school  at  Salinas  on  Monday,  October  6,  and 
continued  five  days  thereafter.  The  salient 
points  of  the  session  were : 

1.  The  enthusiasm  and  eagerness  of  the  teach- 
ing force  as  a  whole.  This  was  commented  on 
by  every  one  of  the  outside  workers  and  was 
noticeable  to  everyone  as  a  marked  character!?- 
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tic  of  the  county.  The  responsiveness,  the 
willingness  to  work,  the  cheerful  appreciation 
of  every  good  thing  were  in  marked  contrast  to 
the  clammy,  cold,  and  chilly  frost  of  many  au- 
diences. Monterey  will  never  have  any  trouble 
to  get  lecturers— they  are  always  glad  to  come  a 
second  time. 

2.  The  work  in  drawing  by  Katherine  Ball  of 
the  San  Francisco  schools.  A  whole  day  was 
set  apart  for  Miss  Ball  with  pencils,  brushes, 
and  crayons.  She  organized  the  institute  into 
a  great  class,  to  draw  on  the  arms  of  the  chairs 
in  the  high  school  auditorium.  Everyone  com- 
pleted studies  of  apple  boughs,  Chinese  lan- 
terns, landscapes,  and  dahlias,  much  to  the 
delight  of  everyone  present. 

3.  The  work  in  experimental  geography, 
nature  study,  and  history  done  by  some  of  the 
Monterey  County  teachers,  notably  Prof.  C.  H. 
Meeker  of  Pacific  Grove,  Prof.  Wheeler  of 
Salinas,  Miss  Clara  Vivian  of  Monterey,  Mrs. 
Williams,  Miss  Meyers,  Miss  Serp,  Miss  Tuttle, 
Miss  Lowell,  Miss  Miller,  Miss  Grace  Wilson. 
The  demonstration  of  artesian  well,  geyser,  in- 
termittent spring,  roadside  geography,  and  local 
history  work  especially  were  very  fine  and  very 
practical. 

4.  The  work  done  by  Edward  Hyatt  of  River- 
side on  California  rocks.  The  speaker  under- 
took to  send  every  teacher  home  all  equipped 
for  half  a  dozen  pleasant  and  useful  lessons 
ready  to  pass  on  to  the  children;  and  he  seemed 
to  strike  a  popular  chord,  for  after  an  hour's 
talk  the  teachers  requested  him  to  come  to  the 
auditorium  again  after  the  work  of  the  day  had 
been  completed  at  4  o'clock  and  spend  another 
hour  in  making  the  matter  more  complete — and 
seventy-five  teachers  came  with  no  compulsion 
but  their  own  interest  to  follow  up  the  work  for 
over  an  hour  longer.  And  after  the  close  of  the 
institute  a  party  of  the  teachers  made  up  an  out- 
ing party  for  Saturday  to  go  with  Mr.  Hyatt  to 
study  the  beach  pebbles  of  Monterey  Bay. 

5.  The  scholarly  and  entertaining  lectures  of 
Herbert  Bashford  of  Kan  Francisco,  Dr.  Baker 
of  Oakland,  and  President  Dailey  of  San  Jose. 
These  were  rare  treats  and  were  appreciated  not 
only  by  the  teachers  but  by  the  townspeople  who 
filled  the  opera  house  and  other  halls  on  every 
occasion.  .    - 

Resolutions  of  the  Siskiyou 
County  Institute 

The  following  resolution  was  adopted  by  the 
Siskiyou  County  Institute  last  week,  after  a 
heated  discussion,  by  a  vote  of  57  to  9. 


Whereas,  The  board  of  supervisors  has  seen 
fit  to  appoint  two  men  as  members  of  the  county 
board  of  education  who  are  not  teachers,  such 
appointment  being  made  some  years  ago  on  the 
plea  that  the  teachers  lacked  in  business  ability 
and  could  not  conduct  the  county  high  school  in 
a  satisfactory  and  economical  manner,  and 

Whereas,  The  administration  of  the  county 
high  school  has  not  been  any  more  satisfactory 
with  business  men  on  the  board  than  it  was 
formerly  when  all  members  were  teachers,  and 

Whereas,  Business  men  who  have  never  had 
any  experience  in  teaching  are  not  fitted  to 
adopt  courses  of  study  or  to  prepare  questions 
or  examine  applicants  for  teachers'  certificates, 
or  applicants  for  graduation  from  the  grammar 
schools,  and 

Whereas,  The  interests  of  our  grammar 
schools  are  of  greater  importance  than  the  in- 
terests of  the  county  high  school  on  account  of 
the  greater  number  of  students  and  teachers 
affected,  and 

Whereas,  The  plea  that  teachers  have  not 
good  business  sense  is  a  direct  insult  to  the 
intelligence  of  the  teachers  of  Siskiyou  County, 
be  it 

'Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  institute 
that  the  members  of  the  county  board  of  educa- 
tion should  be  teachers  who  are  actively  en- 
gaged in  teaching,  or,  at  least,  have  been  teach- 
ers ;  and,  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be 
spread  upon  the  minutes  of  this  institute,  that 
another  be  mailed  to  the  editor  of  the  Western 
Journal  op  Education,  that  a  copy  be  sent  to 
the  editors  of  every  paper  in  Siskiyou  County, 
that  a  copy  be  sent  to  the  board  of  supervisors, 
that  still  another  be  mailed  to  the  members  of 
the  State  Legislature  from  this  district  with  a 
request  that  they  use  their  best  endeavors  to 
have  the  California  School  Law  amended  in 
accordance  with  the  above  resolution. 


Institute  Notes 


Superintendent  Effle  Persons  held  her  institute1  at 
Yreka  September  30,  and  October  1  and  2.  She  secured  as 
instructors  Prof.  E.  D.  Starbuck,  Prof.  Frank  Bunker, 
and  Agnes  Howe.  A  number  of  the  local  teachers  took 
part.    The  institute  was  very  successful. 


ffi 


Superintendent  Anna  Williams  of  Modoc  County  held 
her  institute  the  first  week  in  October.  She  secured  for' 
conductor  the  well  known  author  and  lecturer,  Preston1 
W.  Search.  The  institute  was  very  successful.  The' 
teachers  of  the  county  presented  Miss  Williams  with  a. 
beautiful  token  of  esteem,  and  the  parting  with  the  teach- 
ers showed  the  deep  affection  of  all  for  her.  The  good' 
wishes,   not    only  of  Modoc  County,   but  all  the  people 
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with  whom  she  has  come  in  contact  during  her  eight 
years'  loyal  service  as  county  superintendent  will  be  with 
her  always.  Miss  Williams  has  done  much  for  the  schools 
of  Modoc  County,  and  her  work  will  endure. 

Superintendent  D.  H.  White  held  his  institute  at 
"Vacaville  the  first  week  in  October.  He  had  an  excellent 
corps  of  instructors,  including  Prof.  E.  P.  Cubberley, 
Frank  J.  Browne,  Dr.  Charles  R.  Brown,  and  others.  The 
teachers  took  an  active  interest  in  the  work.  The  citizens 
of  Vacaville  entertained  the  teachers  delightfully. 

John  Waters  held  his  institute  the  first  week  in  Oc- 
tober at  Angels'  Camp.  Dr.  Frederic  Burk,  in  methods 
and  psychology,  and  D.  R.  Augsburg  in  drawing,  were  the 
principal  instructors. 

0.  W.  Grove  of  Merced  held  his  institute  the  week  of 
October  20.  Dr.  Frederic  Burk,  Prof.  A.  B.  Coffey,  and 
Dr.  F.  B.  Dresslar  were  the  instructors. 


Charles  E.  Schwartz,  principal  of 
Longfellow  School,  Alameda,  died  of 
appendicitis,  Friday,  October  30th.  He 
was  a  graduate  of  Stanford,  class  of  '99, 
and  was  28  years  of  age.  Mr.  Schwartz 
was  a  successful  principal  and  had  a 
career  of  great  usefulness  before  him. 


POPULAR  SONG 

Mrs.  Jennie  L.  Thorp  was  in  receipt  of  a  letter  Thurs- 
day from  the  superintendent  of  schools  of  Placer  County 
ordering  two  hundred  copies  of  "California,  Queen  of  Old 
Columbia."  Mrs.  Thorp  states  the  song  is  already  in  use 
in  many  counties  of  the  state,  and  an  additional  testi- 
monial as  to  its  popularity  is  the  fact  that  so  far  over 
.   twelve  hundred  copies  have  been  sold. 

Above  song  is  for  sale  by  us.  Price,  10  cents  per  copy. 
Special  rate  in  quantities.  The  Whitaker  &  Bay  Co., 
San  Francisco 

** 

Superintendent  John  Garner  held  his  institute  the  week 
of  October  18  at  Hollister.  Professor  Cubberley,  Frank 
J.  Browne,  and  C.  H.  Meeker  were  the  principal  in- 
structors. 


Dr.  Amon  T.  Noe,  after  eighteen  years  of  ex- 
perience in  medicine  and  surgery  in  the  East, 
came  to  San  Francisco  in  1897.  He  soon  be- 
came a  physician  of  more  than  local  reputation 
by  his  successful  treatment  of  chronic  diseases, 
such  as  rheumatism,  stomach,  liver,  kidney 
troubles  and  especially  nervous  disorders.  His 
frequent  relief  and  cure  of  cases  given  up  by 
other  practitioners,  soon  created  for  him  a  large 
elienele.  The  Doctor  has  taken  several  post 
graduate  courses,  among  them  osteopathy, which 
he  introduced  on  this  coast.  He  does  not  dis- 
card medicine,  but  bases  his  treatments  on  a 
thoro  diagnosis  and  uses  different  means  of  cure 
according  to  the  needs  of  this  patient.  His  sys- 
tem of  physiological  and  psychological  develop- 
ment places  him  at  the  head  of  his  profession, 
and  enables  him  to  overcome  the  most  obstinate 
cases  and  also  to  teach  his  patients  a  sure  way 
to  obtain  and  preserve  health.  The  Journal 
can  most  heartily  endorse  Dr.  Noe  and  his 
methods  from  personal  knowledge  of  his  treat- 
ment for  creeping  paralysis  on  one  of  its  em- 
ployees. Dr.  Noe  is  nicely  located  in  the  Starr . 
King  Building,  121  Geary  Street.  You  will  find 
him  there  always  pleasant,  anxious  to  help, 
and  honest  with  yon .  If  he  cannot  help  you  he 
will  frankly  tell  you  so,  but  if  he  says  he  can 
relief  you,  you  may  depend  on  it  being  so. 


Book  Reviews 

Well's  and  Gerrish's  "Beginner's  Algebra." 
This  is  a  book  of  many  unique  features  for  high- 
est grammar  grade  pupils.  By  its  arrangement 
of  topics  it  economizes  time  and  secures  ac- 
curacy in  the  use  of  signs  and  an  early  familiar- 
ity with  those  expressions  which  form  the  staple 
of  algebra.  The  price  for  introduction  is  50 
cents.     D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

"Strange  Lands  near  Home"  is  a  new  vol-  ■ 
ume  in  the  "Youth's  Companion  Series"  pub- 
lished by  Ginn  &  Co:  The  most  notable  lit-  , 
erary  contribution  in  this  volume  is  "In  the 
Grand  Plaza  of  Mexico,"  by  Joaquin  Miller. 
Other  notable  sketches  are  by  Frederick 
Schwatka,  W.  E.  Curtis,  Julia  Ward  Howe, 
H.  Butterworth,  etc.  The  volume  is  neatly 
printed  and  illustrated. 

"Essentials  of  English  Composition,"  by  , 
H.  S.  Tarbell,  Ginn  &  Co.,  publishers,  Boston, 
Mass.,  and  325  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco, 
Cal.  Here  we  have  a  book  that  will  have  a 
sale.  This  book  is  designed  for  grammar 
schools.  It  is  complete  in  its  treatment  of  the 
practical  features  that  underlie  the  art  of  com- 
position, The  book  is  based  on  the'  right  prin-  ' 
ciples.  It  is  teachable,  and  the  use  of  a  book 
of  this  nature  will  do  away  with  so  much  com- 
plaint in  reference  to  unpreparedness  in  Eng- 
lish for  high  school  work.  It  is  practical.  '  It 
begins  with  practical  illustrations  of  letter 
writing,  then  follows  with  'descriptive  narra- 
tions, then  study  pf  Longfellow,  then  style, 
choice  of  words,  etc.  It  is  a  great,  pedagogical 
success,  and  it  is  a  book  that  will  win  its  way. 
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Joy's  "Arithmetic  Without  a  Pencil"  is  a 
book  intended  to  give  pupils  in  the  first  five 
grades  a  thoro  training  in  mental  arithmetic. 
Miss  Joy  believes  and,  for  that  matter,  we  also 
believe  that  it  is  sound  pedagogy ;  that  each  new 
phase  of  arithmetic  should  be  developed  with- 
out the  pencil  in  the  pupil's  hand;  that  written 
arithmetic  is  logically  supplementary  to  mental 
arithmetic.  The  superiority  of  this  book  is 
based  upon:  1.  Its  logical  arrangement,  as  each 
new  principle  is  introduced  at  the  point  at 
which  the  need  for  it  appears;  2.  Its  easy  pro- 
gression, as  but  one  difficulty  is  presented  at  a 
time;  3.  The  definite  purpose  of  each  exercise. 
The  book  should  prove  exceedingly  valuable  as 
a  supplementary  text  to  be  used  with  any  arith- 
metic in  which  written  lessons  are  assigned. 
The  price  of  the  book  is  35  cents.  D.  C.  Heath 
&Co. 

Scott's  "The  Lady  of  the  Lake."  This 
edition  is  particularly  well  adapted  for  school 
use.  The  notable  features  are:  1.  The  inter- 
pretative and  discriminating  annotation ;  2.  The 
best  map  published  of  Loch  Katrine  and  the 
Western  Highlands  of  Perthshire,  the  scene  of 
the  poem;  3.  The  introductory  chapters:  (a) 
The  reign  and  character  of  James  V  (from 
Scott's  "Tales  of  a  Grandfather,"  (b)  Scott's 
"Introduction  of  1830."  Special  care  has  been 
taken  to  secure  an  attractive  page  with  large, 
clear  type.  The  illustrations  also  are  a  notable 
feature.  The  price  of  this  book  is  35  cents  per 
copy.     D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

Torrey's  "Instruction  in  Practical  Short- 
hand." By  the  method  used  in  this  system  the 
pupil  is  not  required  to  learn  a  large  number  of 
arbitrary  signs  because  of  the  broadly  scientific 
method  of  syllabic  procedure  upon  which  the 
book  is  based.  The  end  in  view  is  reportorial 
ability,  and  much  attention  has  been  paid  to 
proper  mechanical  action.  The  price  of  the 
book  is  $1.50  per  copy.     D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

A  Publishing  House  With  a  History 

D.  Appleton  and  Company,  the  publishers, 
have  leased  new  quarters  at  the  corner  of  Fifth 
Avenue  and  Thirty-ninth  Street,  New  York. 
This  is  near  the  new  library,  and  the  book  cen- 
ter will  undoubtedly  establish  itself  in  that 
vicinity.  This  company  ranks  among  the  old- 
est of  American  publishing  houses,  and  none 
other  has  had  a  more   honorable  career.     For 


nearly  three-quarters  of  a  century  its  imprint 
has  been  known  to  book-lovers  thruout  the 
world,  always  as  a  guarantee  of  good  literature. 

In  1825  Daniel  Appleton  removed  his  dry- 
goods  business  from  Boston  to  New  York,  and 
set  up  his  shop  in  Exchange  Place.  Here  he 
began  the  importation  of  books  for  the  retail 
trade,  placing  his  son,  William  Henry, in  charge 
of  that  department.  William  was  then  only  a 
boy,  but  he  and  his  father,  from  that  humble 
beginning,  became  famous  on  two  continents, 
and  the  son  was  a  leading  figure  in  the  book 
world  for  the  greater  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 

The  country  was  new  and  the  nation  young. 
The  new  business  soon  overshadowed  the  dry- 
goods  department  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
latter  was  abandoned.  Gradually  the  book 
business  outgrew  its  quarters,  and  the  first  of 
the  many  removals  "up-town"  was  made  that 
have,  in  a  sense,  served  as  mile -stones  in  the 
progress  of  a  great  concern. 

William  H.  Appleton  died  in  1899,  being  the 
last  of  the  seeond  generation.  The  business  is 
now  conducted  by  his  sons  and  the  sons  of  his 
brothers. 

When  William  H.  Appleton  made  his  initial 
trip  to  England  in  a  sailing-vessel,  he  was  cor- 
dially received  in  London  by  John  Murray, 
whose  relations  with  Byron,  Scott,  Southey,  and 
other  noted  authors  form  an  important  adjunct 
to  the  annals  of  English  literature .  The  famous 
publisher  was  much  impressed  by  the  frank 
and  genuine  manner  of  the  young  American, 
and  the  great  man's  friendship  became  a  pass- 
port to  success.  Mr.  Appleton  was  welcomed 
also  by  Thomas  Norton  Longman,  senior  mem- 
ber of  a  firm  that  has  been  in  existence  since 
the  early  days  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Mr. 
Longman  gave  Mr.  Appleton  a  dinner,  as  was 
the  custom,  in  a  room  over  his  shop,  at  which 
he  met  Thomas  Moore,  whose  humor  and  geni- 
ality greatly  impressed  the  young  visitor. 

In  1857  a  great  enterprise  was  launched.  It 
was  the  publication  of  the  "New  American 
Cyclopaedia,"  which  was  completed  in  1863, 
under  the  editorship  of  George  Ripley  and 
Charles  A.  Dana.  A  revised  edition,  produced 
some  years  later,  was  the  most  widely  circulated 
work  of  its  kind  in  this  country.  Of  this  cyclo- 
paedia and  its  successors,  up  to  the  present 
time,  there  have  been  printed  and  sold  173,500 
sets,  or  the  enormous  total  of  2,406,500  volumes ! 
Some  idea  of  the  meaning  of  these  figures  may 
be  gained  when  it  is  stated  that  this  vast  num- 
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ber  of  books  would  require  seventy-five  miles  of 
shelf  room ! 

Early  in  its  history  the  firm  entered  the  edu- 
cational field,  and  the  memory  of  "This  is  a 
eat,"  of  "Appleton's  First  Reader,"  is  dear  to 
many  a  grown  man  and  woman  as  the  first  les- 
son in  their  early  education  —  some  indeed  who 
are  today  the  authors  of  their  noted  "Twen- 
tieth Century  Text-books."  The  schoolbook 
business,  aside  from  the  college  text-books, 
was  turned  over  to  the  American  Book  Com- 
pany in  1890. 

There  is  one  book  that  because  of  its  wonder- 
ful popularity  has  a  history  by  itself,  and  that 
is  "Webster's  Spelling-Book."  In  the  thirty- 
five  years  (1855-1890)  during  which  it  was  pub- 
lished by  the  Appletons,  31,155,000  copies  were 
sold.  One  large  press  was  kept  constantly  at 
work  on  this  book  year  in  and  year  out.  The 
yearly  sales  of  this  old  friend  that  our  fathers 
used,  the  arbiter  of  many  a  spelling-bee  and 
the  cause,  too,  of  many  a  caning,  form  an  in- 
teresting study,  especially  during  the  period  of 
the  war.  In  1855,  1,093,500  copies  were  sold, 
and  in  each  of  the  next  two  years  this  quantity 
was  exceeded  by  a  few  thousands.  In  1858  it 
dropped  below  a  million,  but  the  next  year  it 
went  above  again.  In  1860  it  began  a  down- 
ward course,  only  938,000  copies  being  disposed 
of;  in  1861  the  number  dropped  to  706,000,  and 
in  the  dark  days  of  1862  low-water  mark  was 
reached,  only  368,000  being  sold. 

Of  course  the  war  was  responsible  for  this 
tremendous  falling  off.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
conflict  only  the  most  perfunctory  attention  was 
given  to  the  cause  of  primary  education,  and  be- 
sides attention  was  given  to  the  cause  of  pri- 
mary education,  and  besides,  a  large  and  fertile 
territory  for  the  sale  of  schoolbooks  was  cut  off. 
The  following  year  (1863)  the  country  had  be- 
come somewhat  adjusted  to  the  new  conditions 
and  there  were  many  freedmen  and  refugees  to 
be  taught,  and  the  sales  reached  almost  half  a 
million,  while  doing  the  remaining  two  years  of 
the  war  they  were  657,000  and  633,000  respec- 
tively. 

With  the  reconstruction  period  seemed  to 
come  a  mad  desire  on  the  part  of  the  people, 
and  particularly  of  the  negroes,  for  elementary 
education,  and  the  sales  took  a  sudden  jump  in 
1966  to  1,596,000  copies,  the  greatest  number 
sold  in  any  one  year.  The  Appletons  were  un- 
able, even  with  their  large  facilities,  to  handle 
the  orders,  and  were  obliged  to  have  large  edi- 
tions printed  in  England.  So  eager  were  the 
negroes  for  what  they  considered  an  education, 


that  Mr.  William  W.  Appleton,  who  visited 
Charlestown  about  the  time  of  Lee's  surrender, 
says  that  after  he  had  made  a  large  sale  to  a 
bookseller  there,  the  place  was  fairly  mobbed 
by  the  enthusiastic  negroes,  and  the  entire  con- 
signment was  sold  the  first  day.  In  the  fol- 
lowing twelve  months  the  demand  lessened 
somewhat,  although  still  large,  1,137,000  being; 
disposed  of.  But  during  the  next  ten  years- 
it  settled  down  to  a  steady  run  of  750,0000  to 
950,000,  although  in  1880  it  again  went  beyond 
the  million  mark.  After  that  it  gradually  de- 
clined, and  only  630,000  were  sold  in  1890. 

The  Appletons  introduced  Darwin,  Huxley,. 
Tyndall  and  Spencer  to  American  readers.  The 
publication  of  the  writings  of  this  group  of 
scientists  brought  upon  the  house  some  ad- 
verse criticisms.  It  is  related  that  a  certain, 
bishop  warned  Mr.  William  H.  Appleton  that 
his  course,  if  continued,  would  bring  condign 
punishment  upon  him.  Mr.  Appleton  replied' 
characteristically  by  asking  him  whether  he 
was  to  be  held  responsible  for  converts  to 
Rome  made  by  the  Pusey  books,  which  were- 
published  on  the  same  bishop's  advice! 

Mr.  Appleton's  attitude  on  this  question  has- 
been  consistently  maintained  by  the  house.  He' 
argued  that  while  a  publisher  should  decline 
immoral  or  irreligious  books,  he  was  at  liberty 
to  issue  works  representing  phases  of  belief 
without  the  presumption  that  the  imprint 
meant  approval. 

This  "grand  old  man"  among  publishers  died 
in  1899,  at  the  age  of  eighty  -five.  His  active 
connection  with  the  house  had  continued  unin- 
terruptedly during  all  the  years  from  its  be- 
ginning in  the  humble  quarters  in  Exchange- 
Place  to  those  now  being  vacated  at  72  Fifth 
avenue.  He  was  an  ardent  churchman,  a 
public-spirited  citizen,  and  a  generous  philan- 
thropist. 

The  official  signature  of  the  house  has  always 
remained  "D.  Appleton  and  Company."  This 
is  the  result  of  a  request  which  the  founder, 
Daniel  Appleton,  made  of  his  son,  William  . 
Henry,  when  he  retired  in  1848,  and  is  now  one 
o  fthe  traditions  of  the  house. 

A  sketch  of  this  famous  house  would  not  be 
complete  without  a  reference  to  "David 
Harum,"  the  record  book  for  fiction,  which  has 
passed  through  ninety-six  editions,  and  of 
which  654.000  copies  have  been  sold.  With  the 
exception  of  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  no  other 
novel  has  ever  been  so  popular. 
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Pacific  Coast  Bureau  of 
Education  K*,!',pt,,n 

Recommends  superior  teachers.  Services  free 
to  school  officers.  Registration  form  mailed  to 
teachers  on  application. 

Anna  McNeill,  Manager 

31  Flood  Building,  San  Francisco. 


ASTHMA=CURED 


A  complete,  lasting  constitutional  cure,  not  just  a 
"relief."  Absolutely  different  from  all  sprays,  smokes, 
and  so-called  ''cures. "      Over  52,000  patients.     Attacks 


never  return.  Cause  eradicated.  Health  restored. 
Whole  system  built  up.  Book  15  free.  DR.  HAYES, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

IF  YOU  ARE  WISE 
LOOK  TO  YOUR  EYES 


All  Glasses  Guaranteed 

16  Kearny  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


California  and  the  Missions*  ♦  * 

PREPARED  ESPECIALLY  FOR  SCHOOLS 

Mrs    JackSOn'S  papers    on 

"Father  Junipero  and  His  Work,"  and 
"The  Present  Condition  of  the  Mission 
Indians  in  Southern  California,"  were 
first  published  in  1883,  and  afterwards 
reprinted  with  some  European  travel 
sketches  in  1886,  the  volume  bearing  the 
title  of  "Glimpses  of  Three  Coasts." 
They  contain  much  of  historical  value, 
and  are  so  beautifully  written  as  to  be  of 
the  greatest  interest. 

Henry  Sandham,  who  visited  Cali- 
fornia with  Mrs.  Jackson  when  she  was 
accumulating  material  for  "Eamona, " 
has  illustrated  the  book.  Mrs.  Jackson's 
descriptions  and  the  artist's  illustrations 
now  possess  a  special  interest  from  the 
fact  that  the  restorations  of  late  years 
have  materially  altered  the  Mission  build- 
ing and  other  places  here  pictured  and 
described. 

12mo.     Cloth,  75  cents  net 

Pacific  Coast  Depository 

Cunningham,  Curtiss  &  Welch 

San  Francisco 


Are  you  interested  in  Semi-slant  Writing  ? 

GILLOTT'S —1089,  SEMYSLANT  PEN, 

is  a  new  departure  in  pen-making.  It  has  been  devised  with  great  care  to  meet  the  latest 
requirem«»ts  in  teaching  writing.  Its  action  and  point  are  designed  to  assure  specified  results. 
JOSEPH  CILLOTT  &  SONS,  91   JOHN  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


CYR'S  ADVANCED  FIRST  READER  --. 

and    PEABOD'Y'S    STEP   BY    STEP    30  cents 
New  and  Beautifully  Illustrated  for  First  Grade 

The  Youth's  Companion  Series  of   Geographical  Readers 

The  Wide  World,  25  cents;  Northern  Europe,  25  cents;  Toward  the  Rising  Sun,  25  cents;  Under  Sunny 
Sties,  25  cents;  for  Grades  5  to  8.     Strange  I^auds  Near  Home,  25  cents. 

Hodge's  Nature  Study  and  Life  for  Teacher's  Desk,  $1.50 
Send  to  us  for  these  new  and  attractive  books 

GrINN    &    CO.    325  Sansoine  Street,  San  Francisco 
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Weed  and  Crossman's  "Laboratory  Guide  for 
Beginner"s  in  Zoology"  aims  to  give  the  student 
an  adequate  first-hand  knowledge  of  organic 
evolution.  It  begins  with  the  lower  forms  of 
life  and  shows  how  each  succeeding  form  is, an 
improvement  over  the  one  that  went  before,  and 
gives  some  idea  of  the  laws  governing  the  growth 
and  development  of  animal  life.  This  test 
guides  the  student  wisely,  without  telling  him 
too  much,  and  stimulates  him  to  see  and  to 
think  independently,  without  bewildering  him 
with  questions  that  he  cannot  answer.  The 
directions  to  the  teacher  for  cultivating  in  the 
laboratory  the  lower  forms  of  life,  and  the  ac- 
companying illustrations  will  be  especia.ly  help- 
ful  to   teachers   who   have   not  had    a  thoroly 


modern   course    in  zoology.     The  price  of   the 

text  is  60  cents  per  copy.     D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 
* 
*  * 
State  of  Ohio,  City  of  Toledo,  \ 
Lucas  County,        j 
Frank  J.  Cheney  makes  oath  that  he  is  the  sen- 
ior partner  of  the  firm  of  F.  J.  Cheney  &  Co.,  doing 
business  in  the  City  of  Toledo,  County  and  State  afore- 
said, and  that  said  firm  will  pay  the  sum  of  ONE  HUN- 
DRED DOLLARS  for  each  and  every  case  of  Catarrh 
that  cannot  be  cured  by  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure. 

FRANK  J.  CHENEY. 
Sworn  to  before  me  and  Bubscribedin  my  presence 
this  6th  day  of  December,  A.  D.  1886. 
[seal]  A.  W.  GLEASON, 

Notary  Public. 
Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  internally  and    acts 
directly  on  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of  the  system. 
Send  for  testimonials,  free. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 
Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 
Sold  by  Druggists,  75c. 


Fifty  two-cent  stamps  sent  us  before  Jan.  1, 
1903  will  secure  The  Educator  one  year,  (a  48 
page,  profusely  illustrated,  Dollar  Method  Paper 
for  teachers),  The  World's  Review  one  year, 

The  Greatest  Offer 

(a  16  page  Weekly  Current  Topic  paper),  and 
a  full  series  of  our  Busy  seat  Work,  5  complete 

You  ever  heard  of  I 

subjects.  Total  value  $2.50.  For  25  cents  ad- 
ditional we  will  send  you  The  Normal  Instructor 
and  Teachers'  World  for  one  year.  Address, 
WORLD'S  REVIEW,  102  Seneca  St., Buffalo,  N.Y. 


FITTER'S  BOOK-KEEPING 

The  retail  and  contract  price  is  $1.20,  or 

Text-Book,  60  cents.     Set  of  three 

Blank  Books,  60  cents. 

C.  A.  WITTER 

Redlands,  Cal. 


THE  A.  VANDER  NAILLEN 
School  ol  Practical,  Mining,  CM,    Mechanical 

Electrical  Engineering,  Metallurgy,  Cyanide  Pro- 
cess, etc.  Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and 
Assaying.    (Incorporated  ) 

113  Fulton  St.,  one  block  West  of  City  Hall. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  825;  Bullion  and  Chlorination  Assay, 
$26;  Blowpipe  Assay,  810;  Full  Course  of  Assaying,  850. 
Prospector's  Course,  815.  Established  1864.  Open  all 
year.    4&,Send  for  Catalog. 


DR.  G.  S.  MOORE'S 

Scientific  Hair  Restorer 

GUARANTEED  to  stop  the  hair  from  falling 
with  three  applications  and  will  positively  grow 
hair  on  the  worst  of  bald  heads.  He  challenges  the 
world  to  equal  this  remedy  Preparations  sent  to 
all  parts  of  the  world.  Call  at  the  office  and  see 
pictures  and  testimonials.  Sure  cure  for  Eczema. 
Send  for  circular.  332  O'FARRELLST-.Phone  Black  940 


npc  AfHCDC'  Send  for  catalogue  ol 
1  CfA^I  1E,IV«3>  Embossed,  Fringed, 
Frosted,  Gift  Cards,  Drawing,  Beading, 
History,  Language,  Composition,  Busy- 
Work,  Alphabet,  Number,  Merit,  Honor, 
Perfect,  Sentence,  Credit,  Prize  Cards. 
Entertainments,  Speakers,  Dialogues, 
Plays,  Drills,  Marches,  Tableaux,  and 
Teachers'  Books,  School  Aids,  Diplomas, 
Certificates,  School  Reports,  and  various 
useful  supplies  for  teachers.  Address, 
A.  J.  FOUCH  &  CO.,  WARREK,  PA. 

The  Constitution 

of  California  *    a 

With  Notes,  Outlines,  etc.,  carefully  edited  for 
Students' use,  by  J.  J.  DUVALL,  is  contained 
in  the  NEW  EDITION  of 

CIVIL  GOVERNMENT  SIMPLIFIED 

This  excellent  little  text  book  has  had  an  enormous 
sale  and  is  now  used  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils  in  nearly 
every  county  in  California. 

«®-SAMPLE  COPIES  sent  gratis  for  examination  to 
superintendents,  members  of  boards  of  education,  etc. 

published  by  The  Whitaker  &  Ray  Company 


Educational  Publishers 


San  Francisco 


V    H 


iv  .  jb>  .  \*r 


FRUIT 
HONEY 


CANNED 
DRIED 


AND  ALL  CALIFORNIA  PRODUCTS 

Direct  from  Producer  to  Consumer 

Also  School  Supplies  Books  for 

Libraries,,  etc. 

SMITHS' 

CASH     SSTOH.U 

No.    S3  Market  Street         -        San  Francisco 
Can  we  price-list  you? 
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THE    ATTENTION    OF 

Superintendents    and    Boards    of    Education     is    called    to 

THE  THOMAS  NORMAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL 

OF    DETROIT,    niCHIGAN 

Graduates  are  occupying  Public  and  Normal  School  positions  in  nearly  every  state 
in  the  union.  Graduates  can  teach  Music,  Drawing,  Writing,  Physical  Training,  Do- 
mestic Science,  or  Manual  Training.  A  number  can  also  combine  High  School  work 
with  one  or  more  of  these  studies.  It  is  the  only  established  school  in  the  country 
devoted  exclusively  to  these  special  branches. 

Those  in  need  of  Supervisors,  address 

Emma  A.  Thomas,  Director       op      Louis  A.  Thomas,  Sec'y 

550  Woodward  Ave,  Detroit,  Michigan 


NINETEENTH 
CENTURY 


A  monthly  review  of  the  most 
important  subjects  of  general  inter- 
est by  the  most  distinguished  and 
capable  writers.  World-wide  in 
scope  and  invaluable  to  every  one. 

$4.50   PER  YEAR 

SAMPLE  COPY  SND  HISTORICHL  BOOKLET  FREE. 

NINETEENTH  CENTURY,  CON- 
TEMPORARY, FORTNIGHTLY 
AND  WESTMINSTER  REVIEWS, 
BLACKWOOD'S  MAGAZINE, 
EDINBURGH  REVIEW,  QUAR- 
TERLY REVIEW. 

WRITE  FOR  COMBINATION  RATES. 

LEONARD  SCOTT  PUBLICATION  CO. 

7  Warren  St.,  New  York. 


M&q?sanwl)/ 


I  can  place  a  few  high  grade  mathematicians  in  a 
position  to  earn  $4,000  to  $10,000  a  year,  with  cong-enial 
and  luxuriant  surroundings.  State  age,  education  and 
experience.  Address  President,  P.  O.  Box  1534,  Phila- 
delphia. 


How  to 

Attract    and    Hold 

an  Audience 

T^VERY  teacher,  every  clergyman,  every 
-L'  lawyer,  every  man  or  woman  or  youth 
who  is  likely  ever  to  have  occasion  in  commit- 
tee, or  in  public,  to  enlist  the  interest  of  one  or 
more  hearers,  and  convince  them every  per- 
son who  ever  has  to,  or  is  likely  to  have  to 
"  speak  "  to  one  or  more  listeners  will  find  In 
our  new  book  a  clear,  concise,  coi7iplete  hand- 
book which  will  enable  him  to  succeed! 

price— $  i .  oo   Postpaid— CLOTH 

HINDS  &  NOBLE,  Publishers 
4-5-6-12=13=14  Cooper  Institute,  N.  Y.  City 

Schoolbooks  0/ 'all publishers  at  one  store 
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FLAGS       FLAGS 

WE  CARRY  A  COMPLETE  STOCK  OF 

Schoolhouse  (*"  sizes)  Flags 

Guaranteed  best  quality  Double  Warp  Standard 
=W00L   BUNTING= 

?ast  Colors.     Reinforced  Heavy   Canvas    Heads.     Tape 


sewed  in  end  to  prevent  fraying  out. 

Lowest  Prices  to  Schools  write  us 

IM  WHITAKER  &  RAY  COMPANY 

San  Francisco.  Cal 


New    York 
Fellowships    and     Scholarships 
amounting  to  $6000  annually.    Degree  of 


reactors  ci°"MB" 

V/0ilv(JC  B.S.  granted  on  completion  of  two-year 
Collegiate  Course  followed  by  two-years' 
ourse  leading  to  the  Bachelor's  Diploma  in  Secondary 
'eaching,  Elementary  Teaching,  Kindergarten,  Hne 
xts.  Domestic  Art,  Domestic  Science,  Music  or  Manual  I 
■raining.  Graduate  courses  of  one  and  two  yeais,  re- 
pectively,  leading  to  the  Masters  and  Doctor's  Di- 
;iomas,  or  to  the  degrees  of  A.M.  and  Ph.D.  Catalogues 
o  application  to  Secretary. 

JAMES  E.  RUSSELL.  Ph.D.,  Dean. 


SANTA  FE 


IflOIOMCBiBE 

(Trade  Mark  Reg.) 
IT  IS  A  SHAME  for  any  case  of  PILES  to  be 
it  when  more  than  500  business  men  and  an  equal 
limber  of  women  in  this  city  have  been  permanently 
!ired  by  this  treatment  without  surgery  or  delay 
lore  than  100  names  sent  as  reference  to  those  who 
ish  to  investigate.  The  treatment  can  only  be  applied 
f  a  skillful  physician  and  cannot  be  sent.  For  par- 
culars  call  or  write    THE  EMORODICIDE  CO., 

Rooms  496-495,  Parrott  Building. 


C.  C.  BOYNTON 


CALVIN  ESTERLY 


FISK  TEACHERS'  AGENCIES 

Boynton  and  Esterly,  Managers 

1  Parrott  Building  525  Stirason  Block 
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WHY   SANTA  CLAUS   FORGOT 

HERBERT  BASHEORD 

A  wind  from  the  south  swept  down  the  bay 

And  pale  with  anger  the  waters  turned 
As  the  ranchman's  wife  looked  far  away 

To  where  the  lights  of  the  city  burned. 

Like  feeble  stars  in  that  Christmas  eye 

Were  the  pulsing  lights  beyond  the  tide ; 
"Now  play  with  your  dolly  and  do  not  grieve," 

Said  she  to  the  wee  one  at  her  side. 

"Good  Santa  Claus  will  come  to  you 

This  very  night  if  you  do  not  ery, ' ' 
And  she  wiped  a  tear  like  a  drop  of  dew 

From  the  rosy  cheek  and  the  anxious  eye. 

"No  sail!     No  sail!"  and  the  sad  wife  pressed 

A  wan  face  close  to  the  window  pane, 
But  naught  she  saw  save  the  sea's  white  breast 

And  the  long^gravJlash  of  the  hissing  rain. 

The  night  fell  black'and  the  wild  gale  played 
In  the  chimney's  throat  a  shrill,  weird  tune, 

While  into  a  cloud  as  if  afraid 

Stole  the  ghostly  form  of  the  groping  moon. 

Then  the  steeds  of  the  sea  all  landward  came, 

Each  panting  courser  thundered  o'er 
The  rocks  of  the  reef  and  died  in  flame 

Along  the  utmost  reach  of  shore. 

Ah,  heavy  the  heart  of  the  ranchman's  wife! 

And  long  she  listened,  yet  only  heard 
The  voice  of  the  breakers  in  awful  strife 

And  the  plaintive  ery  of  a  frightened  bird. 

So  long  she  waited  and  prayed  for  day 

As  the  firelight  flickered  upon  the  floor, 
While  the  prowling  wind  like  a  beast  of  prey 

Did  growl  and  growl  at  the  cabin  door. 
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The  gray  dawn  crept  thru  the  weeping  wood, 
The  clouds  set  sail  and  all  was  still ; 

With  a  breast  of  gold  the  fair  morn  stood 
Above  the  firs  of  the  eastern  hill. 

The  waters  slept  and  the  raindrops  clung 
Like  shimmering  pearls  to  the  maple  tree ; 

The  sky  was  clear  and  the  brown  birds  flung 
Sweet  showers  of  crystal  melody. 

A  splintered  mast  and  a  tattered  sail 

Lay  out  in  the  sun  on  the  hard,  brown  sands 

And  plainer  than  words  they  told  a  tale 
To  the  woman  who  wept  and  wrung  her  hands. 

And  the  little  girl  with  the  gold-crowned  head 
Looked  up  with  her  tear-wet  eyes  of  blue ; 

"Oh,  please  don't  cry,  mamma,"  she  said, 
Old  Santa  Claus  forgot  me,  too." 


Social  Phase  of  Geography 

CHARLES  C.  VAN  LIBW 
State  Normal  School,  Chico,  Cal. 

By  the  term  "Social  Phase  of  Geography,"  as  applied  to  the  subject 
matter  of  instruction  in  elementary  schools,  we  mean  all  those  facts  which 
reveal  directly  the  organization,  forces,  activities,  and  products  of  human 
life.  The  term  can  hardly  be  used  in  connection  with  school  geography 
except  in  this  very  broad  and  rather  loose  sense.  Thus,  to  the  mind  of  the 
writer,  it  naturally  includes  what  we  have  called  industrial,  commercial,  and 
political  geography,  and  civics;  but  the  phrase  is  chiefly  valuable  for  includ- 
ing more  than  these.  It  comprehends,  first,  not  only  facts  relating  to  in- 
dustry, commerce,  and  government,  but  a  body  of  related  facts  which  are  or 
may  become  the  bearers  of  such  sociologic  and  economic  ideas  as  division  of 
labor,  specialization  of  function,  competition,  cooperation,  labor,  capital, 
property,  consumption,  supply,  and  demand,  —  not  that  any  of  these  difficult 
concepts  can  be  dealt  with  in  school  in  their  abstract  form,  but  that  a  con- 
crete foundation  for  them  can  be  laid  by  developing  the  complexes  of  ideas 
which  must  underlie  them,  and  in  which  they  are  implicit.  Second,  the 
term  suggests,  as  one  of  its  best  services,  the  need  of  the  concrete  study  of 
typical  social  groups,  such  as  the  farm,  the  rural  community,  or  the  town. 
Finally,  it  emphasizes  the  value  of  referring  all  facts  whatsoever,  which  get 
into  our  geographies  and  which  deal  with  human  activities  and  human  life, 
to  their  organic  places  in  human  society  as  a  whole.  In  a  word,  if  there  is 
anything  in  this  idea  of  "Social  Phase  of  Geography"  in  elementary  school 
instruction,  it  lies  in  its  power  to  secure  unity  in  the  aims,  the  method,  and 
the  results  of  geographical  study. 

If  there  is  any  central  point  of  view  in  all  the  subject  matter  which  is 
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brought  together  in  school  geography  from  very  many  different  scientific 
sources,  it  is  certainly  to  be  found  in  the  structure  and  activity  of  human 
life,  especially  as  related  more  or  less  directly  to  physiographical  conditions. 
We  study  a  little  mathematical  geography  in  order  to  locate  the  greater  and 
lesser  centers  of  human  action  with  accuracy  upon  the  face  of  the  earth. 
We  study  physiography,  climate,  meteorology,  in  a  more  or  less  fragmen- 
tary way,  so  as  to  learn  the  great  physical  conditions  which  environ  and  in 
part  determine  human  development.  In  the  same  partial  and  fragmentary 
way  we  study  geology,  mineral  wealth,  soils,  and  the  like,  in  order  to  under- 
stand somewhat  of  the  raw  resources  which  condition  and  stimulate  human 
development.  Such  is  school  geography;  we  comprehend  in  neither  case 
more  than  partial,  imperfect,  often  fragmentary  views  of  the  auxiliary 
sciences.  Yet  it  is  possible  for  the  child  to  receive  from  the  elementary 
grades  a  comparatively  extensive  and  well  organized  body  of  knowledge, 
thoroly  practical,  and  well-related  and  unified,  provided  the  true  point  of 
view  can  be  made  emphatic  enough  to  secure  unity.  This  point  of  view  is 
summed  up  in  the  present  organization,  forces,  and  life  of  mankind.  In 
fact,  with  this  theme  the  greater  part  of  the  ordinary  subject  matter  of 
school  geography  deals.  It  remains  for  the  future  of  instruction  to  realize 
it  more  completely  by  making  geography,  especially  in  its  foundations,  more 
a  matter  of  observation  and  sense-imagination  and  less  a  matter  of  verbal 
memory;  by  dealing  less  with  discrete  facts  and  more  with  real  units  and 
groups  in  human  life  and  action;  by  making  the  great  sociologic  and 
economic  conceptions  of  modern  life  the  guiding  principles  in  selecting  and 
rejecting  from  the  vast  storehouse  of  geographical  material,  not  as  explicit 
conceptions  in  the  instruction  before  the  child  is  ripe  for  them,  but  as  always 
implicit  in  the  subject  matter. 

Geography  is  certainly  a  great  informational  subject.  But  in  our  efforts 
to  have  it  fortify  the  child  at  a  thousand  points  for  as  many  different  de- 
mands in  life,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  eren  valuable  informa- 
tion getting  is  limited  by  the  extent  of  one's  sense-experience.  The  greatest 
stumbling  block  in  all  instruction  in  geography  is  the  attempt  to  teach  this 
science  with  very  little  or  no  direct  study  of  its  objects.  There  is  yet  re- 
markably little  use  of  experiment,  excursion,  or  direct  observation.  The 
whole  superstructure  is  attempted  by  an  appeal  almost  exclusively  to  mem- 
ory and  imagination  upon  the  basis  of  chance  experience,  more  or  less 
imperfect,  inexact,  fragmentary,  and  purposeless,  so  far  as  the  ends  of  in- 
struction are  concerned;  hence  it  too  rapidly  becomes  a  purely  verbal  super- 
structure. The  child  talks  a  great  deal  about  the  colossal  undertakings 
of  a  commercial  nature  in  our  great  cities,  but  is  quite  innocent  of  any 
adequate  grasp  of  the  commercial  interests  of  his  own  environment.  Yet  the 
latter  are  his  only  means  of  interpreting  the  former.  In  no  department  of 
geography  is  this  deficiency  more  glaring  than  in  that  which  we  are  calling 
social  geography. 

Every  other  science  has  reached  a  point  in  its  influence  upon  elementary 
education  which  recognizes  that  before  all  else  must  go  observational  and 
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experimental  work;  that  the  ordinary  chance  experiences  of  childhood  with 
the  phenomena  of  a  science  do  not  offer  sufficient  foundation^for  future 
reasoning  upon  or  with  its  principles;  that  therefore  these  experiences  need 
to  be  tested,  examined,  analyzed,  multiplied,  compared  in  a  thousand  ways; 
that  even  with  an  abundance  of  such  enrichment  and  re-inforcement  of 
experience,  always  with  the  ultimate  principles  of  the  science  in  view,  only 
slowly  does  the  child  grow  into  a  grasp  of  the  principles  themselves.  The 
movement  starts  with  its  more  emotional  phase,  the  love  of  nature,  the 
affectionate  interest  in  her  phenomena.  It  utilizes  and  intensifies  this 
spontaneous  interest,  which  rests  upon  a  variety  of  instincts  in  the  child, 
knowing  that  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  commonest  facts  of  nature  will 
follow  the  gratification  and  direction  of  the  interest.  In  the  end  it  is  able 
to  divert  the  interest  in  the  direction  of  the  more  thoughtful  and  logical 
aspects  of  the  science  and  of  scientific  purposes,  sensu  slricto.  The  prime 
condition  of  the  integrity  and  success  of  this  movement  from  start  to  finish 
is  abundant,  directed,  and  varied  contact  with  reality  in  the  form  of  sense- 
impressions.  Every  subject  which  rests  directly  upon  sense- realities  must 
learn  this  lesson  from  the  history  of  science  teaching.  Geography  is  such  a 
subject;  no  phase  of  it  is  more  dependent  upon  a  good  foundation  of  sense- 
realities  than  this  which  we  are  calling  social  geography. 

Every  child  displays  a  natural  interest  in  the  affairs  and  activities  of  the 
human  life  about  him.  His  interest  in  the  busy  scenes  of  human  action  is 
not  second  to  his  interest  in  nature's  objects.  His  plays  and  games  are  for 
the  greater  part  in  imitation  of  adult  human  industries  and  activities;  they 
reveal  how  much  human  action  impresses  him  and  how  common  and  often 
minute  his  observation  of  it.  He  is  usually  ready  to  lend  a  hand  socially, 
provided  the  office  required  of  him  is  commensurate  with  his  strength  and 
his  powers  of  endurance  and  application.  He  is  certainly  always  ready  and 
eager  to  become  a  companion  in  the  inspection  of  some  new  or  strange 
human  scene.  Life  itself  has  intensified  the  social  interest  in  him  almost 
from  birth.  Yet  in  this  case  as  in  that  of  any  other  science,  his  actual  ex- 
perience with  the  data  of  the  science  still  needs  objective  expansion,  multi- 
plication, with  the  ends  of  sociologic  and  economic  principles  in  view.  That 
these  added,  expanded,  and  tested  experiences  should  make  ultimately  for  a 
knowledge  of  some  of  the  principles  upon  which  human  society  is  organized, 
and  in  accordance  with  which  it  operates  and  develops,  is  as  essential  as 
that  the  first-hand  information  itself  be  secured.  Definite  aim  is  the  only 
thing  which  will  keep  such  information  from  being  trashy,  trivial,  fragmen- 
tary, and  unrelated. 

Grant  that  the  instruction  in  social  geography  must  be  founded  on  a 
thoro  study  of  the  object  itself,  society,  and  the  demand  for  the  liberal  use 
of  the  school-excursion  follows  as  a  logical  necessity.  Society,  its  parts, 
methods,  activities,  must  be  re-inspected;  its  data  must  be  re-arranged  and 
re-related  for  the  child.  Again  it  follows  just  as  logically  that  no  text- 
book* can  prepare  the  teacher  for  this  work  except  in  general  terms.     She 

*  MeMurry,  Special  Method  in  Geography,  illustrates  selection  of  subject  matter  in  Social  Geography 
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can  learn  something  of  the  aims  and  principles  which  should  be  implicit  in 
the  subject  matter  from  a  text;  but  she  will  have  to  work  out  the  problem 
of  her  particular  environment  for  herself  and  in  detail.  This  work  may  and 
should  be  undertaken  in  the  intermediate  grades,  before  a  study  of  the 
remote  and  foreign  social  relations  is  attempted.  In  these  grades  no  pro- 
found sociologic  studies  or  interpretation  can  be  attempted;  they  are  not 
necessary.  Rather  let  the  object,  i.  e.  organized  society,  be  found  and 
studied  objectively.  In  general  let  the  choice  and  treatment  of  the  subject 
matter  be  guided  by  the  interest  of  the  pupils  and  their  capacity  to  grasp. 
What  the  quality  and  selection  of  the  material  of  instruction  should  be 
further  may  best  be  enforced  by  an  illustration,  drawn  from  the  writer's 
present  social  environment.  Limited  space  requires  that  the  matter  be  con- 
densed. Touching  the  town  in  question  the  following  series  of  type-studies 
(but  partial  as  here  presented)  may  be  suggested: 

I.  The  Town  as  a  Trade  and  Industrial  Organism:  It  lies  chiefly 
between  two  creeks,  three  to  four  miles  from  their  exit  from  the  foothills  of 
the  Sierras,  and  about  six  miles  from  their  junction  with  the  Sacramento 
River.  The  soil  of  this  section  is  very  rich  and  productive.  During  the 
summer  and  fall  months  some  of  its  fruits  are  to  be  found  in  the  canning 
factory  of  the  town,  which  stands  near  the  railroad.  Beside  the  creek  is  a 
mill  which  converts  wheat  into  flour.  The  mill  is  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the 
freight  depot,  but  is  connected  with  it  by  a  spur  of  the  railroad.  On  another 
edge  of  the  town  is  a  branch  of  the  lumber  yards  of  the  great  Sierra  Lumber 
Company,  connected  with  the  distant  forests  of  the  Sierras  by  a  great  V 
water-flume  down  which  the  lumber  is  floated  to  the  yards.  Other  industries 
ministering  to  internal  social  needs  are  the  gas  and  water  companies  and 
electric  light  companies.  One  of  the^  latter  secures  its  power  by  converting 
the  water  power  of  the  neighboring  creek  into  electric  power  while  it  is  yet 
far  distant  in  the  mountains.  The  town  supports  a  large  number  of  large 
livery  stables  for  a  place  of  its  size.  Some  of  these  run  stage  lines  to  Orland 
and  to  Oroville,  the  county  seat.  All  of  them  must  be  ready  to  supply  a 
large  demand  for  means  of  communication  with  the  surrounding  mines, 
"  ranches,  and  lumber  camps.  At  one  side  of  the  town  stands  a  large  state 
iustitution  materially  affecting  the  business  interests  of  the  city.  Such  are 
some  of  the  leading  observations  to  be  made  upon  the  more  prominent 
features  of  the  town.  In  addition  to  this,  attention  should  be  drawn  to  such 
commoner  features  as  hotels,  banks,  and  mercantile  stores  and  commission 
and  shipping  merchants,  especially  as  to  their  position  with  respect  to  each 
other  and  to  the  business  needs  of  the  entire  place.  The  commoner  trades 
and  their  location  and  interrelation  should  not  be  overlooked.  This  does 
not  exhaust  the  material  which  could  be  brought  into  action.  The  foregoing 
is  sufficient,  however,  to  show  that  we  have  to  do  here  with  a  body  of  facts, 
each  one  of  which,  taken  alone,  is  of  indifferent  value,  but  seen  as  a  part  of 
an  organic  whole,  is  thoroly  significant.  The  study  is  not  one  of  the  social 
atoms,  but  of  their  relations.  And  since  these  relations  may  be  presented 
to  the  child  in  terms  of  concrete  or  sense-experience,  they  do  not  lie  beyond 
his  power  to  conceive.     The  mountain  forests,  the  flume,  the  lumber  yards, 
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and  the  building  needs  of  the  town  are  together  significant  of  industrial 
causes,  means,  and  methods.  The  long  wagon  trains  drawn, by  from  six  to 
ten  horses  or  mules,  passing  between  the  landing  on  the  Sacramento  River 
and  the  town,  tell  of  the  effort  to  secure  the  advantage  of  cheap  river  freight 
rates,  and  of  the  competition  of  the  water  ways  with  railways.  The  central 
location  of  the  banks  tells  of  their  multitude  of  services  to  all  the  business 
interests.  These  interrelations  which  might  be  multiplied  indefinitely,  may 
all  be  illustrated  objectively,  a  necessity  in  these  grades.  They  serve  in  the 
end  to  bring  discrete  phenomena  in  the  child's  mind  into  a  significant  picture 
of  a  great  organism. 

But  the  above  study,  well  worked  up  and  carried  out,  would  not  exhaust 
the  possibilities  of  social  geography  in  this  place.  After  the  general  con- 
crete view  of  the  social  organism,  i.  e. ,  the  town  as  a  whole,  some  of  its  parts 
should  be  treated  in  the  same  way  in  detail.  Let  us  suggest  some  further 
types  to  follow  in  the  above  instance,   all  capable  of  direct  investigation: 

A  Grain  Ranch. 

A  Fruit  Ranch. 

Lumber  Flume  and  Yards. 

A  Study  of  Chico  Creek. 

The'  Bidwell  Ranch. 

Chico  Fire  Department. 

Space  Growth — Chico. 

Trade  Center  (Chico  as  a) 

20.  The  Lighting  Systems. 

21.  The  Water  System. 
11.  The  Foundry.                                 22.  The  Public  Library. 

23.  The  School  System. 

Each  of  these  types  should  be  undertaken  in  detail.  In  the  case  of  topics 
17,  20,  21,  22,  and  23,  the  attention  should  be  directed  to  the  legal  status, 
regulations,  powers,  and  limitations,  a  body  of  knowledge  which  makes  for 
good  citizenship.  Such  topics  as  1,  2,  3,  etc.,  should  deal  with  essential 
features  of  structure,  contents,  processes,  position,  means  of  communication  , 
and  transportation. 

Now  the  above  illustrations,  which  only  partially  cover  the  ground,  are 
merely  intended  to  suggest  how,  in  the  mind  of  the  writer,  the  work  of 
social  geography  must  be  undertaken.  The  above  topics  hold  good  for  this 
place  only.  As  before  stated,  each  locality,  be  it  rural  community,  town,  or 
city,  requires  a  special  working  out  of  the  problem,  one  suited  to  its  own 
features.  There  is  no  school  which  has  not  its  social  environment  worthy 
of  study  as  an  organism. 

When  this  work  is  well  accomplished,  a  good  foundation  has  been  laid 
for  the  grasp  and  interpretation  of  social  relations  lying  out  of  the  child's 
opportunities  for  direct  observation.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  any 
adequate  study  of  the  commercial  and  industrial  geography  which  carries 
the  child  outside  of  his  immediate  environment  cannot  well  overlook  the 
principles  which  have  been  advanced  above    touching    social    geography. 


I. 

A  Blacksmith  Shop. 

12. 

2. 

The  Flour  Mill. 

13- 

3- 

The  Cannery. 

14. 

4- 

A  Nursery. 

15- 

5- 

A  Typical  Lumber  Camp. 

16. 

6. 

Sheep  Raising. 

17- 

7- 

California  Indians. 

18. 

8. 

Social  Types. 

19- 

9- 

Transportation. 

20. 

10. 

A  Typical  Gold  Mine. 

21. 
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Social  geography,  above  all,  must  move  with  the  movements  of  civilization. 
Now  that  trusts,  combinations,  labor  organizations,  and  cooperative  enter- 
prises have  become  recognized  features  not  only  of  industrial,  but  of  social 
life  in  the  broader  sense  as  well,  there  is  no  reason  why  these  great  forces 
should  not  be  understood,  at  least'as  to  their  organization,  purposes,  and  the 
services  they  are  actually  performing.  Hence  the  method  of  selecting  and 
treating  in  detail  the  larger  features  of  social  organization  must  be  pursued 
in  the  more  advanced  work. 

In  conclusion,  a  glance  at  the  topics  suggested  in  the  above  illustration 
will  re-inforce  the  thought  expressed  in  the  first  paragraph  of  this  article; 
viz,  that  the  commoner  sociologic  and  economic  ideas,  such  as  the  division 
of  labor,  specialization  of  function,  and  the  interrelation  of  social  and  econo- 
mic parts,  competition,  cooperation,  capital,  labor,  and  the  like,  may  be 
implicitly  prospective  in  the  subject  matter,  tho  for  some  time  not  con- 
sciously expressed  in  the  work  of  instruction.  A  good  foundation  for  any 
one  of  the  foregoing  ideas  can  be  laid  by  the  careful  objective  study  of  the 
town,  and  its  organic  parts,  above  cited. 
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For  all  the  rest, 
They'll  take  suggestion  as  a  cat  laps  milk ; 
They'll  tell  the  clock  to  any  business 
We  say  befits  the  hour. 

Tempest,  II,  1. 


James  E.  Murdoch  tells  in  his  book  "The  Stage"  an  old  story  about  an 
actor  who  made  a  laughable  mistake  in  delivering  the  lines  addressed  to 
Richard  III  when  he  obstructs  the  funeral  procession  of  King  Henry  VI: 

Richard.     Villians,  set  down  the  corse,  or  by  Saint  Paul, 

I'll  make  a  corse  of  him  that  disobeys. 
Officer.     My  lord,  stand  back,  and  let  the  coffin  pass. 

The  actor,  it  is  said,  instead  of  giving  the  words  as  they  stood  in  the 
quotation,  cried  out  in  the  usual  tone  of  command, 

My  lord,  stand  back  and  let  the  parson  cough. 

This  story  being  told  one  night  in  the  green  room,  it  was  remarked  by  an 
actor  present  that  one  who  could  commit  such  a  blunder  must  be  a  donkey. 
Another  replied  that  it  was  possible  for  a  nervous  man  to  make  such  a  mis- 
take and  yet  not  prove  himself  an  ass.  This  led  to  a  discussion  until  a  bet 
was  made  that  the  objector,  under  similar  circumstances,  would  do  the 
same  thing.  The  question  was  to  be  decided  upon  the  next  performance  of 
the  play.     The  night  came,  and  the  actor  "officer"  was  full  of  confidence 
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in  his  ability  correctly  to  deliver  the  text.  Some  time  before  going  on, 
however,  he  was  observed  walking  up  and  down  behind  the  scenes  mutter- 
ing to  himself,  "and  let  the  coffin  pass";  while  now  and  then,  from  the 
actors  ambushed  in  the  dusky  corners  out  of  earshot  of  the  audience,  came 
"and  let  the  parson  cough,"  his  fellow  performers  being  determined  to- 
keep  alive  in  his  memory  a  recollection  of  the  fatal  transposition.  The  cue 
being  given  for  his  entrance,  the  officer  took  his  place  on  the  scene,  and, 
perceiving  the  actors  standing  in  the  wings  in  expectation  of  his  failure,  he 
began  to  be  nervous.  Richard  advanced  and  cried  out  with  usual  force, 
"I'll  make  a  corse  of  him  that  disobeys,"  when  down  came  the  officer's- 
leveled  pike  before  the  tyrant's  breast  with  the  exclamation,  "My  lord, 
stand  back,  and  let  the  parson  cough."  In  spite  of  every  precaution,  he 
blurted  out  the  fatal  words,  to  the  amusement  of  both  actors  and  audience. 
Shakespeare  understands  and  makes  the  most  of  the  law  of  psychic- 
suggestion.     Macbeth  cannot  escape  its  power: 

This  supernatural  soliciting 

Cannot  be  ill,  cannot  be  good :  if  ill, 

Why  hath  it  given  me  earnest  of  success, 

Commencing  in  a  truth?    I  am  thane  of  Cawdor: 

If  good,  why  do  I  yield  to  that  suggestion 

Whose  horrid  image  doth  unfix  my  hair 

And  make  my  seated  heart  knock  at  my  ribs, 

Against  the  use  of  nature?     Present  fears 

Are  less  than  horrible  imaginings: 

My  thought,  whose  murder  yet  is  but  fantastical, 

Shakes  so  my  single  state  of  man  that  function 

Is  smother'd  in  surmise,  and  nothing  is 

But  what  is  not. 

Macbeth,  I,  3. 

Othello  also  is  a  victim  of  suggestion  arising  from  the  villianous  heart 
of  Iago.  That  it  may  be  used  for  base  purposes  as  well  as  for  good,  shows 
the  importance  it  holds  in  life.  Iago  soliloquizes  about  his  plans  to  poison, 
Othello's  mind  against  Desdemona: 

Divinity  of  hell ! 
When  devils  will  the  blackest  sins  put  on, 
They  do  suggest  at  first  with  heavenly  shows, 
As  I  do  now ;  for  whiles  this  honest  fool 
Plies  Desdemona  to  repair  his  fortune, 
And  she  for  him  pleads  strongly  to  the  Moor, 
I'll  pour  this  pestilence  into  his  ear, — 
That  she  repeals  him  for  her  body's  lust, 
And  by  how  much  she  strives  to  do  him  good 
She  shall  undo  her  credit  with  the  Moor. 
So  will  I  turn  her  virtue  into  pitch ; 
And  out  of  her  own  goodness  make  the  net 
That  shall  enmesh  them  all. 

Othello,  II,  3. 

And  in  the  third  scene  of  the  third  act  Iago  is  shown  at  work  upon  this 
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line  of  suggestion  and  association,  for  an  end  most  villianous,  but  by  a 
method  highly  artistic. 

The  tendency  to  follow  every  new  fashion,  under  the  influence  of  sug- 
gestion, is  mentioned  by  Lord  Sands  in  discussing  the  dress  of  those  late 
from  the  French  court: 

New  customs 
Though  they  be  never  so  ridiculous, 
Nay,  let  them  be  unmanly,  yet  are  followed. 

Henry  VIII,  I,  3. 

The  power  of  suggestion  in  the  formation  of  public  opinion  is  referred 
to  by  the  king  when  speaking  to  Wolsey: 

You  are  not  to  be  taught 
That  you  have  many  enemies,  that  know  not 
Why  they  are  so,  but,  like  to  village  curs, 
Bark  when  their  fellows  do. 

Henry  VIII,  II,  4. 

A  strong  individuality,  an  original  thinker,  resents  the  tendency  to 
follow  every  suggestion,  to  imitate  every  foible  of  society: 

It  is  in  our  power 
(Unless  we  fear  that  apes  can  tutor  's)  to 
Be  masters  of  our  manners :  what  need  I 
Affect  another's  gait,  which  is  not  catching 
Where  there  is  faith?  or  to  be  fond  upon 
Another's  way  of  speech,  when  by  mine  own 
I  may  be  reasonably  conceiv'd ;  sav'd  too, 
Speaking  it  truly?     Why  am  I  bound 
By  any  generous  bond  to  follow  him 
Follows  his  tailor,  haply  so  long  until 
The  follow'd  make  pursuit?     Or  let  me  know 
Why  mine  own  barber  is  unbless'd,  with  him 
My  poor  chin  too,  for  'tis  not  scissar'd  just 
To  such  a  favorite's  glass?     What  canon  is  there 
That  does  command  my  rapier  from  my  hip,  ' 

To  dangle  't  in  my  hand,  or  to  go  tiptoe 
Before  the  street  be  foul?     Either  I  am 
The  fore -horse  in  the  team,  or  I  am  none 
That  draw  i'  the  sequent  trace. 

Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  I,  2. 

To  Lorenzo  and  Jessica  the  moonlight  night  suggests  other  nights  of 
which  they  have  some  knowledge : 

Lorenzo.     The  moon  shines  bright.     In  such  a  night  as  this 
When  the  sweet  wind  did  gently  kiss  the  trees, 
And  they  did  make  no  noise,  in  such  a  night 
Troilus,  methinks,  mounted  the  Trojan  walls, 
And  sighed  his  soul  toward  the  Grecian  tents 
Where  Cressid  lay  that  night. 
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Jessica.  In  such  a  night 

Did  Thisbe  fearfully  o'ertrip  the  dew, 
And  saw  the  lion's  shadow  ere  himself, 
And  ran  dismay'd  away. 

Lorenzo.  In  such  a  night 

Stood  Dido  with  a  willow  in  her  hand 
Upon  the  wild  sea-banks,  and  wav'd  her  love 
To  come  again  to  Carthage. 

Jessica.  In  such  a  night 

Medea  gathered  the  enchanted  herbs 
That  did  renew  old  Aeson. 

Merchant  of  Venice,  V,  1. 

The  dialogue  between  Hamlet  and  Polonius  after  the  play  of  the  third 
act  is  significant : 

Polonius.     My  lord,  the  queen  would  speak  with  you,  and  presently. 

Hamlet.     Do  you  see  that  cloud,  that's  almost  in  shape  like  a  camel? 

Polonius.     By  the  mass,  and  'tis  like  a  camel,  indeed. 

Hamlet.     Methinks  it  is  like  a  weasel. 

Polonius.     It  is  backed  like  a  weasel. 

Hamlet.     Or  like  a  whale? 

Polonius.     Very  like  a  whale. 

Hamlet,  III,  2. 

The  commentators  interpret  this  as  an  effort  on  the  part  of  Polonius  to 
follow  the  customary  treatment  of  insane  patients  in  letting  them  have 
their  own  way.  Can  we  not  readily  believe  that  Hamlet  and  Polonius  were 
looking  thru  a  window,  just  as  we  have  done,  at  the  capricious  clouds 
assuming  fantastic  shapes,  and  that  Hamlet  is  leading  old  Polonius  to  see 
whatever  is  suggested? 

Shakespeare  understands  that  some  things  suggest  their  opposites;  as, 
a  mouse  is  suggested  by  an  elephant,  a  slow  coach  by  the  lightning  express; 
and  Biron  brings  into  play  this  principle  as  he  climbs  down  the  tree  to  dis- 
cover himself  to  the  king  of  Navarre  who  had  broken  his  vow  by  falling  in 
in  love  with  the  Princess : 

0  me,  with  what  strict  patience  have  I  sat 

To  see  a  king  transformed  to  a  gnat ! 

To  see  great  Hercules  whipping  a  gig, 

And  profound  Solomon  tuning  a  jig, 

And  Nestor  play  at  push-pin  with  the  boys, 

And  critic  Timon  laugh  at  idle  toys ! 

Love's  Labour's  Lost,  IV,  3. 

He  also  understands  the  principle  of  resemblance:  and  Lady  Macbeth, 
looking  on  the  face  of  sleeping  Duncan,  is  restrained  from  committing  the 
crime  she  urged  her  husband  to  execute : 

Had  he  not  resembled 
My  father  as  he  slept,  I  had  don't. 

Macbeth,  II,  1. 


i 
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The  best  minds,  those  capable  of  the  best  thinking,  select  such  associ- 
ated ideas  as  are  related  by  some  rational  principle.  To  revive  in  detail  all 
the  associated  impressions  connected  with  a  perception  characterizes  a  mind 
of  low  order.  Shakespeare  understands  this,  as  is  shown  by  Mrs. 
Quickly,  trying  to  make  Falstaff  remember  the  time  when  he  promised  to 
marry  her: 

Thou  didst  swear  to  me  upon  a  parcel-gilt  goblet,  sitting  in  my  Dolphin-chamber,  at 
the  round  table,  by  a  sea- coal  fire,  on  Wednesday  in  Whitsun-week,  when  the  prince 
broke  thy  head  for  liking  his  father  to  a  singing-man  of  Windsor;  thou  didst  swear  to 
me  then,  as  I  was  washing  thy  wound,  to  marry  me,  and  make  me  my  lady  thy  wife. 
Canst  thou  deny  it?  Did  not  goodwife  Keeeh,  the  butcher's  wife,  come  in  then,  and 
call  me  gossip  Quickly?  coming  in  to  borrow  a  mess  of  vinegar;  telling  us  she  had  a  good 
dish  of  prawns ;  whereby  thou  didst  desire  to  eat  some ;  whereby  I  told  thee  they  were  ill 
for  a  green  wound?  And  didst  not  thou,  when  she  was  gone  downstairs,  desire  me  to  be 
no  more  so  familiarity  with  such  poor  people ;  saying  that  ere  long  they  should  call  me 
madam?  And  didst  thou  not  kiss  me,  and  bid  me  fetch  thee  thirty  shillings?  I  put  thee 
now  to  thy  book-oath;  deny  it,  if  thou  canst. 

2  Henry,  II,  1. 

The  same  jargon  of  details  is  recalled  to  the  mind  of  the  nurse  by  her 
effort  to  establish  the  age  of  Juliet,  without  any  attempt  to  select  such 
impressions  as  are  logically  related  (Romeo  and  Juliet,  I — 3) . 

All  similes  and  metaphors  consist  of  associated  ideas,  and  rest  upon  the 
principles  of  psychic  suggestion.  A  resemblance  once  established,  there  is 
a  tendency  to  carry  it  out  in  detail .  Shakespeare  has  many  illustrations  of 
this  train  of  suggestion,  of  which  the  forty-sixth  sonnet  is  a  type: 

Mine  eye  and  heart  are  at  a  mortal  war, 

How  to  divide  the  conquest  of  thy  sight; 

Mine  eye  my  heart  thy  picture's  sight  would  bar, 

My  heart  mine  eye  the  freedom  of  that  right. 

And  with  the  next  line  the  figure  begins : 

My  heart  doth  plead  that  thou  in  him  dost  lie, 
A  closet  never  pierced  with  crystal  eyes ; 

and  the  word  "plead"  immediately  revives  the  terms  related  to  a  pleading 
in  court,  the  first  of  which  is  the  fact  that  every  plea  has  an  answer,  every 
plaintiff  a  defendant: 

But  the  defendant  doth  that  plea  deny, 

And  says  in  him  thy  fair  appearance  lies. 

The  pleadings  of  both  sides  to  the  litigation  being  filed,  the  next  step  is 

suggested — a  jury  must  be  summoned: 

To  'cide  this  title  is  impanelled 

A  quest  of  thought,  all  tenants  of  the  heart; 

And  by  their  verdict  is  determined 

The  clear  eye's  moiety  and  the  dear  heart's  part: 

As  thus— Mine  eye's  due  is  thine  outward  part, 

And  my  heart's  right,  thine  inward  love  of  heart. 
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Thus  the  case  is  closed  with  the  announcement  of  the  jury's  conclusion 
Another  good  illustration,   of  which  there  are  many,  is  Lady   Capulet's 
description  of  young  Paris,  whom  she  wished  Juliet  to  admire: 

Bead  o'er  the  volume  of  young  Paris'  face, 

And  find  delight  writ  there  with  beauty's  pen; 

Examine  every  married  lineament, 

And  see  how  one  another  lends  content; 

and  having  compared  Paris  to  a  book,  the  further  suggestion  easily  follows, 
that  obscure  passages  may  be  annotated  in  the  margin : 
And  what  obscur'd  in  this  fair  volume  lies 
Find  writ  in  the  margent  of  his  eyes. 
The  further  suggestion  of  the  attraction  of  a  book  by  pretty  binding  fits 
into  the  figure : 

This  precious  book  of  love,  this  unbound  lover, 
To  beautify  him,  only  lacks  a  cover: 

and  at  this  point  the  seemingly  erratic  train  of  suggestion  brings  in  another 
suggestion,  and  establishes  another  figure: 

The  fish  lives  in  the  sea;  and  'tis  much  pride 

For  fair  without  the  fair  within  to  hide : 

this  does  not,  however,  give  rise  to  a  chain  of  ideas,  and  the  mind  reverts 
to  the  first  association: 

That  book,  in  many  eyes,  doth  share  the  glory 

That  in  gold  clasps  locks  in  the  golden  story ; 

and  thus  closes  the  argument  for  Juliet's  marriage. 

The  principle  of  suggestion  enters  into  every  department  of  life,  and  is 
basis  for  so  much  of  conduct  and  thought,  that  one  more  example  may 
deservedly  be  presented.  Let  us  study,  from  this  standpoint,  Mark 
Antony's  address  to  the  Eomans  after  the  assassination  of  Cassar.  The 
commons  had  been  completely  won  over  by  the  conservative  and  honest 
speech  of  Brutus,  and  were  wild  in  their  enthusiastic  endorsement  of  Brutus' 
views  of  the  case,  even  wishing  to  follow  him  to  the  capital  and  proclaim 
him  emperor.  Upon  Brutus'  advice  they  consent  to  remain  to  listen  to 
Antony's  speech,  determined,  however,  that  "  'twere  best  he  speak  no  harm 
of  Brutus  here.''  Antony  begins,  as  he  steps  upon  the  public  rostrum  at 
the  Forum : 

For  Brutus'  sake  I  am  beholden  to  you, 
suggesting  a  common  ground  in  Brutus'  friendship,  and  acknowledging  his 
own  obligation  to  Brutus. 

Friends,  Bomans,  countrymen,  lend  me  your  ears; 

I  come  to  bury  Cresar,  not  to  praise  him. 

Thus  at  the  outset  the  people  are  informed  that  Antony  does  not  come  to 
antagonize  them,  nor  to  arouse  their  prejudices  by  heaping  praise  upon  one 
they  think  to  have  been  a  tyrant. 

The  evil  that  men  do  lives  after  them ; 

The  good  is  often  interred  with  their  bones ; 

So  let  it  be  with  Csesar. 
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Bacon,  in  his  essay  "Of  Nobility,"  says:  "The  memory  of  their  virtues 
remain  to  their  posterity;  and  their  faults  die  with  themselves."  This  is 
reversed  by  Shakespeare,  that  Antony  may  suggest  to  the  commons  that 
■Csesar's  evil  deeds  alone  may  be  kept  in  the  front,  to  justify  his  assassins- 
No  fault,  they  see  at  once,  is  attributed  to  their  hero  Brutus. 

The  noble  Brutus 

Hath  told  you  Csesar  was  ambitious — 

If  it  were  so,  it  were  a  grievous  fault, 

And  grievously  hath  Csesar  answered  it. 

Antony  mentions  Brutus'  remark  to  attract  attention  both  to  Brutus  and 
to  the  charge  of  ambition,  in  order  to  establish,  later  on,  a  contrast  to  the 
•charge,  and  thereby  win  the  people  to  his  cause. 

Here,  under  Brutus  and  the  rest, 

For  Brutus  is  an  honorable  man — 

So  are  they  all,  all  honorable  men  — 

Come  I  to  speak'in  Csesar's  funeral. 

Again  he  acknowledges  his  subjection  to  Brutus  and  the  conspirators,  em- 
phasizing the  honor  of  Brutus.  This  also  is  emphasized  that  at  a  later 
time  the  very  assumption  of  honor  will  stand  in  strong  contrast  to  the  real 
•character  of  Caesar's  enemies. 

He  was  my  friend,  faithful  and  just  to  me  — 
This  is  the  first  hint  of  praise  for  Caesar,  a  slight  suggestion  to  try  the 
temper  of  the  audience.  .  It  was  a  strategic  point,  for  no  one  so  prejudiced 
but  appreciates  fidelity  to  friends. 

But  Brutus  says  he  was  ambitious : 
And  Brutus  is  an  honorable  man. 

Again  he  brings  Brutus'  honor  to  the  front,  but  it  is  placed  along  side  of 
Caesar's  good  quality  of  fidelity. 

He  hath  brought  many  captives  home  to  Rome 
Whose  ransoms  did  the  general  coffers  fill : 
Did  this  in  Cassar  seem  ambitious? 

Here  is  first  suggested  that  Caesar,  by  diverting  the  ransoms  to  the  public 
treasury,  has  reduced  taxation,  and  also  that  Cassar,  who  had  the  power  to 
take  captives,  could  also  have  kept  the  ransom  for  his  own  private  fortune. 
Both  suggestions  are  effectively  in  Cassar' s  favor. 

When  that  the  poor  have  cried,  Csesar  hath  wept:  . 

Ambition  should  be  made  of  sterner  stuff : 

This  suggests  a  sympathetic  side  to  Cassar's  character,  a  heart  whose  very 
pity  for  the'unfortunate  renders  impossible  the  exercise  of  heartless  ambi- 
tion.    And  this  is  followed  by  another  reference  to  Brutus: 

Yet  Brutus  says  he  was  ambitious ; 

And  Brutus  is  an  honorable  man. 
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This  brings  the  commons  to  the  point  of  believing  that  Brutus  may  be  mis- 
taken. 

You  all  did  see  that  on  the  Lupercal 

I  thrice  presented  him  with  a  kingly  crown, 

Which  he  did  thrice  refuse:  was  this  ambition? 

When  Antony  said  that  Csesar  wept  for  the  poor,  the  listeners  may  have 
said  they  had  some  doubt  about  it  —  they  never  saw  him  weep ;  but  Antony 
appeals  to  their  own  senses  — "you  all  did  see"  that  he  refused  the  crown. 
The  truth  of  this  fact  by  Antony  goes  to  establish  faith  in  his  other  utter- 
ances, and  prepare  the  people  to  listen  and  believe. 

Yet  Brutus  says  he  was  ambitious, 

And,  sure,  he  is  an  honorable  man. 

After  appealing  to  their  own  senses  to  show  that  Csesar  was  not  ambitious, 
after  gaining  the  confidence  of  the  commons,  Antony  again  places  Brutus 
along  side  of  Caesar;  but  Brutus  appears  to  much  disadvantage,  for  his 
veracity  is  open  to  question. 

I  speak  not  to  disprove  what  Brutus  spoke, 

But  here  I  am  to  speak  what  I  do  know ; 

and  the  commons  are  prepared  to  hear  Antony  accuse  Brutus  of  misrepre- 
sentation; but  he  makes  no  attack,  simply  referring  to  what  he  knows,  and 
he  could  have  added,  "what  you  know,  too." 

You  all  did  love  him  once,  not  without  cause ; 

What  cause  withholds  you,  then,  to  mourn  for  him? 

Antony  thus  adroitly  revives  their  old  affection  for  Csesar,  and  in  great 
grief  appeals  to  their  emotions : 

0  judgment,  thou  art  fled  to  brutish  beasts, 

And  men  have  lost  their  reason !  —  Bear  with  me  ; 
My  heart  is  in  the  eo    n  there  with  Cfesar, 
And  I  must  pause  till  it  come  back  to  me. 

Possibly  Antony  paused  because  his  emotions  could  not  be  controlled  for 
further  speech;  but  there  is  a  diplomacy  in  his  leaving  off  at  this  point,  in 
releasing  the  attention  of  his  audience,  to  let  the  people  exchange  views 
and  feelings  which  had  been  suggested  by  his  address.  A  suggestion  works 
its  way  if  it  is  but  started  right. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  make  a  detailed  study  of  the  rest  of  the  address. 
Antony  soon  resumed  the  speech,  and  makes  a  reference  again  to  Brutus 
and  the  other  "honorable  men,"  and  brings  out 

a  parchment  with  the  seal  of  Csesar, 

1  found  it  in  his  eloset,  'tis  his  will : 

Let  but  the  commons  hear  this  testament, 

Which,  pardon  me,  I  do  not  mean  to  read, 

And  they  would  go  and  kiss  dead  Caesar's  wounds, 

And  dip  their  napkins  in  his  sacred  blood ; 

Yea,  beg  a  hair  of  him  for  memory, 

And  dying,  mention  it  within  their  wills, 

Bequeathing  it  as  a  rich  legacy 

Unto  their  issue. 
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This  is  the  strongest  suggestion  of  self-interest,  and  the  statement  that 
the  will  would  not  be  read  makes  the  commons  eager  to  hear  it.  Antony 
intensifies  their  clamor  for  the  will,  just  as  he  intends  shall  be  done  by  his 
suggestions,  and  grants  their  request,  promising  to  read  it.  Before  doing 
so,  however,  he  gathers  them  around  the  dead  body,  and  shows  the  bloody 
wounds  made  by  the  daggers  of  Brutus,  Cassius,  Casca,  and  others,  until 
they  are  worked  into  a  frenzy  and  are  about  to  work  revenge  for  Caesar's 
death.  Antony  quiets  them  only  to  renew  their  rage  with  even  greater  in- 
tensity, he  quiets  them  a  second  time  by  reminding  them  that  they  had  not 
yet  heard  the  will.     They  wait  for  the  will,  which  Antony  proceeds  to  read. 

Here  is  the  will,  and  under  Caesar's  seal 

To  every  Roman  citizen  he  gives, 

To  every  several  man,  seventy-five  drachmas. 

The  generosity  of  the  great  man,  lying  dead  before  them,  arouses  their  de- 
sire for  revenge,  and  causes  another  outbreak;  but  Antony  quiets  them 
again  and  continues: 

Moreover,  he  hath  left  you  his  walks, 
His  private  arbours,  and  new-planted  orchards 
On  this  side  Tiber:  he  hath  left  them  to  you, 
And  to  your  heirs  forever;  common  pleasures, 
To  walk  abroad  and  recreate  yourselves. 
Here  was  a  Caesar !    When  comes  such  another? 

The  suggestion  is  completed,  Antony  released  all  constraint,  "let  slip  the 
dogs  of  war,"  which  ended  in  the  defeat  of  the  conspirators  at  Philippi. 
The  Roman  mob,  transformed  from  followers  of  Brutus,  whom  they  would 
crown,  to  an  enraged  mass  of  rioters  seeking  Brutus'  death!  Such  is  the 
law  of  association,  such  the  power  of  suggestion. 

The  chief  function  of  suggestion  consists  in  presenting  exemplary  thought 
and  action  in  such  a  way  that  they  will  be  imitated.  Parents  seek  for  a 
teacher  of  good  principles  of  conduct,  chaste  language,  polite  manners,  that 
children  may  well  imitate  the  teachers  and  form  habits  commendable  to 
society.  Older  persons  also  are  subject  to  the  same  influence,  and  we  are 
all  looking  for  some  sanctuary 

To  keep  us  from  corruption  of  worse  men, 

and  to  put  us  in  touch  with  characters  wiser  and  better  than  ourselves. 
What  is  known  as  personality  is  but  the  adroitness  of  suggestion,  whether 
it  be  by  superior  knowledge,  skillful  method,  or  personal  magnetism. 
Prince  Edward  feels  the  force  of  Queen  Margaret's  personality  in  her 
vigorous  plea  for  courage: 

Methinks  a  woman  of  this  valiant  spirit 

Should,  if  a  coward  hear  her  speak  these  words, 

Infuse  his  breast  with  magnanimity, 

And  make  him,  naked,  foil  a  man  at  arms. 

I  speak  not  this  as  doubting  any  here : 

For  did  I  but  suspect  a  fearful  man, 
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He  should  have  leave  to  go  away  betimes : 
Lest  in  our  need  he  might  infect  another, 
And  make  of  him  like  spirit  to  himself. 
If  any  such  be  here,  as  God  forbid ! 
Let  him  depart  before  we  need  his  help. 

3  Henry,  VI,  4. 

Friar  Francis  rests  in  hope  on  the  power  of  suggestion  to  correct  the  wild 
suspicion  of  Claudio  against  the  virtuous  Hero: 

The  idea  of  her  life  shall  sweetly  creep 

Into  his  study  of  imagination ; 

And  every  lovely  organ  of  her  life 

Shall  come  aparell'd  in  more  precious  habit, 

More  moving  delicate  and  full  of  life, 

Into  the  eve  and  prospect  of  his  soul. 

Much  Ado,  IV,  1. 

And  thus  the  industry,  the  knowledge,  the  intuitive  powers,  the  ideals, 
of  the  Stratford  Schoolmaster,  under  the  law  of  association,  the  principles  of 
suggestion,  are  held  in  view  until  "the  idea  of  his  life  shall  sweetly  creep" 
into  the  character  of  every  reader. 


Current  Educational   Thought 


THE    SAN   FRANCISCO   EXAMINER'S   SYMPOSIUM  ON 
CURRENT  EDUCATIONAL  METHODS 

Bailey  Millard,  the  editor  of  the  Sunday  Examiner,  in  reading  the  editorial 
comment  in  the  Literal y  Wtst  of  Herbert  Bashford,  decided  to  secure  an  ex- 
pression of  opinion  from  leading  educators.  An  interesting  symposium  was 
the  result.  President  Jordan,  President  Wheeler,  Joseph  O'Connor,  R.  L. 
Webster,  Frederic  Burk,  and  Mrs.  C  R-  Pechin,  were  among  the  con- 
tributors.    The  following  extracts  are  from  the  Examiner: 


1  'LOCK-STEP' '  ARTICLE  THAT  AROUSED  EDUCATORS 

HERBERT  BASHFORD  IN  THE  "LITERARY  WEST." 

Our  system  of  education  in  the  common  school  is  not  conducive  to  creative  work  and 
original  research.  The  pupil  must  not  pipe  out  of  tune.  It  is  forbidden  him  to  enter  upon 
bypaths  for  personal  investigation.  He  must  walk  with  others  and  keep  lock-step  whether  it 
be  agreeable  or  not.  The  public  school  at  best  is  a  huge  machine.  It  grinds  its  grist  and  adds 
each  year  to  its  already  bewildering  complications.  Instead  of  growing  more  simplified  in  all 
ways  it  grows  more  complex  and  mystifying.  Without  regard  to  the  talent  God  may  have 
bestowed  upon  the  pupil,  that  particular  gift  receives  no  special  cultivation.  The  average 
teacher  manifests  little  interest  in  the  training  of  the  child  for  the  life  work  nature  may  have 
intended  him  to  perform,  but  simply  carries  out  the  fixed  program,  the  needs  of  the  pupil  being 
necessarily  ignored  because  of  the  graded  system.  As  an  instance,  in  elementary  composition 
the  pupils'  minds  are  so  confused  with  the  mechanism  of  formal  rules  that  the  spirit  of  spon- 
taneity utterly  escapes  them.     If  they  possess  an  idea  original  with  themselves,  it  flees  ere  the 
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details  of  grammar  permit  it  to  -assume  expression  on  paper.  While  the  great  majority  of 
essays  written  by  high  school  graduates  are  grammatically  correct,  they  utterly  lack  individu- 
ality. The  reason  for  this  is  at  once  apparent  when  we  consider  that  the  pupils  have  been 
trained  not  as  individuals  but  as  a  whole.  They  have  moved  in  rank,  step  by  step.  Their  per- 
sonal preference  in  matters  of  study  has  not  been  consulted.  They  have  turned  square  corners 
until  the  marked  individuality  of  each  is  gone.  They  have  been  literally  ground  out  of  a 
machine.  The  cultivation  of  gifts  peculiar  to  each  has  been  left  to  private  tutors.  The  essays 
of  high  school  graduates  and  even  those  of  the  students  doing  collegiate  work  seldom  possess 
a  marketable  value.  Rather  than  receive  instruction  in  the  art  of  prose  expression  that  would 
enable  them  to  describe  the  beauty  of  a  pine  tree  in  a  style  quite  their  own,  they  are  required 
to  translate  so  many  lines  of  Virgil,  thus  becoming  saturated  with  the  classics  until  it  is  well- 
nigh  impossible  for  them  to  express  their  thoughts  in  other  than  the  obsolete  phraseology  of  the 
mumified  Past. 

The  teachers  are  not  to  blame.  The  bitter  censure  they  so  frequently  receive  from  the 
public  is  sweetened  by  a  few  words  of  appreciation  for  the  good  they  try  to  accomplish.  It  de- 
volves upon  them  to  carry  out  the  system.  They  strive  to  teach  children  to  be  alike  rather 
than  unlike  as  the  Creator  intended.  The  task  assigned  the  teachers  must  be  a  thankless  one. 
Few  of  them  who  have  been  a  part  of  the  machine  any  number  of  years  are  the  possessors  of 
strong  nerves.  They  simply  wear  their  lives  out  in  crushing  individuality,  in  attempting  to 
make  the  children  conform  to  set  regulations  regarding  examinations,  course  of  study,  etc., 
without  taking  into  consideration  the  natural  aptitude  of  the  victims.  That  both  pupils  and 
teachers  do  not  become  nervous  wrecks  is  a  wonder  when  we  pause  to  think  that  fifty  boys  and 
girls  are  placed  in  one  grade,  no  two  of  whom  possess  the  same  individual  traits  or  the  same 
degree  of  mentality,  and  are  forced  to  pursue  the  same  course  of  study  in  the  same  way,  at  the 
same  time,  in  perfect  uniformity  regardless  of  their  respective  talents,  their  environment,  or 
heredity.  Could  anything  be  more  irrational?  Could  the  mind  of  man  conceive  anything  more 
absurd  and  call  it  a  system  of  education?  While  the  presidents  of  our  great  universities  are 
beginning  to  proclaim  the  need  of  individual  training,  those  responsible  for  that  cultivator  of 
mediocrity  known  as  the  graded  city  school  have  yet  failed  to  see  the  ridiculous  side  of  the 
machine  system. 


INDIVIDUALITY  SHOULD  NOT  BE  CRUSHED  OUT 

BENJAMIN  IDE  WHEELER 

The  purpose  of  education,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  see,  is  to  give  personality  its  maximum 
of  effectiveness  for  good.  It  cannot  be  any  part  of  its  work  to  crush  out  individuality,  for  that 
would  mean  the  crippling  or  annulment  of  effectiveness.  It  cannot  be  its  duty  to  mate  all  men 
alike,  for  that  looks  toward  stagnation  in  society  and  history.  Men  do  not  reach  full  effective, 
ness  on  the  one  hand  unless  they  are  natural;  on  the  other  hand,  unless  they  work  thru  the 
established  social  mechanism  and  in  essential  harmony  with  it:  in  essentials  liberty,  in  non- 
essentials conformity.  Man  is  a  free  soul,  but  is  also  a  social  being.  His  head  is  in  the  free 
air,  but  his  feet  must  keep  on  solid  ground.     Education  has  to  take  account  of  this  dualism. 

I  believe  in  the  public  schools.  I  do  not  like  to  see  wealthy  people  sending  their  children 
to  private  schools.  It  is  bad  for  the  commonwealth  and  bad  for  the  children.  A  bov  who  is  to 
take  his  full  part  as  an  American  citizen  had  better  be  brought  up  in  the  rank  and  file  of 
youngsters  "just  as  they  come"  in  unassorted  lots.  He  will  have  to  learn  about  the  unassorted 
lots  some  time,  if  he  is  to  play  a  man's  full  part,  and  he  had  better  learn  about  them  in  a 
natural  way.  The  associations  of  the  public  schools  constitute  for  the  boy  a  process  of  train- 
ing in  becoming  a  social  being.  All  of  this  belongs  not  to  a  process  of  crushing  out  individu- 
ality, but  to  a  process  of  bringing  it  into  accord. 

A  bright  boy  doubtless  loses  time  in  waiting  for  twenty  dull  ones  to  be  forced  thru  the 
reading  lesson.  I  would  not  on  this  account  take  him  out  of  school  and  put  him  under  a 
private  tutor,  The  world  is  not  yearning  for  more  prigs.  Of  prigs  and  prodigies  it  has  enough 
—  all  it  can  now  use.  It  always  wants,  however,  more  people  who  can  take  the  other  fellow's 
point  of  view.  The  yearning  and  the  demand  in  this  line  are  apparently  without  limit.  This, 
then,  is  what  I  have  to  say  to  the  criticisms  of  the  public  schools  in  the  paper  before  me: 

i.  Study  and  training  in  classes,  and  classes  of  considerable  size,  is  infinitely  better  for  a 
boy  than  private  tutoring.     I  have  no  doubt  it  is  better  for  a  girl  also. 

2.  The  public  schools  are  making  great  advances  in  the  direction  of  regard  for  the  indi- 
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vidua!  pupil.    They  will  steadily  advance.     What  has  been  already  done  is  more  marvelous 
than  what  has  been  left  undone  and  more  worthy  of  an  article. 

3.  While  pupils  should  be  trained  in  groups,  they  should  be  known  as  individuals.  A 
teacher  who  really  teaches  —  that  is,  uplifts — must  deal  with  individual  human  souls.  No 
public  school  should  place  more  than  twenty-five  pupils  under  the  care  of  one  teacher. 


WHY  MACHINE  SCHOOLING  IS  SO  INADEQUATE 

DAVID  STARR  JORDAN 

The  school  system  of  a  large  city  in  the  hands  of  a  relatively  small  number  of  relatively 
small  men  is  forced  to  subordinate  effectiveness  to  order  and  to  economy. 

The  problem  is  to  teach  an  enormous  number  of  children  with  a  teaching  force  too  small 
for  the  work,  and  at  salaries  that  will  not  demand  personal  force,  originality,  or  high  training-. 
The  individuality  of  the  teacher  is  obliterated  by  the  machine  and  that  of  the  child  is  lost  sight 
of  altogether.  The  training  given  may  be  fair  to  mediocre,  but  the  personal  stimulus,  the 
impetus  to  the  growth  of  originality  is  very  slight.  Our  schools  are  doing  a  great  deal  more 
than  most  of  us  realize.  It  is  easy  to  criticise  and  still  easier  to  criticise  unjustly.  But  our 
city  schools  are  poorly  supported,  poorly  officered,  poorly  supplied  with  teachers,  and  they  are 
run  on  half  the  money  necessary  if  they  are  to  do  their  best  work.  So  long  as  this  is  true,  they 
will  turn  out  fairly  intelligent  students,  who  have  yet  to  discover  themselves  and  on  whose 
work  the  familiar  high  school  brand  will  be  stamped. 

Some  things  that  the  schools  of  our  great  cities  —  let  us  say  of  San  Francisco  — need  may 
be  summed  up  in  a  few  words: 

First  —  Broad-minded  supervision.  At  the  head  should  be  a  man  chosen  out  of  our  mil- 
lions for  his  wisdom,  capacity,  and  clearness  of  vision  in  school  matters.  He  should  be  free  to 
work  out  plans  adequate  for  the  needs  of  our  children,  to  furnish  schoolhouses,  appliances,  and 
competent  men  and  women  as  teachers.  He  should  have  the  means  to  pay  for  the  best  and 
should  not  be  required  to  take  as  teachers  the  dependents  of  politicians,  the  widows  of  the 
feeble-minded,  and  the  girls  who  haven't  anything  else  to  do  but  teach.  He  should  be  free  to 
appoint  or  to  remove  and  to  choose  his  teachers  wherever  good  teachers  may  be  found.  Such 
a  man  would  give  like  freedom  to  his  teachers.  He  would  give  play  for  their  individual  talents 
and  would  not  work  them  beyond  the  limit  of  endurance,  for  good  teaching  is  not  done  under 
nervuus  strain.  With  means  to  pay  for  good  work,  he  would  restore  to  the  lower  schools  their 
lost  balance  of  men  teachers.  Men  have  their  place  in  all  stages  of  education,  and  the  present 
disparity  in  favor  of  women  is  due  to  the  poverty  and  indifference  of  the  public  who  pays  the 
bills.  With  everything  arranged  in  machine  fashion,  and  the  political  machine  as  the  court  of 
final  appeal,  the  wonder  is  that  our  city  schools  should  be  as  good  as  they  are.  For  this  fact 
we  have  to  thank  a  relatively  small  body  of  devoted  women  and  men  who  have  taken  the  vow 
of  poverty  and  who  have  made  themselves  good  teachers  regardless  of  politics  and  systems. 
We  can  count  on  these,  even  in  a  city  where  the  superintendent  is  chosen  by  the  political 
caucus  and  where  the  life  tenure  guards  all  teachers,  competent  and  incompetent  alike,  from 
any  consequences  of  their  own  success  or  failure. 

Individualism  is  just  as  important  in  the  lower  schools  as  in  the  university.  The  traits 
which  are  individual  are  the  child's  most  precious  possession.  Without  education  he  cannot 
develop  them  at  all;  with  a  machine-made  education  he  cannot  bring  out  their  best  possibilities. 

In  the  schools  of  today  the  history  of  the  future  is  written,  and  there  is  no  reform  so 
important  as  the  strengthening  and  individualizing  of  the  teachers  id  the  schools.  The 
strengthening  of  the  school  system  is  quite  another  thing.  Most  systems  of  all  sorts  are  quite 
strong  enough  already.  j 


HE  HEARTILY  AGREES  WITH  THE  CRITICISM 

FREDERIC  BURK 

I  agree  most  heartily  with  the  criticism  as  a  general  statement  of  fact  applicable  to  the 
majority  of  schools,  particularly  to  those  of  large  cities  where  the  necessity  of  some  system  has 
been  seized  as  a  ready  excuse  for  the  complete  reduction  of  the  teaching  force  to  a  mechanical 
automaton.  San  Francisco  has  suffered  from  this  condition  probably  as  much  as  any  city  in 
the  United  States,  tho  in  the  past  three  years  some  efforts  have  been  made  looking  toward 
Editor  Bashford's  ideals.    The  criticism,  however,  is  not  new,  but  is  one  which  educational 
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reformers  have  been  shouting  from  the  housetops  since  Rousseau.  The  facts  and  the  justice  of 
them  have  been  admitted  no  more  frankly  by  any  class  than  by  schoolmen  —  at  least  those  in 
whom  the  blood  of  humanity  has  not  been  dried.  The  criticism  gains  no  force  for  itself  by 
belittling  the  importance  of  learning  to  read,  to  cipher,  and  to  use  language  correctly,  for  these 
are  necessary  and  always  will  have  a  rightful  place  in  the  schoolroom.  The  real  problem 
before  the  school  is  to  perform  these  duties  and  yet  also  to  provide  for  the  human  character,  of 
which  spontaneity  and  individuality  are  two  among  many.  Other  material  and  another  method 
of  treatment  are  necessary,  for  originality  is  not  a  thing  to  be  commended  in  spelling  nor  in 
the  multiplication  tables.  The  materials  of  science,  of  mechanical  invention,  and  the  economic 
and  social  problems  presented  by  wide  reading  in  history,  geography,  and  literature  have  been 
put  into  the  school  for  this  other  purpose.  Yet  Editor  Bashford  is  quite  truthful  when  he  says 
we  schoolmen  have  formalized  all  life  out  of  this  material. 

As  a  class  we  have  used  the  same  method  of  instruction  with  the  material  intended  as 
exercises|in  individuality  and  spontaneity  as  we  have  always  used  to  secure  uniformity  and 
exactness  from  spelling  and  the  multiplication  tables.  We  have  used  this  new  material  as 
mere  exercises  in  memorizing,  and  have  required  that  the  set  tasks  be  written,  spelled,  copied, 
punctuated,  figured,  drilled,  and  cross-drilled  in  order  that  we  could  hold  an  examination  and 
thereby  weigh  human  souls  to  the  fraction  of  a  per  cent.  In  San  Francisco  today  the  majority 
of  pupils  are  studying  history  and  geography  solely  by  memorizing  from  day  to  day  condensa- 
tions written  on  the  board  by  the  teacher  from  the  already  condensed  text.  This  must  be  done, 
we  are  told,  in  order  that  the  pupils  may  pass  the  examinations  in  these  subjects.  It  is  not 
the  fault  of  the  course  of  study,  for  the  board  of  education  has  provided  a  course  of  study 
which  is  the  most  favorable  for  the  cultivation  of  individuality  and  spontaneity  to  be  found  in 
any  large  city  of  America.  It  supersedes  one  of  three  years  ago;  one  of  the  opposite  extreme. 
Yet  this  new  course  of  study  is  not  followed  save  here  and  there  in  fortuitous  spots. 

Unfortunately  a  criticism  does  not  constitute  a  method  of  cure,  and  the  fact  that  in  large 
cities  at  least  reforms  have  not  been  accomplished,  despite  the  criticism  hurled  at  the  schools 
for  over  a  century,  indicates  that  the  difficulty  is  deepseated.  To  do  what  Editor  Bashford 
wants  done  will  require  a  corps  of  teachers  and  supervising  experts  of  an  entirely  different 
pedagogic  caliber  and  professional  sincerity  than  present  conditions,  except  by  occasional  and 
fortuitous  accident,  calls  to  the  field  cf  action. 

I  think  all  persons  acquainted  intimately  with  the  situation  will  agree  with  me  that  the 
remedy  for  present  evils  is  entirely  feasible,  provided  the  body  politic  will  give  to  the  schools 
two  essential  ingredients  which  thus  far  our  laws  regulating  the  school  system  have  failed  to 
supply:  first,  a  method  of  selecting  teachers  possessing  the  teaching  personality,  and  who 
further  have  been  so  trained  professionally  in  the  technique  of  instruction  that  they  can  shorten 
the  processes  of  formal  drill  and  also  teach  the  culture  material  to  exercise  individuality  and 
spontaneity.  Secondly,  a  still  more  highly  trained  corps  of  supervising  experts  so  skilled  in 
administration  that  they  can  regulate  the  school  system  without  first  killing  it,  and  then  strap- 
ping the  corpse  in  a  straight  jacket.  Under  our  democratic  organization  of  the  schools,  personal,  politi- 
cal, and  popular  influences  have  always  more  or  less  interfered  to  prevent  the  selection  of  teachers  and 
officers  of  supervision  upon  a  basis  of  integrity  and  skill  and  have  also  interfered  with  efficiency  of  such 
experts  whom  accident  has  occasionally  thrown  into  the  schools.  Kind  breeds  kind,  and  personal, 
political,  and  popular  conditions  breed  personal,  political,  and  popular  schools. 

Let  us  not  reflect  upon  incumbents  in  the  public  schools.  For  the  virtues  they  possess  let  us  give 
them  all  honor.  No  good  can  come  from  nagging  them  with  the  shortcomings  of  the  school  system,  for 
with  the  yelping  wolves  of  patronage  surrounding  them  from  without  and  the  stench  of  traditional 
corruption  steaming  up  from  within,  let  us  look  for  reform  to  ourselves,  the  citizeus,  who  make  the 
conditions  and  the  laws.  Our  American  school  system,  as  short  as  it  falls  from  professional  ideals,  can 
never  grow  better  upon  present  lines.  It  needs  a  different  foundation.  It  is  questionable  that  the 
purely  democratic  plan,  which  subjects  the  school  to  infection  from  democratic  diseases,  is  the  best  soil 
tor  its  further  development. 

While  our  laws  set  no  premium  upon  Integrity  of  professional  purpose  and  trained  skill,  while  no 
goals  ol  ambition  lo  be  reached  by  professional  fitness  are  established,  nevertheless  schoolmen  here  and 
there  have  made  some  gratuitous  contributions  to  the  cause,  and  the  schools  are  better  than  the  contract 
with  the  people  usually  calls  for.  Yet,  if  the  foundations  of  our  school  system  can  be  replaced  by  condi- 
tions which  uncompromisingly  require  integrity  and  skill,  a  new  era  of  school  progress  will  be  inaugu- 
rated, and  new  ideals  will  meet  the  call.  How  this  end  is  to  be  reached  is  a  legislative  problem.  The 
public  agitation  which  I  hope  Editor  Bashford's  criticism  will  excite  is  a  good  tonic  with  which  to  begin. 
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The  Affiliation  of  the  Chicago  Teachers  With  the  Federation 

of  Labor 

The  Little  Chronicle. 

As  a  result  of  the  vote  in  favor  of  the  affiliation  of  the  Chicago  Teachers' 
Federation  with  the  Federation  of  Labor,  which  was  mentioned  in  The  Little 
Chronicle  last  week,  serious  differences  have  arisen  in  the  organization.  Miss 
Ella  A.  Eowe  resigned  as  President,  assigning  as  the  cause  her  disapproval  of 
the  action  of  the  teachers.  Miss  Eowe  believes  that  half  of  the  teachers  are 
of  her  mind,  and  that  many  will  follow  her  out  of  the  organization.  The  resig- 
nation was  accepted  by  the  board  of  directors  without  a  dissenting  vote, 
although  regret  was  expressed  at  her  action. 

The  question  of  affiliation  wras  first  brought  before  the  Teachers'  Federa- 
tion a  month  ago,  when  a  letter  was  read  from  Organizer  Fitzpatrick  of  the 
Chicago  Federation  of  Labor.  A  special  meeting  to  consider  the  proposition 
was  held  two  weeks  later.  Miss  Eowe  says  that  at  that  meeting  those  favoring 
and  those  opposing  the  plan  seemed  in  equal  numbers,  and  that  both  sides  were 
afraid  to  go  to  a  vote.  At  that  time  she  expressed  the  opinion  that  such  an 
affiliation  would  be  a  blunder.  Miss  Eowe  further  declares  that  the  meeting  at 
which  the  vote  to  affiliate  with  the  Federation  of  Labor  was  taken,  was  largely 
attended,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  discussion  the  members  were  led 
to  believe  that  the  matter  would  not  be  brought  to  a  vote.  The  result  was  that 
many  opposed  to  the  movement  left  the  meeting  under  that  impression. 

SAYS  MISS  HALEY'S  SPEECH  CAEEIED  TEACHEES  AWAY. 

''When  the  radicals,"  continued  Miss  Eowe,  "saw  that  they  were  in  the 
majority,  they  forced  an  issue,  and  Miss  Haley  made  a  most  stirring  speech, 
which  undoubtedly  helped  to  carry  the  day."  Miss  Eowe  and  her  followers 
insist  that  the  vote  of  less  than  200  teachers  at  the  meeting  does  not  repre- 
sent the  sentiment  of  the  3,500  that  belong  to  the  Federation,  and  it  is  believed 
that  a  new  organization  will  shortly  be  formed  b}r  the  conservative  members. 

Miss  Eowe  says  that  the  principles  of  trades  unionism  are  ridiculous  when 
applied  to  teachers,  who  cannot  arbitrate  because  they  have  no  one  to  arbitrate 
with.  She  agrees  with  Mayor  Harrison,  who  maintains  that  there  should  be 
no  labor  unions  among  public  servants. 

MISS  HALEY  DEFENDS  THE  AFFILIATION. 

Miss  Haley  is  as  strong  in  her  defence  of  the  affiliation  as  Miss  Eowe  is  in 
her  opposition.  "Greater  demands  are  being  made  upon  the  teacher  in  prepara- 
tion for  school  work,  and  after  she  is  in  it,"  said  Miss  Haley,  "she  has  less 
leisure,  and  the  only  way  to  remunerate  her  for  this  increase  of  work  is  by  in- 
crease of  salary.  The  teachers  are  convinced  that  nothing  can  be  accomplished 
without  organization.  As  the  children  of  laboring  men  are  in  the  majority  in 
the  schools,  we  wish  to  enlist  their  sympathy  and  aid  in  mitigating  some  of  the 
existing  evils,  and  affiliation  of  the  labor  unions  is  the  surest  and  quickest  way 
to  awaken  their  interest  in  the  schools  and  teachers." 

The  seventeen  directors  of  the  Teachers'  Federation  are  all  in  favor  of  the 
affiliation  and  endorse  it  most  heartily. 

"Everybody  had  a  chance  to  come  to  the  meeting,"  said  one  of  them,  in 
reply  to  Miss  Eowe's  insinuation  that  the  meeting  was  "packed." 
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THE  BOAED  AND  BACK  SALAEIES. 

"The  salary  issue  is  a  legitimate  one.  We  are  not  asking  for  a  raise — we 
are  trying  to  collect  a  debt.  We  want  the  Board  to  use  part  of  the  money — 
several  hundred  thousand  dollars — which  the  Teachers'  Federation  compelled 
the  corporations  to  pay  into  the  school  treasury,  to  pay  the  teachers  what  they 
lost  when  the  Board  reduced  their  salaries,  owing  to  the  shortage  in  funds  be- 
fore this  money  was  secured  from  the  corporations.  The  Board  has  so  far 
failed  to  do  this  and  we  believe  that  this  is  because  certain  members  of  the 
Board — including  the  General  Attorney  of  the  Burlington  Bailroad — instead 
of  being  grateful  to  the  teachers  for  having  secured  this  money,  resent  the 
action  and  will  do  nothing  for  them.  In  other  words,  their  real  interests  and 
sympathies  are  not  those  of  members  of  the  Board,  but  those  of  employees  of 
the  corporations.  An  alliance  with  the  Federation  of  Labor  will  greatly 
strengthen  our  position  and  help  us  to  secure  fair  treatment  in  this  and  in 
similar  situations  that  may  arise  from  time  to  time." 

"I  believe  the  action  to  have  been  the  broadest  and  most  democratic  the 
teachers  have  ever  taken,"  said  Miss  Mary  E.  Eeynolds.  "It  is  in  line  with  the 
most  advanced  sociological  thought  of  the  day." 

Miss  Isabel  Richmond,  who  made  the  motion  to  affiliate,  said : 

"We  are  simply  keeping  pace  with  the  trend  of  modern  times.  The  basic 
principle  is  right.  The  whole  tendency  of  the  times  is  toward  the  brotherhood 
of  man." 

Other  teachers  have  expressed  different  opinions.  A  number  considering 
it  unprofessional  to  ally  themselves  to  a  labor  union. 

"WHERE  IS  YOUR  REFERENDUM?"  SAYS  MISS  LYNCH. 

"Although  I  believe  that  the  Federation  of  Labor  is  a  splendid  organiza- 
tion," said  Miss  Mary  Lynch,  "I  don't  see  any  more  reason  for  teachers  joining 
it  than  I  do  for  ministers,  priests  or  rabbis.  Miss  Haley  has  advocated  the 
initiative  and  referendum." 

Some  of  the  teachers  look  upon  their  profession  as  a  thing  so  widely  dif- 
ferent and  apart  from  the  work  of  the  laboring  classes  that  they  cannot  under- 
stand how  any  benefit  can  be  derived  from  merging  their  interests. 


The  Speakers*  Voice 

S.  Y.  Gillan  in  Western  Teacher 

There  is  some  complaint  that  several  speakers  at  Minneapolis  failed  to  make 
themselves  heard;  that  is  neither  new  nor  strange.  There  is  not  one  man  or 
woman  in  ten  who  has  a  voice  sufficient  to  fill  a  room  as  large  as  that  in  which 
the  general  meetings  were  held. 

The  same  is  true  at  the  meetings  of  our  state  associations.  The  speakers 
do  not  seem  to  realize  that  there  is  any  special  exertion  necessary  in  order  to 
make  themselves  heard  even  by  those  who  sit  in  the  center  of  the  hall.  In  some 
eases  women  are  debarred  because  they  cannot  be  heard  and  men  are  put  in 
their  places;  and  the  men  make  a  worse  botch  of  it  than  the  women.  One 
of  the  worst  failures  we  ever  knew  was  made  by  a  man  who  is  in  public  life ;  he 
had  an  immense  audience,  attracted  by  his  reputation,  citizens  as  well  as  teach- 
ers, which  ought  to  have  inspired  any  man.    He  could  not  make  himself  heard 
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twenty  feet  from  the  platform,  and  the  fact  did  not  seem  to  worry  him  in  the 
least.    He  took  his  $150  for  an  hour's  talk  and  walked  off. 

There  are  three  points  for  a  program  committee  to  consider  in  assigning 
places :  First,  has  this  person  anything  to  say  that  is  worth  hearing  ?  Second, 
can  he  say  it  in  English  ?  Third,  can  he  read  or  deliver  his  paper  so  as  to  make 
an  impression  upon  his  hearers?  We  have  sometimes  thought  that  our  asso- 
ciations would  do  well  to  imitate  political  conventions  and  appoint  a  reading 
clerk  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  read  the  papers  of  all  persons  who  have  had 
no  training  in  elocution. 


Stanford  University  and   Its  Relation  to  the  Public  Schools 

[Communicated] 

On  the  third  day  of  October,  1902,  Mrs.  Stanford  delivered  a  written 
address  under  seal  to  the  trustees  of  Stanford  University.  By  the  provisions 
of  the  State  constitution  and  the  statutes  of  California,  this  address  becomes 
a  part  of  the  fundamental  law  of  the  university,  and  is  binding  for  all  time 
on  the  trustees  of  that  institution.  In  many  respects  this  address  is  of  vital 
interest  to  the  people  of  this  state,  because  it  shapes  the  destiny  of  an  institu- 
tion which  is  an  important  factor  of  their  educational  system. 

That  portion  of  Mrs.  Stanford's  address  which  deals  with  the  relation  of 
the  university  to  the  high  schools  of  the  state  is  worthy  of  special  consideration. 
So  far  as  we  know,  no  one  high  in  university  affairs  and  management  has 
ever  taken  as  liberal  a  stand  on  this  question.  Her  position  makes  Stanford 
University  an  integral  part  of  the  public  school  system — if  not  in  fact,  then 
in  substance.  In  adopting  the  conditions  for  admission  to  the  university,  the 
authorities  must  keep  constantly  in  view  the  best  welfare  of  the  secondary 
schools.  The  entrance  requirements  must  not  be.  such  as  will  compel  high 
schools  to  maintain  courses  of  study  which  will  not  be  for  the  best  interests  of 
the  large  majority  of  students  who  never  go  beyond  the  high  school. 

The  address  even  goes  so  far  as  to  provide  that  the  university  shall  make 
special  arrangements  in  some  way — as  by  offering  supplementary  instruction — 
to  accommodate  those  students  who  come  from  high  schools  which  are  not 
financially  able  to  provide  separate  courses  for  the  few  who  may  wish  to  enter 
the  university.  The  following  quotation  from  this  address  will  serve  to  make 
clear  the  meaning  of  what  has  been  said  above : 

"The  university  was  not  made  independent  of  state  control  because  of  any 
purpose  of  the  founders  inconsistent  with  its  character  as  a  state  institution, 
but  because  they  believed  that  its  purpose  could  be  better  and  more  surely  ac- 
complished through  a  board  of  trustees  free  from  all  possible  political  or  par- 
tisan influence,  and  independent  of  all  external  control  save  that  of  courts  of 
equity.  Notwithstanding  their  creation  of  the  university  as  an  independent 
institution,  it  was  the  wish  and  purpose  of  the  founders  that  it  should  be  kept, 
as  far  as  practicable,  in  harmony  with  the  public  educational  system,  and  that, 
in  the  matter  of  entrance  requirements  as  well  as  in  every  other  relation  of  the 
university  with  the  general  public,  the  university  authorities  should  take  into 
consideration  the  welfare  of  those  who  do  not  attend  the  university  as  well  as 
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those  who  do,  and  adopt  the  policy  which,  in  their  judgment,  is  in  accord  with 
the  spirit  of  the  foundation,  as  above  defined.  Without  necessarily  lowering 
the  standard  of  regular  admission  to  the  university,  concessions  may  be  made 
in  admission  upon  partial  or  special  standing,  or  otherwise,  in  favor  of  students 
coming  from  high  schools  which  cannot  afford  to  maintain  a  separate  course 
of  study  for  the  benefit  of  the  small  minority  of  high  school  students  who  go 
to  universities,  but  offer  a  reasonable  number  of  practical  studies  for  the  pre- 
paration of  their  students  for  an  immediate  entry  into  the  active  walks  of  life. 
So  long  as  the  public  maintains  an  efficient  high  school  system,  the  education 
given  by  the  university  to  a  student  should  commence  where  that  given  to  him 
by  the  high  school  ends;  and  there  should  be  no  gap  in  his  necessary  educa- 
tion between  where  the  high  school  ends  and  the  university  begins  and  which 
omitted  part  of  his  education  could  only  be  supplied  by  private  schools — the 
latter  not  being  generally  accessible  to  the  student  of  limited  means." 

The  position  which  Stanford  University  has  taken  on  this  important  ques- 
tion will,  no  doubt,  prove  very  acceptable  to  the  people,  because  there  has  been 
a  growing  feeling  among  all  classes  that  the  universities  were  interfering  en- 
tirely too  much  with  the  high  school  work  of  the  state.  The  public  is  coming 
to  believe  that  the  authorities  of  the  State  University,  look  upon  high  schools 
as  mere  feeders  for  that  institution,  and  that  the  entrance  requirements  are 
based  on  this  idea.  If  this  be  true,  it  might  be  well  for  the  authorities  of  the 
University  of  California  to  consider  seriously  the  position  which  Stanford  Uni- 
versity is  assuming  on  this  important  question,  because  the  people  believe,  and 
rightly,  that  the  high  schools  are  the  colleges  of  the  people,  and  they  will  not 
permit  any  university  over  which  they  have  control  to  interfere  with  their 
usefulness. 

Under  the  present  law  the  public  high  schools  are  compelled  to  arrange  their 
courses  of  study  so  as  to  prepare  their  graduates  for  admission  to  the  State 
University.  The  university  has  entire  control  over  its  entrance  requirements, 
and  thus  controls  the  work  or  courses  of  study  in  the  high  schools.  It  is  quite 
likely  that  the  legislature  will  take  some  action  that  will  tend  to  place  the 
university  and  the  high  schools  on  a  better  basis.  The  question  deserves 
most  careful  consideration.  While  the  high  schools  exist  primarily  for  the 
benefit  and  the  welfare  of  the  large  number  that  never  enter  the  universities, 
the  work  of  each  should  be  arranged  so  that  the  graduates  of  the  lower  schools 
will  have  ready  entrance  into  the  higher  schools.  This  can  be  accomplished, 
but  it  will,  very  likely,  be  necessary  to  change  the  present  method  of  accredit- 
ing high  schools.  The  present  system  has  had  its  excellent  features,  but  its 
days  of  usefulness  are  over.  The  state  legislature  should  act,  but  it  should 
give  the  question  careful  and  mature  consideration. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  address  of  Mrs.  Stanford  are  also  full  of 
good,  hard  common  sense,  and  the  sentiments  expressed  in  them  will  very  likely 
meet  with  the  hearty  approval  of  the  vast  majority  of  people: 

"The  university  has  been  endowed  with  a  view  of  offering  instruction  free, 
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or  nearly  free,  that  it  may  resist  the  tendency  to  the  stratification  of  society, 
by  keeping  open  an  avenue  wherebj'  the  deserving  and  exceptional  may  rise 
through  their  own  efforts  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  stations  in  life.  A 
spirit  of  equality  must  accordingly  be  maintained  within  the  university.  To 
this  end  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  university  authorities  to  prohibit  excessive 
expenditures  and  other  excesses  on  the  part  of  students,  and  the  formation  or 
growth  of  any  organization,  custom  or  social  function  that  tends  to  the  devel- 
opment of  exclusive  or  undemocratic  castes  within  the  university,  and  to 
exclude  from  the  institution  any  one  whose  conduct  is  inconsistent  with  the 
spirit  of  the  foundation." 

''The  founding  grant  provides  that  the  trustees  shall  establish  and  main- 
tain at  the  university  an  educational  system  which  will,  if  followed,  fit  the 
graduate  for  some  useful  pursuit,  and  to  this  end,  cause  the  pupils,  as  early  as 
may  be,  to  declare  the  particular  calling  which  they  may  desire  to  pursue.  The 
purpose  of  this  requirement  is  not  only  to  assure  the  practical  character  of  the 
instruction,  and  to  prevent  such  instruction  as  will  not  tend  directly  'to  qualify 
students  for  personal  success  and  direct  usefulness  in  life,'  but  to  protect  the 
university  from  the  cost  of  instructing  and  from  the  baneful  influence  of  a 
class,  bound  to  infest  the  institution  as  the  country  grows  older,  who  wish  to 
acquire  a  university  degree  or  fashionable  educational  veneer  for  the  mere  orna- 
mentation of  idle  and  purposeless  lives." 

"The  public  at  large,  and  not  alone  the  comparatively  few  students  who  can 
attend  the  university,  are  the  chief  and  ultimate  beneficiaries  of  its  founda- 
tion. While  the  instruction  offered  must  be  such  as  will  qualify  the  students 
for  personal  success  and  direct  usefulness  in  life,  they  should  understand  that  it 
is  offered  in  the  hope  and  trust  that  they  will  become  thereby  of  greater  service 
to  the  public." 


A  State  Tax  for  High  Schools 


ELLWOOD  P.  CUBBERLEY 


At  the  recent  election  the  people  of  the  State  of  California,  by  a  very 
substantial  majority,  adopted  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  State 
which  formally  incorporates  high  schools  and  technical  schools  as  a  part  of 
the  State  school  system,  and  permits  the  legislature  to  levy  a  state  tax  for 
their  support.  Even  in  the  city  of  San  Francisco,  where  it  was  supposed 
there  would  be  a  large  majority  against  the  amendment,  and  where  there  was 
strong  newspaper  opposition,  the  amendment  carried  by  a  good  margin. 
The  result  in  San  Francisco  was  doubtless  due  to  the  laboring  ele- 
ment of  the  city's  population,  who  rightly  recognize  in  the  high  school 
an  influence  tending  toward  the  leveling  of  class  distinctions  and  an 
unequaled    opportunity  for   their   children  to  rise.     Now  that  the   amend- 
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ment  has  been  adopted,  certain  things,  it  seems  to  me,  ought  to  be  consid- 
sidered  in  framing  a  law  providing  for  a  state  tax. 

First,  there  ought  to  be  a  clear  definition  as  to  the  point  at  which  a 
school  ceases  to  be  a  grammar  school  and  becomes  a  high  school  or  technical 
school.  This  is  necessary  to  stop  abuses  of  the  State  School  Fund,  which 
is,  by  the  Constitution,  to  be  kept  sacred  for  the  support  of  primary  and 
grammar  schools.  By  implication  the  County  School  Fund  is  also  supposed 
to  be  kept  for  this  purpose,  and  needs  safe-guarding  as  well.  This  much  is 
necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  primary  and  grammar  schools. 

Second,  the  tax  to  be  levied  for  the  support  of  high  schools  and  technical 
schools  should  be  so  provided  for  that  the  amount  to  be  levied  should  vary 
with  the  number  of  high  schools  and  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled,  so  as 
not  to  need  further  legislative  action  to  increase  or  diminish  it  with  the 
future  increase  or  decrease  in  the  number  of  schools  and  students.  It  might 
well  follow  the  plan  of  the  State  School  Tax,  basing  the  amount  on  the 
number  of  census  children  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  seventeen  (the 
tipper  limit  of  our  census),  tho  the  amount  would  need  to  be  large,  partly 
because  students  continue  in  high  schools  until  eighteen  or  nineteen,  and 
partly  because  of  the  sixth  consideration,  mentioned  below. 

Third,  the  tax  should  be  so  distributed  as  to  relieve  burdens  without  con- 
tributing too  largely  to  the  support  of  the  schools.  High  schools  and  tech- 
nical schools  are  appreciated  most  and  are  most  useful  when  the  community 
in  which  they  are  located  is  required  to  make  some  effort  to  maintain  them. 
An  average  contribution  ot  about  one-third  would  probably  be  enough. 

Fourth,  some  authority,  such  as  the  State  Board  of  Education,  should  be 
given  the  power  to  determine,  from  time  to  time,  the  conditions  upon  which 
State  aid  may  be  granted,  such  as  minimum  number  of  teachers,  teaching 
equipment,  length  of  the  course  of  study,  etc. ,  tho  no  such  condition  should 
in  any  way  interfere  with  the  right  of  each  school  to  do  the  kind  and  amount 
of  work  which  to  it  may  seem  best  to  do. 

Fifth,  the  contribution  should  be  so  graded  in  its  distribution  as  to  enable 
-small  schools  to  employ  enough  teachers  and  to  secure  enough  teaching 
■equipment  to  do  their  work  satisfactorily,  and  at  the  same  time  grant  aid  to 
all  schools,  large  or  small,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled. 
A  fixed  grant  to  each  school  as  a  school,  say  $1000.00;  so  much  for  each 
small  group  of  census  children,  fourteen  to  seventeen  years  of  age,  say 
$100.00  for  each  twenty-five;  and  the  remainder  on  the  basis  of  average 
attendance  at  the  school,  would  meet  such  a  requirement. 

Sixth,  a  provision  ought  by  all  means  to  be  made  by  which  the  oppor- 
tunities for  a  high  school  education  may  be  secured  to  children  residing  in 
districts  not  maintaining  high  schools.  To  make  such  provision  it  is 
neither  necessary  nor  desirable  that  there  should  be  an  undue  multiplication 
of  small  high  schools.  If  small  high  schools  were  organized  too  rapidly, 
many  would  lead  a  struggling  existence,  and  the  pupils  would  receive  an 
education  inferior,  both   from   an   intellectual  and  a  social  point  of  view,  to 
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that  which  they  might  receive  in  a  larger  and  better  equipped  school.  To 
make  such  provision  the  Connecticut  plan  well  might  be  adapted  to  condi- 
tions in  this  State.  In  brief,  it  would  be  somewhat  as  follows:  Any  school 
district  desiring  to  provide  high  school  facilities  for  the  children, but  being  too 
poor  or  not  desiring  to  maintain  a  high  school,  would  arrange  with  the 
authorities  of  some  high  school  district  to  admit  any  or  all  pupils  coming 
from  such  common  school  district,  and  on  such  terms  as  might  be  agreed 
upon  between  them,  the  district  sending  the  pupils  to  pay  to  the  authorities 
of  the  high  school  district  a  sum  not  to  exceed,  say  four  dollars  per  month 
per  pupil.  Upon  such  facts  being  certified  to  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Schools  he  would,  at  the  time  of  making  the  apportionment  of  high  school 
funds,  draw  an  order  payable  to  each  such  common  school  district  providing 
high  school  facilities  for  its  children  for  an  amount  equal  to,  say,  two-thirds 
of  the  tuition  paid.  The  high  school  receiving  the  pupils  would  thus  re- 
ceive a  tuition  fee  from  the  district  not  contributing  to  the  support  of  the 
high  school,  and  could  also  draw  State  money  on  the  average  daily  attend- 
ance of  the  pupils  at  the  school.  The  increased  numbers  would  enable  the 
high  school  to  provide  more  teachers  and  do  better  teaching,  while  the  ex- 
pense to  the  district  sending  the  pupils  would  be  but  a  fraction  of  the  cost  of 
maintaining  a  high  school.  Such  a  provision  would  extend  high  school 
facilities  to  many  a  district  or  group  of  districts  which  otherwise  could  main- 
tain at  best  only  a  weak  and  inefficient  school. 

Seventh,  in  view  of  the  desirability  of  encouraging  the  introduction  of 
technical  subjects  into  schools  already  in  existence  and  the  organization  of 
properly  equipped  manual  training  and  commercial  high  schools  in  our 
larger  cities,  and  in  view  of  the  increased  cost  of  providing  such  instruction, 
it  might  be  very  desirable  to  offer  an  additional  bounty  to  any  technical  high, 
school  now  in  existence  or  hereafter  formed,  or  to  any  other  large  high 
school  which  shall  include  as  a  part  of  its  work  a  course  in  technical  work 
which,  in  nature  and  extent,  shall  meet  the  approval  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education.  Such  a  provision  should  only  apply  to  a  good  thoro  technical 
course  of  instruction  or  to  a  well  organized  and  well  equipped  city  commer- 
cial school  of  a  high  grade.  A  year  in  woodworking  and  cooking,  or  the 
ordinary  "business  course"  should  receive  no  consideration  in  this  con- 
nection. 

The  above  are  some  of  the  considerations  which  occur  to  me  as  impor- 
tant, and  which  should  be  considered  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  in 
framing  a  law  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  amendment  to  the  constitu- 
tion. Other  important  provisions  will  doubtless  occur  to  others  interested. 
Whether  or  not  it  is  desirable  to  introduce  such  a  law  at  the  coming 
session  of  the  legislature  is  a  matter  for  the  State  Superintendent  or  State 
Board  of  Education  to  decide.  It  might  be  desirable  to  postpone  all  action 
for  two  years  that  there  may  be  careful  study  of  needs,  conditions,  and  ex- 
perience elsewhere,  and  a  full  discussion  of  the  provisions  of  any  proposed, 
measure. 


Should  School  Trustees  Be  Paid? 

GEORGE  HAUSAN 

"The  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire." 

This  is  equally  as  true  now  as  centuries  ago  when  it  was  uttered.  Labor 
is  the  only  maker  of  wealth,  with  possibly  the  exception  of  the  precious 
metals  found  in  the  earth,  and  yet  it  takes  labor  to  get  them  out,  refine  and 
prepare  them  for  commercial  use  and  value.  So  the  laborer,  who  creates 
and  produces  wealth  with  and  thru  his  labor,  should  and  must  get  some 
recompense  for  it.  Should  to  encourage  him;  must  to  sustain  him.  Think- 
ing readers  will  readily  see  the  import  and  further  meaning  and  scope  of 
these  statements,  so  space  will  not  be  taken  to  amplify  them  and  we  will  go 
directly  to  our  subject. 

The  title  of  this  paper  might  correctly  be,  "A  plea  for  a  change  in  exist- 
ing conditions  to  recompense  laborers  in  certain  work  who  now  receive 
nothing  for  their  labors."  Directly,  we  mean  school  trustees  and  district 
clerks  thruout  the  state  of  California. 

We  are  aware  that  the  above  statements  will  arouse  some  antagonism 
and  possibly  invoke  censure.  But  those  who  are  inclined  to  censure  before 
pronouncing  judgments  should  first  read  all  this  article  thoughtfully  and 
considerately.  Some  one  else  might  have  said  the  facts  contained  in  this 
paper  in  a  better  way  and  more  logically;  but  the  fact  that  they  have  never 
been  written  is  the  writer's  plea  and  excuse  for  writing  them. 

According  to  the  school  law  of  the  state  of  California  clerks  and  trustees 
receive  no  pay  and  get  no  recompense  for  their  labors  when  they  do  any 
work  for  the  district.  This  is  not  just  from  first  principles.  Superinten- 
dents, teachers,  and  all  state  and"  county  school  officers  get  salaries:  they 
get  paid  for  their  work — which  is  right  and  just.  Then  is  it  fair  and  just  to 
ask  or  require  trustees  to  work  without  pay?  In  many  instances  thruout  the 
district  schools,  trustees  have  to  do  many  odd  jobs  of  work  and  even  several 
days  at  a  time  because  they  can  find  no  one  else  to  do  the  work.  According 
to  law  it  must  be  done  gratis.  And  in  many  instances  such  trustees  are 
men  who  are  employed  by  the  day  or  month  or  year  on  a  ranch  and  every 
day  not  put  in  at  work  is  lost  to  them.  In  such  cases  they  lose  the  day's 
pay  out  of  their  salary  and  get  nothing  for  the  work  they  do  for  the  district 
— except  in  some  cases  censure.  Is  such  a  condition  just?  Do  you  see  how 
easy  it  is  for  such  a  trustee  to  neglect  his  duty?  And  he  can  hardly  be 
blamed  for  it  either.  How  much  of  their  duty,  think  you,  would  state  and 
county  officers  and  teachers  neglect  if  they  were  required  to  work  under 
similar  conditions  and  circumstances?  Would  they  do  any  better  than 
trustees?     Would  they  do  even  as  well? 

In  some  cases  a  trustee  is  a  farmer  with  plenty  of  work  on  his  farm. 
The  teacher  calls  on  him  to  make  some  necessary  improvement  or  do  some- 
thing about  the  schoolhouse.  It  is  very  urgent.  The  stovepipe  has  fallen 
down,  or  something  has  gotten  into  the  well  and  putrefied  the  water,  or 
some  such  mishap.     The  trustee  is  very  busy.     It  is  almost  impossible  to 
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leave  his  woik.  If  he  goes  to  the  work  of  the  school,  he  will  have  to  hire  a 
man  to  work  in  his  place  at  home  (But  remember,  he  gets  nothing  in 
return. )  Do  you  think  he  would  be  very  anxious  to  go  to  the  schoolhouse? 
Do  you  think  that  out  of  the  fullness  of  his  heart  for  education  and  the 
good  of  the  district  he  will  be  utterly  delighted  to  get  such  a  call,  and  with 
a  greater  delight  immediately  respond?  The  call  from  the  teacher  might  be 
for  something  of  minor  importance.  The  trustee  is  very  busy.  Don't  you 
think  he  would  naturally  neglect  it,  put  it  off  for  a  while? 

Some  will  say,  "A  parent  ought  to  take  so  much  interest  in  the  welfare 
and  education  of  his  children  that  he  will  gladly  and  promptly  perform  such 
duties."  Then  why  don't  more  parents  who  have  children  accept  the  office? 
Let  me  further  state  that  there  are  many  trustees  who  have  no  children- 
You  ask,  "Why  don't  they  elect  men  who  have  children  to  the  office  of 
trustee?  I  answer,  because  many  such  men  will  not  accept  the  office. 
Parents  do  have  the  welfare  and  education  of  their  children  at  heart.  But 
there  is  another  side  to  the  question.  When  a  man  loses  a  day's  wages,  or 
even  more,  and  works  for  the  district  gratis,  is  it  not  affecting  the  welfare 
not  only  of  his  children  who  go  to  school,  but  of  his  whole  family,  and  that, 
too,  directly?  Besides,  when  you  touch  a  man's  pocket-book,  you  touch  a 
very  sensitive  spot:  a  very  effective  spot. 

The  writer  has  had  scores  of  trustees,  thruout  several  counties,  say  they 
would  never  accept  the  office  again  because  it  took  so  much  of  their  time 
from  their  work.  (Some  even  stating  that  it  is  a  thankless  job,  anyway.) 
Would  men  utter  the  "time"  complaint  if  they  got  paid  for  their  work? 
Would  not  a  trustee  work  with  a  lighter  heart,  a  freer  will,  and  more 
promptly  if  he  got  say  a  dollar  or  a  dollar  and  a  half  for  every  day  he 
worked  for  the  district? 

County  superintendents  sometimes  try  to  have  meetings  of  trustees  at  the 
same  time  they  hold  the  county  institutes.  Such  meetings  are  always  poorly 
attended.  Don't  you  think  there  would  be  a  very  much  larger  attendance 
if  trustees  got  say  two  dollars  a  day  for  every  day  attended?  And  would 
not  more  interest  then  be  manifested?  You  say,  "But  that  would  entail  a 
great  expense  upon  the  county."  Let  me  say  that  teachers,  county  superin- 
tendents, and  lecturers  at  such  institutes  get  pay  for  attending.  Is  not  that 
a  greater  expense  to  the  county?  (It  is  all  for  the  same  purpose  and  for  the 
same  great  end,  the  improvement  of  the  school  system.)  Then  should 
trustees  be  asked  to  come  a  great  distance,  pay  their  own  expenses,  let  their 
own  work  at  home  go  neglected  (or  pay  out  of  their  own  money  to  hire 
some  one  in  their  places  while  they  are  away),  and  get  no  pay  just  because 
out  of  the  magnanimity  of  their  souls  they  should  be  willing  to  do  it  free? 
Ordinarily  trustees  are  men  of  ordinary  means  and  cannot  well  afford  such 
expenses  without  any  return.  It  is  no  more  right,  either,  to  require  a  dis- 
trict clerk  to  keep  the  records  of  his  district  without  a  just  compensation 
than  it  is  to  ask  a  teacher  to  teach  the  school  without  a  salary.  The  prin- 
ciple of  the  thing  is  no  more  just  to  require  trustees  to  visit  the  schools  and 
do  odd  jobs  without  pay  for  the  time  they  put  in,  than  it  is  to  have  county 
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superintendents  visit  those  schools  without  pay.  The  principle  is  wrong; 
the  justice  of  it  is  wrong;  the  common  sense  of  it  is  wrong. 

We  spend  annually  in  California  thousands  of  dollars  for  better  furniture; 
we  spend  annually  thousands  of  dollars  for  modern  apparatus;  we  spend 
annually  thousands  of  dollars  for  improvements  of  buildings  and  grounds;  we 
spend  annually  thousands  of  dollars  for  increase  in  teachers'  wages.  If  those 
improvements  and  advances  are  conducive  to  the  best  interests  of  the  schools, 
we  gladly  pay  the  money  for  it. 

What  are  trustees  for?  Evidently  to  complete  the  school  mechanism  and 
promote  the  interests  and  welfare  of  schools.  Now,  if  by  expending  a  few 
more  dollars  that  mechanism  can  be  made  more  perfect  and  be  made  to  work 
more  satisfactorily  and  the  interests  and  welfare  of  schools  can  be  more  fully 
promoted,  we  ought  to  gladly  expend  those  few  more  dollars. 

We  believe  that  if  some  of  our  legislators  would  bring  the  matter  pro- 
perly before  the  coming  assembly  it  would  meet  with  proper  approval. 

If  some  modern  Webster  or  Clay  would  agitate  the  question  to  a  success- 
ful issue  he  would  be  benefiting  a  worthy  element  in  the  school  mechanism 
and  bestow  a  direct  and  helpful  influence  upon  the  public  school  system  of 
California. 


LESS  BLACKBOARD  SPACE 

Keep  up  the  crusade  for  less  blackboard  space.  Most  schoolrooms  have  fifty  per  cent 
too  much  blackboard.  It  gives  the  room  a  funereal  and  gloomy  aspect.  Tint  the  walls 
of  the  room  and  let  this  tint  occupy  all  the  narrow  spaces  between  windows,  and  at  least 
two  feet  back  from  every  corner.  It  is  awkward  to  use  the  space  in  these  corners  any- 
way.    A  tinted  wall  in  the  corners  will  of  itself  wonderfully  brighten  a  room. — Exchange. 

Bear  Mr.  Wagner — Now  I  vigorously  protest  against  the  above,  and  in 
doing  so  I  think  I  voice  the  sentiments  of  nearly  all  progressive  teachers. 

There  are  ten  reasons  for,  to  one  against  plenty  of  blackboard  space.  The 
schoolroom  is  and  should  be  a  place  for  active  work,  and  the  blackboard  is 
one  of  the  principal  means  for  active  work,  and  as  such  the  decorative  must 
attend,  as  is  its  office,  and  not  precede.  Because  the  blackboard  is  unused 
by  some  or  untidy,  or  covered  with  useless  drawings  and  half-erased  writ" 
ing,  is  no  cause  to  condemn  it.  The  board  but  reflects  those  in  authority — 
teacher,  principal,  superintendent.  Its  a  splendid  reflector,  too — the  best  in 
the  schoolroom.  And  it  does  not  give  the  schoolroom  a  "funereal  appear- 
ance." Decoration  can  harmonize  with  the  blackboard  as  readily  as  with  a 
tinted  space. 

Chalk  dust  did  you  say?  Chalk  dust  is  caused  (i)  by  quick  erasing; 
(2)  by  the  upward  stroke  of  the  eraser.  The  remedy  is  to  erase  slowly  down- 
ward. There  is  no  excuse  for  chalk  dust  in  the  room  if  the  teacher  cares  to 
stop  it.  I  stand  for  a  blackboard  twenty-eight  to  thirty-two  inches  from  the 
floor,  four  feet  wide,  and  long  enough  to  accommodate  one-half  of  the 
pupils  in  the  room.  Twenty-eight  inches  from  the  floor  is  for  the  primary, 
not  the  higher  grade  pupils.  The  boards  should  be  from  twenty-eight  to 
thirty  two  inches  above  the  floor.  Faithfully  yours, 

D.  R.  Augsburg.    . 
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THE  MYTHS  OF  CHILDHOOD 

CHARLES  H.  ALLEN 

The  simple  faith  o£  childhood  how  soon  it  fades  away, 

And  leaves  behind  the  empty  husks  of  doubt : 
In  seeking  for  the  rainbow-gold  we  lose  the  beauteous  ray 

And  find  its  glory  all  has  faded  out. 

The  long  leg  of  the  wishing-bone  don't  bring  the  promised  wish, 

Daddy-long-legs  doesn't  point  toward  the  cows; 
And  the  Devil's  darning  needle,  as  it  passes  with  a  swish, 

For  our  ears  no  apprehension  need  arouse. 

The  white  spots  on  our  finger-nails  no  longer  tell  of  lies, 

The  daisy  leaves  have  lost  their  loving  charm, 
The  dandelion  tells  no  hour  as  off  its  round  head  flies, 

And  the  poison  toad  we  know  can  do  no  harm. 

The  measure-worm  does  not  foretell  a  suit  of  garments  new, 

The  snake  no  longer  charms  us  with  its  glance, 
The  buttercup,  however  bright,  no  secrets  brings  to  view, 

And  rabbits  don't  lay  Easter-eggs  by  chance. 

The  fairies  all  have  vanished,  the  nixies,  too,  have  fled, 

Their  mere  existence  seems  to  be  in  doubt, 
The  hobgoblins  are  all  gone  that  used  to  haunt  each  bed, 

With  the  "Bogie-man"  for  whom  we  once  "watched  out." 

Old  Santa  Claus  who  used  to  come  on  every  Christmas  eve 

And  fill  our  stockings,  even  to  the  brim, 
Has  also  gone  a  glimmering  —  what  can  a  child  believe 

If  you  take  away  his  confidence  in  him? 

The  heroes  we  once  worshipped,  alas,  have  disappeared, 

With  the  cherry-tree  and  hatchet,  passed  away, 
All  the  idols  that  we  loved,  and  the  pedestals  we  reared 

As  we  near  them  show  their  ugly  feet  of  clay. 

Thus  older  children  come  to  see  that  things  they  once  thought  true 

Have  one  and  all  in  some  way  come  to  grief ; 
Do  you  wonder,  then,  that  when  they  hear  of  things  both  strange  and  new, 

They  listen  with  a  look  of  unbelief? 

The  lessons  taught  at  home  should  be  made  to  give  the  power 

To  reject  the  false  while  seeking  out  the  true ; 
But  it  will  take  the  teaching  of  many  a  weary  hour 

To  give  to  life  a  calmly  truthful  view. 


Suggestions  for  Christmas 


Extracts  from  "Special  Days  in  School" 

BY  JEAN    L.    GOTVDY. 

Song:   Shine  Out,  O  Blessed  Star! 
Recitation:   O  Little  Town  of  Bethlehem. 

O  little  town  of  Bethlehem ! 

How  still  we  see  thee  lie : 
Above  thy  deep  and  dreamless  sleep 

The  silent  stars  go  by. 
Yet  in  thy  dark  streets  shineth 

The  everlasting  Light; 
The  hopes  and  fears  of  all  the  years 

Are  met  in  thee  tonight. 

How  silently,  how  silently, 

The  wondrous  gift  is  given; 
So  God  imparts  to  human  hearts 

The  blessings  of  His  heaven. 
No  ear  may  hear  His  coming, 

But  in  this  world  of  sin, 
Where  meek  souls  will  receive  Him,  still 

The  dear  Christ  enters  in. 

For  Christ  is  born  of  Mary, 

And  gathered  all  above, 
While  mortals  sleep,  the  angels  keep 

Their  watch  of  wondering  love. 
0  morning  stars,  together 

Proclaim  the  holy  birth ; 
And  praises  sing  to  God  the  King ! 

And  peace  to  men  on  earth. 

0  Holy  Child  of  Bethlehem! 

Descend  to  us,  we  pray, 
Cast  out  our  sin  and  enter  in, 

Be  born  in  us  today. 
We  hear  the  Christmas  angels 
The  great,  glad  tidings  tell. 
Oh,  come  to  us,  abide  with  us, 
Our  Lord  Emmanuel. 

—  Phillips  Brooks. 
Quotations:  Christmas  Thoughts. 

For  they  who  think  of  others  most 
Are  the  happiest  folks  that  live. 

—  Phoebe  Cary. 

Only  a  loving  word,  but  it  made  the  angels  smile; 
And  what  it  is  worth  perhaps  we'll  know, 
After  a  little  while. 

—  Lillian  Grey. 
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The  best  of  Christmas  joy, 

Dear  little  girl  or  boy, 

That  comes  on  that  inerry-making  day, 

Is  the  happiness  of  giving 

To  another  child  that's  living 

Where  Santa  Claus  has  never  found  his  way. 

—  (From  "Youth's  Companion.") 
Song:   Santa  Claus  is  coming. 
Quotations:   Christmas  Thoughts  (continued). 

Who  gives  to  whom  hath  naught  been  given, 
His  gift  in  need,  though  small  indeed, 
Is  as  the  grass  blades'  wind-blown  seed, 
As  large  as  earth,  and  rich  as  heaven. 

— Whittier. 

0  Christmas  is  a  jolly  time 
When  forests  hang  with  snow, 
And  other  forests  hang  with  toys, 
And  lordly  yule  logs  grow. 

— Selected. 

True  happiness,  if  understood, 
Consists  alone  in  doing  good. 

— Somerville. 


What  the  Poets  Say  of  Christmas 

I  heard  the  bells  on  Christmas  Day 
Their  old,  familiar  carols  play, 

And  wild  and  sweet 

The  words  repeat, 
Of   "Peace  on  earth,  good- will  to  men." 

— Longfellow. 
The  yearly  course  that  brings  this  day  about, 
Shall  never  see  it  but  a  holiday. 

— Shakespeare. 

Thei-e's  a  song  in  the  air, 

There's  a  star  in  the  sky. 
There's  a  mother's  deep  prayer, 

And  a  baby's  low  cry: 
And  the  star  rains  its  fire, 

While  the  beautiful  sing, 
For  the  manger  of  Bethlehem 

Cradles  a  king.  — J.  G.  Holland 

The  glory  from  the  manger  shed, 

Wherein  the  lowly  Saviour  lay, 
Shines  as  a  halo  round  the  head 

Of  every  human  child  today. 

— Phoebe  Cary. 
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This  happy  day,  whose  risen  sun 

Shall  not  set  through  eternity; 
This  holy  day  when  Christ  the  Lord 

Took  on  him  our  humanity. 
For  little  children  everywhere 

A  joyous  season  still  we  make; 
We  bring  our  precious  gifts  to  them, 

Even  for  the  dear  Christ  Jesus'  sake 

—  Phoebe  Cary. 

0  little  town  of  Bethlelem, 

How  shall  we  see  thee  lie ! 
Above  thy  deep  and  dreamless  sleep 

The  silent  stars  go  by. 
Yet  in  thy  dark  street  shineth 

The  everlasting  Light, 
The  hopes  and  fears  of  all  the  years 

Are  met  in  thee  tonight. 

— Phillips  Brooks. 


The  time  draws  near  the  birth  of  Christ; 

The  moon  is  hid;  the  night  is  still. 
The  Christmas  bells  from  hill  to  hill 

Answer  each  other  in  the  midst. 

— Tennyson. 


Christmas  Proverbs  and  Sayings 

'Scatter  seeds  of  kindness." 

'Help  given  promptly  is  twice  given." 

'Pass  on  to  others  the  kindness  you  daily  receive." 

'Strive  to  leave  the  world  better  than  you  find  it." 

'Daily  on  the  hearts  of  others  we  write  our  autographs." 

'The  hand  of  the  giver  is  ever  above  that  of  the  receiver." 

'The  bravest  are  the  tenderest,  the  loving  are  the  daring." 

'The  heart  that  lovethmost  hath  most,  of  sweetness  and  content." 

Of  all  dear  days  is  Christmas  day 

The  dearest  and  the  best; 
Still  at  its  dawn  the  angels  sing 

Their  song  of  peace  and  rest. 
And  yet  the  blessed  Christ-child  comes 

And  walks  the  shining  way, 
Which  brings  to  simple  earthly  homes 

Heaven's  light  on  Christmas  Day. 
— Margaret  Sangster.     (From  "Of  All  Dear  Days.") 

Suggestions  tO  Teachers: — Excellent  material  can  be  found  for  the  celebration 
of  Christmas  in  the  December  numbers  of  the  "American  Teacher,"  "Teachers' Insti- 
tute," "The  Plan  Book,"  "Primary  School,"  "Primary  Education,"  and  other  journals. 
The  Perry  Pictures  will  also  be  useful.  "Toyon,"  "Allie  Felker,"  "Poems  for  Memor- 
ising' by  Miss  A.  E.  Power,  published  by  the  Whitaker  &  Bay  Company,  will  furnish 
high  grade  poems  for  memorizing  for  special  entertainments. — The  Editor. 
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Announcement 

Officers  fok  1902. 

President,  A.  E.  Shumate,  San  Jose;  Vice-President,  J.  B.  Millard,  Los  Angeles; 
Vice-President,  Mrs.  J.  E.  Chope,  Salinas;  Secretary,  Mrs.  M.  M.  FitzGerald,  1627 
Polsom  Street,  San  Francisco ;  Assistant  Secretary,  Charles  C.  Hughes,  Alameda;  Bail- 
road  Secretary,  Lewis  B.  Avery,  Bedlands;  Treasurer,  Philip  Prior,  San  Francisco. 

The  thirty-sixth  annual  meeting  of  the  California  Teachers'  Association  will  con- 
vene in  Los  Angeles  at  the  Simpson  Auditorium,  Tuesday,  December  30,  1902,  at  8 
o'clock  p.  m.,  and  continue  in  session  till  12  o'clock  m.  the  following  Saturday. 

The  convention  includes  the  university  presidents  and  professors,  normal  school 
presidents  and  teachers,  high  school  principals  and  teachers,  and  principals  and  teachers 
of  grammar,  primary  and  kindergarten  schools,  both  public  and  private,  of  the  State 
of  California.  The  counties  south  of  Tehachapi  have  guaranteed  a  membership  for  this 
session  of  two  thousand.  Several  of  the  institutes  of  these  counties  are  to  be  merged 
into  this  state  meeting,  and  the  Southern  California  Association  has  postponed  its 
regular  session  for  a  year  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  our  program.  A  large  atten- 
dance is  therefore  assured,  the  largest,  in  fact,  in  the  history  of  the  Association. 

A  great  deal  of  time  and  effort  have  been  spent  upon  the  preparation  of  a  program, 
which  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  be  adequate  to  the  occasion. 

All  except  two  of  the  general  sessions  will  be  held  in  Simpson  Auditorium,  on  Hope 
street,  between  Seventh  and  Eighth.  This  is  conceded  to  be  the  best  auditorium  for  our 
purposes  in  the  city.  The  committee  has  found  it  n  cessary  to  engage  Hazzard's  Pavil- 
ion for  the  two  addresses  of  Prof.  Booker  T.  Washington.  This  will  seat  comfortably 
6,000  people. 

The  Bound  Table  and  Section  Work  will  be  in  the  Los  Angeles  Normal  School 
building  and  the  High  School  building.  The  specific  meeting  places  by  rooms,  etc.,  will 
appear  in  the  final  program. 

The  executive  committee  believes  that,  upon  the  whole,  the  concessions  secured  from 
the  railroad  people  are  the  best,  considered  from  all  points  of  view,  ever  obtained.  They 
have  certainly  done  their  share,  and  it  is  now  incumbent  upon  the  teachers  to  see 
that  we  have  a  large  attendance,  that  we  may  expect  similar  concessions  and  privileges 
another  year. 

SPEAKEBS. 

Among  the  prominent  educators  invited  to  be  present  and  deliver  addresses  are: 
Dr.  Benjamin  I.  Wheeler,  president  of  the  University  of  California;  Dr.  David  Starr 
Jordan,  president  of  Stanford;  Professor  Elmer  E.  Brown,  Department  of  Education, 
University  of  California;  Professor  Ellwood  P.  Cubberley,  Department  of  Education, 
Stanford;  Professor  H.  M.  Bland,  Department  of  Pedagogy,  State  Normal  School,  San 
San  Jose;  Professor  A.  H.  Suzzalo,  Department  of  Pedagogy,  State  Normal  School,  San 
Francisco;  President  Samuel  T.  Black,  San  Diego  State  Normal;  President  C.  C.  Van 
Liew,  Chico  State  Normal ;  Professor  W.  S.  Small,  Department  of  Pedagogy,  Los  Angeles 
State  Normal;  Professor  Schafer,  Department  of  Pedagogy,  San  Diego  State  Normal, 
and  Professor  George  A.  Gates,  Pomona  College. 

The  Eastern  educators  who  are  expected  to  be  present  are :  Booker  T.  Washington, 
president  Tuskegee  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute;  Professor  E.  M.  Hopkins  of  the 
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Department  of  English,  Kansas  University,  and  Professor  Ella  F.  Young,  University  of 
Clucago. 

RAILROAD  RATES. 

A  rate  of  one  fare  ($15)  for  the  round  trip  for  all  teachers  and  relatives  and 
friends  who  start  from  any  of  the  Bay  cities  (San  Francisco,  Oakland,  Berkeley,  Ala- 
meda, etc.)  or  any  point  on  the  coast  line  north  of  San  Ardo  has  been  secured.  The 
tickets  will  be  placed  on  sale  December  20th,  and  will  be  sold  up  to  and  including  De- 
cember 31st,  and  will  be  good  for  return  up  to  and  including  January  7th. 

Requests  for  tickets  signed  by  the  president  of  the  association  will  be  furnished  to 
city  and  county  superintendents  of  schools,  of  whom  they  may  be  obtained  by  paying 
$1  membership  fee  to  the  association.  Railroad  agents  will  not  sell  these  tickets  except 
upon  presentation  of  requests.  Said  requests,  properly  filled  out,  together  with  $15,  will 
entitle  holders  to  round  trip  tickets,  good  on  any  coast  line  train  from  any  of  the  above- 
mentioned  points.  All  parties  going  to  any  of  said  points  to  take  advantage  of  said  rate 
will  have  to  pay  full  fare  from  their  homes  to  said  points.  Parties  living  in  the  northern 
or  interior  portions  of  the  state  may  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  pay  the  "one-and-one- 
third"  fare  from  their  homes  to  Los  Angeles  and  return.  This  will  depend  upon  the 
distance  their  stations  are  from  San  Francisco.  For  parties  living  in  the  southern  San 
Joaquin  valley,  on  the  Coast  Line  south  of  San  Ardo,  and  all  south  of  Tehachapi  "a  one- 
and-one-third"  fare  for  the  round  trip,  upon  the  "receipt  certificate  plan,"  is  the  best 
rate  we  could  secure.  Southern  county  superintendents  may  succeed  in  getting  a  better 
rate  by  taking  parties  of  sixty  or  more  at  one  time. 

On  arriving  in  Los  Angeles  go  to  the  headquarters,  Westminster  Hotel,  corner 
Fourth  and  Main  streets.  Here  you  will  find  competent  and  willing  committees,  who 
will  give  you  all  desired  information  about  hotels,  rooms,  rates,  etc.  Mail  matter  and 
telegrams  for  members  may  be  ordered  sent  there. 

Preliminary  Outline  of  Program 

Notice  to  Participants— You  are  hereby  requested  to  furnish  duplicate  copies  of 
your  address  or  paper  to  the  secretary — one  for  the  press  and  the  other  for  ipublieation  in 
the  proceedings. 

Monday  and  Tuesday,  December  29th  and  30th 

The  Council  of  Education  will  meet  to  carry  out  a  program,  upon  which  much  work 
is  being  done,  and  which  will  be  published  in  detail  in  the  final  program. 

Tuesday  Evening — General  Session — Address  of  Welcome  and  Response,  Music,  etc. 

Wednesday,  December  31st. 

A.  M. — Round  Table  or  Section  Work. 

P.  M. — General  Session.    Addresses,  Music,  Election  of  Officers. 

Evening — Reception  by  the  Los  Angeles  Teachers'  Association. 

Thursday,  January  1st. 
Holiday — To  be  given  up  to  sight  seeing  and  excursions  to  various  points  of  interest 
in  and  around  Los  Angeles,  to  be  arranged  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  a  committee 
of  Los  Angeles  teachers. 

Friday,  January  2nd. 
A.  M. — Section  Work. 

P.  M. — General  Session.  From  4  to  6  p.  m.  the  Los  Angeles  Chamber  of  Commerce 
will  give  a  reception  to  the  teachers. 
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Evening — General    Session.      Addresses,    Keports    of    Committees,    Installation    of 
Officers.     Adjournment. 


ARE  YOU  A  MEMBER? 

Every  progressive  teacher  in  the  state  owes  it  to  himself  and  his  calling  to  be  a 
member  of  the  California  Teachers'  Association,  whether  he  is  able  to  attend  the  annual 
meetings  or  not.  Membership  entitles  one  to  a  printed  copy  of  the  proceedings,  ad- 
dresses, etc. — well  worth  the  year's  membership  fee.  If  you  have  not  already  joined, 
do  so  immediately. 

COMMITTEES  AND  THEIR  CHAIRMEN. 

Places  of  Meeting — Professor  Melville  Dozier,  State  Normal  School,  Los  Angeles. 

Hotels — Professor  A.  W.  Plummer,  principal  Sixth-street  School,  Los  Angeles. 

Badges — Miss  L.  A.  Williams,  principal  Spring-street  School,  Los  Angeles. 

Music — Miss  Katharyn  Stone,  director  Music,  Los  Angeles. 

-Reception — Professor  A.  E.  Baker,  head  of  Classical  Department,  Los  Angeles  High 
School. 

Exhibit  of  School  Books  and  Apparatus — Professor  B.  A.  Reed,  principal  Second- 
street  School,  Los  Angeles. 

Introduction — Superintendent  James  A.  Foshay,  Los  Angeles. 

Ushers — Professor  E.  A.  Bonelle,  Principal  Hewett-street  School,  Los  Angeles. 

Membership — C.  W.  Mark,  member  Board  of  Education,  San  Francisco,  chairman. 
Superintendents  J.  W.  McClymonds,  James  A.  Foshay,  W.  S.  Edwards,  George  L.  Saek- 
ett,  Hugh  J.  Baldwin,  A.  S.  MePherron,  Edward  Hyatt,  J.  H.  Strine,  J.  P.  Greeley. 

Resolutions — Superintendent  O.  W.  Erlewine,  chairman.  C.  W.  Mark,  Superinten- 
dent J.  H.  Strine,  President  S.  T.  Black,  Superintendent  A.  C.  Barker,  Superintendent 

C.  L.  McLane,  President  M.  E.  Dailey,  Superintendent  George  L.  Sackett,  Superinten- 
dent J.  W.  McClymonds,  Professor  John  Swett,  Superintendent  J.  W.  Linscott,  Deputy 
Superintendent  W.  D.  Kingsbury,  Deputy  Superintendent  J.  B.  Millard,  Principal  R. 

D.  Faulkner  and  Principal  P.  M.  Fisher. 

HOTELS  AND  RATES. 

The  Hotel  Committee  will  be  at  the  headquarters  in  the  writing  room  of  the 
Westminster  Hotel.     They  will  give  you  all  the  desired  information. 

Upon  payment  of  your  membership  fee,  or  the  presentation  of  a  receipt  for  same, 
you  will  be  furnished  a  badge  and,  if  you  desire  to  do  so,  you  can  take  advantage  of  the 
special  rates  of  the  hotel  for  teachers  in  attendance^  — $1  for  room,  or  $2.50  for  room 
and  board.    This  is  one  of  the  best  hotels  on  the  coast. 

For  those  desiring  less  expensive  accommodations,  the  following  are  suggested, 
though  there  are  many  others  equally  as  good: 

Rooms  50  cents  per  day  and  upwards:  Ramona,  Third  and  Spring;  Natick,  First 
and  Main;  Navarre,  308  S.  Spring;  Grand  Pacific,  423  S.  Spring;  Portland,  444  S. 
Spring;  Loma,  452  S.  Spring;  McKenzie,  449  S.  Spring;  Winthrop,  330  S.  Spring; Irving- 
ton,  Seventh  and  Spring;  Lomis,  323  S.  Spring;  Menlo,  Main  and  Winston;  Lillie,  534 
S.  Hill;  Stanford,  Hill  and  Fourth. 

Rooms  75  cents  and  upwards:  Broadway,  429  South  Broadway;  Gray,  Main  and 
Third;  Rosslyn,  433  S.  Main. 
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Department  of   Legislation 

Hugh  J.  Baldwin,  Chairman.  J.  H.  Strine,  Secretary. 


OUTLINE   OP   PROGRAM. 

The  Necessary  Legislation  to  Put  into  Operation  the  Recent  Constitutional  Amend- 
ment Relating  to  High  Schools. 

Discussion  led  by  W.  H.  Housh,  principal  of  Los  Angeles  High  School;  P.  M.  Fisher, 
principal  Commercial  High  School,  Oakland;  Charles  T.  Meredith,  San  Diego  State 
Normal;  James  A.  Barr,  city  superintendent  of  schools,  Stockton;  F.  P.  Davidson, 
city  superintendent  of  schools,  San  Diego;  William  Carey  Jones,  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. ' 

Some  Needed  Legislation  in  Reference  to  Teachers'  Institutes. 

Discussion  led  by  Harr  Wagner,  editor  of  Western  Journal  of  Education;  Pres- 
ident Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler,  University  of  California;  Edward  T.  Pierce,  president, 
of  Los  Angeles  State  Normal;  Samuel  T.  Black,  president  San  Diego  State  Normal;  C. 
C.  Van  Liew,  president  Chico  State  Normal;  Frederic  Burk,  president  San  Francisco 
State  Normal;  Morris  E.  Dailey,  San  Jose  Normal. 

DEBATE— 

Besolved,  The  best  interests  of  the  California  school  system  demand  legislative  enact- 
ments that  will  permit  the  combination  of  school  districts,  and  the  transportation  of 
school  children. 

Discussion  by  Ellwood  P.  Cubberley  of  Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University;  Miss  E.  M. 
Tilton,  superintendent  of  schools,  San  Mateo  County;  George  L.  Sackett,  superintendent 
of  schools,  Ventura  County;  T.  O.  Crawford,  superintendent  of  schools,  Alameda 
County;  A.  S.  MePherron,  superintendent  of  schools,  San  Bernardino  County;  W.  C. 
Doub,  superintendent  of  schools,  Kern  County;  W.  S.  Edwards,  superintendent  of 
schools,  Santa  Barbara. 

Judicial  Consideration  for  Juvenile  Offenders. 

Discussion  by  Judge  Clamroth  of  Pasadena;  Hon.  J.  H.  Foley,  board  of  education, 
Los  Angeles  City;  J.  W.  McClymonds,  city  superintendent  of  schools,  Oakland;  0.  W. 
Erlewine,  city  superintendent  of  schools,  San  Francisco. 

The  Advantages  and  Disadvantages  of  a  Free  Text-Book  System. 

Discussion  by  S.  D.  Waterman,  city  superintendent  of  schools,  Berkeley;  W.  W. 
Tritt,  assistant  superintendent  of  schools,  Los  Angeles;  N.  B.  Coy  of  Russ  High  School, 
San  Diego;  E.  C.  Norton  of  Pomona  College;  F.  B.  Dresslar  of  University  of  California. 

Some  Needed  Legislation  for  the  County  Superintendent's  Office. 

Discussion  by  Edward  Hyatt,  superintendent  of  Riverside  County;  J.  P.  Greeley  of 
Orange  County;  J.  W.  Linscott  of  Santa  Cruz  County;  Minnie  Coulter  of  Sonoma 
County;  S.  A.  Crookshanks  of  Tulare  County. 

Other  School  Legislation  to  Promote  the  General  Welfare  of  the  State. 

Discussion  by  James  A.  Foshay,  city  superintendent  of  schools,  Los  Angeles;  George 
A.  Gates,  president  of  Pomona  College;  Fred.  Baker,  M.D.,  president  of  San  Diego  city 
board  of  education;  W.  J.  Washburn,  president  of  Los  Angeles  city  board  of  education; 
George  A.  Merrill,  president  of  Lick  Polytechnic,  San  Francisco. 
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LEGAL  HOLIDAYS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

[Compiled  by  Nels  Olsen.] 

January  i — New  Years.  All  states  but  Massachusetts,  Mississippi, -and 
New  Hampshire. 

January    8 — Anniversary  Battle  New  Orleans.     Louisiana  only. 

January  19 — Lee's  Birthday.  Florida,  Georgia,  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  and  Virginia. 

February  12 — Lincoln's  Birthday.  In  Connecticut,  Illinois,  Minnesota, 
New  Jersey,  New  York,  North  Dakota,  Pennsylvania,  and  Washington. 

February  22 — Washington's  Birthday.     All  states  but  Mississippi. 

March  2 — Anniversary  Texan  Independence.     Texas  only. 

March  28 — Good  Friday.  Alabama,  Louisiana,  Maryland,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Tennessee. 

April  19 — Anniversary  Battle  of  Lexington.     Massachusetts  only. 

April  21 — Anniversary  Battle  of  San  Jacinto,  Texas. 

April  26— Memorial  Day.  In  Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia,  and  Missis- 
sippi. 

May  10— Memorial  Day.     In  North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina. 

May  20 —Anniversary  of  the  Signing  of  the  Mecklenburg  Declaration  of 
Independence  in  North  Carolina. 

May  30 — Decoration  Day.  All  states  generally.  Arizona,  California, 
Colorado,  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Ken- 
tucky, Maine,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri, 
Montana,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New  York, 
North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Oaklahoma,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island, 
South  Dakota,  Tennessee,  Utah,  Vermontt,  Washington,  Wisconsin, 
Wyoming,  District  of  Columbia. 

June  3 — Jefferson's  Birthday.     In  Florida  and  Georgia. 

July  4 — Independence  Day.     All  states. 

July  24 — Pioneers'  Day.     Utah. 

August  16 — Bennington's  Battle  Day.     Vermont. 

September  1 — Labor  Day.     Nearly  all  states  except  southern. 

September  9 — Admission  Day.     California. 

November  6 — General  Election  Day. 

November  25 — Labor  Day.     New  Orleans. 

November  (last  Thursday) — Thanksgiving  Day.     All  states. 

December  25 — Christmas.     All  states. 

Arbor  Day — Nebraska,  April  22;  Montana,  May  8;  Utah,  April  15, 
Rhode  Island  and  Idaho,  May  n;  Texas,  February  22;  Florida,  February  1; 
Georgia,  December  6. 


O,  What  a  glory  doth  this  world  put  on  for  him,  who  with  a  fervent 
heart,  goes  forth  under  the  bright  and  glorious  sky,  and  looks  on  duties  well 
performed,  and  days  well  spent. — Longfellow. 


Official  t  Department 


STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 

H.  T.  Gage,  President  oj  the  Board Governor,  Sacramento. 

Morkis  Elmer  Dailey President  State  Normal  School,  San  Jose. 

E.  T.  Pierce President  State  Normal  School,  Los  Angeles. 

C.  C.  Van  L,iew President  State  Normal  School,  Chico. 

Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler President  University  of  California,  Berkeley. 

Elmer  E.  Brown  ....  Prof,  of  Theory  and  Practice  of  Education,  University  of  Cal.,  Berkeley. 

Samuel  T.  Black President  State  Normal  School,  San  Diego. 

Frederic  Bork President  State  Normal  School,  San  Francisco. 

Thomas  J.  Kirk,  Secretary  of  the  Board Superintendent  Public  Instruction, Sacramento. 


Extracts  from  Twentieth  Biennial  Report  of  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction,  Showing  the  Present 
Condition  of  the  Public  Schools  and  Other  Institutions 
of  the  State. 

The  cause  of  public  education  in  the  state  for  the  two  years  ending  June 
30,  1902,  has  not  been  strikingly  marked  by  anything  eventful,  but  there  has 
been  progress  in  material  equipment  and  fuller  conception  of  the  aims  and 
possibilities  of  our  public  school  system.  Scores  of  new  school  buildings 
have  been  erected  in  all  parts  of  the  state.  These  have  been  planned,  con- 
structed, and  equipped  more  thoughtfully  and  elaborately,  and  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  numerous  high  schools  and  by  the  constantly  increasing  at- 
tendance in  our  State  University  the  people  are  manifesting  a  desire  for  more 
culture  and  training  and  are  relying  upon  the  state  to  supply  the  means  for 
these  ends. 

The  Educational  Outlook 

The  friends  of  the  public  school  system  were  never  more  numerous  or 
more  earnest  in  its  support  than  at  the  present  time.  Encouragement  is 
met  on  every  hand.  The  daily  press,  the  magazine,  the  pulpit,  the  lecture 
platform,  the  teachers'  institute,  the  convention  of  every  political  party,  has 
something  complimentary  and  encouraging  for  the  cause  of  public  education. 
Courses  of  study  are  being  more  rationally  prepared.  The  question  has  been 
thoughtfully  asked  by  educators,  "What  may  the  state  reasonably  expect  in 
providing  for  a  common  school  education  ?"  This  is  being  answered  by 
seeking  to  have  the  elementary  schools,  the  primary  and  grammar  grades, 
confine  their  work  to  essentials  mainly:  reading,  including  spelling;  writing, 
including  business  forms;  arithmetic,  nonessentials  eliminated;  the  elemen- 
tary principles  only  of  natural  science;  a  fairly  comprehensive  knowledge 
of  our  country's  history;  and  emphasis  upon  clear  and  correct  oral  and  writ- 
ten expression  during  all  the  years  of  school  life.  It  is  recognized  that  these 
elementary  schools   cannot   and  should  not  attempt   more   advanced  work, 
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that  their  sphere  is  limited,  and  that  the   higher  branches  of  study  must  be 
left  for  the  secondary  schools. 

Recognition  of  High  Schools 

With  the  advanced  and  advancing  demands  of  the  times,  with  the 
necessity  in  all  fields  of  industrial  and  commercial  activity  for  more  skill  and 
finer  training,  to  say  nothing  of  the  demands  for  the  culture  side  of  life, 
there  is  a  settled  conviction  in  the  minds  of  thoughtful  friends  of  public 
education  that  a  link  is  missing  in  our  educational  chain,  a  rung  out  of  our 
educational  ladder,  that  reaches  from  the  kindergarten  thru  the  university. 
The  high  school,  therefore,  has  been  seeking  that  recognition  which  has 
heretofore  been  denied  it.  High  schools,  it  is  true,  have  been  increasing 
and  flourishing,  not  in  any  degree  because  of  but  in  spite  of  the  lack  of 
State  recognition.  At  present  their  attitude  is  largely  that  of  private  instead 
of  public  schools.  They  are  maintained  entirely  by  local  or  district  tax. 
The  State  extends  them  no  aid  whatever.  School  Superintendents  and 
other  officials  are  not  certain  how  the  High  School  teachers  and  pupils  are 
to  be  counted  in  making  reports  of  the  teaching  force  and  of  enrollment  and 
daily  attendance  in  public  schools.  An  outgrowth  of  this  condition  and  of 
the  sentiment  in  favor  of  high  schools  so  common  among  the  people  is  the 
pending  constitutional  amendment  designated  as  No.  4,  which  is  to  be  voted 
upon  at  the  ensuing  general  election,  and  the  fate  of  which  will  no  doubt  be 
determined  before  this  report  has  been  published.  * 

Industrial  Education 

In  my  last  Biennial  Report,  the  nineteenth  issued  from  this  office,  I 
mentioned  what  seemed  to  me  a  pressing  need,  that  of  more  industrial  edu- 
cation. I  am  pleased  to  give  the  information  that  our  high  schools  are 
responding  to  this  demand,  and  that  many  of  them  have  added  courses  in 
various  forms  of  manual  training  and  in  domestic  science.  Our  State  Nor- 
mal Schools  deem  the  instruction  in  these  lines  important  in  the  preparation 
of  teachers,  and  workshops  and  sewing  and  cooking  rooms  have  been  pro- 
vided, and  more  or  less  of  such  instruction  is  required  to  be  taken  by  every 
teacher  before  graduation  from  these  State  institutions. 

In  pursuance  of  this  common  demand  for  training  and  instruction  in 
matters  outside  of  books,  and  particularly  for  training  essential  to  the  voca- 
tions of  the  farmer,  the  orchardist,  and  others  in  rural  life,  the  Legislature 
of  1901  made  an  appropriation  and  provided  for  the  establishment  of  a  Poly- 
technic School,  to  be  located  at  or  near  the  town  of  San  Luis  Obispo.  The 
board  of  trustees  into  whose  hands  the  matter  was  placed  last  March  —  the 
bill  providing  that  the  $50,000  appropriated  should  be  available  only  after 
January  1,  1902  —  has  purchased  as  a  site  about  220  acres  of  land  after  very 
careful  consideration  of  many  different  tracts  offered,  has  employed  as 
director  a  man  with  scientific  agricultural  training  and  of  expert  practical 

*  Since  the  foregoing  was  written  and  while  this  report  was  still  in  press,  the  general  election  of  1902 
has  been  held  and  the  proposed  amendment,  incorporating  high  schools  into  the  State  school  system, 
adopted. 
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experience,  and  has  adopted  plans  and  specifications  for  two  buildings — one 
for  classroom  instruction  and  the  other  for  dormitory  purposes.  These  it  is 
expected  will  be  constructed  and  ready  for  use  by  January  i,  1903.  The 
purpose  as  conceived  by  the  board  is  the  establishment  of  a  school  on  an 
agricultural  basis,  with  provision  for  practical  instruction  in  animal  industry, 
dairying,  tree  culture,  methods  of  planting,  cultivating,  and  harvesting  of 
farm  products,  landscape  gardening,  road  grading  and  building,  reservoir 
construction,  practical  irrigation,  domestic  science,  and  work  in  wood  and 
iron.  The  board  of  trustees  is  composed  of  both  business  and  professional 
-men,  and  the  members  have  been  giving  earnest,  faithful  attention  to  the 
trust  committed  to  them,  and  tho  necessarily  experimental  to  a  great  degree, 
hope  is  entertained  that  an  institution  which  will  contribute  successfully  to 
the  industrial  side  of  public  education  and  one  of  which  the  State  will  be 
proud  may  soon  be  in  successful  operation  at  San  Luis  Obispo. 

Resolutions  of  the  Biennial  Convention 

At  the  close  of  the  convention  the  following  resolutions  were  adopted : 

The  County  and  City  Superintendents  of  the  State  of  California  in  biennial 
convention  assembled,  resolve  as  follows: 

Whereas,  We  believe  there  is  urgent  need  for  better  text-books  than  are  at 
present  in  use  in  the  elementary  schools  of  California;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  recommend  that  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  California 
give  to  the  State  Board  of  Education  the  power  and  means  to  provide  a  better 
series  of  school  text-books. 

Whebeas,  It  is  the  sense  of  this  convention  that  the  plan  of  the  present 
meeting  is  a  great  improvement  upon  that  of  previous  sessions  of  the  Biennial 
Convention,  and  that  we  furthermore  believe  that  much  good  will  come  of  the 
free  discussion  of  school  problems  by  the  City  and  County  Superintendents; 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  congratulate  State  Superintendent  Kirk  upon  the  success 
of  the  present  meeting  and  the  change  of  program,  and  we  recommend  that 
future  Biennial  Conventions  be  conducted  along  somewhat  the  same  lines. 

Whereas,  The  law  makes  it  our  duty  to  attend  and  take  part  in  the  Biennial 
Conventions;  therefore,  be  it 

Hesolved,  That  we,  the  County  and  City  Superintendents,  owe  the  same 
allegiance  and  hearty  co-operation  to  the  State  Superintendent  as  the  teachers 
owe  to  us  in  institute  work. 

In  view  of  the  vital  importance  to  the  educational  interests  of  the  State  of 
Constitutional  Amendment  No.  4,  permitting  State  aid  to  secondary  schools,  be  it 

Hesolved,  That  we  re-indorse  said  proposed  amendment  and  pledge  our  aid 
and  support  to  secure  its  adoption. 

Inasmuch  as  it  is  of  vital  importance  for  the  increased  efficiency  of  our  high 
schools,  the  colleges  of  the  masses,  that  the  amendment  granting  recognition  and 
State  aid  to  the  high  school  should  be  ratified  by  the  people;  and  whereas,  a 
definite  understanding  as  to  the  relations  existing  between  the  secondary  schools 
and  the  University  is  necessary  in  order  that  the  proposed  amendment  may 
receive  the  support  of  the  people,  be  it 

Hesolved,  That  if  the  system  of  accrediting  high  schools  be  continued,  we  are 
in  favor  of  such  changes  as  will  permit  of  a  greater  individuality  in  the  develop- 
.ment  of  the  high  schools  of  the  State. 

Resolved,  That  this  resolution  be  communicated  to  the  University. 
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I  would  iterate  in  part  the  foregoing  resolutions  of  the  County  and  City- 
Superintendents  and  give  as  my  opinion  that  there  are  three  permanent 
measures  affecting  public  school  work  upon  which  legislation  is  greatly 
needed  at  the  present  time.     They  are: 

First  —  The  requisite  authority  and  the  necessary  means  for  securing 
improved  school  text-books  for  primary  and  grammar  schools; 

Second  —  Adoption  of  a  conservative  but  adequate  compulsory  school- 
attendance  law; 

Third  —  If  Constitutional  Amendment  No.  4  be  adopted,  as  now  antici- 
pated, a  measure  determining  how  a  fund  shall  be  provided  and  how 
equitably  distributed  in  aid  of  high  schools. 

Teachers'  Certification 

The  law  upon  the  certification  of  teachers,  as  expressed  in  sections  of  the 
Political  Code  which  were  more  or  less  amended  by  the  Legislature  of  1901, 
appears  to  be  working  satisfactorily.  The  standard  of  qualification  has  by 
the  law  been  conservatively  raised,  and  while  provision  still  remains  for 
certification  without  professional  training  in  a  teachers'  training  school,  it 
rightly  encourages  those  who  aspire  to  teach  to  take  the  course  either  in 
normal  schools  or  in  teachers'  colleges.  The  State  supports  five  free  normal 
schools  and  provides  a  free  teachers'  college,  the  department  of  education  in 
the  State  University.  I  have  yet  to  learn  of  any  hardship  to  schools  or 
scarcity  of  teachers  resulting  from  but  one  instead  of  two  examinations  a 
year  for  teachers'  certificates  by  County  Boards,  nor  do  I  think  the  State  or 
the  teaching  force  has  suffered  or  is  likely  to  suffer  from  doing  away  with 
the  primary  certificate.  The  plan  of  granting  high  school  certificates  on 
credentials  only  is  yet  experimental.  The  provision  for  meeting  special 
cases  by  the  State  Board  has  given  this  office  greatly  increased  correspon- 
dence, not  to  mention  other  extra  work  and  worry.  It  has  added  at  least 
twenty  per  cent  more  work  to  this  office.  When  the  law  has  become  more 
generally  understood  its  operation  may  proceed  more  smoothly.  I  am  of 
the  opinion  that  sooner  or  later  it  will  be  necessary  to  provide  in  some 
manner  for  high  school  certification  by  examination,  but  I  am  confident 
that  it  would  be  a  backward  step  to  return  to  the  old  law  that  vested  such 
examination  in  all  the  County  Boards.  A  majority  of  County  Boards  do 
not  feel  prepared  for  it  and  do  not  desire  it.  If  a  specially  created  high 
school  certificating  board,  not  the  State  Board,  could  be  provided  without 
costing  the  State  too  much,  I  should  highly  favor  it. 

State  Educational  Institutions 

In  pages  which  follow  will  be  found  reports  from  County  School  Super- 
intendents and  City  Superintendents  upon  enrollment,  attendance,  cost  of 
maintenance,  teachers,  and  sundry  items  regarding  primary,  grammar,  and 
high  schools  in  the  several  counties  and  in  the  principal  cities  separately; 
also  reports  from  the  presidents  of  our  five  State  Normal  Schools.  These 
explain  themselves.      Concerning  our  State  University,  I  have  taken  a  few 
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excerpts   from   an   article   by   President   Benjamin   Ide   Wheeler,    recently- 
published  in  one  of  the  State  magazines: 

In  1892-93  the  total  number  of  students  in  the  colleges  at  Berkeley  was  650; 
this  year,  a  decennium  later,  it  will  be  about  2,800.  The  total  enrollment  of  all 
the  schools  of  the  University  will  approach  4,500.  In  1898  the  number  of 
"regular"  freshmen,  i.  e.,  freshmen  admitted  without  conditions,  was  333;  in 
1902  it  is  672.    The  number  has  doubled  in  four  years. 

Statistics  gathered  by  the  Harvard  Graduates'  Magazine  and  published  last 
autumn  showed  that  the  University  of  California  was  the  most  rapidly  growing 
university  in  the  country.  As  this  growth  has  taken  place  in  the  face  of  steadily 
increasing  rigidity  of  requirements,  and  without  any  stimulus  from  advertising 
or  solicitation,  it  must  surely  be  interpreted  to  represent  a  tendency  of  such 
tremendous  power  as  to  promise  in  the  outlook  for  even  the  near  future  the 
assemblage  at  Berkeley  of  the  largest  body  of  students  in  the  land.  Already  the 
University  stands  second  to  Harvard  in  the  enrollment  of  undergraduate  students. 
*  *  *  Numbers,  howeyer,  do  not  make  a  great  university.  If  the  increase  of 
recent  years  had  come  about  at  the  expense  of  the  standards  of  preparation,  or  if 
it  had  involved  a  decadence  in  the  standard  of  instruction,  it  would  have  meant 
decay  and  not  growth.  *  *  *  Protection  must  be  sought  in  a  rapid  enlarge- 
ment of  the  teaching  force.  *  *  *  The  selection  and  maintenance  of  a  faculty 
is  the  most  serious  responsibility  resting  upon  the  management  of  a  university. 

The  development  of  the  modern  university  is  marked  by  a  closer  articulation 
with  the  needs  of  actual  life.  This  is  effected  by  the  creation  of  differentiated 
departments  of  study  corresponding  to  differentiations  and  specializations  rapidly 
arising  among  human  activities.  *  *  *  During  the  past  two  years,  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  past  year,  in  response  to  the  encouragement  given  by  the  last 
Legislature,  various  departments  have  been  expanded  and  some  new  ones  created. 
The  work  in  irrigation,  under  the  charge  of  Professor  Elwood  Mead  and  J.  M. 
Wilson,  has  been  already  of  significant  value  to  the  State.  The  establishment  of 
a  course  in  dairying,  under  Professor  Leroy  Anderson,  who  has  called  to  his 
assistance  for  the  instruction  given  in  the  "short  course"  in  the  subject  several 
trained  men  from  the  best  dairies  of  the  State,  has  recognized  an  industry  of 
great  prospective  as  well  as  present  importance  to  the  State  and  filled  an  un- 
doubted lack  in  our  agricultural  instruction.  The  appointment  of  Dr.  A.  R. 
Ward  as  veterinarian  adds  to  the  effectiveness  of  this  department.  A  dairy  barn 
has  been  built  on  the  grounds  back  of  the  University  and  is  now  being  equipped 
with  herd,  etc.  Professor  (J.  W.  Shaw,  a  new  appointee  of  this  year,  has  opened 
an  entirely  new  line  of  work  in  connection  with  the  beet-sugar  industry,  and  for 
him  has  been  equipped  a  special  laboratory  for  instruction  and  research. 

Increased  appropriations  for  the  Mechanical  Eugineering  Department  have 
made  possible  an  improvement  of  the  work  in  thermodynamics,  both  by  addi- 
tional instruction  and  improved  equipment,  and  by  the  creation  of  a  subdepart- 
ment  for  hydraulics  and  hydrodynamics,  for  which  a  new  laboratory  has  been 
equipped. 

The  addition  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Dye  to  the  Department  of  Civil  Engineering  has 
made  possible  a  new  course  of  instruction  in  municipal  engineering,  highways, 
pavements,  etc. 

Instruction  in  public  speaking  has  been   provided   thru  the  appointment  of 
Professor  J.  A.  Winans  of  Cornell. 

The  work  of  the  School  of  Commerce  has  been  greatly  strengthened  by  the 
creation  of  a  separate  Department  of  Political  Economy  and  Finance  and  the 
appointment  of  Professor  A.  C.  Miller,  of  Chicago  University,  as  its  head. 

A  new  and  strong  departure  has  been  made  in  the  establishment  of  a  depart- 
ment of  university  extension,  with  Professor  H.  Morse  Stephens,  formerly  of 
Oxford  (England),  and  late  of  Cornell,  as  its  director.     Centers  for  this  wcrk  will 
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be  established  the  first  year  at  seven  different  places  in  the  State,  and  the  num- 
ber gradually  increased  as  support  and  attendance  warrant. 

The  work  in  English  composition  has  been  reorganized,  and  thru  the  addition, 
to  the  staff  of  Professor  Wells  of  Yale  new  impetus  and  efficiency  brought  to  it. 

The  annual  appropriation  for  the  purchase  of  books  for  the  library  has  been 
raised  thru  private  gifts  and  provision  from  the  general  funds  from  slightly  over 
$3,ooo  to  about  $25,ooo. 

The  summer  session  has  been  in  existence  now  for  three  summers,  with 
steadily  increasing  attendance  and  usefulness.  This  year  the  attendance  was 
about  eight  hundred  and  thirty. 

Much-needed  reinforcement  of  the  teaching  force  in  chemistry,  German, 
Romanic  languages,  Latin,  mathematics,  physics,  and  jurisprudence  has  been 
provided. 

The  scientific  work  upon  which  medical  study  is  based  has  been  enormously 
bettered,  to  a  large  extent  newly  created  by  the  provision  of  first-rate  instruction 
in  pathology  and  in  anatomy  and  histology,  and  by  the  equipment  of  laboratories 
in  these  branches.    The  laboratories  we  owe  to  the  generosity  of  Mrs.  Hearst. 

Partial  provision  has  also  been  made  for  physiology  in  the  setting  aside  of 
$5,000  for  this  subject  in  this  year's  budget,  and  in  tne  gift  of  Dr.  M.  Herzstein 
($8,000)  for  the  equipment  of  a  laboratory. 

I  also  quote  from  the  same  magazine  some  items  of  interest  concerning, 
the  State  University  in  an  article  contributed  by  Mr.  Victor  Henderson, 
private  secretary  of  President  Wheeler: 

The  University  of  California,  vigorous  young  giant  of  the  West,  has  today 
more  undergraduates  than  any  other  university  in  the  United  States,  save  Har- 
vard alone.  It  is  growing  in  numbers  far  more  rapidly  than  any  of  its  compeers. 
In  twelve  years  its  academic  attendance  has  increased  more  than  sixfold. 

Tuition  is  wholly  free.  Women  stand  on  equal  terms  with  men.  The  en- 
trance requirements  are  stringent,  the  supervision  of  work  exacting,  and  the 
standard  for  graduation  so  jealously  guarded  that  a  degree  from  California  is 
valued  with  the  best. 

The  University  sprang  from  the  non-sectarian  College  of  California,  incorpor- 
ated in  1855  by  a  little  knot  of  clergymen  and  public-spirited  citizens,  themselves 
college-bred,  and  lovers  of  the  best  things,  who  wished  to  see  the  old  ideals  of 
culture  made  a  guiding  force  in  the  development  of  the  new  commonwealth.  In 
1S68  the  University  of  California,  chartered  by  the  State,  took  over  the  lands, 
the  faculty,  and  the  traditions  of  the  College  of  California.  March  23rd,  the  day 
the  charter  was  signed  by  Governor  Haight,  is  now  an  annual  university  festival. 
In  1873,  during  the  presidency  of  Daniel  Coit  Gilman,  now  President  of  the  Car- 
negie Institution,  and  until  recently  President  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
the  present  site  in  Berkeley  was  occupied. 

Prom  the  healthy  roots  of  the  old-time  classical  course  of  the  College  of  Cali- 
fornia, the  University  has  towered  and  branched  until  today  it  has  over 
2.470  graduate  and  undergraduate  students  in  Berkeley,  enrolled  in  the  nine 
colleges  of  letters,  social  sciences,  natural  sciences,  commerce,  agriculture, 
mechanics,  mining,  civil  engineering,  chemistry,  and  seven  hundred  more  in  the 
affiliated  colleges,  in  San  Francisco,  of  law,  medicine,  dentistry,  and  pharmacy 
and  the  school  of  art  and  design.  The  art  school  is  housed  in  the  Mark  Hopkins 
Institute  of  Art,  presented  by  Edward  F.  Searles,  and  the  departments  of  medi- 
cine, dentistry,  and  pharmacy  occupy  fine  stone  buildings  recently  erected  by  the 
State  on  a  commanding  location  overlooking  Golden  Gate  Park  and  the  ocean. 
On  Mount  Hamilton  is  the  Lick  Astronomical  Department,  which,  together  with 
the  Harvard  Observatory,  is  said  by  Professor  Simon  Newcomb  almost  to  have 
put  a  new  face  on  astronomical  science;  and  in  San  Francisco  is  the  well-endowed 
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Wilmerding  Trades  School,  not  a  part  of  toe  University,  but  a  promising  ward 
whose  care  was  intrusted  by  J.  Clute  Wilmerding  to  the  Regents. 

Berkeley  is  a  reposeful  town  of  fifteen  thousand  people,  full  of  pleasant  gar- 
dens and  well-grown  trees.  The  town  slopes  gently  back  from  San  Francisco  Bay 
for  three  miles  to  the  base  of  a  range  of  lofty  hills.  Westward,  Berkeley  looks 
across  the  wide  stretches  of  the  bay,  with  its  rugged  islands  and  encircling  rim  of 
blue  mountains,  past  San  Francisco  and  its  crowded  shipping,  and  straight  on 
thru  the  Golden  Gate  out  upon  the  Pacific. 

The  University  domain  of  two  hundred  and  sixty  acres  lies  under  the  shadow 
of  Grizzly  Peak,  the  culminating  summit  of  all  the  country  round.  Two  small 
water-courses  issue  from  deep,  ferny  canyons  in  the  hills,  and  meeting,  flow  across 
the  University  grounds,  winding  thru  a  noble  grove  of  oaks. 

The  climate  is  too  good  to  be  true  —  equable,  mild,  and  fair,  tempered  with 
the  sea  breeze,  with  just  enough  of  rain  and  assurance  that  showers  seldom  come 
unawares.  Once  in  many  years  snow  lies  for  a  few  hours  on  the  summits  of  the 
hills.  He  who  wishes  a  reminder  of  eastern  seasons  may  on  any  clear  winter  day 
climb  to  Bald  Peak,  two  miles  distant  from  the  campus,  and  look  upon  the  gleam- 
iDg  eastern  wall  of  the  great  interior  valley  of  California  —  the  snow-covered 
Sierra,  their  nearest  summits  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  away. 

The  buildings  are  unworthy  of  the  University  and  of  the  site,  but  the  archi- 
tectural movement  inaugurated  by  Mrs.  Phoebe  A.  Hearst  will  eventually  set 
this  right.  The  principal  buildings  are  South  Hall,  North  Hall,  built  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago  of  native  woods;  the  Bacon  Library,  overcrowded  by  its  ninety 
thousand  volumes;  East  Hall,  the  Students'  Observatory,  the  Philosophy,  Botany, 
Chemistry,  Agricultural,  Mining  and  Civil  Engineering  and  Mechanical  En- 
gineering buildings;  Hearst  Hall — a  model  women's  gymnasium,  and  the  Harmon 
Gymnasium,  which  is  also  used  as  an  auditorium,  and  seats  twenty-three  hun- 
dred people.  There  are,  besides,  a  conservatory,  a  viticultural  laboratory,  seed- 
houses,  shops,  an  athletic  field  and  cinder  path,  botanical  gardens,  an  agricul- 
tural experiment  station,  and  various  other  adjuncts.  A  stone  mansion  is  now  in 
process  of  erection  on  the  campus  as  a  permanent  residence  for  the  President. 

There  is  much  good  equipment,  large  laboratories,  interesting  scientific  col- 
lections in  botany,  zoology,  palaeontology,  mineralogy,  geology,  chemistry,  eth- 
nology, and  agriculture.  The  system  of  agricultural  experimental  stations  is 
important.  The  library  is  inadequate,  and  the  growth  and  usefulness  of  the 
museum  are  seriously  hampered  by  the  lack  of  a  proper  building. 

Internally  the  University  is  fortunate  and  healthy.  Its  student  spirit  is 
most  loyal,  and  in  the  faculty  there  is  hearty  co-operation  and  faith  in  the  future. 

The  charter  vests  the  government  of  the  University  in  a  board  of  twenty- 
three  regents,  sixteen  appointed  in  rotation  for  sixteen  years  and  seven  serving 
ex  officio  —  the  Governor,  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  the  Speaker  of  the  Assembly,  the  President  of  the  State 
Agricultural  Society,  the  President  of  the  Mechanics'  Institute,  and  the  President 
of  the  University. 

The  President  of  the  University,  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  was 
called  to  his  present  position  in  June,  1899,  from  Cornell  University,  where  for 
twelve  years  he  had  been  professor  of  Greek  and  comparative  philology.  He  was 
professor  of  Greek  in  the  American  School  in  Athens  in  1895-96.  As  the  author 
of  "Analogy  and  the  Scope  of  Its  Application  in  Language,"  "The  Greek  Noun 
Accent,"  and  many  contributions  to  the  literature  of  linguistics  and  comparative 
philology,  he  enjoys  a  wide  scientific  reputation;  and  as  the  author  of  "Alexander 
the  Great,"  "Dionysos  and  Immortality,"  "The  Seven  Wonders  of  the  World," 
and  of  frequent  articles  in  the  literary  magazines,  his  work  is  familiar  to  the 
general  reader.  President  Wheeler  graduated  from  Brown  in  1875,  took  his 
Ph.D.  at  Heidelberg,  Germany,  has  received  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  Harvard, 
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Yale,  Johns  Hopkins,  Princeton,  and  Brown,  and  is  a  corresponding  member  of 
the  Kaiserlich  Arcb;Bologisches  Institut.  He  has  the  loyal  support  and  affection 
of  the  students,  the  State  has  completest  confidence  in  his  proved  strength,  and 
with  all  forces  combined  to  aid  him  he  is  bringing  new  vigor  and  usefulness  into 
the  life  of  the  University. 

The  faculty  numbers  many  scholars  of  ripe  experience,  wisdom,  and  power. 

The  situation  of  the  University  by  the  Golden  Gate.one  of  the  great  world  high- 
ways, brings  constantly  visitors  of  importance  to  its  doors.  Scholars  come  frequent- 
ly from  other  universities  for  lecture  courses.  The  summer  session  of  the  Univer- 
sity has  become  truly  national  in  scope.  The  enrollment  for  the  summer  session 
of  1902  exceeded  the  enrollment  for  the  summer  session  in  that  year  of  any  other 
American  university  save  only  of  Harvard.  The  summer  faculty  consists  in  large 
part  of  scholars  of  the  first  rank  invited  to  come  to  Berkeley  for  the  summer 
session.  The  leading  American  universities  are  represented.  No  other  American 
university  has  developed  its  summer  session  in  this  very  unique  and  significant 
manner. 

During  the  recent  summer  session,  June  26  to  August  6,  1902,  instruction 
was  offered  in  philosophy,  education,  history,  and  political  science,  political 
economy,  Greek,  Latin,  English,  German,  French,  Spanish,  Italian,  art,  library 
science,  mathematics,  physics,  chemistry,  botany,  mineralogy,  agriculture, 
forestry,  irrigation,  and  physical  culture.        *  *  * 

The  University  is  in  close  touch  with  the  life  and  needs  of  the  State.  Its 
relation  to  the  high  schools  and  to  elementary  education  is  particularly  intimate 
and  helpful.  The  new  College  of  Commerce  promises  much  usefulness.  In  agri- 
culture the  University  has  performed  great  services,  and  its  departments  of  irri- 
gation and  of  dairy  husbandry,  just  established,  and  its  proposed  school  of 
forestry,  will  respond  to  vital  California  needs.  The  rapid  development  of  Ameri- 
can relations  with  the  Orient  has  brought  new  opportunities  to  the  University. 
Many  of  its  alumni  have  been  called  to  China,  Japan,  the  Philippines,  Guam, 
New  Zealand,  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  as  teachers,  engineers,  chemists,  and 
public  officials,  and  this  call  will  grow  constantly  more  imperative.  Nine  Chinese 
students  are  at  work  in  the  University  as  holders  of  scholarships  from  the  Chinese 
Government,  and  a  number  of  Filipinos,  Japanese,  and  Hindus  are  studying  at 
Berkeley. 

The  moral  tone  of  the  University  is  high:  the  standards  of  its  student  publi- 
cations and  of  its  debating  excellent;  its  athletic  sentiment  clean  and  honorable; 
and  in  the  air  of  the  campus  breathe  freedom,  hope,  and  a  love  of  that  higher 
culture  which  befits  the  spot  honored  and  entrusted  with  Bishop  Berkeley's  name. 

Orphan  Schools  That  Recieve  State  Aid 

It  is  made  the  duty  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  under 
the  law,  to  visit  orphan  schools  and  asylums  that  are  supported  in  whole  or 
in  part  by  moneys  received  from  the  state.  There  are  at  the  present  time 
forty  institutions  in  the  state  that  have  in  charge  orphans,  half-orphans, 
abandoned  children,  and  foundlings,  and  which  regularly  receive  money 
from  the  state  treasury — $75.00  perannnm  for  every  half-orphan  and  $100.00 
for  every  whole  orphan,  paid  quarterly.  The  money  thus  paid  out  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1902,  amounted  to  $360,878.01. 

I  have  during  the  past  two  years  visited  all  of  these  institutions  and, 
so  far  as  time  permitted,  looked  into  their  management,  particularly  in 
reference  to  the  means  and  attention  devoted  to  the  educational  training  of 
the  children,  and  I  have  found  few  things  to  criticise  or  condemn,  but  much 
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to  approve  and  commend.  The  visitor  to  these  institutions  may  observe 
and  learn  things  that  will  touch  his  heart  and  awaken  his  tenderest  sym- 
pathies. 

Too  much  credit  cannot  be  given  to  the  kind-hearted,  unselfish  women 
and  men,  most  of  them  women,  who  are  devoting  their  lives  to  the  care  and 
comfort  of  the  multitudes  of  children  that  from  various  causes  have  been 
deprived  of  one  or  both  parents,  or,  worse  still,  in  many  cases  have  been 
abandoned  by  parents  and  left  as  waifs  upon  the  streets.  Little  girls  thus 
unfortunately  left  are  gathered  into  these  homes,  and  surrounded  by  ele- 
vating influences  are  developing  into  respectable  womanhood.  Boys  which 
in  some  instances  if  left  to  the  natural  tendency  of  their  inherited  environ- 
ment, ignorance  and  crime,  are  being  saved  and  taught  the  way  that  leads 
to  good  citizenship. 

The  children  of  some  of  these  orphan  homes  attend  the  public  school  of 
the  district  wherein  the  orphanage  is  located;  of  others,  from  the  preference 
of  those  in  charge,  the  educational  training  is  given  within  the  institution. 
Certainly  with  the  chief  purpose  in  view  and  the  ends  being  so  well  accom- 
plished, that  of  saving  to  the  state  and  to  society  so  large  a  class  of  its  un- 
fortunate children,  no  room  is  left  for  controversy  over  the  details  of  method 
in  carrying  on  the  work,  and  in  my  judgment  the  amount  of  money  thus 
expended  by  the  state  is  well  and  profitably  invested. 

Most  respectfully  submitted. 


Meeting  of  the  State  Board  of  Education 

The  State  Board  of  Education  held  a  meeting  at  the  State  Capitol  build- 
ing, Saturday,  November  15,  with  the  following  members  present:  President 
B.  I.  Wheeler,  M.  E.  Dailey,  S.  T.  Black,  E.  T.  Pierce,  F.  Burk,  C.  C. 
Van  Liew,  Thomas  J.  Kirk,  and  E.  E.  Brown. 

The  usual  routine  business  was  transacted  and  the  reports  of  the  various 
committees  were  received.  The  Committee  on  Accrediting  Normal  Schools 
recommended  that  the  Farmington  State  Normal  School  and  the  Gorham 
State  Normal  School  of  Maine,  Whitewater  State  Normal  School  of  Wiscon- 
sin, Ottawa  State  Normal  School  of  Canada,  and  the  highest  diploma  of  the 
Indiana  State  Normal  School  of  Pennsylvania  be  accredited,  and  that  the 
applications  of  the  State  Female  Normal  School  of  Virginia  and  the  Okla- 
homa Normal  School  at  Alva,  Oklahoma,  be  denied. 

The  report  was  adopted. 

The  subject  of  accrediting  and  issuing  kindergarten  certificates  was  taken 
under  discussion,  but  as  no  definite  conclusion  could  be  arrived  at,  it  was 
referred  back  to  the  committee  for  further  consideration. 

The  following  diplomas  were  granted: 

University  Documents — Estella  J.  Barden,  Ellen  Cameron  Lamont,  Ros- 
well  S.  Wheeler,  Clara  Percy  Westphal. 

Normal   Documents — Carrie   Teresa   Alexander,    Adda   Louise   Barnes, 
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Emma  Votawa  Barry,  Linnian  E.  Blind,  Lulu  C.  Boggan,  Carena  F.  Bose, 
Ethel  D.  Brooks,  Mary  Grace  Carpenter,  Clorinda  M.  Casinelli,  Ida  M. 
Dowe,  Elizabeth  Beatrice  Dower,  Mabel  B.  Dowse,  Maud  V.  Garvey,  Mabel 
Townsend  Gray,  Eda  Grunig,  Minnie  Grunig,  Tillie  F.  Grunig,  Hattie  A. 
Kent,  Ida  Nichols  Kelly,  Nellie  Andrews  Langman,  Emily  A.  Lietzau, 
Lena  G.  Lovejoy,  Mrs.  B.  Maud  March,  Aimee  M.  Pfeiffenberger,  Jenne 
Wethern  Rice,  Mamie  Russell,  Ella  Stahmer,  Mattie  L-  Steele,  Carrie 
Stuhlman,  Annie  Cecelia  Sullivan,  Annie  H.  Thompson,  Helena  B.  Thorpe, 
Lotta  Waldo,  M.  Lillian  Webster,  Isabella  Wilson. 

Marie  Christine  Bordson,  Minnesota  State  Normal  at  Winona;  Frank 
August  Bouelle,  duplicate  (original  granted  January  3,  1898). 

Special  Life  Diplomas — Katherine  M.  Ball  (freehand  drawing),  Estelle 
Carpenter  (music),  Matilda  B.  Conway  (stenography),  Bessie  T.  Durkee 
(bookkeeping  and  typewriting) 

High  School  Life  Diplomas — Frederick  G.  Baird,  Charles  L  Biedenbach, 
John  B.  Clarke,  Laura  Daniels,  Laura  Elizabeth  Dyer,  Erastus  Francis 
Potter;  Mary  M.  FitzGerald,  Irvin  C.  Hatch,  Mrs.  Ellie  C.  Ingham,  Hattie 
L.  Leszynsky,  Richard  L.  Sandwick,  J.  R.  Sutton,  Joseph  C.  Templeton, 
Jennie  R.  White,  Elmer  B.  Williams. 

Grammar  School  Life  Diplomas — Minnie  Adams,  E.  W.  Akers,  Nellie 
M.  Albee,  Mrs.  Mary  Alford,  Mrs.  Maggie  Anderson,  Minnie  E.  Andrew, 
Alice  T.  Ayer,  William  E.  Bacon,  Carrie  M.  Badaraco,  Byron  J.  Badham, 
Helen  Markell  Baer,  Edith  Baker,  Olive  Barkley,  J.  A.  Beadle,  Anna  Bell, 
F.  Irene  Billings,  Ruby  L.  Black,  Edith  M.  Blaisdell,  Cora  W.  Bonney, 
Nellis  M.  Borton,  Lottie  L.  Breese,  Alena  E.  Brown,  Arthur  C.  Brown, 
Nicholas  J.  Brubacker,  Martha  J.  Buckman,  Alice  Callen  Bumbaugh, 
Emily  L-  Burham,  Agnes  F.  Burns,  Nellie  M.  Burns,  Edith  Susan  Bush, 
Annie  D.  Calderwood,  Mary  A.  Call,  Charles  H.  Campbell,  Lottie  Cantlin, 
Martha  M.  Carew,  Adelaide  Casamajou,  Minnie  B.  Cassiday,  Mabel  M. 
Chubb,  Mae  E.  Cobb,  Matilda  B.  Conway,  Ellen  Cox,  May  C.  Crawford, 
Katherine  Dunlap  Cather,  Mary  Elizabeth  Cutler,  Emily  S  Dahlgren, 
Agnes  E  Daniels,  Sarah  Sarlington,  Agnes  Wilson  Davis,  Floy  Hardy, 
Milton  A.  Harper,  Gertrude  Harris,  Josephine  Harris,  Jessie  L.  Hill,  Isa- 
dore  Hixson,  Mary  T.  Hocker,  Mamie  E.  Hocker,  Minnie  Hollub,  E.  B. 
Homer,  Grace  A.  Hoover,  Martha  F.  Hosmer,  Grace  V.  Hovey,  W.  F. 
Houk,  Henriette  L.  Huntington,  Ida  Christine  Iversen,  J.  B.  Kennedy, 
D.  Alice  Kimball,  Etta  L.  Kirkwood,  Viola  K.  Kneeland,  Susie  B  Kemp, 
Mabel  Jameson,  Viola  A.  Jobe,  Lillian  F.  Johnson,  I.  De  Larosa,  L.  Esther 
Devan,  Margaret  E.  Devan,  Lizzie  A.  Dobie,  Rebecca  M.  E.  Donohue, 
Jessie  P.  Doty,  Eugene  H.  Doyle,  Lillian  L-  Doyle,  Zetta  Thomas  Eaton, 
M.  Edna  Espy,  Arthur  W.  Everett,  Olive  M.  Farnham,  Mrs.  Addie  N. 
Farrington,  Grace  E.  Finney,  Margaret  A.  Fitzgerald,  Mrs.  Mollie  T. 
Fitzgerald,  Nora  T.  Fogarty,  Daisy  D.  Fox,  Annie  Mills  Fraser,  Katie  C. 
Garbarini,  Margaret  D.  Gardett,  Millie  Gardett,  Mrs.  Lucy  C.  Gay,  Mary 
J.  Geary,  Mamie  E.  Dillon,  P.  Adele  Gilbert,  Carrie  M.  Gilmore,  Edith 
May  Gilmore,  Maud  Green,  Annie  C.  Gregory,  Emma  L.  Groth,  Zuleika  C. 
Guiberson,  Sarah  Gumaer,  Katherine  Loretto  Grace,  D.  J.  Hall,  Lillie  J. 
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Hamlin,  Margaret  C.  Johnson,  Lucy  V.  Johnston,  Elizabeth  Joseph,  Alice 
F.  Jursch,  M.  D.  Lack,  Laura  P.  Lamontagne,  Grace  A.  Lang,  Delphine  C. 
Larson,  Emily  A.  Leighton,  Agnes  Limegrover,  Thirsa  Linnell,  Nettie  E. 
Lipman,  Julia  J.  Lloyd,  Annie  Loosemore,  Marie  L-  Mason  Loring,  Nellie 
Loveland,  Jane  Arnold  McAuley,  Johanna  E.  MacNichol,  David  J.  Mahan, 
James  Bernard  Marks,  Lillie  M.  Martin,  Stella  McAllister,  Susie  G.  McAravy, 
Agnes  I.  McCarty,  Rebe  V.  McFeely,  Margaret  McGraw,  Vanne  L.  Mc- 
Laughlin, Gertrude  McNatnar,  Nellie  M.  Mead,  Mrs.  Emma  Belle  Messen- 
ger, Minnie  B.  Meyer,  Alice  M.  Miller,  Mary  Miller,  Noble  P.  Mitchell, 
Agnes  A.  Montgomery,  Laura  Burley  Moody,  Fred  Thompson  Moore, 
Katherine  T.  Moore,  Mrs.  Cecelia  Morris,  Eva  B.  Morrison,  Winnie  A. 
Moses,  Malinda  Matheson  Mott,  Nellie  Nickerson,  Anna  M.  Newman,  Mary 

E.  Neylan,  Mabel  L-  Nixon,  Catherine  Skinner,  Margaret  G,  O'Connell, 
Etta  Logdon,  Miss  M.  F.  O'Hara,  Agnes  O'Neil,  Marion  Orcutt,  Rosa  G. 
Papina,  Ida  A.  Parry,  Leo  G.  Pauly,  Eleanor  M.  Pavey,  Margaret  Payne, 
Nellie  Payne,  Minnie  Pease,  Mrs.  Tina  C.  Pierson,  Wavie  Powers,  Elizabeth 
T.  Pugh,  Agnes  M.  Raab,  Elma  Raymond,  Clara  Reynolds,  Jennie  Rich- 
ards, Rena  May  Rien,  Elizabeth  S.  Rogers,  Julia  Cecelia  Ronan,  Eva  Rose- 
berry,  Ada  Royal,  Anna  E.  Rude,  Mrs.  R.  A.  Shade,  Ruth  E.  Libby, 
Mattie  C.  Sheldon,  Albert  J.  Sherrer,  Lillian  C  Skahaen,  Eva  M.  Simmons, 
Mae  Henion  Simms,  Anna  Slingsby,  Estelle  B.  Smith,  Ellen  C.  Stanton, 
Kathryne  F.  Stern,  Mary  E.  Stern,  Mrs.  Maud  Stewart,  Ella  C.  Stiles, 
Frances  Gertrude  Sullivan,  Carrie  O.  Swank,  Edith  V.  Taylor.  Olive 
Thomas,  Matilda  Thorensen,  Mamie  E.  Tierney,  Flora  D.  Tobin,  1'lorence 
Tolley,  Clara  Hinds  Toomey,  Kate  Tormey,  Mertie  Calista  Trimble,  Millie 

F.  Trimble,  W.  C.  Twiss,  Rosa  May  Taylor,  Tillie  M.  Downing  Vail, 
Lillian  C.  Vennum,  Annie  Vogelie,  Florence  E.  Vote,  John  Wakefield,  Sarah 
J.  Walker,  Annie  M.  Wargatt,  John  Waters,  Annie  Eunice  Watson,  Wini- 
fred N.  Wear,  Susie  E.  Wiedman,  Mary  M.  Williams,  Theodore  Willis, 
Mary  Wilson,  Anna  M.  Wittman,  Elizabeth  H.  Wiltnan,  Maude  M.  Wood, 
Minnie  A.  Wren,  Cora  Alberta  Wright,  Sarah  R.  Young,  Helen  Gay  Sum- 
wait,  R.  S.  Sumwalt,  Leta  A.  Lodge,  Frances  T.  Beville,  Kate  B.  Mcintosh, 
duplicate,  original  granted  September  19,  1882. 

Special  high  school  credentials  —  Lorenzo  Inskeep,  Nico  Beck-Meyer, 
Media  K.  Carrier,  Marion  E.  Hubbard,  Morrison  E.  Merriam,  George  Leroy 
Noyes,  Herbert  L-  Winans. 

THOMAS  J.  KIRK, 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 


The  "Schoolmistress"  prints  a  number  of  amusing  schoolroom  anecdotes. 
This  is  perhaps  the  best  in  the  lot: 

Tom  was  asked  to  write  a  sentence  with  responsibility  in  it.  "  When  one 
trouser  button  is  gone,"  wrote  Thomas,  "there  is  a  good  deal  of  responsibility 
resting  on  the  other." 
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Ho,  for  Los  Angei.es  !  !  ! 

There    will   be   two    thousand    teachers    at    the    California  Teachers' 
Association  in  Los  Angeles.     Will  you  be  there  ? 


*  * 

Booker  T.  Washington,  the  great  eloquent  Negro  of  the  South,  will 
be  the  principal  feature  of  the  meeting  of  the  teachers  this  year  at  Los 
Angeles.  Mr.  Washington  has  done  a  great  work  at  Tuskegee,  Alabama. 
He  has  not  only  directed  thousands  of  his  race  in  the  preparation  for  life 
but  teaches  life  and  life  more  abundantly  to  his  people.  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  Thomas  J.  Kirk  visited  the  institution  at  Tuskegee  in 
July,  1900,  and  wrote  an  interesting  account  of  the  school,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  The  Journal,  in  September,  1900. 

The  defeat  of  W.  C.  Doub  in  Kern  County  does  not  mean  the  defeat  of 
the  progressive  ideas  of  supervision  for  which  he  stood.  The  correlation  of 
subjects,  the  topical  methods  of  instruction,  the  systematic  manner  of  school 
organization,  the  careful  direction  of  the  pupils'  reading,  in  all  of  which  he 
was  a  leader,  will  undoubtedly  be  carried  forward  by  the  board  of  education, 
and  his  successor,  R.  L.  Stockton.  The  citizenship  of  Kern  County  has 
been  thoroly  aroused  to  the  best  there  is  in  educational  work  by  the  discus- 
sions inauguated  by  Mr.  Doub,  and  carried  on  during  his  term  of  office.  The 
present  course  of  study  of  Kern  County  is  a  model  of  its  kind,  and  will  have 
a  permanent  influence   on   the   schools   of  the  state. 

Many  good  men  and  women  were  defeated   for   reelection  in  different 
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counties  on  November  4th.     This  was  due  to  local  political  conditions,  and 
not  to  the  fact  that  the  superintendents  stood  for  high  educational  ideals. 

*** 

There  has  been  great  progress  in  educational  journalism  the  past  five 
years.  The  school  journal  is  now  recognized  as  a  potent  influence  in  the  in- 
terchange of  educational  ideas.  The  school  journals  reach  from  five  to  fifty 
thousand  teachers  each  month,  and  the  editor  who  has  something  to  say  has 
a  vast  audience.  The  professor  in  the  classroom  may  have  fifty  or  a  hundred 
students,  but  if  he  has  something  worth  saying  to  the  teachers,  he  can  get  an 
audience  of  thousands  thru  the  average  school  journal.  Dr.  Nicholas  Mur- 
ray Butler,  in  his  "Educational  Review,"  touches  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  with  his  keen-cut  editorials,  and  Editor  Brown  has  influenced  the 
teaching  force  of  Illinois  thru  the  "School  and  Home"  more  than  any  other 
man.  McDonald  of  Kansas  with  his  "School  Journal,"  Gillan  with 
"The  Western  Teacher,"  Winship  with  the  "New  England  Journal  of  Edu- 
cation," Lang  with  the  "New  York  School  Journal,  and  Teachers'  Institute," 
and  Eva  Kellogg  with  "Primary  Education,"  wield  an  influence  that  cannot 
be  estimated.  These  editors  say  things.  They  talk-  right  out  in  meeting. 
There  are  journals  like  those  issued  by  the  department  of  publicity  of  the 
Chicago  University,  that  stand  for  conservative  stupidity,  and  it  is  a  ques- 
tion whether  they  are  entitled  to  be  entered  as  second- class  matter.  There 
is  always  the  pleasure  of  surprise  in  reading  after  an  editor  that  slops  over 
occasionally.  He  is  apt  to  say  something,  but  a  journal  like  the  "School 
Review,"  that  has  no  editorial  department,  belongs  to  the  "annual  report' 
class,  handy  as  reference,  but  not  specially  stimulating  as  educational  litera- 
ture. 

Bruce's  "School  Board  Journal"  is  the  finest  class  publication  in 
America.  "The  Little  Chronicle"  is  the  greatest  and  best  schoolroom  jour- 
nal for  current  events  and  contemporary  interest  ever  issued.  It  is  edited. 
The  "Youth's  Companion"  never  equalled  it,  and  "The  Little  Chronicle" 
will,  as  it  becomes  better  known,  eclipse  the  "Youth  Companion's"  circula- 
tion. Every  boy  and  girl  in  the  land  ought  to  have  a  copy  of  it,  instead  of 
the  fiction  doled  out  by  the  "Youth's  Companion,"  "St.  Nicholas, "  and  a 
host  of  publications  which  have  held  so  prominent  a  place  in  the  homes  in 
the  past.  The  "Little  Chronicle"  makes  current  events  as  interesting  as  ever 
"St.  Nicholas"  did  fiction. 

These  are  special  papers.  The  educational  journals  of  the  various  states 
have  important  functions.  The  "Pennsylvania  School  Journal,"  reaching  the 
trustees  and  teachers  in  a  manner  somewhat  similar  to  The  Western 
Journal  of  Education,  has  had  a  wide  influence,  and  is  one  of  the  oldest 
and  best  of  its  class.  The  "Indiana  School  Journal,"  edited  by  D.  M. 
Geeting,  ex  state  superintendent  of  schools;  the  "Texas  School  Journal," 
edited  by  W.  E.  Darden;  the  "Atlanta  School  Journal,"  edited  by  P.  P.  Clax- 
ton,  are   excellent  representatives  of  school  journalism.     The  Pacific  coast 
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has  a  number  of  creditable  journals.  The  "Oregon  Teachers'  Monthly," 
edited  by  G.  W.  Jones;  "Northwest  Journal  of  Education,"  edited  by  B.  W. 
Brintnall;  the  "Northwest  School  Journal,"  edited  by  F.  M.  McCully, 
are  in  many  respects  superior  to  the  journals  of  eastern  states. 

All  these  journals  lead  the  vanguard  of  progressive  methods.  They  stand 
for  the  betterment  of  the  public  schools.  They  reach  the  teacher  out  in  the 
valley  or  up  in  the  mountains,  whose  source  of  inspiration,  whose  attitude 
on  educational  questions  is  kept  in  line  by  the  journals  she  reads.  The 
school  journal  has  a  message  for  her.  The  city  teacher,  with  the  theatre, 
the  daily  paper,  the  lecture,  the  summer  school,  or  students'  class  in  peda- 
gogy, does  not  have  time  for  educational  periodicals,  but  the  journal  has  its 
mission  for  the  thousands  of  teachers  who  are  doing  their  work  in  the  dis- 
trict schools.  The  mission  of  the  school  journal  is  constantly  growing  in 
importance,  and  a  study  of  the  earnest  uplifting  editorials,  the  careful  editing, 
the  excellent  articles,  and  the  notable  list  of  contributors  of  the  average 
school  journal  shows  that  the  men  who  control  the  journals  are  men  of  high 
ideals,  and  who  fully  realize  the  responsibilities  of  good  citizenship. 

*** 

The  adoption  of  the  amendment  providing  for  a  state  tax  for  the  support 
of  high  schools  will  render  necessary  legislation  which  will  be  of  vital 
concern  to  those  interested  in  securing  education.  Prof.  Ellwood  P.  Cub- 
berley  of  Stanford  University  has  presented  his  views  in  an  able  manner  in 
this  issue.  The  question  is  open  for  discussion.  If  you  have  an  opinion 
about  the  matter,  present  it  to  The  Journal,  and  the  editor  will  see  that 
copies  will  be  sent  to  the  senators  and  assemblymen. 

The  time  is  also  ripe  for  legislation  on  the  school  text-books.  There 
must  be  intelligent  discussion  on  this  matter,  or  a  few  people — a  clique — will 
be  permitted  to  dominate  the  legislation.  The  people  are  vitally  interested 
in  this  matter.  Intelligent  discussion  is  desired.  There  has  been  so  many 
clubs  held  over  the  heads  of  educational  leaders,  that  free  discussion  has 
been  limited.  There  is  no  longer  any  need  of  reserve  on  the  matter.  Even 
the  text-book  league  of  Sacramento  has  learned  that  discussion  is  not  inimi- 
cal to  the  patronage  in  the  State  Printing  Office.  Legislation  may  mean  an 
improved  printing  and  binding  plant  at  Sacramento,  extensive  work  and  an 
increased  output  of  books.  It  may  mean,  also,  the  purchase  of  books  in 
the  open  market  and  furnishing  them  free  to  the  pupils  of  the  state.  The 
next  legislature  will  certainly  make  some  radical  change  in  the  compilation, 
manufacture,  and  sale  of  text-books. 

*  * 
If  education  stands  for  anything  it  stands  for  democracy  with  a  small  d. 
The  trend  of  affairs  towards  the  artificial  in  the  student  is  contrary  to  the  phil- 
osophy of  education.  The  cap  and  gown  or  the  full  dress  suit  may  make  a 
pretty  effect  in  an  aristocracy  of  culture,  but  are  not  absolutely  necessary  in  a 
democracy   of  scholarship.      Even   normal   schools  and  some  high  schools 
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are  trying  to  ape  Oxford,  and  require  mortar  board  hat  and  gown  for  gradu- 
tion.  There  is,  of  course,  no  valid  objection  to  these  things,  except  in  the 
tendency  to  get  away  from  the  simple  things  of  life.  The  clergy  and  the 
policeman,  and  the  street  car  conductor  have  garments  that  distinguish  them 
as  a  class,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  because  a  policeman  wears  a  uniform 
that  a  student  should  wear  a  gown.  It  is  too  bad  that  the  artificial  spices  of 
civilization  inhibited  our  hereditary  instinct  to  climb  trees,  for  some  of  us 
are  monkeys  yet. 

The  devotion  to  the  artificial  in  education  has  so  handicapped  the  physi- 
cal development  of  the  race  that  we  can  no  longer  compete  in  our  physical 
powers  with  the  savage.  Our  hearing  is  not  so  acute,  our  taste  not  so  deli- 
cate, our  touch  not  so  sensitive,  our  feeling  not  so  reposeful,  our  eye  not  so 
keen  as  that  of  the  untamed  animal.  Education  does  not  add  to  the  five 
senses  because  it  is  not  near  to  nature.  It  is  desirable  that  student  life  — 
that  all  life  —  be  on  the  simplest  possible  basis.  The  artificial  life  has  no 
place  in  the  democracy  of  culture. 

*** 

The  most  marvelous  thing  about  Christmas  is  that  it  is  observed  in  honor 
of  a  babe  born  in  a  manger.  The  churches,  with  hymns  of  praise,  with 
chimes  that  startle  the  crisp  air,  with  sermons  so  full  of  devotion  that  a 
reference  to  current  events  would  jar  ones  nerves,  are  a  part  of  Christmas 
Day.  Then  the  gifts  and  the  giving,  how  the  millions  rejoice!  Christmas 
1902  will  be  notable  on  account  of  the  plentitude  of  gifts.  The  stockings 
will  be  filled.  There  will  be  no  empty  ones  this  year — at  least  not  if  the 
brotherhood  of  man  prevails  and  all  share  in  the  prosperity  of  the  world. 

Christmas  is  a  day  of  great  rejoicing.  The  child  who  was  born  on  a 
Christmas  morning  has  walked  thru  the  centuries  with  the  light  of  the  stars 
as  a  guide;  has  inspired  in  the  hearts  of  men  loving  thoughts,  forgiveness, 
and  gifts.  He  is  as  marvelous  as  life  itself.  There  is  nothing  on  earth  so 
near  a  miracle  as  the  way  men  worship  the  Christ.  No  miracle  was  ever  so 
great  as  the  miracle  of  the  millions,  who  turn  silently  on  Christmas  morn  to 
the  star  of  Bethlehem.  No  sermon  that  was  ever  preached  is  so  eloquent  as 
the  eloquent  silence  of  the  man  of  Bethlehem.  Christmas  Day  is  such  an 
uplift  to  humanity.  It  broadens  sympathy;  it  creates  love;  it  widens  gener- 
osity; it  ennobles  charity;  it  sanctifies  religion;  and  touches  with  great  gentle- 
ness the  tired  ones  of  earth. 

*  * 

The  public  schoolhouses  of  San  Francisco,  the  San  Francisco  State 
Normal  School  quarters,  and  the  majority  of  the  buildings  of  the  University 
of  California  are  a  disgrace  to  the  citizenship  of  the  state. 

Now  that  prosperity  with  a  capital  P  has  camped  on  our  shores  and  in 
our  front  dooryards,  the  state  should  provide  funds  for  the  buildings  required 
at  Berkeley  and  for  the  new  state  normal  fchool  in  San  Francisco. 
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THURSDAY'S  PROCEEDINGS 

First  Session,  10  A.  m. 

The  seventh  annual  meeting  of  the  Teachers'  Association  of  Northern  California,  convened 
in  Redding  November  20th,  was  called  to  order  by  the  President,  E.  I.  Miller. 

Hon.  T.  B.  Dozier,  in  behalf  of  the  people  of  Redding,  extended  a  most  cordial  welcome  to 
the  teachers  assembled. 

President  E.  I.  Miller  in  a  few  well-chosen  words  thanked  the  citizens  on  behalf  of  the 
Association,  and  assured  them  that  we  deeply  appreciated  their  whole-souled  greeting.  He 
then  delivered  his  address  upon  "Home  Present  Tendencies  in  Education."  He  said,  in  brief, 
that  the  new  ideal  recognized  the  public  school  not  as  a  civic  charity,  but  the  means  by  which 
we  were  to  gain  social  security  and  economical  prosperity. 

Prof.  David  S.  Snedden,  Stanford  University,  followed  with  a  paper  on  "  The  Vitalizing  o 
Instruction." 

Second  Session,  1:30  P.  M. 

Acting  upon  a  suggestion  made  by  the  President  in  his  opening  address,  a  committee  was 
called  for,  looking  to  a  revision  of  the  constitution. 

Prof.  C.  J.  C.  Bennett,  San  Jose  Normal  School,  read  a  paper  on  "  Organic  Education." 
Prof.  Snedden  next  followed  with  a  paper  upon  "  Sociology  and  the  Teaching  Profession." 
After  a  short  recess  Dr.  Fred.  Morrow  Fling,  University  of  Nebraska,  gave  his  opening  lec- 
ture upon  history,  "The  Natural  Sciences  and  the  Historical  Sciences."  Dr.  Fling  endeavored 
to  show  the  difference  between  the  two.  Natural  science  is  based  upon  assumption  of  a  mole- 
cule, and  by  a  process  of  elimination  proves  the  law;  historical  science  is  based  upon  the  study 
of  the  one  event,  the  unique,  in  its  relation  to  life.  Each  is  a  science  in  itself,  but  necessarily 
different  in  method  of  procedure. 

Third  Session,  8  P.  m. 

Reception  by  Redding  people  at  Hotel  Lorenz.  Everything  was  done  to  render  this  a  mem- 
orable occasion,  and  the  teachers  for  a  few  brief  hours  entirely  forgot  the  "  educational  interests 
of  the  child." 

Fourth  Session,  Friday,  November  21,  9:30  A.  M. 

Nature  Study  Section,  W.  G.  Durfee,  Chairman. 

"  Aims  and  Methods  in  Nature  Study,"  Ray  E.  Chase,  Professor  of  Biology,  State  Normal 
School,  Chico. 

"James  Russell  Lowell,"  Prof.  Rolfe,  Stanford  University. 

History  Section,  J.  D.  Sweeney,  Chairman. 

"The  Relation  of  History  and  Geography,"  J.  D.  Sweeney,  Principal  of  Red  Bluff  Public 
Schools. 

"  Ways  of  Arousing  the  Interest  of  Grammar  Grade  Pupils  in  History,"  Miss  Olive  Bed- 
ford, Anderson,  Cal. 

"The  Dramatic  Element  in  History,"  Miss  Grace  Davis  Henley,  State  Normal  School, 
Chico. 

"The  Recitation  and  Review,"  W.  G.  Durfee,  Principal  Shasta  County  High  School. 

"  The  Study  of  History  and  Training  for  Citizenship,"  C.  J.  Lathrop,  Glenn  County  High 
School. 

After  recess  Dr.  Fling  continued  his  series  of  lectures.  This  was  upon  ' '  History  Teaching, ' ' 
and  Dr.  Fling  emphasized  most  positively  the  necessity  in  the  teaching  of  history  to  go  to  the 
original  sources  for  information ;  to  get  fac-similes  of  documents,  letters,  reports,  as  a  basis  for 
accurate  work  and  a  means  of  stimulating  independent  research.  He  urged  teachers  not  to 
depend  upon  the  meretricious  and  mediocre  second-hand  authority  offered  by  ordinary  text- 
books, but  to  supplement  and  enrich  through  source  material. 

Hygiene  Section,  C.  C.  Van  Liew,  Chairman. 

Dr.  Van  Liew  placed  before  the  teachers  practical  suggestions  connected  with  prevalent  con- 
ditions in  the  school  room;  lack  of  proper  ventilation,  poor  lighting,  ignoring  of  sanitary 
conditions,  etc    He  was  followed  by  Prof.  Snedden,  who  gave  "  Some  Practical  Suggestions  in 
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School  Hygiene."    Papers  were  read  by  F.  S.  Reager,  County  Superintendent  of  Glenn  County, 
and  LilHe  L.  Langenour,  County  Superintendent  Colusa  County. 

Fifth  Session,  1:30  p.  M. 

The  general  session  convened  at  1 130  p.  m.,  President  Miller  in  the  chair. 

Vocal  solo. 

"  Robert  Louis  Stevenson."  Prof.  Rolfe.  Prof.  Rolfe  supplemented  his  remarks  by  read- 
ings from  Stevenson's  works.  He  placed  a  high  valuation  upon  Stevenson's  literary  work  in 
assays,  travels,  romances,  but  more  upon  the  man  behind  the  work.  Stevenson  himself  was 
greater  than  any  product  of  his  pen. 

"The  Demands  of  the  High  School."     Prof.  Thompson. 

"Why  History  Should  Be  Taught."  Prof.  Fling.  In  substance  Dr.  Fling  stated  that  the 
reason  why  history  should  be  taught  was  primarily  because  we  could  not  get  away  from  it.  We 
were  in  the  world,  a  part  of  its  history-making  product,  and  we  could  neither  understand  our 
own  life  in  its  relation  to  the  trend  of  events  or  the  complex  civilization  of  the  race  without  a 
-comprehensive  knowledge  of  history. 

Adjourned. 

At  7 :3c  o'clock  at  Hotel  Lorenz  an  informal  reception  was  held  by  the  faculty  and  graduates 
of  the  State  Normal  School,  Chico.  About  seventy-five  were  present  and  a  feeling  of  good 
fellowship  prevailed. 

Sixth  Session,  8  p.  m. 

Music. 

Lecture,  "  Mirabeau  and  the  French  Revolution."    Dr.  F.  M.  Fling. 

Dr.  Fling's  especial  line  of  research  has  been  in  this  field  of  European  history,  and  the 
lecture  was  an  epitome  of  years  of  labor.  He  intends  soon  to  bring  out  a  book  whi  ^h  will  fairly 
set  forth  his  exhaustive  study  of  this  phase  of  the  French  Revolution. 

Seventh  Session,  Saturday,  November  22,  9  a.  m. 

Election  of  officers  for  ensuing  year 

C.  C  Van  Liew,  President,  Chico;  W.  G.  Durfee,  First  Vice  President,  Redding;  Nellie 
Lynch,  Second  Vice  President,  Red  Bluff;  Lillie  L-  Langenour,  Recording  Secretary,  Colusa; 
C.  J.  Lathrop,  Corresponding  Secretary,  Willows;  J.  D   Sweeney.  Treasurer,  Red  Bluff. 

Finance  Committee— J.  H.  Creighton,  Anderson;  Edgar  E.  Muller,  Redding;  F.  S.  Reager, 
Willows. 

Nature  Study  Section — 

"  Physical  Geography  as  Nature  Study."     H.  C.  Smith,  Shasta  County  High  School. 

"A  Study  of  Types  Preparatory  to  Geography."  Maxwell  Adams,  Professor  of  Chemistry, 
Chico  State  Normal  School.  In  brief  Prof.  Adams  recommended  the  correlation  of  science  and 
geography  in  the  lower  grade  work;  the  discarding  of  formal  definitions  and  routine  map- 
drawing,  substituting  the  study  of  a  type  as  a  basis  for  comparative  study. 

"Use  of  Material."  R.  E.  Chase.  Prof.  Chase  stated  in  the  use  of  material  for  nature 
study  the  basis  was  the  interest  of  the  child;  that  any  matetial  was  good  that  would  stimulate 
a  desire  to  learn  more :  that  man's  mind  was  developed  by  a  reaction  upon  environment.  So 
the  thing  is  to  keep  the  child  doing  something  from  this  point  of  view.  ^  The  doing  begins  as 
play  activity  with  plants  and  animals  and  progresses  gradually  to  conscious  recognition  of  the 
activities  and  relations  of  living  beings.  The  test  of  correctness  in  method  and  movement  is 
the  retention  by  the  child  of  an  alert  and  telling  interest. 

History  Section — 

"  The  Effect  of  Topography  and  Climate  on  the  Economic  History  of  the  United  States." 
W.  M.  Boston,  Redding. 

"  English  History  in  the  High  School."     Miss  Ruth  Attebury,  Red  Bluff  High  School. 

"Value  of  Map  Drawing  in  High  School  History  Work."  F.  N.  Miller,  Glenn  County 
High  School. 

"The  Co-ordination  of  History  and  Geography."  Eva  E.  Busch,  Shasta  County  High 
-School. 

Eighth  Session,  1:30  p.  M. 

Music. 

Paper.     Prof.  Frank  Tate,  Marysville  High  School. 

"  How  History  Is  Written."     Dr.  P.  M.  Fling. 

Business  meeting. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  bring  before  the  notice  of  the  State  Superintendent  such 
matters  relative  to  the  needs  of  schools  as  require  action  of  the  Legislature.  The  committee 
consists  of  the  following  members:  C.  C.  Van  Liew,  Chico;  J.  B.  Hughes,  Marysville;  Lillie  L- 
Langenour,  Willows. 

The  Committee  on  Banner  Award  reported  that  Colusa  county,  having  the  largest  percent- 
age of  teachers  in  attendance,  was  entitled  to  the  banner 

The  place  for  holding  the  next  meeting  of  the  Association  was  then  considered,  and  it  was 
-decided  to  hold  the  next  Association  at  Willows,  Glenn  county. 

Ninth  Session,  7:30  p.  M. 

Lecture.     President  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler. 


WESTERN  SCHOOL  NEWS 


MEETINGS 

National  Educational  Association,  President  Charles  W.  Eliot,  Boston,  July  6-10,  1903. 
National  Superintendents'  Convention,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  February  18,  19,  20. 

California  Teachers'  Association,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  A.  E.  Shumate,  president;  week  of  December  30,  31;  Jan.  1,  2,  3. 

INSTITUTES 

Los  Angeles  County,  Supt.  J.  H.  Strine,  December  29,  30. 

Riverside  County,  Edward  Hyatt,  December  29,  30. 

San  Bernardino  County,  Supt.  A.  S.  McPherron,  December  29,  30. 

San  Diego  County,  Supt.  Hugh  J.  Baldwin,  December  15, 16,  IV,  18,  19. 

Ventura  County,  Supt.  Geo.  L.  Sackett,  December  15,  16,  17,  18,  19. 

Orange  County,  Supt.  Greeley,  December  22,  23, 24. 

Tulare  County,  S.  A.  Crookshanks,  December  22,  23,  24,  at  Visalia. 

Fresno  County,  Supt.  G.  N.  Freman,  December  15,  16,  17,  18,  19. 

Madera  County,  Supt.  Estelle  Bagnelle,  December  16,  17,  18. 


NOTES 


Pasadena  will  build  a  new  high  school  costing 
$75,000. 

^upt.  C.G.  Kline  will  teach  the  Britton  School 
in  Sutter  County. 

The  teachers  of  the  city  of  Fresno  are  making 
an  effort  to  secure  a  raise  of  salary. 

Fred  T.  Moore  of  Fresno  has  been  elected  to 
the  principalship  of  the  Longfellow  School, 
Alameda. 

Miss  Anna  Martin  has  been  elected  principal 
of  the  schools  at  Orange  to  succeed  Superinten- 
dent-elect J.  B.  Nichols. 

J.  C.  Pelton,  the  pioneer  educator,  was  run 
over  by  a  street  car  in  Los  Angeles  and  seriously, 
and  perhaps  fatally,  injured. 

Utah  is  very  slow.  The  board  of  education 
requires  that  teachers  who  desire  to  get  married 
must  give  ninety  days  notice. 

Dr.  Fred  Morrow  Fling  of  the  University  of 
Nebraska  addressed  the  students  of  the  Chico 
State  Normal  School,  November  25. 

President  David  Starr  Jordan  will  address  the 
State  Teachers'  Association  of  Missouri  and 
Minnesota  during  the  month  of  December. 

There  is  a  great  scarcity  of  teachers  in  Kansas, 
Oregon,  and  Washington.  This  is  due  to  the 
fact  of  very  low  salaries  paid  in  these  states. 

A  former  pupil  of  Supt.  R.  H.  Webster  of 
San  Francisco  has  filed  a  contest  against  W.  H. 
Langdon,  the  successful  candidate  in  the  recent 
election  for  the  office. 

J.  G.  O'Neil,  county  superintendent  elect  of 


Nevada  County,  has  resigned  as  principal  of  the 
Nevada  City  schools  and  Supt.  W.J.  Bodgers 
was  elected  his  successor. 

P.  M.  Fisher,  principal  of  the  Polytechnic 
High  School  and  president  of  the  county  board 
of  education,  has  written  a  book  on  local  geogra- 
phy and  history  for  the  schools  of  Alameda 
County. 

H.  J.  Linscott,  son  of  Superintendent  Lins- 
cott  of  Santa  Cruz,  has  been  elected  principal 
of  the  San  Loandro  schools  to  succeed  W.  H. 
Langdon,  superintendent  elect  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco schools. 

C.  W.  Leininger,  principal  of  the  Weaverville- 
School,  was  elected  November  4  to  represent 
Trinity,  Del  Norte,  and  Siskiyou  counties  in 
the  legislature.  Mr.  Leininerer  is  a  successful 
teacher,  a  good  citizen,  and  his  promotion  is  a 
well  deserved  tribute. 

D.  B.  Augsburg,  author  of  "Augsburg's  Series 
of  Drawing  Books,"  and  special  teacher  in  the 
Oakland  schools,  has  been  invited  to  address 
the  teachers  of  Minnesota  at  the  meeting,  De- 
cember 29,  in  St.  Paul.  He  will  leave  for  his 
eastern  trip  immediately  after  Christmas. 

"His  Calculations'  Baby  Roland,"  by  George  Hansen, 
Paul  Elder  and  E.  Morgan  Shepard,  publishers,  San  Fran- 
cisco. This  beautiful  and  unique  book  is  the  reproduction 
of  a  series  of  photographs  of  a  child  in  various  natural 
attitudes.  The  pictures  are  so  natural,  the  style  so  attrac- 
tive that  everybody  who  loves  children  should  have  a  copy 
of  this  booklet. 

"Bright  Little  Poems  for  Bright  Little  People,"  by 
Catherine  Wheeler,  is  a  neat,  attractive  book,  published 
by  the  Whitaker  &  Ray  Co. 


Book  Reviews 


"When  First  We  go  to  School."    By  M.  Helen  Beckwith. 

Teachers'  guide  series.  Book  I.     Boston,  Educational 

Publishing  Company,  1902. 

This  little  book  is  intended  as  a  suggestive  aid  for 
young  teachers  of  the  first  grade.  It  plans  "work  and  en- 
■  tertainment  for  the  first  half  hour  in  the  morning,  recre- 
ation periods,  and  the  seat  work  that  is  usually  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  teacher."  There  are  suggestions  for 
story,  game,  and  occupation.  The  subject  matter  is  cor- 
related according  to  the  succession  of  months.  The  tone 
is  cheerful  and  the  technical  work  neat  and  not  unattrac- 
tive. The  suggestions  for  games  savor  somewhat  of 
artifice. 

"Our  Country's  Story"  By  Eva  March  Tappan,  Ph.D., 
Boston,  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. ,1902,  pp.  270., Price, 65c. 
Miss  Tappan  has  given  us  a  facile  and  interesting  nar- 
rative of  the  nation's  growth.  The  successive  steps  of 
exploration,  colonization,  subdual  of  the  earth,  and  politi- 
cal unification  are  presented  attractively.  The  chapter 
summaries  are  brief  and  pointed,  and  the  suggestions  for 
written  work  ought  not  to  be  entirely  unfruitful.  The 
style  is  uniformly  clear  and  graceful  —  in  a  half  hour's 
reading  I  met  only  one  infelicitous  expression —  and  there 
is  almost  no  gratuitous  moralizing.  The  book  is  a  notable 
addition  to  our  stock  of  material  for  history  work  in  the 
grammar  grades.  If  it  fails'  to  produce  in  the  adult  reader 
the  illusion  of  being  again  a  child  at  the  gateway  of  his- 
tory, which  would  be  the  ve  plus  ultra  of  attainment,  it 
contains  a  few  passages  in  which  this  miracle  is  almost 
realized.  The  printing  and  paper  are  excellent  and  the 
cuts  appropriate. 

"Education  and  the  Larger  Life."  By  C.  Hanford  Hen- 
derson. Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston,  1902,  pp.  386. 
"The  outline  of  a  theory  of  education  is  a  noble  ideal 
and  one  that  would  do  no  harm,  even  tho  we  should  never 
be  in  a  condition  to  realize  it."  Thus  Kant  justifies  his 
treatise  upon  pedagogy.  Mr.  Hanford  Henderson's  book, 
"Education  and  the  Larger  Life,"  deserves  to  be  called  a 
noble  ideal,  tho  it  is  more  than  an  outline.  The  details  of 
the  picture  are  somewhat  elaborately  filled  in  Taking  for 
his  point  of  departure  the  philosophic  creed  of  subjective 
idealism,  he  develops  with  skill  and  persuasiveness  a  hold 
and  radical  educational  reconstruction.  It  should  be  said 
that  Mr.  Henderson  is  entirely  candid  in  his  discussion  of 
philosophic  foundations  and  presents  the  claims  of  ideal- 
ism in  so  practical  a  light  as  to  relieve  it  of  the  atmos- 
phere of  insincerity  that  sometimes  surrounds  it.  Still, 
any  philosophic  creed  is  very  like  a  motherly  hen  with  a 
great  family  of  chickens.  Let  her  spread  her  wings  and 
ruffle  her  feathers  as  she  may,  in  her  desire  to  gather 
them  all  safely  under  her  sheltering  presence,  there  are 
always  some  that  remain  partly  exposed.  There  are 
always  some  facts  that  cannot  satisfactorily  be  brought 
under  the  creed.  So  it  is  in  the  present  case.  The  book 
consists  of  eleven  chapters,  devoted  respectively  to:  The 
Point  of  view,  The  Social  Purpose,  The  Source  of  Power, 
Organic  Education,  Cause  and  Effect,  Childhood,  Youth, 
Holidays,  At  the  University,  The  Experimental  Life,  The 
Agents  of  the  Social  Purpose.  One  frequently  rises  from 
the  reading  of  a  chapter  with  the  suspicion  that  some 
things  are  rather  awkwardly  adjusted  to  the  creed.  At 
the  same  time  one  is  aware  of  a  higher  optimism  in  one's 
marrow;  and  is  more  than  half  convinced  that  the  heart 
of  the  creed  is  sound,  like  the  mother  instinct  of  the  hen. 
The  author  writes  out  of  abundant  and  vital  experience 
both  objective  and  subjective.    There  is  nothing  pedantic 


or  dull  in  his  pages.  Almost  every  phase  of  practical  edu- 
cational work  receives  illuminating  criticism.  There  are 
passages  of  penetrating  insight  and  unusual  felicity  of  ex- 
pression. "It  is  very  easy  to  call  laziness  patience,  to  call 
meanness  prudence,  to  call  cowardice  caution,  to  call  the 
commonplace  the  practical,  and  mere  inertia  conserva- 
tism." "The  experimental  life  must  fear  nothing  hut 
fear"  "I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  best  way  of  pro- 
claiming that  one  is  wise  is  to  put  it,  not  in  sheepskin,  but 
into  convincing  daily  action."  "I  have  found  that  stu- 
dents are  far  more  anxious  to  be  wisely  guided  in  their 
work  than  we  can  be  to  so  guide  them."  This  is  a  book  of 
the  spirit,  a  tonie,  a  quickener  of  our  educational  vision. 
As  such  criticism  of  specific  details  would  be  almost 
gratuitous-  It  is  not  a  great  contribution  to  educational 
thought,  but  it  is  a  book  that  no  one  —  either  professional 
or  lay — who  is  seriously  interested  in  education  can  afford 
not  to  read. 

"Psychology  for  Teachers,  with  Suggestions  of  Method." 
For  use  in  High  Schools  and  Teachers'  Institutes.    By 
J.N.  Patrick,  A.M.,  Boston,  Educational  Publishing  Com- 
pany, 1901.    Price.  $1.00. 

This  book  of  Mr.  Patrick's  is  of  the  same  type  as 
Gordy's  "New  Psychology,"  Krohn's  "Practical  Lessons 
in  Psychology,"  and  Halleck's  "Psychology  and  Psychic 
Culture."  It  is  James,  Sully,  and  others  diluted  and 
warmed  over.  The  author  claims  no  originality  but  hopes 
he  has  made  simpler  and  more  intelligible  than  the  mas- 
ters some  of  the  common  data  of  psychology.  With  peda- 
gogical purpose,  he  repeats  heroically  the  "fundamental 
truths."  Pedagogical  principles  and  implications  are 
elucidated  in  intimate  connection  with  the  psychological 
exposition.  Illustrations,  often  happily  chosen,  and  cita- 
tions of  authority  are  abundant.  The  points  of  each 
chapter  are  summarized  at  the  end  in  the  form  of  question 
tests.  The  method  and  tone  are  didactic  thruout.  The 
book  is  not  saliently  superior  to  others  of  its  class.  Its 
practical  observations  are  usually  sound,  tho  not  invaria- 
bly, and  it  is  fuller  in  this  respect  than  the  books  named 
above;  but  the  psychological  analysis  is  generally  inferior 
to  theirs.  It  is  too  obviously  the  result  of  the  reading  of 
psychological  hooks,  rather  than  of  intensive  introspec- 
tion. On  account  of  its  didactic  method  it  is  of  slight 
value  as  a  text-book  for  high  or  normal  schools.  As  a 
manual  for  teachers'  institutes,  where  the  work  in  psy- 
chology is  cursory  and  suggestive,  and  as  a  help  to  work- 
ing teachers  the  book  has  value.  The  book  is  marred  by 
a  good  many  half  truths,  if  not  positive  errors.  "Train- 
ing is  drawing  out  of  pupils  what  they  have  learned  " 
"Culture  is  the  power  to  think,  to  reason,  to  assert,  to 
prove."  (Shades  for  Matthew  Arnold.)  "Cognition  is 
the  condition  of  all  the  other  mental  activities."  "Mental 
growth  means  an  increase  in  the  stock  of  mental  mater- 
ials." These  are  samples  of  a  multitude  of  cloudy  state- 
ments. This  cloudiness  of  thought  is  manifested  occasion- 
ally in  statements  that  are  contradictory,  at  least  verbally. 
Thus:  "without  interest  it  is  impossible  to  secure  volun- 
tary attention"  (p.  33) ;  "without  voluntary  attention 
interest  is  impossible"  (p.  80).  Will  not  the  simple  reader 
be  left  in  the  plight  of  the  immortal  owl  who  could  only 
meditate  whether  the  owl  or  the  egg  were  first?  The 
style  is  generally  expressive,  but  there  are  occasional 
lapses:  "The  most  important  of  these  (comparison  of  two) 
is  constructive  imagination."  (The  statement  is  as  fool- 
ish as  the  error  is  flagrant.)  "Leave  out  the  objectiona  t 
features."  Certain  recurrent  tricks  of  expression  also 
grate  on  our  sensibilities.     On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
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in  the  book  many  passages  that  are  clear  and  vigorous 
and  some  sentences  full  of  life  and  tang.  "With  the 
teacher  who  is  no  larger  at  the  close  of  the  school  term 
than  at  the  beginning,  teaching  is  a  cramming  process." 
Type,  paper,  and  general  appearance  of  the  book  are 
acceptable. 

"Syllabus  of  Lectures  on  the  History  of  Education, 
with  selected  Bibliographies,"  by  Ellwood  P.  Cubberley, 
assistant  professor  of  Education  at  Stanford  University, 
published  by  the  Macmillan  Company,  is  a  book  of  more 
than  ordinary  interest.  The  contents  of  the  volume  show 
that  Professor  Cubberley  has  done  a  marvelous  amount  of 
careful  and  systematic  work  in  the  history  of  education 
during  the  past  three  years.  The  book  is  an  authority 
and  will  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  student  who  desires  to 
study  the  history  of  education.  It  is  both  useful  and 
practical.  Important  features  of  the  work  are  the  illus- 
trations, map,  and  charts.  These  have  been  selected  with 
great  care  and  mean  something  to  the  student.  The  work 
will  add  to  Professor  Cubberley's  reputation  as  a  scholar 
and  systematic  worker  in  the  development  of  the  history 
of  education.  ' 

The  new  illustrated  edition  of  Joaquin  Miller's  complete 
poems,  published  by  Whitaker  &  Ray  Co.,  is  a  fine  ex- 
ample of  what  can  be  done  in  the  west  in  the  art  of  book- 
making.  The  arts  and  crafts  have  never  had  a  greater  im- 
petus than  this  book  of  Joaquin  Miller's  will  give.  The 
cover  design,  poster  effect,  of  poppy,  mountain,  and  sky, 
the  illustrations  beautifully  toned,  and  the  clear  type  im- 
pressions represent  the  highest  style  of  the  publisher's  art. 
.  The  world  concedes  that  Miller  is  America's  greatest  liv- 
ing poet,  so  it  is  unnecessary  to  pay  tribute  to  his  genius 
in  this  note.    The  priee  of  the  book  is  $2.00  per  copy. 

Frank  J.  Browne,  ex-State  Superintendent  of  Washing- 
ton, has  completed  his  series  of  arithmetics,  and  they  are 
now  in  press.  The  mental  arithmetic  was  published  last 
May.  The  primary  arithmetic  will  be  issued  in  January, 
1903,  and  the  advanced  arithmetic  in  March,  1903.  The 
series  is  published  by  Whitaker  &  Ray  Co.  The  books  are 
modern  in  method  and  in  arrangement.  They  represent 
a  conservative  treatment  of  the  best  pedagogical  thought 
on  the  subject  of  teaching  arithmetic. 

"Notable  Speeches  by  Notable  Speakers,"  compiled  by 
Harr  Wagner,  will  be  issued  this  month  by  the  Whitaker 
&  Ray  Co.  The  introduction  is  by  Prof.  J.  A-  Winans  of 
the  University  of  California.  The  contents  represent  over 
fifty  of  the  notable  speeches  of  the  west.  Price  per  volume 
$±.00. 

THE   BERLITZ   SCHOOL   OF   LANGUAGES. 

This  famous  institution  for  the  study  of 
modern  languages  has  established  a  Pacific 
Coast  branch  with  headquarters  in  this  city. 
The  Berlitz  School  of  Languages  is  known  from 
one  corner  of  the  earth  to  the  other,  for  in 
almost  every  city  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Amer- 
ica the  school  has  its  branches,  there  being 
about  two  hundred  of  them  at  this  time.  At 
the  Paris  Exposition  of  1900  the  Berlitz  sys- 
tem received  two  gold  and  two  silver  medals 
as  being  the  simplest  and  at  the  same  time 
most  practical  method  of  language  study  that 
has  ever  been  devised.  This  school  employs 
only  natives  of  the  country  which  language 
they  teach,  and  in  their  lessons  they  never 
speak  any  tongue  but  their  own.  There  is  no 
"translation,  no  turning  of  foreign  authors  into 
English.      Language,    whether    it    be    French, 


German,  Spanish,  Italian,  Russian  or  Chinese, 
is  taught  by  itself  in  the  sinrplest  manner  pos- 
sible. Pupils  are  forced  from  the  very  first 
lesson  to  understand  the  language  they  study, 
to  think  in  it,  and  after  a  short  time  converse 
fluently. 

Instruction  in  higher  English  is  given  by  a 
distinguished  English  university  man,  especial- 
ly in  elocution,  oratory,  the  drama,  the  essay, 
the  novel,  literary  criticism,  composition  and 
rhetoric,  practically  a  post-graduate  course  for 
ladies  and  gentlemen  who  desire  a  superior 
knowledge  of  the  English  tongue. 

As  more  space  was  needed  to  accommodate 
its  growing  wants,  the  Berlitz  School  moved  to 
the  Starr  King  building,  121  Geary  street.  A 
branch  school  in  Los  Angeles  was  opened  on 
November  1st. 

The  following  testimonials  give  the  opinions 
of  some  prominent  pedagogues  on  the  Berlitz 
system : 

I  gladly  testify  to  the  great  advantages  which 
Lady  Waterlow  and  I  have  derived  from  the 
lessons  at  your  school. 

SIR  SIDNEY  H.  WATERLOW, 

Former  Lord  Mayor. 
London,   1898. 

The  Berlitz  method  appears  to  me  a  process 
especially  suited  to  lead  the  pupil  rapidly, 
safely  and  with  little  trouble — "tuto,  cito  ju- 
cunde"  in  the  words  of  the  old  Comenius — to 
the  practical  mastery  of  the  modern  languages. 
Its  peculiarity  consists  essentially  in  introduc- 
ing the  foreign  tongue  as  a  living  tongue,  drill- 
ing it  from  the  very  beginning  by  ear  and 
speech  instead  of  teaching  it  by  reading  and 
writing,  like  a  deaf  mute  language. 

PROF.    DR.    PAULSEN. 

University  of  Berlin. 

The  Berlitz  method  is  the  systematized  form 
of  learning  a  foreign  language  in  a  foreign 
country  by  its  actual  use. — German  Encyclo- 
pedia (Meyers  Convers.  Lex.  4th  Ed.) 

I    have    a    genuine    interest    in    the    Berlitz 
method.      I    find    it    effacacious    and    cleverly 
progressive.     The  transition  from  the  concrete 
to  the  abstract  is  very  adroitly  arranged. 
EDOUARD  HERRIOT, 
Professor  of  Rhetoric  at  the  Lycee  of  Lyons, 

Fiance. 

I  am  happy  to  render  homage  to  the  Berlitz 
method.  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  entirely 
in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  development 
of  our  mind  and  rapid  in  the  results  obtained. 
(From     the     famous     pedagogue,     the     REV. 

FATHER  DIDON,  Paris.) 

Prof.  Berlitz  saw  the  truth  that,  for  learn- 
ing a  living  tongue,  the  best  and  surest  way 
was  for  the  pupil  to  be  surrounded  by  people 
who  would  not  speak  a  single  word  of  the  pu- 
pil's language.  On  this  foundation  Mr.  Berlitz 
traced,  with  rare  ingenuity,  an  entire  program 
of  lessons  which  lead  the  student  rapidly  to 
a  speaking  knowledge  of  foreign  tongues. 

FRANCISQUE  SARCEY  in  Le  Matin. 
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A  NOTABLE  INSTITUTE 

Mrs.  S.  E.  Peart  held  a  notable  institute 
October  14,  15,  and  16  in  Woodland.  The  in- 
structors called  to  assist  her  outside  of  the 
county  were  Dr.  E.  E.  Baker,  Dr.  E.  C.  Moore, 
Mrs.  L.  D.  Sweezy,  and  D.  R.  Augsburg.  The 
committee  of  arrangements  had  decorated  the 
church  in  a  beautiful  manner.  All  the  teach- 
ers were  present  and  took  an  active  interest. 

Tho  the  Yolo  County  Institute  was  held  so 
early  it  demonstrated  very  strongly  not  only 
the  cordial  co-operation  of  the  teachers,  but 
that  responsiveness  which  is  indicative  of  high 
professional  standards.  It  also  showed  by  the 
very  large  numbers  of  able  papers  presented 
intelligent  thinking  based  on  real  experience 
along  the  lines  of  work  considered.  The  im- 
portant subjects  on  the  program  that  were 
wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  teachers  were 
"Character  Building,"  School  Examinations," 
"Professional  Study,"  "High  School  Work," 
"Vertical  Writing,"  and  "Supplementary  Work 
of  Friday  Afternoons." 

In  a  series  of  unusually  fine  papers,  the 
teachers  gave  of  "their  richest  wisdom,  showing 
a  sense  of  responsibility  for  the  highest  use 
of  the  time  set  apart  by  the  state  for  the 
strengthening  of  the  public  school  system  thru 
them,  and  giving  vigor  and  life  to  all  the  ses- 
sions of  the  institute. 

The  Woodland  Mail,  in  writing  of  several  of 
the  instructors,  gave  the  following: 

A  recess  of  a  few  minutes  was  followed 
by  an  address  by  T.  H.  Kirk,  ex-superintendent 
of  San  Bernardino  City.  He  opened  his  re- 
marks in  a  most  optimistic  mood.  He  spoke 
of  the  genial  and  cordial  greeting  that  had  been 
given  him  since  his  arrival.  He  told  us  of  his 
visit  to  John  Muir  and  his  devotion  to  his 
work,  exemplifying  the  need  of  concentration 
to  accomplish  a  special  work.  Mr.  Kirk  then 
launched  into  his  main  subject,  "Weak  Place 
in  Teaching  Common  Branches.". 

In  the  evening  the  teachers  of  the  institute 
and  friends  gathered  at  S  o'clock  for  the  even- 
ing lecture.  Rev.  C.  C.  Smoot,  in  a  most  fel- 
icitous manner,  introduced  the  speaker,  Dr. 
E.  E.  Baker.  It  would  be  an  enviable  pen 
that  could  take  notes  upon  this  truly  humorous 
lecture,  "The  Blues  and  How  to  Get  Rid  of 
Them."  Humor  and  wit,  like  champagne,  are 
so  evanescent  that  when  the  first  sparkle  is 
gone  the  residue  is  stale  and  insipid.     To  ap- 


preciate Dr.  Baker  one  must  see  him  and  hear 
him. 

Dr.  Moore  of  the  University  of  California 
then  addressed  the  institute  upon  "How  to 
Train  Pupils  to  Study."  He  introduced  his- 
subject  by  the  question,  "Is  teaching  a  profes- 
sion?" If  it  ever  is  so,  it  will  come  about  by 
our  getting  together  a  sufficient  amount  of 
knowledge.  The  people  in  California  are  not. 
as  professional  as  in  the  East  where  they  read 
more  educational  books  than  we  do.  We  are 
not  so  serious  in  our  work  as  are  the  physic- 
ians, the  dentists  or  the  lawyers. 

Mrs.  Sweezy  again  took  up  the  musical  in- 
struction. Her  magnetic,  charming  personality 
animated  the  whole  body  of  teachers  and  they 
were  more  than  appreciative  of  her  work. 

D.  R.  Angsburg  took  up  the  subject  of  draw- 
ing after  recess.  He  used  the  crayon  in  a  most, 
original  and  effective  manner.  The  main  point 
of  his  method  is  to  find  the  characteristic  idea 
of  the  object  to  be  drawn.  To  illustrate  this 
he  put  geometric  forms  on  the  board  and  by 
adding  the  chief  attributes  of  different  objects, 
thus  he  transformed  these  geometric  forms  into 
caps,  hats,  teapots,  etc.  The  institute  gave 
him  its  closest  attention. 

The  president  of  the  institute,  Mrs.  S.  E. 
Peart,  made  a  very  impressive  address  expres- 
sive of  appreciation  and  gratitude  to  all  who 
had  contributed  to  the  success  of  the  institute. 
Her  address  in  part  was  as  follows: 

"I  wish  to  express  my  personal  thanks  to 
you  all — to  those  here  and  to  many  that  are' 
absent,  for  the  interest  shown  in  our  sessions. 

"To  the  friends  who  have  delighted  and' 
rested  us  with  their  beautiful  music. 

"To  the  press  that  has  been  interested  in 
giving  full  and  accurate  accounts  of  our  pro- 
ceedings, carrying  the  tidings  of  our  good  work 
to  the  farthest  limit  of  the  county. 

"To  the  ministers  who  have  blessed  our 
work. 

"To  the  representatives  of  our  city  board  of 
trustees  and  others  who  caused  us  to  feel  the 
hearty  welcome  in  our  hearts. 

"To  those  who  have  made  more  beautiful 
a   gathering  '  place   already   homelike. 

"To  the  men  and  women  of  Woodland  who 
felt  it  a  privilege  to  shake  you  by  the  hand 
and  say  they  were  glad  to  see  you  last  night. 

"To  those  who  have  shared  with  us  the  in- 
structions and  pleasure  received  by  us  from 
lectures  which  have  given  us  inspiration  for 
the  whole  year's  work  in  the  schoolroom. 

"Last  of  all,  dear  teachers,  I  wish  to  express, 
my  warmest  appreciation  to  you  for  your  good 
work  in  this  institute.  You  have  left  a  record 
of  response  to  my  invitation  to  participate 
in  the  institute  work  that  I  honestly  believe  ■ 
has  never  been  excelled  and  seldom  equalled. 
Your   papers    and   remarks  have    been     clear,. 
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strong,  and  to  the  point.  I  congratulate  you 
upon  having  made  the  institute  of  1902  a  suc- 
cess, because  you  have  made  it  your  institute. 
My  best  wishes  go  with  you  out  into'  your 
work  for  this  school  year." 


Tehama  County 


Sacramento  County 

The  teachers  of  Sacramento  county  met  on 
the  24th  of  November,  in  the  assembly  room  of 
the  Capitol,  for  institute  work,  and  were  in 
session  three  days.  This  year  they  departed 
from  their  ordinary  procedure  in  having  no 
section  work.  Most  of  the  time  was  occupied 
by  visiting  educators,  the  exceptions  being  an 
address  of  welcome  by  Mayor  Clark  of  Sac- 
ramento, the  superintendent's  annual  address, 
delivered  this  year  by  City  Superintendent 
Erlewine;  "A  Day  in  the  George  Junior  Re- 
public," by  Colonel  H.  Weinstock  of  Sacra- 
mento; a  paper  entitled  "Patchwork,"  by  Miss 
Anna  C.  Weeks  of  Sacramento,  and  a  paper 
on  "Applied  Psychology,"  by  C.  V.  Osborn  of 
Elk  Grove. 

State  Superintendent  Kirk  was  present,  and 
his  talk  to  the  teachers  showed  that  he  fully 
understood  the  needs  of  the  school  and  is 
thoroly  in  touch  with  the  educational  spirit 
of  the  times. 

Dr.  Brown  of  Berkeley  spoke  on  the  art  of 
visitmg  schools,  and  the  new  spirit  in  educa- 
tion. Dr.  0.  P.  Jenkins  of  Stanford  spoke  on 
"Nature  Study  in  the  Elementary  Grades,  and 
the  Teaching  of  Physiology."  Wireless  tele- 
graphy, illustrated  by  experiment,  was  the 
subject  of  a  lecture  by  Professor  William  H. 
Dudley  of  Chicago.  Mr.  Job  Wood  spoke  on 
"Personal  Discipline."  "The  Literary  Develop- 
ment of  the  Pacific  Coast,"  and  the  "Apprecia- 
tion of  Poetry,"  were  the  subjects  of  two  lect- 
ures by  Professor  Herbert  Bashford.  "A  Pil- 
grimage to  Literary  Shrines,"  and  the  "Pres- 
ent Age,"  were  the  themes  upon  which  Dr. 
Ernest  E.  Baker  spoke. 

The  applause  given  by  the  teachers  showed 
that  they  highly  enjoyed  and  fully  appreciated 
the  various  lectures. 

On  Monday  evening  the  teachers  of  Sacra- 
mento gave  a  most  pleasing  entertainment  to 
the  teachers  from  the  country  and  others.  Two 
prominent  numbers  were,  Sextet — "The  Dusky 
Maidens,"  and  Travesty — "Place  Aux  Dames." 
These  with  music  and  dancing  made  a  most 
enjoyable  evening.  On  the  whole,  the  institute 
was  pronounced  one  of  the  best  ever  held  in 
the  county. 

Superintendent  Howard  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated on  his  fine  program,  as  well  as  upon  the 
fact  that  he  will  soon  enter  upon  his  fifth  term 
as  county  superintendent,  having  most  ac- 
ceptably filled  that  office  for  the  last  sixteen 
years. 


The  Tehama  County  Teachers'  Institute  was 
held  at  Bed  Bluff  November  17,  18,  and  19, 
1902.  The  instructors  and  lecturers  were 
Prank  J.  Browne,  Professor  T.  L.  Heaton,  Her- 
bert Bashford,  and  Dr.  E.  E.  Baker.  Superin- 
tendent Nangle  had  arranged  an  excellent  pro- 
gram. Her  death  having  oecured  a  few  weeks 
previous  to  the  time  of  holding  the  institute, 
J.  D.  Sweeney,  principal  of  the  Red  Bluff 
Schools,  carried  out  the  program.  The  teach- 
ers adjourned  on  Monday  out  of  respect  to  the 
memory  of  the  late  superintendent.  The  pro- 
gram was  carried  out  successfully. 


Glenn  County 


Superintendent  Reager  held  his  institute  at 
Willows  November  17,  18,  and  19.  The  in- 
structors were  D.  R.  Augsburg,  Professor  H. 
H.  Johnson,  Professor  F.  M.  Fling,  and  Dr. 
C.  C.  Van  Liew.  The  program  was  interest- 
ing and  instructive.  Professor  Van  Liew  with 
his  excellent  talks  on  English,  Professor  Augs- 
burg and  his  practical  methods  in  drawing, 
Professor  Fling  with  his  able  address  on  "The 
Task  of  the  Teacher,"  and  Professor  Johnson 
on  singing,  were  the  special  features  of  the  in- 
stitute. The  Transcript  spoke  of  Mr.  Johnson's 
work  on  music  as  follows: 

"Professor  Johnson  gave  another  of  his 
pleasing  lectures  on  music,  after  which  the 
committees  reported,  and  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting and  enjoyable  institutes  ever  held 
in  Glenn  county  came  to  an  end.  Every  teacher 
present  has  been  helped  and  expressed  them- 
selves as  highly  pleased  with  the  work  of  the 
institute  and  the  manner  in  which  they  have 
been  treated  by  our  citizens. 

"The  invitation  extended  by  the  people  of 
Redding  to  attend  the  meeting  to  be  held  at 
that  city  to-morrow  has  been  pretty  generally 
accepted"  by  our  teachers  and  many  of  them 
left  on  the  north-bound  overland  for  that  place 
this  afternoon- 
Professor  H.  H.  Johnson  in  his  talks  on 
music  is  very  original,  clear  and  decidedly  in- 
teresting. "Health  Culture  and  Music"  was 
his  first  subject  this  afternoon.  In  it  he  dem- 
onstrated that  singing  is  a  great  promoter  of 
health  and  that  vocal  music  should  be  encour- 
aged in  all  schools — both  primary  and  ad- 
vanced. Professor  Johnson's  splendid  and  in- 
teresting morning  talk  on  "How  to  Teach  Your 
School  to  Sing"  had  a  connecting  link  with  his 
afternoon  subject,  "Health  Culture  and  Music" 
— and  Professor  Johnson  demonstrated  his 
great  experience  by  telling  personal  exempli- 
fications." 


Supt.  C.  G.  Kline  of  Sutter  held  his  institute 
November  17,  18, 19.  The  session  was  interest- 
ing and  instructive. 


Institutes 
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On  October  20,  21,  and  22  St.  Helena  was 
made  glad  by  the  smiling  faces  of  the  Napa 
'County  teachers.  Despite  the  rainy  days;  and 
•cloudy  nights  every  one  pronounced  it  the  most 
delightful  as  well  as  instructive  institute  ever 
held  in  Napa  County.  The  warm  hand  of  fellow- 
ship extended  by  the  St.  Helena  people  was 
only  a  reflection  of  their  warmer  hearts  and 
kindly  hospitality. 

The  sessions  were  held  in  the  large  assembly 
hall  of  the  elegant  new  stone  school  building  of 
which  the  St.  Helena  people  are  so  justly  proud. 
The  building  has  every  appointment  of  the 
modern  school,  and  the  lessons  gained  by  the 
teachers  in  inspecting  it  were  by  no  means  the 
least  valuable  of  the  institute. 

Superintendent  Imrie  spared  no  care  in  select- 
ing the  best  instructors  obtainable.  Miss  Kath- 
erine  M.  Ball  showed  that  drawing  is  simple 
enough  if  properly  taught,  and  as  pupils  in  her 
hands  we  proved  her  words  by  our  productions. 
State  Superintendent  Kirk  addressed  us  on  "The 
Administrative  Side  of  Education,"  and  if  we 
heed  this  talk,  we  may  all  have  a  flood  of  sun- 
shine and  promote  happiness  and  success  in  our 
schoolrooms. 

How  to  teach  singing  in  a  mixed  school  has 
been  a  question  with  many  of  us  for  some  time. 
Mrs.  Sweezy  says:  "Keep  the  child  singing. 
Marvelous  is  the  power  and  possibility  of  the 
child  voice."  Mrs.  Sweezy  won  us  heart  and 
soul  and  simply  controlled  the  institute  for  some 
time. 

Eev.  Chas.  B.  Brown  addressed  the  teachers 
Tuesday  afternoon  upon  the  "Moral  Influence 
of  the  Teacher, "  and  in  the  evening  upon  "The 
Greatest  Man  of  the  Nineteenth  Century." 
Both  were  strong  talks  and  gave  the  teachers 
much  food  for  thought.  Charles  Keeler's  talks 
upon  "The  Art  Spirit  in  Our  Public  Schools," 
and  "South  Sea  Travels"  were  entertaining  and 
instructive.  He  charmed  his  hearers  by  reading 
some  of  his  South  Sea  Ballads. 

Mr.  T.  L.  Heaton  in  his  pleasant  way  opened 
a  new  field  of  thought  in  talking  of  "The  Gra- 
phic Arts  "  He  also  cleared  up  many  difficul- 
ties that  confront  us  when  he  gave  some  time  to 
"The  Relation  of  the  High  and  Grammar 
School."  His  excellent  exhibition  of  etchings 
and  engravings  were  much  enjoyed  by  the 
teachers. 

Many  of  the  teachers  read  and  discussed  papers 
in  the  different  round  table  sections.  They 
showed  by  this  work  that  they  are  a  progressive, 


earnest,  and  enthusiastic  body,  and  that  the 
spirit  of  co-operation  is  a  dominant  one. 

As'  Superintendent  Imrie's  term  of  office  ex- 
pires this  year,  the  teachers  wished  to  show  him 
in  what  high  esteem  he  is  held  by  them,  so  their 
sentiments  were  voiced  in  a  very  able  manner 
by  Principal  E.L.Caveof  the  St.  Helena  schools, 
who  at  the  same  time  presented  to  Superinten- 
dent Imrie  a  beautiful  silver  tea  service  and  an 
elegant  Morris  rocker.  Mr.  Imrie,  who  was 
taken  very  much  by  surprise,  thanked  the  teach- 
ers feelingly  for  their  beautiful  gifts  and  kind 
expression  of  regard,  and  also  for  the  hearty 
support  they  had  given  him  during  his  adminis- 
tration. 

After  making  his  closing  remarks  to  his  teach- 
ers in  which  he  referred  in  a  pleasant  manner 
to  Miss  Kate  Ames,  who  will  succeed  him  in 
office,  Superintendent  Imrie  called  upon  the 
teachers  to  join  in  singing  "Auld  Lang  Syne," 
afterwhich  the  institute  was  declared  adjourned. 


San  Joaquin  County  Institute 

Supt.  E.  B.  Wright  called  his  institute  in 
Stockton  this  year  for  the  first  three  days  of 
Thanksgiving  week.  The  instructors  were 
chosen  and  the  program  prepared  by  a  commit- 
tee of  teachers. 

The  plan,  in  brief,  was  to  have  a  session  every 
day  for  culture  and  inspiration  for  the  whole 
institute;  and  another  session  each  day  for 
practical  discussions  of  methods  and  presenta- 
tion of  new  ideas  and  plans  for  actual  use; 
wherein  the  institute  was  divided  into  two  sec- 
tions, one  of  ungraded,  the  other  of  grade 
teachers. 

For  the  graded  section  Frederic  Burk,  presi- 
dent of  the  San  Francisco  State  Normal  School, 
was  chosen  as  the  instructor.  He  gave  a  series 
of  terse,  clear-cut  lectures  outlining  some  of 
the  best  methods  in  use  at  the  normal  school. 

For  the  ungraded  section  Edward  Hyatt  of 
Riverside  was  chosen  as  leader.  He  gave  a 
number  of  helpful  and  common  sense  talks 
about  things  to  be  seen  in  California  schools,  to 
the  amusement  and  profit  of  the  teachers. 

Superintendent  Wright  conducted  a  number 
of  very  successful  discussions  with  his  teachers 
on  the  course  of  study,  the  use  of  institutes,  the 
place  of  meeting.  He  has  developed  a  very 
happy  faculty  of  dealing  with  a  large  body  of 
teachers  in  a  free  and  easy  way. 

Among  the  speakers  summoned  for  the  gen- 
eral sessions  were :  Mary  Roberts  Smith  of  Stan- 
ford University,  who  spoke  most  entertainingly 
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of  coeducation  and  the  Old  English  Ballad ; 
A.  L.  Walker,  who  gave  his  experiences  in  the 
Philippines;  Johannes  Weimers,  the  landscape 
gardener  of  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad,  who  gave  a 
talk  on  trees ;  Professor  Fling  of  Nebraska,  who 
talked  about  the  teaching  of  history. 

The  sessions  were  so  arranged  as  to  be  short — 
dismissing  at  11  o'clock  and  having  two  hours 
or  more  of  recess  at  noon.  This  plan  worked 
admirably  and  was  in  strong  contrast  to  pro- 
grams that  are  so  crowded  with  good  things  that 
the  minds  of  the  listeners  become  congested. 


NOTES 

Superintendent  Haycock  of  Lake  County  held 
his  institute  at  Upper  Lake,  November  17,  18, 
19,  20,  and  21  Prof.  T.  H.  Kirk  of  Santa  Bar- 
bara was  the  principal  instructor. 

Supt.  Julia  L.  Jones  held  her  institute  at 
Mariposa,  November  25,  26,  27.  Prof.  T.  H. 
Kirk  conducted  the  institute  for  the  third  time. 
Miss  Ida  M.  Fisher  was  the  instructor  in  music. 
The  institute  was  a  success. 

Supt.  Margaret  I.  Poore  of  Shasta  held  her 
institute  November  17,  18,  19,  in  Redding, 
^superintendent  Poore  worked  loyally  and  faith- 
fully to  make  her  institute  and  the  Northern 
California  Teachers'  Association  successful  and 
succeeded. 

Supt.  R.  H.  Dunn  of  Butte  held  his  annual 
institute  in  Chico.  President  C.  C.  Van  Liew 
and  Prof.  T.  L.  Heaton  of  Berkeley,  and  local 
teachers  rendered  a  strong  and  practical  pro- 
gram. Butte  County  has  many  able  teachers, 
and  the  institutes  are  always  lively  and  interest- 
ing. Supt.  R.  H.  Dunn  closed  the  program, 
according  to  the  Chico  "Record,"  with  a  very 
happy  speech. 

Miss  Laugenour  held  the  Colusa  County  insti- 
tute at  Colusa,  November  17,  18,  19,  1902.  She 
secured  as  instructors  Mrs.  L.  V.  Sweezy,  Agnes 
Stowell,  Prof.  D.  S.  Snedden,  and  Rev.  Dr. 
Rader.  The  institute  was  very  successful. 
After  adjournment  the  teachers  went  to  Red- 
ding and  won  the  banner  from  the  Northern 
California  Teachers'  Association  for  the  largest 
percentage  of  attendance. 

Supt.  P.  W.  Smith  held  the  Placer  County 
institute  November  10,  11,  12,  13,  14.  Super- 
intendent Smith,  who  retires  from  the  office, 
gave  an  account  of  the  progress  of  the  schools 
during  the  eight  years  of  his  superintendency. 
The  instructors  and  lecturers  were  Dr.  F.  B. 
Dresslar,  Prof.  W.  H.  Dudley,  and  J.  W.  Mc- 
Clymonds.  The  teachers  adopted  the  report  of 
the  State  Teachers'  Association  on  professional 
ethics.  Complimentary  resolutions  were  ex- 
tended to  Supt.  P.  W.  Smith  and  to  his  wife. 

Supt.  J.  A.  Scott  of  Yuba  County  held  his  in- 
stitute  in  Marysville,     November   17,    18,    19. 


The  session  was  an  interesting  and  instructive- 
one.  The  Marysville  "Democrat,"  in  speaking 
of  Prof.  A.  B.  Coffey's  lecture,  says:  "Prof. 
A.  B.  Coffey's  lecture  on  'Young  Ameriea' 
was  not  only  eloquent  but  was  a  budget  of  in- 
formation, and  contained  subjects  furnishing 
food*  for  thought  which  should  result  in  good 
and  valuable  conclusions,  especially  on  the  part 
of  parents  and  teachers  who  were  present. " 

*** 
If  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  fortunes  are 
frequently  made  by  the  invention  of  articles 
of  minor  importance.  Many  of  the  most  pop- 
ular devices  are  those  designed  to  benefit  the- 
people  and  meet  popular  conditions,  and  one 
of  the  most  interesting  of  these  that  has  ever 
been  invented  is  the  Dr.  White  Electric  Comb, 
patented  January  1,  '99.  These  wonderful' 
combs  positively  cure  dandruff,  hair  falling 
out,  sick  and  nervous  headaches,  and  when  used 
in  connection  with  Dr.  White's  Electric  Hair 
Brush  are  positively  guaranteed  to  make- 
straight  hair  curly  in  25  days'  time.  Thou- 
sands of  these  electric  combs  have  been  sold  in 
the  various  cities  of  the  Union,  and  the  demand' 
is  constantly  increasing.  Our  agents  are  rap- 
idly becoming  rich  selling  these  combs.  They 
positively  sell  on  sight.  Send  for  sample. 
Men's  size  50c,  ladies'  35c — half  price  while 
we  are  introducing  them.  ( See  advertisement 
in  another  column.)  The  Dr.  White  Electric- 
Comb  Co.,  Decatur,  111. 


POPULAR  SONG 

Mrs.  Jennie  L.  Thorp  was  in  receipt  of  a  letter  Thurs- 
day from  the  superintendent  of  schools  of  Placer  County 
ordering  two  hundred  copies  of  "California,  Queen  of  Old 
Columbia."  Mrs.  Thorp  states  the  song  is  already  in  use 
in  many  counties  of  the  state,  and  an  additional  testi- 
monial as  to  its  popularity  is  the  fact  that  so  far  over 
twelve  hundred  copies  have  been  sold. 

Above  song  is  for  sale  by  us.  Prke,  10  cents  per  copy. 
Special  rate  in  quantities.  The  Whitakee  &  Ray  Co., 
San  Francisco 

JftJfa 

CATARRH  CANNOT  BE  CURED 

with  LOCAL  APPLICATIONS,  as  they  cannot 
reach  the  seat  of  the  disease.  Catarrh  is  a 
blood  or  constitutional  disease,  and,  in  order 
to  cure  it,  you  must  take  internal  remedies. 
Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  internally,  and 
acts  directly  on  the  blood  and  mucuous  sur- 
faces. Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  not  a  quack  med- 
icine. It  was  prescribed  by  one  of  the  best, 
physicians  in  this  country  for  years,  and  is  a 
regular  prescription.  It  is  composed  of  the 
best  tonics  known,  combined  with  the  best 
blood  purifiers,  acting  directly  on  the  mucous- 
surfaces.  The  perfect  combination  of  the  two  • 
ingredients  is  what  produces  such  wonderful 
results  in  curing  Catarrh.     Send  for  testimon-- 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O.. 
Sold  by  Druggists,  75c. 
Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 
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The  Progressive,  Ambitious  Teacher 


No  great  good  comes  without  labor.  Teach- 
ers of  merit  find  that  they  can  work  their  way 
upward  faster  by  devoting  all  their  time  to 
teaching  or  self-improvement,  provided  they 
have  one  or  more  reliable  friends  upon  whom 
they  can  depend  for  recognition,  and  to  whom 
they  can  turn  over  their  engagement  affairs. 
There  is  a  sort  of  modesty  among  good  teach- 
ers which  leads  them  to  feel  that  if  they  are 
worthy  of  better  positions,  some  one  will  And 
it  out  and  advancement  will  come  in  this  way. 
But  better  positions,  with  higher  salaries,  are 
not  secured  in  a  majority  of  cases  simply  by 
waiting  for  them.  And  hosts  of  progressive, 
'  ambitious  teachers  who  know  the  better  way, 
in  the  meantime  are  securing  the  more  desir- 
able positions. 

Teachers  Save  Money 

by  joining  a  reliable  teachers'  agency.  Instead 
of  traveling  the  country  over,  paying  fares  and 
hotel  bills  looking  for  positions  (the  agency 
does  the  searching  still  better)  the  teacher 
wastes  no  time  or  energy,  but  is  ready  to  act 
on  the  suggestion  of  the  agent. 

Teachers  Make  Money 

by  joining  a  reliable  agency.  In  a  great  ma- 
jority of  cases  good  teachers  can  secure  more 
prompt  engagements  and  better  salaried  or 
otherwise  more  desirable  positions  than  they 
could  unaided.  The  teacher  has  one  to  plead 
merit  without  embarrassment,  and  an  intro- 
duction that  smoothes  the  way  to  pleasant  in- 
terview, though  often  that  is  unnecessary. 

Teachers  of  course  pay  for  such  services. 
They  respect  themselves  more  for  doing  so. 
A  small  registration  fee  guarantees  service. 

If  the  teacher  is  not  benefited  there  is  no 
advantage  to  the  agent.  It  is  to  the  best  in- 
terest of  all  concerned  that  the  teacher  shall. 
be  a  success  in  the  position  filled.    . 

School  Officers  Employ  Teachers 
Through  Agencies 

because  they  like  to  learn  about  and  consider 
a  number  of  presumably  suitable  candidates, 
without  causing  them  expense  and  disappoint- 
ment by  personal  application,  and  because  they 
can  thus  avoid  being  bothered  by  importunate 
applicants.  Having  fixed  upon  one  or  two 
whom  they  may  prefer,  they  can  invite  these 
one  at  a  time  for  interview,  and  if  satisfied 
close  contract. 

The  Teachers'  Agency 

is  a  legitimate,  necessary,  and  permanent  busi- 
ness. It  is  a  product  of  our  civilization,  just  as 
natural  as  any  other  differentiation  of  industry. 
It  is   as  'truly  an   evolution   as   the   American 


graded  school,  high  school,  or  university.  The 
forces  that  have  given  it  existence  are  the  de- 
mand for  specially-trained  and  better-trained 
teachers  in  all  planes,  from  the  kindergarten  to 
the  university.  Increasing  facilities  for  travel, 
and  the  tendency  of  the  best  teachers  to  congre- 
gate in  educational  and  commercial  centers  have 
made  a  distributing  agency  a  necessity. 

The  Important  Question 

today  with  the  educational  employer  or  employee 
is  not,  "Is  the  Teachers'  Agency  proper  and 
honorable  in  principle?"  for  this  is  affirmed  by 
fifty  years  of  history,  but  "Is  the  management 
reputable,  prompt,  trustworthy,  competent,  effi- 
cient?" "What  has  it  done?"  "Is  tt  an  ally  of 
good  and  pure  forces,  or  of  evil  and  corrupting?" 
"Does  it  place  the  best  teachers  in  the  schools  and 
make  the  schools  better?'' 

An  Excellent  Teacher 

is  the  principal  factor  in  a  good  school.  In  the 
selection  of  teachers,  the  idea  is  to  have  the 
teacher  selected  on  the  basis  of  merit  only,  and 
by  a  person  competent  to  judge  of  merit.  To 
secure  freedom  from  local,  social,  and  political 
influence  is  a  condition  of  progress-  To  secure 
reliable  information,  full  and  confidential,  sup- 
plemented by  a  review  by  a  man  experienced, 
conscientious,  and  expert, — this  is  the  work  the 
Agency  undertakes  to  do. 

Boynton  &  Esterly 

of  the  Fisk  Agencies  at  Los  Angeles  and  San 
Francisco  expect  to  be  judged  by  high  standards. 
They  aim  to  be  ranked  as  educational  institu- 
tions rather  than  merely  commercial.  They  aim 
to  render  the  best  service  that  experience  and 
energy  can  devise.  No  pains  or  expense  will 
be  spared  to  meet  every  reasonable  demand 
promptly. 

School  Officers 

have  found  that  the  best  teachers  and  the  safest 
to  employ  are  recommended  by 

BOYNTON  &  ESTERLY 

Managers  of  the   FISK  TEACHERS'  AGENCIES 

518  Parrott  Building,  Pan  Francisco, 
and  525  Stimson  Block,  ■  -        Los  Angeles. 

The  demand  for  such  teachers  is  never  failing, 
and  they  are  the  ones  whom  we  can  benefit  the 
most.  Kemember,  that  for  the  best  positions  in 
location,  salary,  and  work,  we  must  have  the 
very  best  teachers, 
Over  17,000  positions  filled — 1400  in  California 
Send  for  Manual 
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Public  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 

Few  people  in  California  know  of  the  rapid 
progress  being  made  in  this  state  in  the  Oral 
education  of  deaf  children.  There  are  now 
three  schools  where  this  method  is  employed, 
one  in  Los  Angeles,  one  in  Oakland,  and  one  in 
San  Francisco.  By  the  Oral,  or  German  Method, 
the  children  are  taught  to  use  the  organs  of 
speech  and  thus  to  speak  words  and  sentences 


ETHEL  WALKER 
Pupil  in  the  San  Francisco  Public  School  for  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb. 

by  articulation,  and  after  learning  how  to  use 
these  organs,  can  speak  the  words  taught  them 
as  plainly  as  hearing  children ;  for  altho  a  child  is 
deaf  the  organs  of  speech  are  in  a  large  major- 
ity of  cases  normal,  and  the  only  reason  of  such 
children's  muteness  is  that  being  unable  to  hear 
the  spoken  words  they  cannot  use  their  voices 
to  speak  words.  They  are  also  taught  to  read 
the  lips  of  the  person  speaking  to  them,  thus 
doing  away  with  the  sign,  or  finger,  language 


commonly  taught  to  the  deaf.  This  method  is 
taught  in  all  the  leading  schools  in  Europe  and 
in  most  of  the  eastern  schools  for  the  deaf,  and 
it  is  estimated  by  the  leading  educators  of  the 
deaf  that  fully  ninety  per  cent  of  all  deaf  chil- 
dren can  be  taught  to  speak  by  this  method. 
There  are  several  advantages  of  these  schools 
over  the  old  method.  First,  when  the  child  has 
mastered  the  lip  reading  and  articulation,  he 
can  talk  to  anyone  in  their  native  tongue,  and 
as  they  grow  up  are  better  able  to  take  their 
place  in  society  and  to  fight  the  battles  of  life 
than  those  educated  by  the  finger  signs.  Sec- 
ond, these  children  go  to  school  as  do  hearing 
children  and  return  to  their  homes  after  school 
hours  and  share  the  home  comforts  and  affec- 
tions of  their  parents;  this  fact  itself  will  com- 
mend these  schools  to  every  parent  who  has  an 
afflicted  child,  for  there  is  no  one  no  matter  how 
kind  and  gentle  that  can  have  the  patience  and 
love  for  a  child  that  his  or  her  parents  have,  and 
by  playing  with  hearing  children  they  naturally 
forget  their  affliction,  and  in  time,  as  they 
become  proficient  in  their  speech,  their  deafness 
is  hardly  noticed.  There  are  in  California  two 
men  who  have  been  educated  by  this  method 
and  who  use  no  signs,  but  converse  the  same  as 
do  hearing  persons.  One,  a  cabinetmaker  edu- 
cated in  Germany,  speaks  German,  English,  and 
some  Spanish,  and  few  people  who  meet  him 
know  of  his  affliction  unless  he  tells  them.  The 
other,  a  man  about  twenty- seven  years  old,  was 
educated  in  this  country  and  has  taken  a  course 
in  Stanford  University,  where  he  kept  up  with 
his  class,  and  his  fellow- students  did  not  know 
of  his  affliction.  He  now  holds  a  responsible 
position  with  one  of  the  largest  manufacturing 
plants  on  the  coast. 

The  San  Francisco  school  was  opened  August 
26,  1901,  by  the  board  of  education  at  the  re- 
quest of  a  number  of  parents  of  deaf  children, 
and  has  two  teachers,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Holden, 
who  have  had  a  large  experience  in  the  Oral 
Schools  in  Wisconsin.  There  are  now  twenty- 
one  pupils  in  this  school  and  they  are  making 
wonderful  progress.  The  children  are  given 
the  same  work  as  the  hearing  children  in  the 
same  grades,  and  are  very  eager  to  learn  the 
name  of  every  object  they  see.  Ethel  Walker 
(whose  picture  appears  above)  was  one  of  the 
first  pupils  to  enter  this  school,  and  with  only  a 
little  over  a  year  at  school  can  speak  over  a 
hundred  words.  She  was  born  totally  deaf  and, 
altho  only  eight  years  old,  goes  to  and  from 
school  alone,  a  distance  of  over  a  mile,  and 
transfers  from  one  car  line  to  another  in  order 
to  reach  the  school.  She  asks  for  anything  she 
wants  at  the  table  and  can  do  simple  arithmetic 
as  well  as  any  first  grade  hearing  child. 

The  parents  of  the  children  in  these  schools 
have  formed  "parents'  associations,"  and  they 
will  present  to  the  next  legislature  a  bill  to  es- 
tablish and  give  state  aid  to  schools  in  cities 
and  towns  thruout  the  state  where  there  are 
enough  deaf  children  to  warrant  employing  a 
teacher.  This  bill  should  certainly  have  the 
support  of  all  our  legislators,  for  the  opening 
of  these  schools  means  much  to  the  deaf  chil- 
dren who  are  growing  up  in  our  midst. 
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A  Foolish  Question: 

Are  Teachers'  Salaries  Making  Them  Rich? 


By  strict  economy  teachers  can  save  a 
little,  which,  if  invested  right,  will  finally 
afford  a  competency.  I  have  made  some 
money  myself  on  the  side  and  am  doing  so 
now.  Teachers  who  have  acted  on  my  ad- 
vice have  also  done  well.  Not  one  has  as 
yet  lost  anything  by  accepting  it,  or  ex- 
pressed regret  at  doing  so.  I  have  one  or 
two  good  conservative  propositions  now  to 
recommend,  and  one  or  two  somewhat 
speculative  but  legitimate  and  with  great 
possibilities. 

THIS  IS  THE  LATEST 

Several  level-headed  conservative  business 
men  and  myself  went  to  Georgetown,  Eldo- 
rado County,  Cal.,  a  short  time  ago  to  ex- 
amine into  a  mine  prospect  located  there 
and  which  had  been  described  to  us  in  glow- 
ing terms.  We  found  a  property  consisting 
now  of  fifteen  claims  (about  280  acres)  that 
we  secured,  the  entire  party  approving  and 
going  into  it. 

We  believe  there  is  evidence  of  a  proposi- 
tion that  will  pay  its  own  way  after  start- 
ing, even  to  expenditures  amounting  to  from 
$50,000  to  $100,000  in  developing  a  mine 
worth  millions.  The  projector,  Mr.  J.  A. 
Parker,  expects  to  own  only  one-tenth  and 
yet  realize  a  million  or  more. 

Note  the  following  points  of  interest : 

1.  Placer  ground  (Hydraulic  prospect) 
estimated  to  yield  from  $50,000  to  $75,000 
gold  on  a  relatively  small  expenditure, — 
twenty  feet  square  yielded  $7,000. 

2.  An  asbestos  prospect  traced  on  the 
property  for  about  3,000  feet,  varying  in 
quality  from  $10.00  per  ton  in  value, to  long, 
white  fiber  free  from  grit  worth  $40.00  per 
ton  and  in  apparently  unlimited  quantity. 

3.  A  copper  prospect,  specimens  assaying 
over  $30.00  per  ton  in  copper,  silver, and  gold, 
ore  apparently  in  an  immense  zone,  but  so 
far  only  developed  by  a  vertical  shaft  100 
feet  in  depth,  an  incline  shaft  50  feet,  and  a 
tunnel  175  feet  started  to  pierce  the  body  of 
ore  and  cut  the  bottom  of  the  vertical  shaft. 
This  prospect  extends  over  3000  feet  in 
length,  and  th»  claims  are  covered  with  the 
gossan  cap  rock,  typical  copper  indications. 


4.  Gold  quartz  ledges,  three  in  number 
over  a  mile  in  length  located  on  the  east 
spur  of  the  Mother  Lode  and  developed  (but 
now  not  worked)  by  two  shafts  both  of 
which  passed  thru  valuable  ore  veins,  and 
from  one  of  which  $25,000  in  gold  was  taken 
in  sinking  200  feet. 

We  have  just  incorporated  "The  El  Dor- 
ado Copper  Mining  Company"  for  two  mil- 
lion shares  fully  paid  atone  dollar  per  share 
par  value,  under  the  laws  of  Colorado,  non- 
assessable. Colorado  laws  are  the  most  ex- 
acting in  their  requirements  on  corpora- 
tions, and  the  most  secure  for  the  stock- 
holders, limiting  their  personal  liability  to 
the  stock  they  hold. 

One  million  shares  of  stock  is  placed  in 
the  hands  of  trustees  to  be  sold  for  develop- 
ment purposes. 

The  first  block  of  one  hundred  thousand 
shares  is  now  offered  for  sale  at  10  cents  per 
share,  of  which  a  large  portion  is  already 
called  for.  It  will  not  last  long.  The  sec- 
ond block  to  be  offered  will  be  at  least  15 
cents,  and  a  raise  is  expected  on  each  suc- 
ceeding block  as  it  may  be  offered  and  as 
developments  may  justify.  Orders  accom- 
panied by  cash  will  be  filled  at  10  cents,  in 
the  order  in  which  they  may  be  received,  as 
long  as  the  10-cent  stock  lasts.  Then  at  the 
next  lowest  price,  and  so  on.  We  expect  it 
to  go  with  a  rush.  Our  expert  mining  en- 
gineer, Mr.  J.  B.  Balcomb,  has  made  a  favor- 
able verbal  report,  confirming  every  one  of 
our  expectations,  and  has  himself  engaged 
stock.  We  will  not  have  printed  prospectus 
for  two  or  more  weeks,  but  are  now  prepar- 
ing same. 

This  is  a  proposition  that  we  who  are  in 
it  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  to 
our  friends.  A  number  of  leading  teachers 
and  business  men  have  taken  stock.  Mr. 
A.  K.  Grim  of  Oakland,  Recorder  of  Ala- 
meda county,  is  personally  familiar  with 
the  gold  proposition  and  highly  recommends 
it.  I  shall  be  pleased  to  give  further  infor- 
mation on  request,  or  fill  orders  for  stock, 
when  accompanied  by  $10  or  more. 
Calvin  Esterly, 
518  Parrott  Building,  S.  F. 
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Literary  Notes 

"The  Philosophy  of  Despair,"  by  David  Starr  Jordan, 
published  by  Elder  &  Shepard,  is  the  newest  and  most 
beautiful  thing  in  books.  That  Doctor  Jordan  is  a  great, 
strong  writer  on  science  and  seals  all  of  us  have  known. 
Science  is  rarely  beautiful  except  to  the  scientist,  philoso- 
phy is  cold  and  bloodless  except  to  the  philosopher,  but 
here  is  a  little  volume  containing  both  that  you  read  and 
read  again  for  the  mere  beauty  of  it.  A  measure  of  jewels ; 
dip  into  it  anywhere  and  take  up  a  handful,  they  are  all 
perfect.  The  name  of  it,  to  the  casual  glance,  might  he 
misleading  as  to  the  purport  of  the  author.  The  philoso- 
phy of  despair  is  not  to  despair 

"Upon  the  world's  great  altar  stairs 
That  slope  thru  darkness  up  to  God," 
but  to  read  life  with  the  "rising  inflection."  An  excerpt 
of  "war":  "The  boasted  progress  of  civilization  is  dis- 
solved in  the  barbarism  of  war.  Whether  glory  or  con- 
quest or  commercial  greed  be  war's  purpose,  the  ultimate 
result  of  war  is  death.  Its  essential  feature  is  the  slaugh- 
ter of  the  young,  the  brave,  the  ambitious,  the  hopeful, 
leaving  the  weak,  the  sickly,  the  discouraged  to  perpetu- 
ate the  race.  Thus  all  militant  nations  become  decadent 
ones.  The  book  is  dedicated  to  John  Maxon  Stillman  "In 
Token  of  Good  Cheer."  The  little  poem  underscribing 
the  dedication  is  poetry — true,  beautiful  poetry.  Read  it 
and  see. 

"A  darkening  sky  and  a  whitening  sea, 

And  the  wind  in  the  palm  trees  tall; 

Soon  or  late  comes  the  call  for  me 

Down  from  the  mountain  or  up  from  the  sea 

Then  let  me  lie  where  I  fall- 

And  a  friend  may  write — for  friends  there  be, 
On  a  stone  from  the  gray  sea  wall, 
'Jungle  and  town  and  reef  and  sea — 
I  loved  God's  Earth  and  His  Earth  loved  me, 
Taken  for  all  in  all.'  " 

MADGE  MORRIS 

THE  A.  VANDER  NAILLEN 
School  ol  Practical,  Mining,  Civil,    Mechanical 

Electrical  Engineering,  Metallurgy,  Cyanide  Pro- 
cess, etc.  Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and 
Assaying.    (Incorporated  ) 

113  Fulton  St.,  one  block  West  of  City  Hall. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  825;  Bullion  and  Chlorination  Assay, 
$25;  Blowpipe  Assay,  810;  Full  Course  of  Assaying,  850. 
Prospector's  Course,  $15.  Established  1864.  Open  all 
year.     *g^,Send  for  Catalog. 


DR.  G.  S.  MOORE'S 

Scientific  Hair  Restorer 

GUARANTEED  to  slop  the  hair  from  falling 
with  three  applications  and  will  positively  grow 
hair  on  the  worst  of  bald  heads.  He  challenges  the 
world  to  equal  this  remedy  Preparations  sent  to 
all  parts  of  the  world.  Call  at  the  office  and  see 
pictures  and  testimonials.  Sure  cure  for  Eczema. 
Send  for  circular.  332  O'FARRELL  ST-, Phone  Black  940 


California  and  the  Missions 

PREPARED  ESPECIALLY  FOR  SCHOOLS 

Mrs  JackSOn's  papers  on 
"Father  Junipero  and  His  Work,"  and 
"The  Present  Condition  of  the  Mission 
Indians  in  Southern  California,"  were 
first  published  in  1883,  and  afterwards 
reprinted  with  some  European  travel 
sketches  in  1886,  the  volume  bearing  the 
title  of  "Glimpses  of  Three  Coasts  " 
They  contain  much  of  historical  value, 
and  are  so  beautifully  written  as  to  be  of 
the  greatest  interest. 

Henry  Sandham,  who  visited  Cali- 
fornia with  Mrs.  Jackson  when  she  was 
accumulating  material  for  "Eamona, " 
has  illustrated  the  book.  Mrs.  Jackson's 
descriptions  and  the  artist's  illustrations 
now  possess  a  special  interest  from  the 
fact  that  the  restorations  of  late  years 
have  materially  altered  the  Mission  build- 
ing and  other  places  here  pictured  and 
described. 

12mo.     Cloth,  75  cents  net 
Pacific  Coast  Depository 

Cunningham,Curtiss  &  Welch 

Sar»  Francisco 


Fifty  two-cent  stamps  sent  us  before  Jan.  1, 
1903  will  secure  The  Educator  one  year,  (a  48 
page,  profusely  illustrated,  Dollar  Method  Paper 
for  teachers),  The  World's  Review  one  year, 

The  Greatest  Offer 

(a  16  page  Weekly  Current  Topic  paper),  and 
a  full  series  of  our  Busy  Seat  Work,  5  complete 

You  ever  heard  of  I 

subjects.  Total  value  $2.50.  For  25  cents  ad- 
ditional we  will  send  you  The  Normal  Instructor 
and  Teachers'  World  for  one  year.  Address, 
WORLD'S  REVIEW,  102  Seneca  St. .Buffalo,  N.Y. 

ASTHMA=CURED 

A  complete,  lasting  constitutional  cure,  not  just  a 
"relief."  Absolutely  different  from  all  sprays,  smokes, 
and  so-called  "cures."  Over  52,000  patients.  Attacks 
never  return.  Cause  eradicated.  Health  restored. 
Whole  system  built  up.  Book  15  free.  DR.  HAYES, 
Buffalo,  N-Y. 


Are  you  interested  in  Semi-slant  Writing  ? 

GILLOTT'S — 1089r  SEMYSLANT  PEN, 

is  a  new  departure  in  pen-making.    It  has  been  devised  with  great  care  to  meet  the  latest 
requirem«mts  in  teaching  writing.  Its  action  and  point  are  designed  to  assure  specified  results. 

JOSEPH  C1LLOTT  &  SONS,  91   JOHN  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


